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CHARLOTTE  APPRENTICE  \  fl  FirnK 
ACCORDED  HIGH  HONOR 


Surveyed  To  Determine 
Eligibility  For  State  Safety  Award 


William  Tlioma.'^  Oavis  of  {'hai'lotte, 
machinist  apprentice  employed  by  R.  H. 
Bouligny,  Inc.,  last  luontli  represented  the 
sontheastern  region  of  the  United  States 
at  the  .aOth  Congress  of  American  Industry 
and  the  first  International  Conference  of 
Manufacturer.s,  which  were  held  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Davis  was  selected  as  one  of  12 
apprentices  in  skilled  manufacturing 
trades  in  the  nation.  The  other  apprentices 
represented  the  respective  regions  in 
which  they  live.  They  had  six  days  in 
New  York  with  all  expenses  paid  and  sat 
in  on  discussions  at  the  nation’s  annual 
nmjor  gathering  of  industrialists.  The 
December  meeting  marked  the  second 
year  in  which  a  group  of  young  apprentices 
has  been  invited  to  attend  this  meeting. 

The  24-year  oid  Tarheel  machinist,  who 
is  married  and  the  father  of  a  four-year 
old  son.  served  for  about  two  years  in  the 
Navy  during  World  War  II.  He  lives  at 
2;{2G  Hutchison  Avenue  in  Charlotte. 

In  addition  to  attending  the  Congress, 
Mr.  Davis  was  a  guest  at  the  first  inter¬ 
national  meeting  of  manufacturers  ever 
held  with  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the 
productivit.v  of  the  nations.  Some  300 
Western  European  industrialists  were  in 
New  Y(n-k  for  this  conference  early  in 
December.  Appiajximately  3,000  American 
industrial  leaders  attended  the  Congress 
of  American  industry. 

The  committee  which  selected  Mr.  Davis 
for  the  honor  was  made  up  of  the  Director 
of  Apprcmticeship  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Labor,  the  supervisor  of 
vocational  education  in  Charlotte,  and  the 
industrial  secretary  of  the  Charlotte 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  committee  found  he  has  “excellent 
abilities  in  iK)tential  supervisory  capacity 
and  leadership  among  fellow  workers  in 
both  shop  work  and  civic  activities’’. 
Selected  from  200  employet>s  for  special 
training  as  a  future  sui)ervisor,  he  was 
describc'd  as  a  very  reliable  young  man 
of  tine  personality. 


IiisiH*ctt)rs  of  tlu‘  North  Cjirolina 
Department  of  L.dior  this  month  conducted 
a  survey  of  manufacturing  and  business 
estal’lishments  throughout  the  State  to 
determine  which  linns  an-  eligibh'  for  the 
Department’s  Certificate  of  Kafetn 
Achici'cment  on  the  basis  of  their  accident 
pi'evention  records  during  the  year  1051. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  laiblic 
presentation  ceremonies  in  a  number  of 
North  Carolina  cities  and  communities  in 
which  a  sufflcientl.v  large  number  of 
establishments  tpialitied  for  the  safety 
award. 

During  the  last  live  years,  more  than 
2,000  Tarheel  establishments  have  recog¬ 
nized  that  a  safety  awards  ))rogram  doi^s 
much  to  create  and  maintain  interest  in 
preventing  accidents  and  have  i»articipat(‘d 
in  this  feature  of  the  I.abor  Department's 
accichmt  control  work. 

The  Certificate  of  tiafetii  Acliicroiuiit 
is  presented  annually  to  tirms  which  have 
([ualified  by  (1)  reducing  their  accident 
freipiency  rate  40  per  cent  or  more  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  (2)  maintaining  an 
accident  rate  75  p<‘r  cent  or  more  below 
the  State  average  for  the  particular 
industry,  or  (3)  maintained  or  achieved 
a  perfect  record  of  no  lost-time  accidents 
during  the  .year. 

Many  of  the  establishments  which  have 
received  the  award  durin,g  i)revious  years 
have  (pialilied  for  the  safety  honors  for 
two.  three,  and  in  some  cases,  four,  succes¬ 
sive  years. 

Tile  department  of  Labor,  as.sisled  by 
its  Manpower  Conservation  Advisor.v 
Board  of  more  than  a  score  of  safely 
directors  from  leading  representative  in- 


2,741  ’Teen-Agers  Receive 
Employment  Certificates 
During  November 

A  total  of  2.741  employment  certificates 
were  issued  to  minors  under  18  years  of 
age  in  North  Carolina  by  public  welfare 
superintendents  <luring  November. 

lairgest  single  group  receiving  the 
employment  certificates  was  the  group  of 
1,077  boys  and  girls  10  and  17  years  of  age 
who  were  authorized  to  work  at  vacation 
and  jiart-time  employment  in  anticipation 
of  the  pre-Christmas  business  rush  in 
retail  establishments. 

Next  largest  group  included  SOI  minors 
— also  10  and  17  years  of  age — who  re- 


dustries.  has  attacked  the  .job  accident 
prolilem  through  a  three-fold  ]>rogram  of 
safety  educiition.  safety  awards,  and 
intensive  industry-wide  s.afefy  campaigns 
in  particular  industries  having  high 
accident  frequency  rates. 

The  all-industr.v  accident  rate  in  the 
State  dropped  35  per  cent  in  the  live-year 
period  from  1040  to  1050,  decreasing  from 
15.81  lost-time  injuries  for  each  million 
manhours  worked  in  1040  to  an  all-time 
low  of  10.10  such  injuries  per  million 
manhours  during  the  year  1050. 

It  is  believed  that  the  recognition  of 
outstanding  siifety  work  in  industry 
through  the  safety  awards  program  has 
had  a  considerable  effect  upon  th(>  con¬ 
sciousness  of  workers  by  causing  them  to 
keep  alert  to  the  hazards  (T  their  jobs. 

For  large  plants,  the  Certificate  of 
Stafcti/  Achievement  us  presented  jointly 
by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  and  is  signed  by  Commissioner 
Forrest  H.  Shuford  and  Secretary  of 
Labor  Maurice  ,1.  Tobin.  For  small  plants 
having  fewer  than  5d  emplo.vei's,  ;i  similar 
award  is  presentt'd  b.v  the  Nortii  Carolina 
Department  of  I>abor  alone  and  is  signed 
by  Commis.sioner  Shuford. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
Department  of  I.abor  to  contact  estab¬ 
lishments  which  may  la*  eligible  for  the 
safety  award  on  the  basis  of  tlu'ir  accident 
lirevention  experience  last  year.  In  the 
event  that  any  (pialifying  establishment 
Is  overlooked,  application  forms  for  the 
award  may  be  secured  by  writing  directly 
to  Commis,sioner  Shuford  at  the  Depai't- 
ment  of  Labor  in  Rah'igh. 


ceived  certificates  authorizing  them  to 
engage  in  regtilar,  full-time  employment. 
In  this  group,  557  took  jobs  in  non-manu¬ 
facturing  enterprises,  2b3  entered  factory 
employment,  and  11  started  out  on  con¬ 
struction  jobs. 

Certificates  authorizing  part-time  work 
outside  school  hours  were  issued  to  763 
bo.vs  and  girls  14  and  15  years  of  age. 
Twelve  boys.  12  and  13  years  of  age.  Were 
authorized  to  work  part  time  in  news 
delivery  .service. 

Among  the  total  of  2,741  minors  who 
received  employment  certificates  during 
November,  854  were  bo.vs  and  1,887  were 
girls.  Most  of  the  girls  were  certified  for 
work  in  one  or  another  phase  of  retail 
trade. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

Thirteen  coiiiphiiiits  which  alleged  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  (ieneral  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina,  including  the  Maximum  Hour 
Law  and  the  Child  I.alutr  Law.  were 
investigated  during  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber  hy  the  safety  and  heedth  inspectors 
of  the  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspec¬ 
tions. 

Vmlations  of  the  (Ieneral  Statutes  were 
found  in  eight  of  these  complaint  ca.ses. 
In  each  instance  where  vi(»lations  were 
found,  the  inspector  made  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  corri'ct  them  and  obtained  the 
promise  of  the  employer  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  law  would  he  complied  with 
immediately.  The  in.spectors  also  explaimnl 
thoroughly  the  ]irovi,sious  of  the  law  to 
the  employer  in  each  of  these  cases. 
Follow-up  inspections  will  he  made  to 
insure  that  eomplianee  has  been  obtained. 

Of  the  remaining  live  cases,  no  viola¬ 
tions  were  found  in  four  establishments. 
In  the  fifth  ease,  the  investigation  has  not 
yet  been  completed. 

Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  exactly  100  establishments 
were  insi>ected  hy  the  Labor  Department's 
wage-hour  investigators  during  the  month 
of  NovemlHU’  to  check  upon  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  F(>deral  Wage 
and  Hour  Law. 

Violations  of  the  law  were  found  as 
follows : 

Provision  Establish  me  n  f  s 

of  Law  in  Violation 

Minimum  Wage  and/or 

Overtime  _ .59 

('hild  Labor  _ 17 

Records  only  _ 9 

Fifteen  of  the  establishments  inspected 
were  in  full  compliance  with  all  provisions 
of  the  IVage  and  Hour  laiw. 

The  wage-hour  investigators  made  28 
special  child  labor  investigations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  commercial  agricultural 
•operations  during  November. 

Pack  Waf/cs 

A  total  of  .$1.5, 014. .13  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  North  (’arolina  workers  during 
November  following  disclosure  of  mini¬ 
mum  wage  and  overtime  violations.  Tliese 
payments  were  made  by  50  establishments. 
A  total  of  352  Tarheel  employees  bene- 
titt(>d  from  the  back  wage  payments. 


Earnings  and  Hours 

in  North  Carolina  Industries 

mii.1  AlYJliJJ  13  1.  UlVinLKJiy  \jr  OX/lXAOXAVyO 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

November,  1951  Compared  With  October,  1951 

At.  Wkly 

Net 

At.  Hrly. 

Net 

At.  Hrs 

Net 

INDUSTRIES 

Earn. 

** 

Chg. 

Earns. 

Chg. 

Worked 
Per  Wk 

Chg. 

MANtTACTITKIXG  _ _ _ _ _ 

+  1.12 

.$1.18 

+  .01 

38.9 

+  .0 

Durable  Oottds  .  _ _ _ 

43.90 

+  .97 

1.07 

no  clig. 

41.2 

+  .1 

Nondurable  Hoods  _ 

40.59 

+  1.47 

1.22 

+  .01 

38.2 

+  .T 

Noiimauufacturing* 

Durabte  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Iiidustrifts  . . 

.  .55.85 

—  .31 

1.40 

no  clig. 

39.8 

O 

IMticliiuery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

.  .53.44 

+  .84 

1.27 

+  .01 

42.2 

+ 

Faiiriciited  IMetal  Products  .  _ _ 

.  51.72 

+  .82 

1.23 

+  .01 

42.1 

+  .2 

Immber  &  Timlier  Basic  Products  _ 

.  .39.32 

+  ..39 

.95 

—  .01 

41.3 

+  .0 

Stiwmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

.  .39..39 

+  .35 

.95 

no  ehg. 

41.0 

+ 

Millwork,  Plvwood.  etc.  . . . .  ... 

_  39.78 

—  .93 

.90 

no  chg. 

41.(! 

+  -1 

Wooden  Containers  _ _ _ 

+  1.94 

.93 

no  chg. 

42.5 

+  1.9 

Furn.  &  Fiiiislied  Lumber  Products 

.  43.73 

—  .72 

l.OS 

no  chg. 

40.4 

—  .7 

IHI  Furii.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring  _ 

.  43.42 

—  ..37 

l.OS 

+  .01 

40.2 

—  .0 

Stone.  Clay  &  Class  Products  _ 

42.29 

+  .41 

1.03 

no  chg. 

41.1 

+  .0 

Other  Dural  lie  Goodsf  _ 

+  .80 

1.35 

no  chg. 

43.7 

00 

+ 

’Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Dlills  I’roducts  _ 

.  40.93 

+1.82 

1.24 

+  .01 

37.2 

+  1-3 

Yiiru  &  Thread  Mills  . . . 

.  42.95 

+  .12 

1.13 

no  ehg. 

37.1 

+  .1 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ _  . 

_  48.54 

+  2.7.3 

1.29 

+  .01 

37.7 

+  2.0 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

.  40.24 

+2.39 

1.28 

+  .01 

.30.1 

+  1.5 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ _ 

.  55.54 

+3.99 

1.51 

+  .01 

30.8 

+  2.3 

Seamless  Hosiery  _  _ _ _ 

.  .39.91 

+  1..85 

1.10 

+  .02 

85.5 

+  1.2 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod.  _ 

.30.00 

+  .99 

.99 

+  .02 

30.0 

+  -4 

Men’s  &  Roy’s  Harments  _ 

.34.48 

+2.30 

.90 

+  .02 

85.  S 

+  1.5 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ 

40.01 

—  .39 

.9(1 

no  ehg. 

42.3 

—  .4 

Bakery  I’roduets  . . . 

42.39 

—  .47 

1.05 

+  .01 

40.3 

—  .9 

Beverage  Industries  _ 

42.50 

—  .49 

.89 

+  ,01 

47.5 

—1.1 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ _ _ 

47.97 

+  1.14 

1.17 

+  .07 

40.1 

—2.3 

Cigarettes  . . . 

09.71 

+1.S0 

1.40 

+  .0.3 

41.7 

Stemmeries  &  Redryiiig  Plants  _ 

-19.74 

+  .()9 

.94 

+  .02 

40.7 

—2.8 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _ 

70.40 

+.3.97 

1.57 

+  .02 

44.  S 

+  1.2 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperhd.  Mills  _ 

89.90 

+2.28 

1.70 

+  .(H 

45.0 

+  .4 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  _ 

04.39 

+  ,92 

1.03 

no  elig. 

39.4 

+  .5 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ _ 

52.55 

—  .78 

1.19 

•-  .02 

43.2 

—1.0 

Other  Nondurable  Goods$  _ 

44.50 

+  .04 

1.11 

no  chg. 

40.2 

+  .5 

Nonmen  uf  act  nrini/ 

Milling  _  ...  _ _ _ 

51.87 

—1.94 

l.OS 

no  chg. 

48.0 

—1.0 

Non-metallic  Dliiiiiig  . . . 

51.87 

—1.04 

l.OS 

no  chg. 

48.0 

—1.0 

Transportation  &  Public  LTtilities* 

Transportation  (Except  R.  R.p^ 

I’uhlic  Utilities  _ 

53.74 

+  .35 

1.34 

no  chg. 

40.1 

+  .2 

Trade  ..  .  _  _ _ 

45.92 

—  .10 

1.10 

no  ehg. 

41.1 

—  .1 

IVliole.sale  _ _ _ _ _ 

58.92 

+  .23 

1.33 

+  .01 

43.7 

no  ehg. 

Retain**  _ _ _ 

40.98 

—  .27 

1.02 

no  ehg. 

40.2 

—  .3 

Retail  General  Merchandise  . . . 

23.25 

—  .09 

,72 

—  .01 

32.3 

—  .7 

I  lepartmeiit  Stores  _ 

20.14 

—  .59 

.70 

—  .01 

34.2 

—  .5 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  . 

44.03 

—  .01 

..52 

—  .01 

2ti.9 

—  .8 

Retail  Food  Stores  . . . . 

41.54 

+  .55 

1.04 

+  .01 

40.1 

+ 

Grocery  Stores  _ 

37.(H 

+  .97 

.99 

-h  .01 

37.5 

+  -8 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  ... 

03.17 

+  .27 

no  hours  reixirted 

Service* 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  _ _ _ 

2.3.03 

+  .81 

.52 

+  .01 

44.2 

+  .5 

Personal  Services* 

I.aundries  &  Dry  Cleaners  . . 

20.08 

—  .12 

.(>.3 

no  ehg. 

42.1 

—  .3 

Government* 

Federal 

State  &  Local 

Contract  Construction* 

•  Less  than  0.1  per  cent 
••  Preliminary 

t  Includes  transportation ;  electrical  machinery ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manulacturins 
Industries. 

•••  Excludes  eating  and  drinking  places. 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


November,  1951  Compared  With  October,  1951 


«  * 

Nov. 

lt).il 

Oft. 

Xov. 

1!)50 

Net 

ChaiiR'e 

K  roin 
1()/.>1 
To 

n/r,i 

Percent  Change 
From 

Oet.l!t.> 

To 

Nov.  195 

1  Nov.l95() 
To 

1  Nov.  1951 

ousunds 

of  Ktuidouccs) 

....  !)48.I 

044.2 

!)20.5 

+  2.0 

+  0.4 

+  1.0 

_ _ 41!  1.0 

424.0 

42(5.4 

—  4.5 

—  1.1 

—  2.!) 

.....104.” 

102.0 

104.2 

+  1.2 

+  1.2 

—  0.1 

.....  :Hr)..s 

221.1 

:!22.I 

—  5.8 

—  1.8 

—  .5.1 

. .bl’S.C) 

520.2 

4!)4.1 

+  8.4 

+  1.(5 

+  7.0 

.....  2.4 

2.2 

2.4 

+  o.i 

+  4.2 

......  (i..b 

0.0 

0.1 

—  0.1 

—  1.5 

-P  (5.(5 

2.!) 

2.0 

2.0 

.  - 

......  42.1 

41.2 

42.7 

-1-  0.8 

+  1.0 

—  2.7 

......  :h.8 

21.1 

22.7 

-f  0.7 

+  2.2 

—  2.8 

......  4.8 

4.8 

5.1 

. . . 

—  5.0 

.  2.8 

2.8 

.’5.1 

—  0.7 

.....  22.0 

21.5 

24.1 

-P  0.5 

+  1.0 

—  (5.2 

......  20.0 

2!).5 

21.!) 

+  0.5 

+  1.7 

—  0.0 

.....  0.0 

7.1 

7 

—  0.2 

—  2.8 

—  4.2 

......  11.4 

11.2 

7.0 

+  0.2 

+  1.8 

+44,2 

0 

221.8 

240.7 

+  0.2 

+  0.1 

—  7.8 

r.0.2 

50.0 

(51.0 

—  0.0 

—  1.0 

—  4.2 

_  05.7 

!)0.1 

104.1 

—  0.4 

—  0.4 

—  8.1 

.  ..  55.0 

52.0 

00.0 

+  l.f 

+  2.0 

—  0.2 

..  22.2 

22..2 

24.2 

-  0.1 

-  0,4 

—  4.5 

24.0 

22.0 

28.0 

-f  1.2 

-P  5.5 

—12.8 

.....  12.8 

12.!) 

12.7 

—  0.1 

—  0.8 

—  0.0 

.....  7.1 

0.8 

7.2 

-P  0.2 

-P  4.4 

—  1.4 

20  2 

20.2 

10.2 

—  0.1 

—  0.5 

+  4.7 

.....  5.2 

5.1 

5.1 

+  0.1 

+  2.0 

+  2.0 

_  4.1 

4.2 

4.0 

—  0.2 

—  4.7 

+  2.5 

22.1 

27.4 

:!0.4 

—  5.2 

—14.2 

+  5.0 

.  12.5 

12.2 

12.7 

+  0.1’ 

+  1.0 

—  1.(5 

10.0 

22.5 

14.!) 

—  5.0 

—24.0 

+  12.4 

8.7 

8.8 

8.2 

—  0.1 

—  1.1 

+  4.8 

.....  0.7 

ti.O 

5.8 

-p  0.1 

+  1.7) 

+  15.5 

0.4 

0.4 

(5.2 

+  1.0 

0,0 

0.!) 

0.8 

—  0.2 

—  2.0 

—  2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

2.(5 

—  0.1 

—  2.8 

—  2.8 

.....  2.5 

2.5 

2.2 

+  (5.1 

.....  2.2 

2.1 

2.0 

+  0.1 

+  2.2 

+  0.7 

02.2. 

(52.7 

58.1 

-p  0.0 

+  1.0 

+  0.0 

...  20.2 

20.1 

24.4 

+  0.2 

-p  0.8 

+  7.8 

17.4 

17.2 

10.0 

-P  O.I 

+  0.(5 

+  8.8 

.....177.8 

172.0 

172.5 

-P  5.8 

+  2.4 

+  2.1 

...  20.1 

27.7 

27.0 

+  1.4 

+  2.7 

+  5.7 

.....128.S 

124.4 

125.5 

+  4.4 

+  2.2 

+  •-^•4 

...  27.7 

25.0 

2(5.2 

+  2.T 

+  7.7 

+  4.1 

.....  17.7 

10.(5 

17.(5 

+  1.1 

-P  (5.0 

+  0.(5 

....  12.2 

11.0 

12.5 

+  1.7 

-P14.7 

+  (5.4 

22.5 

22.2 

21.7 

+  0.2 

^  1.2 

+  HM 

.....  17.1 

10.8 

15.2 

-P  0.2 

+  1.8 

+  12.5 

.....  22.1 

22.1 

21.8 

+  (5.0 

80.2 

85.0 

82.7 

+  1.2 

+  1.4 

+  2.0 

0.2 

(5.5 

(5.4 

—  0.2 

—  2.1 

—  1.(5 

24.7 

24.8 

24.5 

-  0.1 

—  0.4 

+  0.8 

20.0 

20.7 

20.4 

—  0.1 

—  0.5 

+  1.0 

lOO.O 

lOO.O 

105.2 

—  0.0 

—  0.8 

+  2.0 

.  05.7 

04.0 

40.5 

+  1.7 

+  ’-’.7 

+22.7 

IXlirsTK  V 


NoxVAduicrLTruAL  Employment* 

Maiinfacturin^  . . . . . 

Durable  Roods  _ _ _ _ _ 

Nondurable  Roods  _ 

Noiimaiiufacturiiu;  _ 

Diirahlc  (loads 

i'rimary  Metal  Industries  . . ^ 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

Faltricated  Metal  Products  . . . 

Lumber  &  Timber  P.asic  I'roducts  . 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

Millwork,  I’lywood.  etc.  _ 

Wooden  Rontainers  . . . . 

Pkirii.  &  Finished  Lnmher  Prods.  . 
IIII  Enrn..  IMatt.  &  Bedspring  ... 

Stone,  ('la.v  &  Rlas.s  I’roducts  _ 

(Jther  Durable  RcMxlst  _ 

Nondumhlc  (loads 

Textile*  IMill  Products  . . . 

Yarn  &  Thrc'ad  iMills  _ 

Broad  MTiveu  Fabrics  . . . 

Knitting  IMills  _ _ — 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod.  ... 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Rarments  _ 

F(mk1  &  Kindred  I’roducts  . . . 

Bakery  Products  _ _ 

Beverage  Industries  - - - 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ _ _ 

Cigarettes  _ _ _ 

Stemmeries  &  Kedrying  Plants  _ 

PaiK*r  &  Allied  Products  _ _ _ 

Pulp,  I’aper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  _ . 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  . . 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ 

Other  Nondurable  Ro<idsJ  — . . . 

No)umniuf(icturiii(/ 

Mining  . . . . . 

Non-metallic  Mining  - 

Transi)ortation  &  Public  Utilities  . 
Transportation  (Except  U.  B. )  - 

Public  Utilities  _ — 

Trade  - - 

M’holesale  - - - - - 

Retail  . . . . . 

Retail  Reneral  Merchandise  .. 

Department  Stores  . . — 

Limited  Price  Variety  Store? 

Retail  Food  Stores  . . — 

Rroc'ery  Stores  . .  - 

h’inance.  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

Service  _ _ _ _ - . - 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Housi^s  - 

Personal  Services  - - - 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners  - 

Government  . . . - . 

(Contract  Construction  . — 


Substantial  Employment  Gains 
Mostly  In  Wholesale  And 
Retail  Trade 

Nonagricultural  employment  in  North 
Ciiroliua  increased  .’’>, !)()()  during  November, 
climbing  to  a  total  of  !)48,10d. 

I  >• 

Employment  gains  of  .'i.SOO  wch’e  report¬ 
ed  in  trade,  of  which  4,4(10  r\'as  in  retail 
('stabiishments  and  1.400  in  wiiolesale 
concerns:  1.700  in  the  contract  construc¬ 
tion  industry:  1,1100  in  servici* *  industries: 
(iOO  in  transportation  and  public  utilities: 
SOO  in  the  lumber  industry:  bOO  in  furni¬ 
ture  factories:  and  l.MOO  in  seaudess 
hosiery  mills. 

Labor  Department  statistician  11. 
Pritchard  reported  that  these  employment 
increases  were  offset  to  a  consideridile 
extent  by  seasonal  layoffs  in  other  indus¬ 
tries.  Employment  in  tobacco  stemmeries 
and  redrying  plants  drop]>ed  b.OOO  during 
November,  A  decrease  of  (k)0  was  report<'d 
by  yarn  and  thread  mills,  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  ligure  in  hroad  woven  fabrics  mills 
was  down  400.  Chemicals  were  down  1100. 
Employment  in  fed(‘ral.  state  and  local 
government  agencies  was  reported  from 
M'ashington.  1).  C.,  to  be  down  000  from 
the  October  level. 

WiKjes  And  Hours 

The  "average”  Tarhet*!  factory  worker 
put  in  118.0  hours  a  week  on  his  .job  in 
November — a  fractional  incrt*iise  over  his 
October  workweek.  His  wages,  which 
averaged  $1.18  an  hour.  totaU'd  $4r).i)i')  for 
a  week's  labor — an  incr(*!ise  of  $1.1’-*  over 
his  Octob(>r  earnings. 

The  general  trend  of  wages  and  hours 
in  manufacturing  was  upward,  although 
all  changes  reported  during  Novemhi'r 
were  minor.  Textile  mills  rt'gistert'd  better 
production  hours  with  a  large  number  of 
tirms  reiK)rting  ov(*rtim(‘  work.  A  shorter 
workweek  in  food  i)roducts  and  chemicals 
was  due  to  seasonal  d(‘clines  in  these 
industries.  Higher  average  (‘arnings  of 
workers  in  the  tobacco  industry  were  due 
largely  to  employment  of  a  higher  proiK)r- 
tion  of  skilled  workers  con.secpient  ui>on 
the  seasonal  employment  declines  in 


Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur- 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  ol  the  month. 

•  Preliminary 

Includes  electrical  machinery ;  transportation  equipment  and  uistruments. 

Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 


stemmeries. 

Some  incretises  in  overt inu*  work  were 
reiiorted  hy  it  number  of  tirms  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


IRTII  mmu  MMlCIPilL  BllILDIE  PERMITS 
TOTAL  $15,407,497  MUm  IVEMBER 


Knildiug  iKTiuits  issued  in  7.S  North 
Carolina  lunnicipalitiGS  totaled  $15,407,497 
during  November. 

The  Noveinl)er  tigure,  which  was  higher 
than  that  for  any  month  last  year  except 
January,  was  more  than  double  the 
Cctoher  building  total.  Reason  for  the 
high  tigure  was  the  issuance  of  a  permit 
in  (Ireensboro  for  construction  of  an  800- 
unit.  $(),fiG;!,485  public  housing  project. 

New  housing  t>ermits  totaled  $9,547,300 
di;ring  November.  Permits  included  349 
single-family  dwellings  to  be  built  at  an 
average  estimated  construction  cost  of 
$7,395  each,  23  duplex  dwellings,  and  six 
apartment  buildings.  The  month’s  author¬ 
ized  housing,  including  Greensboro’s  public 


housing  project,  wdll  provide  a  total  of 
1.220  family  dwellings. 

Nonresidential  building  permits  totaled 
$4,795,496  during  November.  They  included 
20  factory  buildings,  30  stores,  nine  office 
buildings,  three  schools,  four  institutional 
buildings,  one  public  utility  building,  five 
commercial  and  55  private  garages,  five 
service  stations,  ten  churches,  one  amuse¬ 
ment  place  and  27  unclassified  structures. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to 
existing  buildings  totaled  $1,004,095  during 
the  month. 

Greensboro  led  the  State  with  permits 
totaling  $0,986,519.  Charlotte,  Durham  and 
Raleigh  each  reported  more  than  $1 
million. 


SUMMARY  OF  lU  ILDING 


PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


November,  1950  and  November,  1951 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Nov.  1950 

Nov.  195 

Percent. 
1  Cltange 

Nov.  1950 

Nov.  1951 

Percent. 

Cliange 

TOTAL 

1,328 

1,817 

-1-  36.8 

$12,196,126 

$14,360,099 

+  17.7 

5S1 

1,104 

139 

-H  90.0 

6,182,840 

9,053,666 

-f  46.4 

167 

—  16.8 

4,827,700 

4,311,171 

—  10.7 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  . 

476 

574 

-1-  20.6 

1,185,586 

995,262 

—  16.1 

Type  of  November  Building 
Permits  Issued  in  28 
Reporting  Cities 


T$ Tin, DINGS  FOR 
WHICH  HERMITS 
WERE  ISSUED 

TYPE  OF  HUIEDINGS:  No.  Costs 


New  Family  Dwelling  Unit  Structures: 

One-family  houses,  detached  _ 274  $2,120,081 

Two-family  houses,  detached  23  151,100 

Three- and  four -family  buildings..  6  94,000 


Units  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or 

local  government  agencies  _ 800  6,663,485 

Tourist  cabins  _  1  25,000 


TOTAL 


1104  $9,053,666 


New  Nonresidential  Struelures: 

Churches  ..... _ 8  339,870 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  and  other  workshops  13  182,185 

Garages,  commercial  _ _ 5  16,100 

Garages,  private  _  50  31,405 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _  3  33,000 

Institutional  buildings  -  3  330,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks..  7  57,525 

Public  works  and  utilities  _  1  964,465 

Educational  buildings  _  3  2,105,391 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 
temporary  offices,  stables,  barns, 

etc.  _ 19  8,895 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  23  237,095 

All  other  nonresidential  _  4  5,240 


SUMMARY  OF  RUILDING  PERMITS 


ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


TOTAL  _ 


139  $4,311,171 


October,  1951  and  November,  1951 


.Vdditions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs: 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings  | 

Estimated  Cost 

Oct.  1951 

Nov.  1951 

Percent.] 
Change  1 

Oct.  1951 

Nov.  1951 

Percent. 

Cliange 

TOTAL 

1,304 

1,817 

+  39.3  1 

$  5,467,133 

$14,360,099 

+  162.7 

Residential  buildings -  - 

402 

1,104 

+  174.6  1 

3,001,073 

9,053,666 

+  201.7 

Non-residential  buildings - 

153 

139 

—  9.2  1 

1,255,165 

4,311,171 

+  243.5 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  .. 

749 

‘  574 

—  23.4  1 

1,210,895 

995,262 

—  17.8 

To  nonhousekeeping 

To  housekeeping  dw'ellings  _ 463  453,190 

residential  buildings  -  6  5,650 

To  nonresidential  buildings  _ 105  536,422 


TOTAL- 


574 


995,262 


SUMMARY  OF  NOVEMBER,  1951  BUILDING  I*ERMITS  ISSl  ED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  C  ITIES 

—  Totals  of  November,  1950  Included  foi’  Comparison — 


CITY 

New  Residential  Buildings 

NewNonResidentialBldg.jAddi’ns.Altera’nsRepair 

All  Construction 

No.  of 
Bldgs. 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  of  Family  Units 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Name 

Y ear  Ago 

Current  MonthjY’earAgo 

Cur.Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo, 

Y'ear  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Y'^ear  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

1817 

$6,182,840 

■$9,053,666 

1018 

1141 

$4,827,700 

$4,311,171 

$1,185,586 

$  995,262 

$12,196,126 

$14,360,099 

Albemarle _ 

5 

36,500 

8,500 

6 

2 

223,500 

2,500 

2,000 

4,000 

262,000 

15,000 

Asheville  . . . 

33 

95,200 

54,200 

12 

5 

9,750 

45,950 

14,893 

18,641 

119,843 

118,791 

Burlington _  . 

27 

98,900 

48,100 

17 

9 

54,810 

19,440 

15,863 

257,975 

169,573 

325,515 

Charlotte _ 

154 

2,837,640 

501,104 

485 

72 

375,138 

424,659 

289,083 

89,986 

3,501,861 

1,015,749 

Concord _ 

8 

46,350 

15,600 

10 

5 

157,918 

20,000 

10,250 

17,000 

214,518 

52,600 

Durham _ _ 

122 

347,225 

141,600 

48 

15 

54,950 

1,468,950 

85,162 

161,085 

487,337 

1,771,635 

Elizabeth  City _  . 

8 

26,900 

20,000 

5 

2 

1,980 

800 

3,050 

2,250 

31,930 

23,050 

Fayetteville _ 

72,500 

17 

46,800 

9,330 

128,630 

Gastonia  . . . 

10 

8  6,025 

31,000 

13 

5 

19,000 

13,260 

14  +  00 

1,400 

119,425 

45,660 

Goldsboro  _ _ _ 

35 

82,700 

175,500 

16 

18 

120,700 

8,850 

18,470 

16,600 

221,870 

200,950 

Greensboro _ 

866 

457,700 

6,900,585 

95 

832 

50,600 

38,720 

218,851 

47,214 

727,151 

6,986,519 

Greenville _ 

13 

130,300 

149,500 

24 

12 

35,000 

130,300 

184,500 

Henderson  . . 

Hickory . . . 

14 

52,750 

45,500 

8 

4 

76,730 

3,000 

22,159 

4,825 

151,639 

53,325 

High  Point _ 

57 

113,040 

108,600 

21 

21 

8,250 

13,850 

29,680 

12,335 

150,970 

134,785 

Kinston  _ 

22 

222,000 

51,150 

23 

12 

42,500 

21,800 

72,500 

243,800 

166,150 

Le.xington _ 

14 

14,000 

36,500 

5 

10 

7,000 

7,000 

700 

4,500 

21,700 

48,000 

New  Bern _ 

13 

38,980 

5,500 

9 

1 

50,475 

940 

9,320 

15,040 

98,775 

21,480 

Raleigh  ...  ^ _ 

52 

491,350 

128,400 

53 

17 

602,185 

1,751,182 

33,650 

67,910 

1,127,185 

1,947,492 

Reidsville . 

16 

10,000 

38,400 

2 

11 

in  n n 

?  4^'n 

Rocky  Mount _  . 

53 

8i;230 

84,465 

8 

10 

115,050 

48J12 

95,114 

43,970 

291,394 

177,147 

Salisbury _ 

30 

46,400 

53,300 

10 

9 

2,050 

246,208 

5,210 

7,791 

53,660 

307,299 

Shelby  .  . . 

22 

70,300 

80,400 

19 

16 

3  095 

47  nnn 

A  ^9.^ 

7? 

1  99  R9^ 

Statesville  _ 

13 

15,100 

30,000 

5 

6 

^  non 

4  ’  Tv  n 

Thomasville . 

7 

9,000 

13,000 

3 

2 

5i!200 

+  300 

3,100 

60,200 

17,400 

WMlmington _  . 

98 

96,500 

84,462 

10 

11 

20,050 

2,050 

48,913 

26,736 

165+63 

113,248 

Wilson  _ 

1  4 

247,100 

56,000 

32 

8 

2,086,094 

3,700 

7,050 

54,500 

2,3401244 

114;200 

Winston-Salem 

111 

357,150 

192,300 

63 

26 

231,975 

49,650 

230,638 

53,029 

819,763 

294;979 

X — No  report  received. 
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FOOD  PiFli  III  STAFF  ADVANCED  51 P 


SALAaV  STABILIZATION 
INFORMATION  NOW 
AVAILABLE  AT  N.  C.  LABOR 
DEPT’S  WAGE-HOUR  OFFICES 


Tlie  field  ofBctvi  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Lalmr’s  Wage  and  Hour  Division  have 
completed  arrangements  with  the  Otiice  of 
Saiary  Stabilization  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  and  assistance  to  employers  on  salary 
stabilization  i>rol)lems,  Mrs.  I’aiiline  W. 
Horton,  federal  Wage-Hour  Division  repre¬ 
sentative,  announced  recently. 

Mr.s.  Horton  said  the  North  t’arolina 
Dei)artment  of  Labor's  Wage-Hour  offices 
in  Raleigh,  Goldsboro,  Greensboro,  Char¬ 
lotte  and  Asheville  are  prepared  to  assist 
employers  and  their  supervisory  personnel 
on  salary  stabilization  (pieBtions  as  well 
as  wage  control  problems.  The  various 
forms,  regulations  and  orders  issued  by 
the  Salary  Stabilization  Board  may  h(> 
obtained  at  any  of  these  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  offices,  she  stated. 

Official  rulings  as  to  whether  certain 
salary  adjustments  may  be  made  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  avitilable  only  through  the 
otfice  of  Salary  Stabilization  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  1).  C.,  the  official  ix)inted  o»it.  The 
Wage-Hour  Division  offices  will  issue 
authoritative  rulings  on  wage  control 
matters  oidy. 

Mrs.  Horton  urged  employers,  union 
officials  and  other  interi»st(‘d  ))erst>ns  to 
contact  the  nearest  North  Carolina  Wage- 
Hour  office  to  obtain  all  necessary  forms 
and  assistance  concerning  both  wage  and 


Differences  in  “Market  Basket” 
Cost  Found  To  Be  Very  Slight 
Among  Seven  N.  C.  Cities 

Itetail  food  prices  in  seven  North 
Carolina  cities  increased  an  average  of 
•").<S  iK'r  cent  between  December  lo.  1950 
and  December  1.5,  1951. 

“The  difference  in  the  total  cost  of  the 
'market  biisket’  containing  .5.3  standard 
food  items  was  found  to  be  very  slight 
over  the  State."  commented  Clarence  H. 
Pritchard,  director  of  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Division  of  Statistics.  “The  maxi¬ 
mum  spread  of  market  basket  costs  lie- 
tween  the  lowest  and  highest  priced  cities 
amounted  to  just  a  tittle  over  two  per 
cent.” 

The  average  market  basket  cost  in  the 
cities  on  December  15.  1951,  from  highest 
to  lowe.st,  was  as  follows : 


Grt'enville 

.1:31.52 

Greensboro  . 

21 .4S 

R'aleigh  . 

21.30 

Salisbury 

21.30 

Charlotte 

21.22 

Asheville' 

21.13 

Wilmington 

21.05 

The  maximum  difference  found  by  the 
Labor  Dt'iiartmeiit  personnel,  who  check 
l)rices  in  the  .seviai  cities  on  a  <|uart<‘rly 
basis,  was  a  differema'  of  47  c(‘nts  between 
Wilnungton  .'ind  Gi'r“enville  in  the  total 
market  basket  cost. 

Ml'.  Pritchard  iiointed  out  that  there 
was  a  clear  relationship  between  tlu>  food 
lirice  percentage'  increast's  in  tiu'  various 
cities  over  tin*  year  and  their  relative 
market  basket  cost  positions  a  year  ago. 

Without  ('xce'plion.  lu'  ('xi)laint'd,  th(> 
cities  followed  the  following  pattern  or 
trend:  Cities  which  had  relativi'ly  higher 
food  jirices  in  December.  19.5(1  reported 
lower  iK*rcenlag('  increase's  eive'r  the'  l‘J- 


salary  cemtrols. 

month  t^'r!!)!!. 

( 'oin'e'i'se'ly. 

those'  citii's  in 

AVERAGE 

“MARKET  BASKET” 

COST  IN  SEVEN  N. 

C.  CITIES 

Pe'r  ce'iit  Change 

De'C.  t."!,  IH.'.l 

Se'pl.  I.l,  I  A. 11 

Orr.  1.1,  10.1(1 

Sept.  19.11 

Dec.  1960 

TIee.  1951 

T)ec.  1951 

Asheville  .. 

.  .1121.1.': 

.1120.7:: 

.1119.9S 

+  L!I 

+.5.,S 

<  'harlotte' 

.  21.22 

-21.21 

20.27 

No  Chg. 

+  4.7 

GrtH'nsboro 

..  .  2L4.S 

21.17 

•20.19 

-fl.l 

+  0  4 

<  Ire'envilk' 

21.52 

21.25 

20..':2 

-f  1.2 

:  +''-.9 

Raleigh 

2i.::o 

21.19 

20.00 

-l-o.s 

+  0.5 

Salisburv 

.  21.30 

20.  SO 

•20.:::: 

+  •2.4 

+  4.S 

Wilmington 

21.05 

21.04 

19.70 

+  0.1 

+  0.0 

City  AvKUAeiK  .1121.29 

1121.00 

.1120.1:: 

+  1.1 

+.5.S 

which  prices  were  re'lative'ly  leiwer  in 
Dece'inber,  1950  reilled  up  higher  iie're-ent- 
age  ine-reases  eluring  the  ye'ar  1951.  This 
inelie-ate'd  a  “levelling-out”  tireicess,  Mr. 
Pritchard  said;  but  all  that  the  levelling 
out  amounteel  tee  was  a  re'elue-tion  eif  the' 
maximum  inter-city  price'  spreael  from  5s 
cents  in  December.  19.50,  tei  47  cents  in 
December.  1951. 

Wilmingtem.  feir  example,  where  jerie-e's 
were  lowest  among  the  cities  both  in  1950 
and  1951,  reiairteei  the  highest  i>ercentagi' 
increase  over  the  year  a  juni])  of  0.0  )H'r 
cent. 

Salisbury,  which  had  the'  highe'st  price's 
in  De'cember,  1950.  had  the  next  to  lowe'sl 
]>ere'entage  increase  over  the  year — a  rise 
of  4.S  i«'r  cent,  which  was  smalie'st  of  all 
e'xeept  for  Charlotte. 

All  of  the'  other  cities  conforme'd  to  this 
trenel.  falling  in  betwe'en  the'se  two  e'x- 
tremes.  Se'cond  highest  perce-ntage'  in¬ 
crease'  occurre'd  in  Raleigh,  where  the- 
market  basket  e-ost  increase'd  0.5  p('r  e'cnl 
over  the'  year.  Greensboro  took  third  i>laee 
with  a  rise  of  0.4  per  ce'iit.  Greenville'  was 
fourth  with  an  increase  of  5.9  per  cent 
Asheville  was  fifth  with  ji  rise  of  5.)S  ))('r 
(('lit — which  was  the  same'  as  the  ave'rage 
pe'rcentage  increase  for  all  se've'ii  e'itles. 

Salisbury  and  Charlotte  wi'rc'  the  onl.e' 
citie's  fremi  which  a  marki't  basket  cost 
incre'ase  of  less  than  five'  pe'r  ce'iit  was 
re'peu'ted.  Food  prie'es  advane-e'd  4.S  per 
e'eiit  in  Salisbury  and  4.7  pe'r  e'ent  in 
Charlotte',  which  had  the'  lowest  iH'rcent- 
age  incre'ase'  eif  all. 

In  their  re'lative'  iHisitions  its  re'gards 
iictUiil  imirke't  basket  e-osts.  iMr.  Pritchard 
also  iMiinte'd  out.  idl  of  the'  cities  exce])! 
Wilmington  and  Ashe'ville  shifted  iirouiid 
during  the  yeiir.  Wilmington  wiis  iit  the' 
bottom  of  the'  list  and  Asheville'  was  ne'xl 
to  the*  bottom  both  in  1950  iind  1951. 

Gre'e'iiville',  which  was  se'Cond  highe'St  in 
I  fe'ce'inber.  1950.  move'd  up  to  highest  in 
December.  1951.  Salisbury,  in  which  food 
Itrict'S  were'  totis  in  Decembe'r.  19.50,  move'd 
down  to  femrth  place  in  De'ce'inbe'r.  1951. 
Gre'ensboro.  which  wtis  exiictly  in  the'  mid¬ 
way  jtosition  among  the'  citie'S  in  De'ce'in- 
ber,  1950.  jumiied  up  t't  second  highe'st 
in  De'ce'inbe'r,  lfl51.  Riih'igh  climbe'd  up 
two  notches,  rising  from  third  from  the 
bottom  of  the  list  in  De'cembe'r,  1950  tc 
third  from  the  top  in  Decembe'r.  1951. 
Charlotte',  which  was  third  from  the'  toje 
in  De'ce'inber.  19.50.  slid  down  to  third  from 
the'  bottom  in  De'Ce'inlK'r.  1951. 

Gene'i'all.v.  prices  increase'd  on  .'is  of  the 
.5.'!  food  ite'ins  surve'.ve'd  eind  de'e-re'iise'd  on 
15  ite'ins,  although  there  were  .some  fe'w 
( ( 'out  inue'd  on  jeage'  3  » 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  G42  industrial  establishments 
were  insiiected  in  North  Caroiina  during 
December  by  the  safety  and  health  in¬ 
spectors  of  tile  Division  of  Standards  and 
Inspections,  The  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  under  the  provisions  of  the  North 
Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and 
health  regulations.  A  total  of  21,779  work¬ 
ers  were  employed  by  the  firms  insix^cted. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  Law  inspection  work  during  Decem¬ 


ber  were  as  follows ; 

Complaint  Investigations  _  10 

Reinspections  _ 2G 

Conferences _ _ 191 

Accident  Investigations _ _ 2 

I'iolations  Noted  _ 471 

Compliances  Secured  _ 542 


Seven  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  General  Statutes,  including  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor 
I.aw,  were  investigated  by  the  inspectors 
during  December.  Violations  of  the  law 
were  found  in  six  of  these  cases.  Recom¬ 
mendations  were  made  by  the  inspectors 
to  correct  the  violations  and  immediate 
compliance  was  promised. 

Four  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  State  industrial  safety  and  health 
regulations  were  investigated.  Violations 
were  found  in  three  of  these  cases.  Recom¬ 
mendations  were  made  to  correct  them 
and  immediate  compliance  was  promised. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

total  of  G9  establishments  were 
inspected  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  AVage  and  Hour  Law  during 
December. 

Aholations  were  found  as  follows: 

Provision  Establishments 

of  Law  in  Violation 

Minimum  AVage  and/t)r  Overtime  ....o4 

Child  Labor  _ _ _ 14 

Records  _ _ _ 30 

Five  of  the  establishments  inspected 
were  in  full  comidiance  wuth  the  AA'age 
and  Hour  Law.  Sixteen  others  had  only 
record-keeping  violations. 

A  total  of  .i!28,5]G.S4  in  Itack  wages  was 
paid  to  150  workers  during  December 
following  disclosure  of  wage  and  hour 
violations.  The  payments  were  made  by 
•'IG  establishments. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


December,  1951  Compared  With  November,  1951 


At.  Wkly  Net  Av.  Hrly.  Net  At.  Hrs.  Net 
INDUSTRIES  Earn.  Chg.  Earns.  Chg.  Worked  Chg. 

••  Per  Wk. 


Alanufacturing  _ _  _  _ .$47.25 

Durable  Goods  . . . - .  44.84 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 4S.0.8 

Nonmanufacturing* 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  . . .  57.71 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _  54.G4 

Faliricated  Metal  Product.s  _  52.02 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  .  40.00 

Sa\vmills  &  I’laning  Mills  _  40.00 

Alillwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _  41.06 

AAModen  Containers  _  40.70 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products..  44.31 
HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring  ..  43.84 

Stone,  Clay  «&  Glass  Products _  44.48 

Other  Durable  Goodst  _ G0.44 

jVondurable  Goods 

Textile  Alill  Product.s  _ 47.97 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ 43.57 

Broad  AA'oven  Fabrics  _ ..... _  50.93 

Knitting  Mills  _  47. G6 

lAill  Fashioneed  Hosiery  .  57. 7G 

Seamless  Hosiery  . .  . . .  39. G9 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  I’rod.  _  36.32 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _  34.65 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _  41.10 

Bakery  Products  _ 43.20 

Beverage  Industries  . 42.59 

Tobacco  Manufactures  . . .  .  47.05 

Cigarettes  . . 58.75 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  .  38.63 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _  .  70.65 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  _  7!). 70 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  _ 66.24 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _  50.98 

Other  Nondurable  Goods$  ...... _ 46.05 

N  onni  a  n  iifact  urin  g 

Mining  . . 48.02 

Non-metailic  Mining  _ _ 48.02 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities* 
Transportation  (Except  R.  R.  )* 

Public  Utilities  _ 52.91 

Trade  _ 43.3t! 

AAdiolesale  _ 57.63 

Retail***  _  3!). 11 

Retail  General  Merchandise  _  23.09 

Department  Stores _ _ 26.34 

Limited  Price  A^ariety  Stores  .  13.65 

Retail  Food  Stores  _  40.48 

Grocery  Stores  _ 36.91 

Finance.  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  ....  60.54 
Service* 

Hotels  &  Roomin.g  Houses  _  23.05 

Personal  Service* 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners  .  _  27.60 

Government* 

Contract  Construction* 

Miscelianeous§ 


-fl.29 

$1.19 

+ 

.01 

39.8 

+  .9 

-f  .82 

1.08 

+ 

.01 

41.7 

+  .5 

-fl.45 

1.23 

+ 

.01 

39.1 

+  1.0 

+  1.78 

1.42 

+  0.1 

40.6 

+  .8 

+  .84 

1.27 

no  chg. 

43.0 

+  .73 

1.23 

+  .01 

42.2 

+  .2 

+  .82 

.96 

+  .01 

41.7 

+  .5 

+  .75 

.95 

no  chg. 

42.0 

+  .6 

+  1.28 

.97 

+  .01 

42.6 

+1.0 

+1.10 

.94 

+  .01 

43.4 

+  .9 

+  .58 

1.09 

+  .01 

40.8 

+  .9 

+ 

l.tH) 

+  .01 

40.4 

+  .1 

+2.01 

1.04 

+  .01 

42.7 

+  1.5 

+  .44 

1.38 

+  .01 

43.7 

no  chg. 

+  1.92 

1.‘24 

no  chg. 

38.6 

+  1.4 

+  1..54 

1.13 

no  chg. 

38.5 

+  1.4 

+2.39 

1.29 

no  chg. 

39.4 

+1.7 

+  1.36 

1.29 

+  0.1 

37.0 

+  .9 

+1.99 

1.52 

+  .01 

37.9 

+  1.0 

+  .78 

1.11 

+  .01 

35.9 

+ 

+  .21 

.98 

no  chg. 

37.2 

+  .5 

+  .17 

.95 

—  .01 

36.5 

+  -u 

+  .44 

.97 

+  .01 

42.5 

no  chg. 

+  .61 

1.06 

+  .01 

40.7 

no  chg. 

+  .06 

.89 

no  chg. 

47.6 

—  .1 

--  .10 

1.21 

+  .03 

39.4 

-1.2 

-1.96 

1.45 

—  .01 

40.7 

—1.0 

+  1.10 

1.00 

+  .06 

38.8 

—1.1 

+  .50 

1.57 

no  chg. 

45.1 

+  .9 

—  .30 

1.75 

—  .01 

45.4 

_ _  o 

+  1.82 

1.68 

+  .04 

39.5 

+  .1 

—  .32 

1.18 

—  .01 

43.4 

+  .2 

+  1.51 

1.10 

—  .01 

42.0 

+  1.8 

— 3.85 

1.07 

-  .01 

44.7 

- 0.0 

-^3.85 

1.07 

—  .01 

44.7 

—3.8 

—  .68 

1.36 

+  .02 

39.0 

—1.0 

—  1.44 

1.06 

—  .03 

40.8 

•  > 

-  .♦> 

+  .50 

1.31 

no  chg. 

44.0 

—  .5 

—1.84 

.98 

—  .04 

39.9 

—  .4 

—  .27 

.70 

-  .02 

33.2 

+  .8 

+  .08 

.75 

—  .01 

35.1 

+  .7 

—  .41 

.48 

—  .04 

28.3 

+  1.4 

—1.04 

1.03 

-  .01 

39.4 

no  chg. 

—  .13 

.99 

no  chg. 

37.4 

—  .1 

—  .81 

No 

Hours  Reported 

+  .24 

.51 

—  .01 

44.9 

+  .7 

+  .87 

.64 

no  chg. 

43.1 

+  1.0 

••  Preltminary 

t  Includes  transportation ;  electrical  machinery ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manulacturine 
industries  and  petroleum  products. 

•  Data  not  available. 

Excludes  eating  and  drinking  places. 
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AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD 

IN  SEVEN  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

December  15,  1951 

Prei)ared  by  Division  of  Statistics,  N.  C.  Department  of  Labor 


FOOD  AND  TJNIT 


she  ■ 
ville 

Char¬ 

lotte 

Greens  - 
boro 

Green¬ 

ville 

Kaleigh 

Salis¬ 

bury 

Wilmmg  - 
ton 

1  .577 

.$  .532 

Averaae  Price 
.8  .567  .j;  .547  .$  ..56;i 

.1:  .525 

,531 

.20;! 

.193 

.197 

.210 

.201 

.215 

.197 

.070 

.077 

.088 

.078 

.081 

.087 

.070 

.184 

.186 

.189 

.182 

.184 

.187 

.181 

.178 

.180 

.183 

.188 

.179 

.190 

.177 

.152 

.161 

.154 

.159 

.1,58 

.165 

.157 

.495 

.461 

.442 

.452 

.429 

,466 

.479 

1.087 

1.122 

1.109 

1.045 

1.106 

1.051 

1.073 

.851 

.791 

.837 

.795 

.873 

.789 

.,834 

.745 

.742 

.751 

.727 

.7:3:! 

.721 

.716 

.595 

.596 

.599 

.568 

.596 

.616 

.589 

.678 

.636 

.672 

.673 

.60S 

.6.52 

.6,52 

1.161 

1.147 

1.207 

1.069 

1.151 

1.099 

1.160 

.644 

.662 

.696 

.653 

.663 

.646 

.072 

.620 

.609 

.644 

.664 

..587 

..566 

.623 

.609 

.619 

.&35 

.695 

.628 

.574 

.601 

.319 

.333 

.325 

..324 

..3,36 

.344 

.351 

.904 

.914 

.914 

.920 

.860 

.956 

.893 

.517 

.516 

.517 

.523 

.515 

.494 

.520 

.561 

.563 

.567 

.587 

.599 

.581 

.571 

.877 

.881 

.868 

.879 

.868 

.833 

.872 

.594 

.579 

.603 

.584 

.668 

.015 

.576 

.“>43 

.244 

.247 

.252 

.241 

.2.33 

.244 

.308 

.310 

.308 

.323 

.294 

.316 

.326 

.143 

.146 

.146 

.151 

.147 

.148 

.145 

.754 

.707 

.767 

.750 

.751 

.778 

.736 

.106 

.107 

.101 

.111 

.095 

.109 

.117 

.131 

.129 

.146 

.148 

.147 

.144 

.143 

.293 

.277 

.319 

.343 

.298 

.3.32 

.312 

.178 

.172 

.178 

.220 

.184 

.179 

.207 

.095 

.100 

.090 

.092 

.105 

.094 

.090 

.161 

.175 

.178 

.186 

.184 

.187 

.192 

.198 

.251 

.199 

.216 

.199 

.194 

.201 

.087 

.089 

.09!) 

.092 

.086 

.093 

.091 

.914 

.930 

.999 

.973 

.967 

.987 

.888 

.157 

.228 

.174 

.178 

.179 

.178 

.151 

.130 

.141 

.132 

.116 

.126 

.12.3 

.114 

.280 

.29(! 

.250 

.309 

.304 

.299 

.287 

.340 

.349 

.354 

.355 

.:360 

.055 

.:!45 

.383 

.373 

.374 

.357 

.388 

.440 

.352 

.210 

.217 

.213 

.203 

.220 

.226 

.222 

.225 

.226 

.245 

.277 

.2.54 

.245 

.215 

.ia3 

.176 

.159 

.170 

.163 

.193 

.101 

.102 

.102 

.106) 

.107 

.105 

.109 

.105 

2.S5 

.277 

.278 

.292 

.281 

.282 

.264 

.149 

.148 

.151 

.164 

.156 

.1.55 

.151 

.884 

.906 

.886 

.907 

.914 

.899 

.857 

1  .239 

.239 

.’241 

.245 

.240 

.24(i 

.244 

.232 

.236 

.2.34 

.2:19 

.2.37 

.245 

.231 

•>9-^ 

.323 

.328 

.360 

.28!) 

.2.8.3 

.:!:!0 

.388 

.399 

.3!H) 

.40!) 

.380 

.410 

.;!94 

..327 

.340 

.312 

.347 

..•!19 

..",42 

.327 

.  .102 

.103 

.102 

.104 

.102 

.104 

.101 

Cereals  &  Bakery  Prouitcts 
Cereals: 

Flour,  wheat,  5  lb.  _ _ 

Corn  flakes.  11  oz.  _ 

Corn  meal,  lb.  _ 

Rice,  lb.  . . . 

Rolled  oats,  20  oz.  _ 

Bakery  products: 

Bi'ead,  white,  11>.  _ 

Vanilla  cookies,  lb.  . . 

Meats 

Beef: 

Round  steak.  11).  _  - 

Rib  roast,  lb.  _ _ 

Chuck  roast,  lb.  _ 

Frankfurters,  lb.  — 

Hamburger,  lb.  _ 

Veal: 

Cutlets,  lb.  . -  -  _ 

Pork: 

Chops,  lb.  .  ..  .  . . . .  - 

Bacon,  sliced,  11).  _ 

Ham,  whole,  lb _ _ 

Salt  pork,  lb.  - 

Laml) : 

Leg.  11) . _ _ 

Poultry: 

Fryers,  dr.  &  drawn,  lb. 
Fish: 

Salmon,  pink,  10  oz.  can 
Dairy  Products 

Butter,  11).  _  ..  . 

('heese,  lb _ _ 

Milk,  fresh  (groc.).  qt. 

Ice  Cream,  bulk.  pt.  _ 

Milk,  evaporated, 

141  oz.  can  ...  . 

Fogs,  Fresh,  doz.  .  . 

Fruits  &  Vegetables 
Fresh: 

Apples,  11).  _ 

Bananas,  lb. 

Oranges,  size  200,  doz. 

Beans,  green,  lb.  - 

(,'abbage,  lb.  . 

CaiTOts,  bunch  .  . 

Lettuce,  bead  - 

Onions,  lb.  ..  . 

Potatoes,  15  lb.  . 

Spinach,  lb.  _ 

Sw'eet  potatoes,  lb. 
Tomiitoes,  lb. 

Canned : 

Peaches,  §21  can 
Pineapple,  §21  can  .. 

Corn,  §2  can  - 

Peas,  §2  can  — . 
Tomatoes,  §2  can 
Baby  Food,  4  %  oz.  jar 
Dried: 

Prunes,  lb.  . - 

Navy  beans,  lb. 
Beverages 

Coffee,  lb. 

Cola  drink. 

Fats  &  Oils 
Lard,  lb. 

Shortening, 

bydi'ogeiiated,  lb. 
Salad  dressing,  pt. 
Margarine,  colored,  lb. 
Sugar  &  Sweets 

Sugar,  lb.  .  . 


-.H  .57 


(1  bottle  carton 


Bureaucratic  Double-Talk 

.Jerry  Kluttz,  columnist  for  The  AVasb- 
ington  Post,  has  compiled  a  glossary  in 
which  he  defines  some  of  the  terms  com¬ 
monly  used  in  governmental  activities. 
With  bis  permission  selections  from  bis 
list  of  “Federalese’’  are  given  below.  Many 
readers  will  no  doubt  have  bad  contact  in 
their  own  experience  with  some  of  the 
types  and  situations  which  he  defines. 

A  PROGRAM — Any  assignment  that 
can’t  be  completed  by  one  phone  call. 

TO  FXPEDITF — To  confound  confusion 
with  commotion. 

TO  ACTIVATE— To  make  carbons  and 
add  names  to  the  memorandum. 

UNDER  CONSIDERATION  —  Never 
heard  of  it. 


UNDER  ACTIVE  CONSIDERATION— 
We’re  looking  in  the  tiles  for  it. 

A  CONFERENCE — A  place  where  con¬ 
versation  is  substituted  for  the  dreariness 
of  labor  and  the  loneliness  of  thought. 

SYNTHESIS — A  compounding  of  detail¬ 
ed  bewilderment  into  a  vast  and  comfort- 
iible  confusion  which  offends  no  one. 

A  SURVEY  IS  BEING  MADE  ON  THIS 
— We  need  more  time  to  think  of  an 
answer. 

FURTHER  SUBSTANTIATING  DATA 
NECESSARY — We’ve  lost  your  stuff. 
Send  it  again. 

RESEARCH — Copying  from  one  book 
is  plagiarism ;  copying  from  two  books  is 
research. 


A  STATISTICIAN— A  man  who  draws 
a  mathematically  precise  line  from  an 
unwarranted  assumption  to  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

AN  EXPER’T— A  person  who  avoids  all 
the  small  errors  as  he  sweeps  forward  to 
the  grand  fallacy. 


Pood  Prices 
(Continued  from  page  1) 

exceptions  to  tliis  rule.  Most  cities  report¬ 
ed  i)rice  decreases  on  corn  meal,  bacon, 
liam,  salt  pork,  salmon,  eggs,  bananas, 
oranges,  i)ineapples,  beans.  Navy  beans, 
tomatoes,  prunes,  shortening,  and  marg(‘- 
rine.  With  some  exceptions,  most  cities 
reported  higher  prices  on  all  other  items 
surveyed. 
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Total  About  Equal  To  Sum  For 
1950 


A  total  of  !fll3,112,378  worth  of  new 
building  construction  work  was  author¬ 
ized  in  28  North  Carolina  cities  of  more 
than  10,000  iwpulation  during  the  year 
1951. 

The  year’s  building  total  was  almost 
identical  with  the  slightly  more  than 
$113,000,000  worth  of  new  construction 
authorized  by  the  same  cities  during  1950. 

Continuing  a  trend  which  has  been  in 
evidence  for  many  years,  the  greater  part 
of  the  building  was  done  in  the  State’s 
six  largest  cities,  all  of  which  continued 
to  grow  bigger.  Charlotte  reported  more 
than  $20  million  worth  of  permits  issued. 
Greensboro  more  than  $14  million,  Raleigh 
and  Winston-Salem  over  $12  million  each. 
Durham  more  than  $9  million  and  Ashe¬ 
ville  over  $G  million. 

A  total  of  $62,003,013 — substantially 
more  than  half  of  the  year’s  authorized 
building  in  the  28  cities — was  the  esti¬ 
mated  construction  cost  of  new  housing. 
’The  residential  building  permits  included 
4,779  single-family  dwellings,  345  one- 
family  semidetached  and  row  houses.  380 
duplexes,  233  apartment  buildings,  1,291 
publicly  owned  residential  buildings,  two 
hotels  and  four  tourist  camps. 


The  new  housing  authorized  in  the  cities 
last  year  provides  a  total  of  8,524  family 
dwellings.  This  is  just  slightly  more  than 
the  8,452  family  dwellings  authorized  by 
the  same  cities  the  pi’evious  year. 

The  4,779  single-family,  privately  owned 
houses  autliorized  during  1951  were  built 
at  an  estimated  total  construction  cost  of 
$30,940,520.  The  average  estimated  con¬ 
struction  cost  for  each  house  in  this 
group  was  $7,729. 

New  nonresidential  building  authorized 
by  the  cities  last  year  totaled  $33,900,153. 
The  permits  in  this  group  included  162 
factory  and  workshop  buildings,  357 
stores,  30  school  buildings,  14  public 
utility  buildings,  seven  public  buildings, 
87  office  buildings  and  banks,  21  institu¬ 
tional  ))uildings,  51  service  stations,  082 
private  garages,  31  commercial  garages. 
11  amusement  and  recreation  buildings, 
and  87  churches. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to 
existing  hiiildings  amounted  to  $10,603,212 
during  the  year.  Of  this  amount,  $10,585.- 
547  was  the  estimated  cost  of  work  on 
nonresidential  buildings  and  $0,017,665 
was  for  work  on  housekeeping  dwellings 
and  other  re.sidential  buildings. 


’Teen-Age  Elmployment 
Certifications  Rise 
28%  During  1951 

Employment  certiticatious  of  ’teen-age 
minors  entering  industrial  employment 
during  1951  were  28  per  cent  more 
numerous  than  in  1950. 

A  recent  compilation  of  reports  from 
North  Carolina  superintendents  of  public 
welfare,  who  serve  as  employment  certifi¬ 
cate  issuing  agents  for  the  Department 
of  Labor,  indicates  that  a  total  of  25,540 
young  people  under  18  years  of  age  re¬ 
ceived  employment  certitieates  last  year. 

The  reason  for  this  large  increase 
appears  to  be  that  job  openings  for  ’teen¬ 
agers — hotli  for  temporary  work  and  full¬ 
time  employment — were  numerous  during 
most  of  the  year.  Another  contributing 
factor  was  the  fact  that  North  Carolina’s 
total  e  m  p  1  o  y  e  d  nonagricultural  labor 
force  increased  more  than  three  per  cent 
during  1951,  rising  from  972.200  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  1950,  to  1,001,700  in  December,  1951. 

(’ertification  totals,  by  month,  for  1950 
and  1951  were  as  follows : 


WoO 

]9ol 

.Tanuary  . 

.  ..  839 

1,099 

Februarv  . 

600 

1,162 

IMarch  . . 

985 

1,544 

April  .  ..  _ 

888 

1,342 

May 

. .  1,288 

2,035 

.Tune  .  . . 

......  1,944 

3,729 

.Tuly  . . 

.....  1,595 

2.210 

August  _ 

.......  2,352 

2,430 

September  ... 

.....  2,562 

2,368 

October 

..  2,141 

2,175 

November  .... 

. .  2,287 

2,741 

December  _ 

......  2,347 

2,093 

YEAR  ... 

.......  19,888 

25.540 

SUMMARY  OF  1951  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


CITY 

No.  oi 
Bldgs. 

New  Residential  Bniidings 

New  Non- 
Re  sidentiai  Bniidings 

Additions,  Alterations 
and  Repairs 

Total 

Estimated  Cost 

No,  of 

Family  Units 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Total  All  Cities 

. 

16,560 

$62,603,013 

8,524 

$.33,906.15:5 

$16,603,212 

$11.3.112,;37S 

Albemarle 

107 

309,850 

61 

170,475 

61,150 

601.475 

Asheville 

594 

3,474„S06 

430 

2.756..3,34 

261,66.3 

6,492,80.3 

Burlington  _ 

581 

1,492,360 

246 

1.644,614 

560,770 

.3,697,744 

Charlotte  .  ... 

2,086 

10,658,305 

980 

7.292,4,88 

2,482,109 

20,432,902 

Concord  . 

_ 

ISO 

9.39,305 

146 

26,3,360 

165,175 

1,367.840 

Durham  .  . . 

1,794 

2,129,043 

287 

1,913,685 

5,2.36,22!) 

9.278,957 

Elizabeth  Citv  .. 

111 

248.800 

51 

337,710 

40,675 

627,185 

Fayetteville  . 

...  ..  . 

884 

2.189,270 

5.’!5 

.319,025 

.31.5,1.38 

2.,8;33,43.3 

Gastonia  .  . 

414 

1,490,052 

25,8 

.537,185 

26!).75<l 

2,302.987 

Goldsboro _ . ... 

374 

1,070,800 

1.32 

291,825 

503,450 

1,,866,07.5 

Greensboro 

2,0.39 

11,381.667 

1.682 

2,413.379 

96,3.6:!4 

14,758,680 

Greenville  _  .. 

103 

1,4.34,475 

217 

9‘>  (500 

1  DT'*; 

Henderson  . . 

_ _ 

34 

122,500 

17 

12n50 

.3,975 

1.38,925 

Hickory 

218 

061,4,84 

111 

1 ,010,300 

.313,764 

1,9,85,548 

High  Point  . 

. . . 

916 

2,153.620 

341 

524,260 

.394,274 

3,072.1.54 

Kinston 

-  _ 

235 

1,005,100 

169 

4.34.575 

224,,87.5 

1,724,5.50 

Lexington  . 

190 

028,020 

129 

265,525 

165,9.30 

1,059,475 

New  Bern 

190 

271,355 

57 

1.59.190 

172,9.35 

60.’5,4,80 

Raleigh 

930 

4,345,514 

4,86 

7.2.39,456 

1.3.34,1.33 

12,919,10.3 

Reidsville 

172 

821,125 

144 

121,600 

12,8,050 

1.070,77.5 

Rocky  Mount 

431 

1.0.30,655 

136 

2,292,651 

521.755 

.3,845,061 

Salislmry 

200 

646.090 

10.3 

425.604 

294,67.3 

1,366,367 

Shelby 

287 

954,925 

lft3 

2.30  2.35 

,8,8.0!)!) 

1.273.259 

Statesville 

. 

174 

742,460 

no 

116,4.50 

!  100,565 

Thomasville 

110 

.301.050 

81 

11.3,4.50 

.31,625 

446  125 

M  ilmington 

1,347 

1,322,330 

1.39 

423,46!  1 

467.462 

2,213,261 

Wilson 

409 

1.823,4.5,8 

.3.82,05.3 

373  320 

•>  579  431 

1\  inston-Salein 

1.312 

8.828,594 

957 

2,121.605 

1.176.944 

12,127443 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OP  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S,  Department  of  Labor 

December,  1951  Compared  With  November,  1951 


MAIAGRICULTURAl 
EMPlOYMESIT  III  STATE 
PASSES  1,000,000-MARK 
IN  DECEMBER 


Net  Percent  Change 

*•  Change  From 

INDUSTRY  From  - 

Dec.  Nov.  Dec.  11/51  Nov.1951  Dec. 1950 

1951  1951  1950  To  To  To 

12/51  Dec. 1951  Dec. 1951 


(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


Nonagkicultukal  Employment* 


Nondurable  Goods  _ 

Nonmanufacturing  _ 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ _ 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  . . 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  .. 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _ 

Wooden  Containers  . — . 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods . 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring _ 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  . . 

Other  Durable  Goodsf  _ _ _ 

Non  d  urable  Goods 

■'Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  - - - - 

Broad  Woven  Fabric.s  _ 

Knitting  Mills  _  _ _ _ _ _ 

Pull  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 


Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments 
Food  &  Kindred  Products  . 

Bakery  Products  _ _ 

Beverage  Industries  _ 


Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  .. 

Paper  «&  Allied  Products  ..  . . 

Pulp,  Palter  &  Paperbd.  Mills  .... 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  - 

(’'iiemicals  &  Allied  Products  - 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsf  . . 

A^  onnia  nufacturing 

Mining  _ _  _  -- 

Non-metallic  Mining  - - 

Transportation  Public  Utilities 
Transportation  ( Except  K.  K. ) 

Public  Utilities  - - - - 

Trade  - - - 

Wholesale  . . — . 

Retail  - 

Retail  General'  Merchandise  . 

Department  Stores  - - 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 

Retail  Food  Stores  . . 

Grocery  Stores  - 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

Service  - - - . 

Hotels  &  Rooming  House.s  - 

Personal  Services  - 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners  . 

Government  - - — - - 

Contract  Construction  - - 


..1.001.7 

9,85.7 

972.2 

-f  10.0 

-f  1.0 

+  3.0 

..  430.9 

431.2 

4.39.3 

—  0.3 

—  0.1 

—  1.9 

..  107.5 

107.5 

106.7 

+  0.7 

..  323.4 

323.7 

332.6 

—  0..’! 

■—  0.1 

—  2.8 

.-  570.8 

554.5 

532.9 

-f-16.3 

+  2.9 

+  7.1 

2.0 

2.0 

2.7 

—  0.7 

0.9 

0.9 

(>.5 

+  6.2 

3.2 

3.2 

.3.1 

-b  3.2 

..  44.0 

44.4 

44.6 

—  0.4 

—  0.9 

—  1.3 

..  32.1 

32.9 

,32.6 

—  0.8 

—  2.4 

—  1.5 

5.0 

5.0 

5.4 

—  7.4 

2.9 

2.8 

3.0 

+  (11 

-j-  3.0 

—  3.3 

...  32.3 

32.3 

34.3 

—  0.8 

..  29.9 

.30.0 

31.9 

—  .01 

—  0.3 

—  6.3 

7.0 

7.0 

7.4 

—  5.4 

..  11.5 

11.1 

8.1 

-U  0.4 

-U  3.0 

+42.0 

...  228.8 

220.3 

242.7 

+  2.5 

+  1-1 

—  0.7 

00.9 

00.1 

02.5 

-H  0.8 

-f-  1.3 

—  2.0 

...  99.7 

98.0 

106.5 

+  1.1 

+  1.1 

—  6.4 

...  50.3 

50.0 

00.3 

0.3 

-h  0.5 

—  6.0 

...  23.3 

23.5 

24.5 

—  0.2 

—  0.9 

—  4.9 

...  25.0 

25.2 

28.4 

+  0.4 

-f  1.0 

—  9.9 

.  13.5 

13.3 

13.7 

+  0.2 

-f  1.5 

—  1.5 

7.4 

7.5 

7.4 

—  0.1 

—  1.3 

.  21.3 

21.8 

20.2 

—  0.5 

—  2.3 

+  5.4 

5.5 

5.5 

5.3 

+  3.8 

4.0 

4.0 

3.9 

+  2.6 

...  31.3 

33.9 

27.4 

—  2.0 

-  777 

+  14.2 

10  8 

12  8 

12.8 

15.9 

18.3 

11.8 

—  2.4 

—13.1 

+34.7 

8.9 

8.8 

8.4 

-f  0.1 

+  1.1 

+  6.0 

0.7 

0.7 

5.9 

+  1,3.6 

0.0 

0.5 

6.4 

-f  0.1 

+  1.5 

+  3.1 

9.4 

9.5 

9.9 

—  0.1 

—  1.1 

—  5.1 

3.0 

3.0 

3.!> 

—  7.7 

5.5 

5.5 

.3.4 

+  2.9 

3.2 

3.1 

3.1 

+  0.1 

+  3.2 

+  3.2 

(iO.O 

59.9 

,57.2 

+  0.7 

+  1-2 

+  5.9 

...  25.2 

24.9 

23.0 

-f  0.3 

+  1.3 

+  9.0 

17.5 

17.3 

10.1 

+  0.2 

+  1.2 

+  8.7 

..  200.7 

190.3 

191.0 

-1-10.4 

0.5 

+  5.1 

...  42.8 

42.9 

39.8 

—  0.1 

—  0.2 

+  7.5 

...  157.9 

147.4 

151.2 

-flO.5 

+  7.1 

+  4.4 

48.0 

40.0 

45.5 

-H  8.0 

+21.5 

-f-  O.S 

20.0 

17.6 

20.2 

+  3.0 

+  17.0 

+  2.0 

i .  18.3 

12.0 

10.3 

+  5.7 

+45.2 

+  12.3 

20.2 

25.8 

23.7 

-1-  0.4 

+  1.0 

+  10.5 

..  21.0 

20.5 

18.2 

+  0.5 

+  2.4 

+  15.4 

23.0 

23.1 

21.7 

—  0.1 

—  0.4 

+  0.0 

,80.3 

86.8 

83.2 

—  0.5 

—  0.6 

+  ,3.7 

0.0 

6.3 

6.1 

—  0.3 

—  4.8 

—  1.6 

24.0 

24.7 

24.4 

—  0.1 

—  0.4 

+  O.S 

20.0 

20.6 

20.4 

+  1.0 

124.5 

119.9 

121.3 

-f  4.6 

-|-  O.S 

+  2.6 

72.2 

71.0 

55.1 

+  1.-' 

+  1.7 

+31.0 

•  Estimates  include  all  tull-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

••  Preliminary  ...  , 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery  ;  transportation  equipment  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products  ;  petroleum  products  ;  and  miscellaneous 
manufacturing  industries. 


Gains  Reported  In  Textiles  And 
Contract  Construction;  Large 
Seasonal  Increases  In  Retail 
Trade  And  Government 

Nonagricultural  employment  in  North 
Carolina  passed  the  1,000,000-mark  for  the 
first  time  in  the  State’s  history  during 
1  lec'ember. 

Sptirred  upward  by  a  seasonal  gain  of 
iG.OOO  ill  retail  trade  and  postofflee  opera¬ 
tions,  tbe  State’s  non-farm  employment 
reached  a  total  of  1,001,700  during  the 
pay  period  immeiliately  preceding  Christ¬ 
mas. 

The  holiday  business  rush  caused  a 
temporary  rise  of  10,500  in  retail  trade. 
Employment  in  federal,  state  and  local 
government  agencies  increased  4,000,  most 
of  which  was  extra  postofflee  help  for 
handling  Christmas  mail. 

Employment  in  the  textile  industry 
increased  2.500  during  the  month  due  to 
the  receipt  of  new  orders  and  better 
business  generally.  All  major  branches  of 
the  textile  industry  except  full-fashioned 
hosiery  shared  in  the  increase. 

.Vn  employment  gain  of  1,200  was  report¬ 
ed  by  the  contract  construction  industry. 

Seasonal  e  m  ploy  m  e  n  t  declines  were 
registered  in  food  products,  tobacco  stem- 
meries  and  redrying  plants,  lumber  and 
timber  products,  and  service  industries. 

The  average  Tarheel  factory  worker 
worked  S0.8  hours  a  week  during  Decem- 
l)er.  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.19  an  hour, 
and  earned  $47.25  for  liLs  week’s  labor. 
With  a  few  seasonal  exceptions,  working 
hours  and  cash  earnings  were  up  slightly 
in  nearly  all  manufacturing  industries. 

The  opposite  picture  prevailed  in  most 
non-manufacturing  oiierations.  Mining 
oiierations  slowed  down  somewhat.  The 
extra  help  employed  in  retail  trade  caused 
a  decrease  in  average  hourly  and  weekly 
earnings. 

Employment  in  textiles  totaled  228.S00 
in  December.  Wholesale  and  retail  trade 
employed  2(X),700  workers.  Tbe  lumber 
industry  e  m  p  1  o  y  e  d  44,900 ;  furniture. 
.'12,300;  tobacco,  31..300;  food  products. 
21,300;  government,  124,500;  construction, 
72,200 ;  service  industries,  S0,3(K>. 
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DECEMBER  BCILDIl  PERMITS  TOTAL  $4,697,883 


Buildiiif?  inn-mits  issued  in  .SO  North 
Carolina  municipalities  totaled  $4,697,8811 
during  DecemlK'r,  dropping  to  less  than 
one-third  of  the  Noveinher  total. 

New  housing  permits  totaled  $2. 657, .‘15- 
in  llecemher.  That  amount  included  277 
single-family  dwellings  to  he  built  at  an 
average  estimated  construction  cost  of 
$6,859  each,  120  semi-detached  and  row 
houses,  15  duplexes,  and  six  apartment 
buildings.  The  housing  authorized  during 
the  month  will  provide  a  total  of  552 
family  dwellings. 


Nouresidential  permits  dropped  to 
$1,419,588.  They  included  88  stores,  10 
workshops,  three  schools,  10  office  build¬ 
ings,  one  institutional  building,  84  private 
garages,  three  churches,  one  amusement 
building,  one  institutional  building,  and 
one  commercial  garage. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to 
existing  buildings  amounted  to  $620,948 
in  December. 

('harlotte.  Fayetteville  and  Raleigh  were 
the  only  cities  which  reported  more  than 
$500,000  during  the  month.  Permits  issued 
in  Charlotte  totaled  $986,641 ;  in  Fayette¬ 
ville.  $709,.S25:  in  Raleigh,  $5.54,407. 


SUMMARY  OP  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  ‘2H  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

December,  1050  and  December,  1051 


yuml)er  of  Buildings  | Estimated  Cost 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Dec.  ’50 

Dee.  ’51 

Percent. 

Cliange 

Dec.  ’50 

Dee.  ’5 1 

Percent. 

Cliange 

TOTAL _ _ 

1,380 

846 

—  38.7 

$17,678,732 

$  4,097,558 

—  76.8 

Residential  buildings  —  - 

865 

352 

—  59.3 

8,478,366 

2,269,452 

—  73.2 

Non-residential  buildings - 

140 

96 

—  31.4 

6,939,193 

1,297,313 

—  81.3 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  

375 

398 

-P  6.1 

2,261,173 

530,793 

—  76.5 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

November,  1951  and  December,  1951 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buifdiiigs 

Estimated  Cost 

Percent. 

Nov. ’51  Dee. ’51  Change 

Percent. 

Nov. ’51  Dee. ’51  Cliange 

TOTAL  .. 

1,817  846  —  53.4 

$14,360,099  $  4,097,558  —  71.5 

1,104  352  —  68.1 

139  96  —  30.9 

574  398  —  30.7 

9,053,666  2,269,452  —  74.9 

4,311,171  1,297,313  —  69.9 

995,262  530,793  —  46.7 

Non-residential  buildings  — . . 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  . 

T5rpe  of  December  Building 
Permits  Issued  in  28 
Reporting  Cities 


ULTE1)IN«.S  FOK 
WHICH  PERMITN 
WERE  ISSUED 


TYPE  OK  BiriLDINOS: 

No. 

Cotsis 

New  Eamilj  Dwelling  Unit  Structures; 

One-family  houses,  detached - 

214 

$1,538,152 

One-family  houses, 

semidetached  and  row  - . . 

120 

585,000 

Two-family  houses,  detached _ 

13 

85,300 

Three-  and  four -family  buildings 

5 

61,000 

TOTAL  _ 

352 

$2,269,452 

New  Nouresidential  Structures: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places  1 

1,000 

Churches  - - - - - 

3 

553,843 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants 

laundries  and  other  workshops 

8 

83,000 

Garages,  commercial  — . - 

1 

12,000 

Garages,  private  - - - 

32 

18,590 

Gasoline  and  service  stations - 

1 

12,000 

Institutional  buildings  - - 

1 

10,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  . 

7 

56,425 

Public  buildings  — . . . — 

1 

18,000 

Educational  buildmgs  - - - 

2 

107,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 

temporary  offices,  stables, 

barns,  etc.  - — . . 

7 

■  10,350 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs. 

30 

414,525 

All  other  nonresidentlal  . —  2 


580 


TOTAL . 


96  .$1,297,313 


.Vdditioiis,  .Vlteratioiis,  and  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  _  319  317,689 

To  nonhousekeeping 

residential  buildings  -  1  6,575 

To  noni-esidential  buildings  — . 75  206,529 


TOTAL 


.398  $  530,792 


SUMMARY  OF  DECEMBER,  1951  BUILDING  I’ERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

—  Totahs  of  December,  19.50  Included  for  Compari.son  — 


CITY 

1 

New  Residential  Bnildlngs 

NevvNouResidenlialBldg. 

AddFns,4ltera’n8ttepair 

Ail  CoDstractiOD 

1  No.  of 

Estimated  Cost 

|No.  of  Eamily  Units 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Name 

Bldgs. 

Y'ear  Ago 

Current  Monlh|Y'earAgo 

Cur.Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Y  ear  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

846 

$8,478,366 

$2,269,452 

1174 

475 

$6,939,193 

$1,297,313 

$2,261,173 

$  530,793 

$17,678,732 

$  4,097,558 

Albemarle _ 

6 

20,000 

4,000 

2 

1 

6.1,000 

4,425 

1,150 

85,000 

9,575 

Asheville _ 

27 

218,200 

19,000 

15 

2 

85,000 

55,3  00 

11,701 

40,506 

314,901 

114,806 

Burlington  _ _ 

24 

37,000 

83,200 

7 

9 

84,291 

36,775 

8,500 

10,204 

129,791 

130,179 

Charlotte  _ 

101 

1,020,914 

221,199 

110 

30 

2,495,558 

629,043 

313,769 

86,399 

3,830,241 

936,641 

Concord _ 

8 

8,500 

13,800 

o 

3 

600 

3,500 

8,500 

17,900 

Durham  _ 

95 

175,650 

86,600 

36 

17 

147,982 

9,975 

113,861 

84,577 

437,493 

181452 

Elizabeth  City _ 

9,900 

2 

75,000 

1,200 

86,100 

• 

Fayetteville  _ 

151 

68,500 

616,500 

16 

222 

54,300 

76,500 

9;335 

16,825 

132;i35 

709,825 

Gastonia  . 

21 

57,150 

69,000 

1  0 

15 

202,500 

83,000 

12,600 

14,500 

272,250 

166,500 

Goldsboro 

16 

1,891,240 

7,500 

283 

1 

253,500 

28,950 

5,050 

3,350 

2,149,790 

39,800 

Greensboro  _ 

49 

520,000 

157,500 

101 

26 

1,137,975 

40,650 

442,880 

34,997 

2,100,855 

233,147 

Greenville  ... 

7 

114,500 

58,000 

20 

7 

31,000 

145,500 

58,000 

Henderson _ 

- 

♦  ' 

Hickory  _  .. 

10 

32,000 

30,000 

6 

6 

25,000 

5,000 

1,325 

10,300 

58,325 

45,300 

High  Point  . 

27 

123,800 

50,000 

22 

10 

96,225 

6,475 

31,480 

10,325 

251,505 

66,800 

Kinston _  .. 

16 

63,700 

14,000 

8 

2 

1,160 

2,725 

22,000 

25,125 

86,860 

41,850 

Lexington  . 

6 

49,300 

12,000 

11 

3 

31,000 

1  ooo 

9.  800 

81  800 

14  8  00 

New  Bern 

11 

51,965 

13,235 

8 

4,475 

141870 

’640 

66!835 

18,350 

Ilaieigh 

70 

313,500 

370,150 

33 

42 

250,512 

92,500 

86,880 

91,757 

650,892 

554,407 

lleidsville 

12 

38,300 

70,500 

3 

12 

264,400 

500 

3,000 

305,700 

71,000 

Rocky  Jlount 

26 

6.5,975 

38,200 

9 

11 

4,375 

135,420 

22,884 

13,L6‘4 

93,234 

187,384 

Salisbury  . 

s 

33,300 

19,000 

6 

3 

11,000 

5,150 

5,900 

49,450 

24,900 

Shelliy  .  . 

20 

23,000 

20,000 

6 

6 

64,500 

550 

3,100 

19,670 

90,600 

40,220 

Statesville 

7 

179,900 

17,800 

24 

3 

1  0,000 

800 

200 

189,900 

18  800 

1  homasville  . . 

'  5 

14,200 

9,500 

3 

4 

500,475 

500 

1,000 

515,675 

10,000 

Wilmington 

75 

2,539,347 

127,718 

306 

11 

50,140 

25,300 

437,650 

27,894 

3,027,137 

180,912 

W  ilson 

7 

170,350 

4,500 

38 

2 

72,300 

39,500 

3,050 

10,100 

245,700 

2,273,063 

54  1  on 

Winston-Salem 

41 

638.17.5 

136,550 

86 

22 

926.000 

18,350 

708,888 

16,310 

171.210 

• — No  rejiort  received. 
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SIFETV  mmu  PRACTICE  WHAT  TIIEA  PREACH 


By  William  C.  Creel,  Safety 
Director,  N.  C.  Dept.  Of 
Labor,  and  President- 
Elect,  N.  C.  Society 
Of  Safety 
Engineers 

’’nu*  iH'sults  of  iui  intollijjently  planned 
plant  safety  projtrain  are  illnstated  by  the 
Ib.aO  job  accident  experience  of  22  North 
('arolina  industrial  plants  whose  safety 
directors  are  members  of  the  Labor  Pe- 
partnient’s  M (iiipoircr  Cduxcrvaiiiin  Advi:^- 
(1)'!/  Board. 

This  sroup  of  safety  leaders  assists  the 
Department  of  l.abor  in  formulating  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  programs  for  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  State.  Organized  in  l!)4(i,  the 
Advisory  Board  has  had  a  remarkable  in- 
lluence  upon  the  developimmt  of  industrial 
safety  work  throu.ghout  the  State.  At  the 
same  time,  the  members  of  the  I’oard  have 
continued  to  make  notable  accident  pre¬ 
vention  records  in  their  own  plants. 

Twelve  of  the  22  members  of  the  Advis¬ 
ory  Board  r<'presente<l  ]ilants  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  Labor  1  )(‘partment’s  ('ertificatc 
of  idafctu  Achievement  for  outstandin,g 
work  in  accident  prevention  during  lit.lO. 
S<ime  of  them  received  awards  for  a  large 
number  of  different  plants  under  their 
supervision. 

The  combined  records  of  this  group, 
covering  the  accident  exiierience  of  71 
separate  plants  employing  30,!)b2  workers, 
reveal  the  amazing  fact  that  these  plants 
oi)erated  a  total  of  61.416,(160  man-hours 
with  an  accident  frecpiency  rate  of  only 
1.0  lost-time  injuries  suffered  by  workers 
for  each  million  man-hours  worked. 

During  lO.'ll  the  work  of  the  Advisor.v 
Board  members  in  their  own  plants  con¬ 
tinued  to  produce  results  in  the  form  of 
very  low  job  accident  rates.  While  it  is 
impo.ssible  to  comment  upon  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  each  jilant  in  this  article,  several 
of  these  plants  had  such  tine  records  that 
they  merit  special  recognition.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Chatham  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  at  Elkin,  a  famous  woolen  plant  and 
makers  of  Chatham  blankets,  had  an  acci- 
(hmt  frecpiency  rate  during  Ih.ol  of  only 
O.rjo.  This  record  was  accomplished  by 
2,297  emi>lo.vees  who  worked  5,370.87.3 
man-hours  with  only  three  lost-time  in¬ 
juries.  The  well  organized  safety  program 
at  Chatham  is  directed  hy  ('larence  .7. 
Hyslup.  who  is  both  a  member  of  the 


Advisory  Board  and  chairman  of  the 
Board's  Periodic  Drives  Committee. 

Mr.  Ilyslup’s  safety  program  at  Chatham 
is  well  balanced  in  all  phases  of  accident 
prevention.  lie  has  also  developed  one  of 
the  best  systems  of  plant  safety  commit¬ 
tees  in  the  nation.  Other  phints  desiring 
information  about  plant  safety  committee 
organization  wmild  <lo  well  to  contact  Mr. 
Hyslup  on  this  subject. 

Another  excellent  example  of  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Advisory  Board  safety 
directors  is  the  accident  experience  of 
Firestone  Textiles  in  Gastonia.  The  safety 
work  (jf  this  plant  for  many  years  has  been 
ably  directed  b.v  T.  B.  Ipock,  who  also 
.s<‘rves  on  the  Advisory  Board’s  Awards 
Committee.  Next  month  Firestone  Textiles 
will  receive  an  award  for  safety  accom¬ 
plishments  during  1951.  This  will  be  the 
tifth  consecutive  award  which  this  plant 
has  received  jointly  from  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Department  of  I.abor  and  the  I'nited 
States  Department  of  Labor.  Tin-  2,435 
employees  at  the  Firestone  plant  last  year 
worked  5,232,48.5  man-hours  and  had  only 
four  lost-time  accidents,  achieving  an  acci¬ 
dent  frecpiency  rate  of  0.76. 

Still  another  notable  record — in  fact, 
one  of  the  best  in  the  nation  in  this  indus¬ 
try — is  that  of  the  Hickory  Manufacturing 
Company  at  Hickory.  This  is  a  furniture 
factory — an  industry  in  which  the  hazards 
are  numerons  and  the  accident  fre(iuenc.v 
rate  in  most  states  is  very  high.  Fnder  the 
aide  direction  of  safety  director  Fred 
JIurphy,  this  plant  operated  during  1951 
without  a  single  lost-time  injury.  Mr. 
Murj)hy  gives  credit  for  this  fine  record  to 
the  backing  which  he  has  received  from 
the  company’s  management,  to  good  iurkw- 
vision,  and  to  “the  best  housekeeping  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  State”. 

Several  of  the  Advisory  Board’s  safety 
directors  have  many  plants  under  tludr 
supervision.  Outstanding  recoi'ds  in  this 
group  were  made  last  year  by  Burlington 
Mills  CoriKU-ation,  under  the  direction  of 
Ira  W.  Drake  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Department,  and  the  R.  •!.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company,  whose  safety  work  is 
headed  by  Wilford  G.  .Tones. 

Twenty-two  of  the  Burlington  Mills 
idants  located  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  qualified  for  safety  awards  la.st  year. 
Nine  of  them  won  first-year  awards,  six- 
qualified  for  the  second  consecutive  year, 
three  for  the  third  straight  year,  one  for 
the  fourth  year,  and  three  for  five  years 
in  a  row. 


In  all  of  its  operations  combined,  Bur¬ 
lington  Mills  last  year  rt>lled  iip  a  total  <jf 
51,34!),722  man-hours,  experienced  181  lost¬ 
time  accidents,  and  had  an  accident  fre¬ 
quency  rate  of  3.52. 

Twent,y-eight  plants  of  the  R.  .1.  Reyn¬ 
olds  Tobacco  Company  qualified  for  rafefy 
awards  last  year.  Twelve  of  these  were 
first  year  awards,  three  were  for  the 
second  consecutive  year,  four  for  the  third 
year,  four  for  the  fourth  year,  and  five 
were  for  five  consecutive  years. 

Reynolds  reported  a  total  of  21.702,7!)1 
m;ui-hours  worked  in  its  entire  operations, 
50  lost-time  injuries,  and  an  accident  fre- 
(piency  rate  of  2.3. 

Several  other  plants  of  Advisory  Board 
members  made  achievements  in  saRdy  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  Three  plants  of  Erwin  Mills 
Company,  whose  safety  director  is  Ghmn 
I’enland,  qualified  for  awards.  I’liree  plants 
of  the  Fieldcrest  Mills  Division  of  Mar¬ 
shall  Fi('ld  and  Company,  under  safedy 
director  11.  E.  Williams,  (|ualilied.  Safety 
director  ,1.  Robert  Williams  of  the  Thomas- 
ville  ('hair  ('ompany  reiKirt(‘d  two  award¬ 
winning  plants.  Gther  winners  last  year 
included  American  Enka  (’oriK)ration  un¬ 
der  safety  director  Jesse  D.  Brown,  N.  (.1. 
I’ulp  Company  under  H.  B.  Gaylord,  ;Mor- 
gan  Cotton  Mills  under  W.  L.  Loy,  ’I'ide 
Water  Bower  Company  nmh'r  C.  H.  Mc¬ 
Allister.  Ecus!  a  Paper  Company  Tinder 
H.  E.  Newbury,  and  Carolina  Aluminum 
Company  under  .1.  M.  Vann. 

Not  onl.v  are  the  members  of  the  Advis¬ 
ory  Board  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
doing  a  good  job  in  their  own  plants ; 
tludr  influence  is  btdng  felt  in  almost  all 
of  the  safety  activities  of  the  State. 
Whether  in  the  North  ('arolina  Society 
of  Safety  Engineers,  the  sevm-al  safety 
councils  throughout  the  State,  or  in  the 
President's  Confertmee  on  Industrial  Saf(“- 
ty,  the  participation  of  these  safely  direc¬ 
tors  in  accident  prevention  work  outside 
tludr  own  organizations  is  becoming  a 
very  valuable  contribution  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  safer  working  conditions — both  in 
the  State  and  nationally.  Their  work  in 
the  State,  combined  with  the  influence  of 
other  safety  leaders,  contributed  greatly 
to  the  reduction  of  35  per  cent  in  North 
Carolina’s  all-indusutry  accident  rate  be¬ 
tween  1946  and  1950. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,102  industrial  establishments 
were  insi>ected  in  North  Carolina  during 
January  by  the  safety  and  health  insi)c‘c- 
tors  of  the  Division  of  l^tandards  and 
Inspections.  The  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  under  the  provisions  of  the  North 
Carolina  Imbor  Laws  and  the  State  indus¬ 
trial  safety  and  health  regulations.  A  total 
of  31,853  workers  were  employed  by  the 
firms  inspected. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  tlu' 
State  Law  ins]>ection  work  during  January 
were  as  follows: 

Complaint  Investigations  _  13 


Reinspections  _ _ — 20 

Conferences _ 401 

Accidents  Investigated _  2 

Molations  Foiuid _ 808 

Compliances  Secured  _ 812 


Eleven  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  Oeneral  Statutes,  including  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  Law  and  the  ('hild  Lalun'  I. aw. 
were  investigatetl  hy  the  inspectors  during 
January.  Violations  of  the  law  were  found 
in  nine  of  these  cases.  Recommendations 
were  made  by  the  inspectors  to  correct 
the  violations  and  immediate  compliance 
was  promised. 

Two  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  State  industrial  safety  and  health 
regulations  were  investigated.  ATolations 
were  found  in  one  of  these  cases.  Recom¬ 
mendations  were  made  to  correct  them  and 
immediate  compliance  was  promised. 

Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  78  e<stablishments  were 
insiK'Cted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Wage  and  Hour  Law  during  January. 

Violations  were  found  as  follows: 

J‘ro  vis  ion  s  Esia  hi  is  h  m  en  ts 

of  Laio  in  Violation 

Minimum  IVage  and/or 

(Overtime  _ -1>!) 

Child  Labor _ _  1 

Records  _ 31 

Seven  of  the  establishments  inspected 
were  in  full  compliance  with  the  IVage 
and  Hour  Law. 

A  total  of  .$20.1()1.S7  in  back  wages  was 
paid  to  3.59  workers  during  January  follow¬ 
ing  disclosiire  of  wage  and  hour  violations. 
The  payments  were  made  by  50  establish¬ 
ments. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  wdth  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


January,  1952  Compared  With  December,  1951 


INDUSTRIES 

At.  Wkly 
Earn. 

** 

Net 

Chg. 

At.  Hriy. 
Earns. 

Net 

Chg. 

At.  Hrs. 
Worked 
Per  Wk. 

Net 

Chg. 

Manufacturing  .  _ _ 

.?4(i.71 

—  .48 

81.19 

no  chg. 

39.1 

—  .6 

Durahlc  Goods  _ 

44..38 

—  .35 

1.08 

no  chg. 

41.0 

—  .5 

Nondurable  Goods  _ _ 

..  47.47 

—  .51 

1.23 

no  chg. 

38.5 

—  .6 

Nonmannfactnring* 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

-  57.87 

+  .17 

1.44 

+  .02 

40.3 

—  .3 

Machinery  ( Except  Electrical)  _ 

__  53.  Id 

—1.48 

1.27 

no  chg. 

41.9 

—1.1 

Fabricated  IMetal  Products  _ 

..  5(1.59 

—1.27 

1.21 

—  .03 

41.7 

O 

- .•> 

Lnmher  &  Timber  Basic  Products  .. 

..  39.17 

—  .72 

.97 

+  .01 

40.5 

—1.0 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ _ 

_.  39.29 

—  .49 

.96 

+  .01 

41.0 

—  .7 

Millwork.  Plvwood.  etc 

-.  40.08 

—1.41 

.98 

+  .01 

41.1 

—1.7 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

..  40.23 

—  .47 

.94 

no  chg. 

42.6 

—  .8 

Fnrn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products 

44.49 

-b  .56 

1.09 

no  chg. 

40.8 

+  -3 

HH  Fnrn..  Miitt.  &  Bedspring  .... 

41.21 

+  .76 

1.09 

+  .01 

40.6 

+  .5 

Stone.  Clav  &  Glass  Products  _ 

..  42.56 

—1.90 

1.05 

+  .01 

40.7 

—2.0 

Other  Durable  Goodsf  _ _ - . 

..  61.71 

-f  .44 

1.40 

+  .02 

44.1 

_  2 

Nondurdhlc  floods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

..  47.49 

—  .52 

1.25 

+  .01 

38.2 

—  .4 

Yarn  A,  Thread  Jlills 

..  43.64 

+  .00 

1.13 

no  chg. 

38.0  no  chg. 

Itroad  Woven  Fnl^rics 

..  50.49 

—  .43 

1.20 

no  chg. 

30.2 

—  .3 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _ 

..  46.63 

—1.01 

1.30 

+  .01 

35.8 

—1.2 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  . . . 

._  56.87 

—  .89 

1..54 

+  .02 

36.9 

—1.0 

Seamless  Hosierv 

38.14 

—1.49 

1.10 

no  chg. 

34.5 

—1.4 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  I’rod.  — 

..  35.51 

—  .53 

.98 

no  chg. 

36.2 

—  .7 

jMen’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ 

..  33.04 

—1.16 

.95 

no  chg. 

34.9 

—1.1 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ _ 

.  40.06 

—1.02 

.97 

no  chg. 

41.2 

—1.3 

Bakery  Products _ _ _ _ _ 

.  42.91 

—  .33 

1.07 

+  .01 

40.2 

—  .6 

Beverage  Industries  . . . . . 

.  42.93 

-f  .23 

.90 

no  chg. 

47.9 

+  .2 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

..  46.27 

—  .72 

1.23 

+  .02 

37.7 

—1.2 

Cigarettes  _ _ _ — . 

—2.77 

1.43 

—  .02 

39.3 

—1.4 

Stemmerios  &  Redrying  Plants  ..... 

„  36.31 

—  .98 

1.01 

+  .02 

36.1 

—1.6 

Paper  A  Allied  Products  _ _ 

..  70.94 

+  .18 

1.61 

+  .04 

44.0 

—1.1 

Pulp.  Paper  &  Paperhd.  Mills  _ 

..  80.87 

+  1.13 

1.81 

+  .05 

44.7 

—  .7 

Prt.  Pnh.  &  Allied  Industries  _ _ 

.  64.67 

—1.62 

1.67 

—  .01 

38.8 

—  .8 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ 

50.59 

—  .11 

1.17 

no  chg. 

43.3 

+  .1 

Otlier  Nondurable  Goodst  _ 

..  46.59 

+  .54 

1.11 

+  .01 

42.1 

+  .1 

Nonnuinufacturi  n  (j 

Mining  _ _ _ _ 

..  48.61 

+  .59 

1.08 

+  .91 

45.1 

+  .4 

Non-metallic  IMining  _ _ _ 

.  48.61 

+  .59 

1.98 

+  .01 

45.1 

+  .4 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities* 

TransiMirtation  (Except  R.  R. )* 

Public  LTilities  _ _ _ _ 

+  1.18 

1.36 

no  chg. 

39.6 

+  -7 

Trade  _ 

.  45.70 

+  2.78 

1.10 

+  .05 

41.7 

+  .3 

'Wholesale  _ _ 

..  58.06 

+  1.11 

1.33 

+  .03 

43.6 

—  .3 

Retail***  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

..  41..50 

+2.80 

1.01 

+  .04 

41.0 

+  1.1 

Retail  Gmieral  Merchandise  .. ... 

..  27.09 

+4.97 

.78 

+  .08 

34.9 

+  1.9 

Di'partment  Stores  . . . 

.  28.61 

+2.47 

.80 

+  .95 

36.0 

+  1.1 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores. 

.  15..34 

+  1.69 

.54 

+  .(Ml 

28.4 

+  .1 

Retail  Food  Stores  _ 

—  .17 

l.(H) 

no  chg. 

38.9 

_  *•> 

(irocerv  Stores  _ _ _ 

.  35.41 

+  .10 

.90 

+  .91 

36.8 

_  j2 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  .. 

..  60.22 

—2.09 

No  Hours  Reixirtod 

Service* 

Hotels  &  RiKiming  Houses  _ _ - 

_  21.74 

—1.48 

.51 

no  chg. 

42.5 

—2.8 

Personal  Services* 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners  _  .. 

.  27.08 

—  .51 

.(H 

no  chg. 

42.2 

—  .8 

Government* 

Co  >1  tru  ct  Con  struct  i  on* 


••  Preliininary 

t  Includes  transportation ;  electrical  machinery ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manutacturing 
industries  and  petroleum  products. 

*  Data  not  available. 

•••  Excludes  eating  and  drinking  places. 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

Ill  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Eabor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


lOMGRlCIJlTURil 
EIHPIOYMEST  IJI  STATE 
DROPS  25,000  E  JAPARY 


January,  1952  Compared  With  December,  1951 


Net 

Percent  Change 

INPUSTKY 

Change 

From 

From 

Jan. 

Pec. 

Jan. 

Pec. 1951  Jan.1951 

12 /51 

19.52 

1951 

1951 

To 

To  To 

1/52 

Jan.1952  Jan. 1952 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


Nonagriculttjkal  Employment*  _ 

Manufacturing  _ _ _ 

Durable  Goods  _ 

Nondural)le  Goods  _ _ _ 

Noumanufacturing  _ _ 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  — . 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _ 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

Purn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods.  _ 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring - 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  - 

Other  Durable  Goodst _ 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills - 

Broad  tVoven  Fabrics _ _ — - 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

Full  Fasliioned  Hosiery  _ 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ _ 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod. 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments - i — 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ 

Bakery  Products  _ 

Beverage  Industries  _ 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

Cigarettes  _ 

Stemmeries  &  Kedrying  Plants  — 

Paper  &  Allied  Products - 

Pulp,  I’aper  &  Paperlul.  Mills  - 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  - 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products - 

Other  Nondurable  Goods$  - 

Nonmanu  fact  u  ring 

Mining  _ _ — 

Non-metallic  Mining  - 

Transportation  &  Puhiic  Utilities  — 
Transportation  (Exce])t  K.  R.l  — 

Public  Utilities  - 

Trade  _ _ _ 

■\Yhoiesale  _ 

Retail  - - - 

Retail  General  Merchandise  . 

Department  Stores - 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 

Retail  Food  Stores  - 

Grocery  Stores  - 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  — 

Service _ _ _ _ _ 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  - 

Personal  Services  - 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners - 

Government  - - - 

Contract  Construction - 


...--977.2 

1,002.8 

956.2 

.....428.4 

430.9 

439.3 

.-.108.0 

107.5 

108.0 

.—320.4 

323.4 

331.3 

571.9 

510.9 

2.7  2.6  2.7 

6.7  6.9  6.6 

3.2  3.2  3.2 

44.6  44.1  45.4 

32.9  32.2  32.9 

4.9  5.0  5.5 

2.8  2.9  3.0 

32.6  32.2  34.3 

30.3  29.9  32.1 

6.5  7.0  7.4 

11.7  11.5  8.4 


._...228.1  228.8  243.1 

60.4  60.9  62.8 

....  99.6  99.7  106.5 

.....  56.3  56.3  60.3 

.....  23.4  23.4  24.4 

.....  25.4  25.6  28.4 

.....  13.2  13.5  13.8 

. .  7.2  7.4  7.6 

.  21.3  21.3  19.9 

5.4  5.5  5.2 

....  3.9  4.0  3.8 

..  28.8  31.3  25.5. 

.....  12.7  12.8  12.7 

.....  13.4  15.8  10.1 

8.9  8.9  8.4 

....  6.7  6.7  6.1 

_  6.6  6.6  6.4 

9.9  9.4  10.3 

...  3.6  3.6  3.9 


3.5  3.5  3.5 

3.2  3.2  3.1 

60.4  60.5  57.9 

25.1  25.1  23.4 

17.4  17.4  16.0 

181.5  201.9  175.5 

.  42.3  43.3  40.8 

.139.2  158.0  134.7 

32.9  48.9  32.0 

15.3  20.6  15.0 

.  9.8  18.3  8.8 

.  25.6  20.7  23.1 

20.5  21.5  18.0 

.  24.1  23.0  22.2 

85.9  86.3  83.5 

5.7  0.0  6.1 

.  24.6  24.6  24.7 

20.5  20.6  20.7 

119.5  124.5  110.5 

.  73.9  72.2  57.8 


—25.6 

—  2.6 

+  2.2 

—  2.5 

—  0.6 

—  2.5 

+  0.5 

-f-  0.5 

—  3.0 

—  0.9 

—  3.3 

—23.1 

—  4.0 

+  6.2 

+  0.1 

+  3.8 

—  0.2 

—  2.9 

-f  1.5 

-f  0.5 

+  1.1 

—  1.8 

+  0.7 

+  2.2 

—  0.1 

—  2.0 

—10.9 

—  0.1 

—  3.4 

—  6.7 

+  0.4 

+  1-2 

—  5.0 

+  0.4 

+  1.3 

—  5.6 

—  0.5 

—  7.1 

_ ][2  2 

+  0.2 

+  1.7 

+39.3 

—  0.7 

—  0.3 

—  6.2 

—  0.5 

—  0.8 

—  3.8 

—  0.1 

—  0.1 

—  0.5 

—  6.6 

—  4.1 

—  0.2 

—  0.8 

—10.6 

—  0.3 

_  o  o 

—  4.3 

—  0.2 

—  2.7 

—  0.3 
+  7.0 
+  3.8 

—  0.1 

—  1.8 

—  0.1 

—  2.5 

+  2.6 

—  2.5 

—  8.0 

+  12.9 

—  0.1 

—  0.8 

—  2.4 

—15.2 

+32.7 
+  6.0 
+  9.8 
+  3.1 
—  3.9 

-f  0.5 

-|-  0.3 

—  7.7 


+  3.2 

—  0.1 

—  0.2 

+  4.3 

+  7.3 

+  8.8 

—20.4 

—10.1 

+  3.4 

—  1.0 

—  2.3 

+  3.7 

—19.4 

_ 12.2 

+  3,3 

—16.0 

—32.7 

+  2.8 

—  5.3 

—25.7 

+  2.0 

—  8.5 

— 4(i.4 

+11.4 

—  1.1 

—  4.1 

+  10.8 

—  1.0 

—  4.7 

+  13.9 

+  1.1 

+  4.8 

+  S.(i 

—  0.4 

—  0.5 

+  2.!> 

—  0.3 

—  5.0 

—  6.6 

—  0.4 

—  0.1 

—  0.5 

—  1.0 

—  5.0 

—  4.0 

+  2.6 

+  1.7 

+  2.4 

+27.9 

Seasonal  Decreases  Reported  In 
Wholesale  And  Retail  Trade, 
Government,  And  Tobacco 
Stemmeries 

Nonagricultural  employment  in  North 
Carolina  dropped  25.000  during  .Tanuary. 

Seasonal  employment  declines  of  19,400 
in  retail  trade,  1,000  in  wholesale  trade, 
5,000  in  government  agencies  (mostly 
postottice  o]xn-ations) ,  2,400  in  tobacco 
stemmeries  and  redrying  plants,  and  700 
in  textiics  accounted  for  the  decrease. 

The  State’s  non-farm  employment  total 
stood  at  977,200  during  January  after  fall¬ 
ing  from  the  all-time  high  of  1,002,800 
which  was  reached  at  the  height  of  pre- 
Christmas  business  about  the  middle  of 
December.  The  January  total  was  21,000 
higher  than  the  figure  reported  for  Janu¬ 
ary,  1951 — a  Statewide  increase  of  2.2  per 
cent  over  the  j'ear. 

Other  industries  reiwrted  minor  em¬ 
ployment  gains  and  losses  in  January. 
Fewer  orders  for  goods  was  the  reason 
given  for  decreases  of  500  in  stone,  clay 
and  glass  products,  500  in  yarn  and  thread 
mills,  and  300  in  apparel  manufacturing. 
A  seasonal  droj)  of  300  was  reported  by 
hotels.  Seuvsonal  employment  increases  of 
400  occurred  in  furniture  factories,  500 
in  chemicals,  and  1,100  in  tinance,  insur¬ 
ance  and  real  estate.  Better  business 
caused  a  gain  of  500  in  the  lumber  indus¬ 
try.  Employment  in  the  construction  indus¬ 
try  jumi>tHl  1,700  as  new  contracts  were 
let  and  business  improved. 

North  Carolina  factory  employees  work¬ 
ed  an  average  of  39.1  hours  a  week  in 
January,  earned  81.19  an  hour  and  .846.71 
per  week.  The  average  workweek  was 
down  fractionally,  hourly  earnings  were 
unchanged  from  the  December  level,  and 
average  weekly  earnings  were  down  48 
cents. 

Hourly  earnings  of  pulp  and  paper  mill 
workers  increased  live  cents  during  Janu¬ 
ary,  rising  to  an  average  of  .81.81 — the 
highest  for  any  industry.  Pulp  and  paper 
employees  put  in  a  44.7-hour  workweek 
iiiid  averaged  .880.87  in  gross  weekly  earn¬ 
ings.  Most  other  industries  reported  no  pro- 
nonneed  increases  or  deceases  in  hourly 
wage  rates. 


Only  Washington  Can  Do  This 

The  Declaration  of  Independence 
contains  30  words. 

The  Ten  Commandments  297 
words. 

Lincoln’s  Gettysburg'  Address 
226  words. 


•  Estimates  include  ail  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

••  Preliminary 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  transportation  equipment  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products  ;  petroleum  products  ;  and  miscellaneous 
manufacturing  industries. 


The  Lord’s  Prayer  56  words. 

The  OPS  Order  setting  the  price 
of  cabbage  26,91 1  words. 
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Type  of  January  Building 
Permits  Issued  In  28 


P.uildiiii:  ix-rmits  isi^iied  in  75  Xiirth 
('iirolina  iminu-ii»alities  totaled  $12,774,5)11’ 
during  .lamiary. 

The  January  flfiure  indicates  continu-  ■ 
ation  of  a  hi,s;li  level  of  construction  activi¬ 
ty  which  dropped  seasonally  in  December 
to  less  than  $5  million. 

New  housinfi:  i)ermits  totalin.s;  $7. 025. (14(1 
accounteil  for  more  than  half  of  the  Janu¬ 
ary  figure.  They  included  (104  sin.sile- 
family,  private  dwellings  to  he  built  at 
ill!  average  estimated  construction  cost  of 
$7,551  each.  55  duplexes,  22  apartment 
buildings,  one  hotel,  and  one  public  housing 
project  containing  200  family  dwellings. 
The  housing  authorized  during  the  month 
will  [U'ovide  a  total  of  001?  dwellings. 


Nouresidential  building  iKu-mits  amouat- 
ed  to  $4,1911.514.  They  included  115  stores. 
12  factor.v  buildin,gs.  three  schools,  nine 
office  buildings,  one  jHtbllc  building,  one 
pulilic  utility  building,  nine  service  sta¬ 
tions,  two  amusement  places,  two  com- 
m<‘rcial  and  (14  private  gara.ges.  seven 
churches  and  22  unclassified  structures. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repair.-;  total¬ 
ing  $1,555,752  were  authorized  during 
January. 

Onl.v  two  North  ('arolina  cities  exceeded 
$1  million  in  building  permits  during  the 
month.  These  were  Charlotte,  with  $11.S53,- 
077.  and  Raleigh,  which  reported  $2,2119.- 
827.  Winston-Salem  reported  $531.0411. 


SUMMARY  t)F  IH  ILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  2«  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

January,  1951  and  Janiiai-y,  1952 


Auiiitier  oi  Buildings  | Estimated  Cost 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Jan. 

1951 

Jan. 

1952 

Percent. 

Change 

Jan. 

1951 

Jan. 

1952 

Percent 

Change 

TOTAL-.  

1,653 

1,427 

—  13.7 

$13,434,421 

$11,137,762 

—  17.1 

Kesidential  buildings . 

776 

613 

—  21.0 

7,971,245 

6,158,921 

3,540,564 

1,438,277 

—  22.7 

195 

121 

—  37  9 

3,743,666 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  .. 

682 

693 

-f  1.6 

i;719;510 

—  16.4 

SUMMARY  OP  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


Reporting  Cities 


BU1EI)ING.S  EOK 
WHICH  PEIOIITS 
WERE  ISSUED 


TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS  No.  Costs 


New  Family  Dwelling  Unit  Struetiircs : 


One-family  houses,  detached  _ 493  $3,706,640 

One-family  houses,  semidetached 

and  row'  _ 2  11,500 

Two-family  buildings  _ 52  367,390 

Three-  and  four-family  buildings  20  370,300 

Apartment  buildings 

without  elevators  _  1  4,000 

Units  owned  by  Federal,  State  or 

local  government  agencies _  44  1,549,091 

Hotels  _  1  150,000 


TOTAL  _ 613  $6,158,921 

New  Nouresidential  Structures: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places..  1  $  1,200 

Churches  _ 5  180,200 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants 
laundries,  and  other 

workshops  _  7  880,338 

Garages,  private  _  57  32,981 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _  4  53,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks_  6  173.183 

Public  buildings  . 1  17,700 

Public  works  and  utilities  _  1  100,000 

Educational  buildings  . 3  1,473,027 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 
temporary  offices,  stables, 

barns,  etc.  _  5  7,400 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bids.  19  605,730 

.411  other  nonresidential  . 12  15,805 


December,  1951  and  Januaiy,  1952 


TOTAL  _ _ _ 121  $3,540,564 


I  Number  of  Buildings  j  Estimated  Cost  Additions,  .Ylteiations  and  Repairs: 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Dee. 

1951 

Jan. 

1952 

Percent. 

Change 

Deo. 

1951 

Jan. 

1952 

Percent. 

Cliange 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  — 
To  nonhousekeeping 

_ 548 

$  655,405 

TOTAL 

846 

1,427 

68.7 

$  4,097,558 

$11,137,762 

-f  171.8 

residential  buildings  _ 

_  4 

9,595 

352 

613 

+  74.1 

2,269,452 

6  158  921 

-f  1  71  4 

To  nonresidential  buildings 

1  41 

773,277 

Non-residential  buildings _ _ 

96 

121 

-i-  26.0 

i;297;313 

3,540,564 

-f-172.9 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  .. 

398 

693 

-h  74.1 

530.793 

1,438,277 

-i-171.0 

TOTAI.  . 

_ 693 

$1,438,277 

SI  .MM.TRY  OF  JA.M’ARY,  1952  Bl  ILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLIN  A  CITIES 


—  Totals  of  January,  19.51  Included  for  Comparison  — 


CITY 


New  Residential  Buildings 


Name 


No.  oi  I _ Estimated  Cost  |No.  of  Family  Units 

Bldgs.  lYear  Ago  Current  Month|Y'earAgo  Cur.Mo. 


TOTAL  All  Citiesi  1427  |  $7,971.245  $6,158.921  |  1230 


876 


-■Ylbemarle.. 

Asheville _ 

Burlington _ 

Charlotte _ 

Concord _ 

Durham  .  _ 

Elizabeth  City... 

Fayetteville _ 

Gastonia _ 

Goldsboro_ . . 

Greensboro _ 

Greenville  . . 

Henderson  - . 

Hickory  _ 

High  Point _ 

Kinston _ 

Lexington _ 

New  Bern _ 

Raleigh  _ 

Reidsville  . . 

Rocky  Mount .... 

Salisbury _ 

Shelby . . 

Statesville _ 

Thomasville . 

Wilmington _ 

Wilson 

Winston-Salem  . 


5 

35.100 

16,500 

8 

4 

49,800 

23,500 

500 

40 

2,096,577 

99,500 

283 

11 

52,800 

1,550 

22,375 

35,671 

36 

162,000 

84.100 

19 

16 

519,261 

28,005 

65,265 

246 

1,029,303 

2,460.091 

124 

322 

992.210 

1,292,354 

177,354 

100,632 

14-1 

335,780 

26,200 

55 

5 

111,200 

600 

9,200 

9,000 

502,000 

75,200 

65 

9 

63,600 

123,198 

128,556 

201.679 

4 

36.000 

6,000 

8 

1 

14,000 

2,800 

_ 

351.300 

56 

81,500 

9.7  9S3 

58 

111.800 

187,900 

15 

39 

162,800 

37,900 

59',200 

191,500 

45 

134.700 

125,000 

23 

42 

3,100 

2,100 

40,000 

10i750 

219 

723,000 

470,700 

21 

97 

233,000 

101,800 

107,360 

252,954 

18 

134.500 

165,400 

23 

19 

10,000 

15,000 

18 

32,500 

26,000 

13 

5 

250.000 

20.475 

119,734 

65 

198.500 

207,350 

27 

36 

224,400 

22,400 

29,409 

27,510 

iS 

193,500 

168,700 

31 

17 

31,500 

1,800 

3,300 

63,625 

20 

50,000 

45,000 

11 

10 

1,050 

6,050 

35,000 

30’400 

li 

19,490 

37,495 

4 

5 

54,995 

46,695 

67,735 

7,490 

1  ;> 

311,000 

771,900 

37 

77 

216,000 

1,397,527 

603,681 

70,400 

<  6.000 

43,600 

13 

10 

400 

4,800 

800 

3 

128.970 

182,890 

19 

22 

126,350 

38,050 

90,730 

125,401 

110,700 

6  1 , 3  0  0 

13 

11 

91,000 

4,340 

18  300 

1 9 

148.100 

55,500 

27 

13 

86.000 

43,000 

8,500 

6,200 

1 6 

53.850 

73,900 

11 

15 

14,000 

5,200 

4  1  00 

1 7 
113 

24 

117 

26.500 

292,300 

231.500 

446.275 

36,250 

88,595 

227,450 

410,400 

26 

44 

47 

11 

9 

17 

53 

71,200 

21.000 

154.300 

122,200 

500 

73.135 

241,800 

47,900 

3,800 

75,192 

41.700 

69,220 

13,000 

46,513 

10,400 

72,743 

>ewNonResidentialBldg.|Addi’ns,Allcra’nsRcpalr|  All  (jonstrccdon 


Estimated  Cost 


Estimated  Cost 


Estimated  Cost 


Year  Ago  Current  Mo.|Y'ear  Ago  Current  Mo.|  Y  ear  Ago  Current  Mo. 


$3,743,666  $3,540,564  |  $1,719,510  $1,438,277  |  $13,434.421  $11,137,762 


108,400 

2,171,752 

746,526 

2,198,867 

456,180 

694,156 

37,535 

460,083 

333.800 

177.800 
1,063,360 

144.500 
* 

302,975 

452,309 

228,300 

86,050 

142,220 

1,130,681 

81,200 

346,050 

206,040 

242,600 

67,850 

101.500 
388,492 

427.500 
637,695 


17,000 

136,721 

128,280 

3,853,077 

35.800 
400,077 

22.800 
* 

417,300 

137,850 

825,454 

180,400 

* 

145,734 

257,260 

234,125 

81,450 

91,680 

2,239,827 

44,400 

346,341 

85,600 

104,700 

83,200 

49,750 

208,243 

479,650 

531,043 


* — No  report  received. 
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By  E.  E.  Moore,  Vice-President, 
Industrial  Relations  Administra¬ 
tion,  United  States  Steel 
Company 

Tile  word  ••luiiidioapi>t>d’'.  luifurtuiiutely. 
siHMiis  to  be  inseparable  in  the  public  mind 
from  disadvantages,  inettieienc.v.  and  in- 
fmnorit.v.  Ibit  an.vone  who  has  Ikhmi  in 
contact  with  the  so-called  handicapped 
workers  in  business  and  indnstr.v  knows 
how  much  more  descriptive  of  their  status 
is  the  word  “Performanci'’'. 

We  ill  I’nited  States  Steel  can  speak 
with  some  assurance  on  the  "handicappeil” 
eiiiployi'e.  In  the  mills  and  otlices  ot  a 
single  division.  I’nited  States  Steel  eni- 
plo.vs  between  seven  and  eight  thou.sand 
“handicapped  "  workers,  (itlier  divisions 
employ  tliousands  more.  We  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  do  that  if  w<‘  did  not  kiKJic  beyond 
all  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  these  are  re 
liabh>.  efficient,  productive  employei-s. 

All  business  and  industrial  organiza 
tioiis  exist  primarily  to  make  a  product, 
render  a  service,  or  in  soiiii'  other  way 
contrihute  to  the  economic  stability  of  ihe 
coniinunit.v  and  the  nation.  'I'lie.v  would 
not  dare  to  jeopardizt'  their  obligation  to 
the  public  mu-  impair  the  .job  security  of 
the  majority  of  tlu-ir  eniployet-s  for  purely 
charilalile  reasons. 

Nor  is  that  necessary  in  this  connect  ion. 
The  so-called  handicapped  worker  neither 
wants  nor  m-eds  to  be  pampered.  1I<“  is 
entirely  capable  of  ]inllin.g  his  own  weight 
on  the  industrial  team  tind  unusually 
(‘a.g(*r  to  d(t  .-^o.  Itecaiisi*  he  is  anxious  to 
e.stablish  -or.  iiion-  friaiuently.  ret'stablish 
— his  liiiitncial  indeiKUidmict-  and  a  normal 
social  life,  he  is  likely  to  be  an  otifstand- 
ingly  conscientious  workers.  Observation 
and  statistics  both  iirove  that,  when  Jirop- 
erly  placed,  he  has  a  iM'tter  safety  record 
and  a  lower  ab.sentee  rate  than  avera.ge. 

In  other  words,  the  “handicapi>ed"  work 
or.  proiMwly  placed,  is  not  handicapp»‘d. 
He  is  not  ms-essarily  iiudlicient.  neither 
is  he  unduly  encumbered,  nor  at  ;i  <lisad- 
vautttge.  tin  the  contrar.\'.  he  is  the  li\init 
indisi)utable  i>roof  of  tin*  fact  that,  when 
it  comi's  to  ih-rformance.  “ahilit.v.  not  di.--- 
aliility.  count-'". 

l-'rom  ri:h’l'<ih’MA.\'<i::  'Jill  Mo)//  o- 
the  II II iidird p/n  (I .  publi.-^ln-d  b.v  the  1  .  S. 
lieiiartmcnt  of  Labor. 


1,356  N.  C.  Firms  Receive  Safety 

Award  For  Accident  Control  Work 


A  total  of  North  ('arolina  indust¬ 

rial  plants  have  betui  rt-cognized  b.v  the  lie- 
piirtment  of  laibor  this  year  for  their  out¬ 
standing  iiceomplishments  in  a(-cident  pre¬ 
vention  during  10.11. 


Safety  awtird  presentations  have  been 
held  in  a  number  of  cities,  in  cooixu-ation 
with  Chambers  of  I'omnu'i-ce  and  other 
si>onsoi-lng  agenci('s.  in  which  Commission¬ 
er  Shuford  addressed  the  officials  of  award¬ 
winning  linns  and  publicly  presented  the 
awards. 

The  largest  group  of  award  winners 
ilualitied  for  the  safet.v  honor  by  reducing 
their  ju-cident  frequency  rates  4(i  jM-r  cent 
or  more  during  lUll  compared  with  the 
previous  .-itair.  Others  had  jau-ft'ct  safet.v 
records  or  maintained  accident  rates  71 
l)er  <-ent  below  the  State  average  for  lh(> 
industry.  Man.v  firms  (pialilied  for  the 
award  for  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
conse(-utive  year. 

The  following  establishments  received 
the  highest  safet.v  honors  whi(-h  have  been 
given  so  ftir  by  the  Labor  l)e|)artmenl  in 
its  safet.v  awtirds  program  that  of  having 
done  (Uitstanding  work  in  accident  preven¬ 
tion  for  a  iK-riod  of  live  consecutive  years; 

Large  I’lants 

.\inerii-an  Knka  Corporation.  Knka 
Lilliiin  Knitting  Company,  Albemarle 
N.-di(  nal  Carbon  Compan.v — A  1  livision  of 
Cnion  Carbide  &  Carbon  Coi-jt..  <:r<*en- 
ville  I’lant.  (}r(*enville 
I’.elinont  'Phrowing  Coi-jk.  Castonia 
l-'irestont'  Textih-s.  (tast<inia 
I’urlingtiin  Mills  ('oriioi-ation.  Mairfair 
I’lant.  Iturlington 

I’.ni-lington  Mill.s '  Corporation,  St.  Pauls 
Rayon  Plant.  St.  Pauls 
P.nrlington  Mills  Corporation.  AVadcsbore 
Hosiery  Plant.  tVadesboro 
N'irginia  Mills.  Im-..  Swepsonville 
IVestern  Klectric  Company.  P.urlinglon 
Chatham  Mantifac-ttiring  Compiiny.  1-llkin 
P.elvedere  Hosiery  Coiuitany.  Charlotte 
Powdrell  and  .Alexander,  ("harlotte 
R.  .1.  Re.vnolds  Toba«-<-i>  Co.  -ifx  .Machine 
Steinmery.  IVin.stoii-Salem 
R.  .1.  Re.vnolds  Tobacco  Co.  -P  .Metal  Can. 
Winston-Salem 

R.  .1.  Re.vnolds  Toba«-(-o  Co  g  Pg  tlraiiu- 
lating.  Winston-Salem 

( ( "ontinued  <in  i>age  .'!  i 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

Complaints 

Six  cmuplaiuts  which  alleged  violations 
of  the  (Jeneral  Statutes  of  North  Carolina, 
including  the  Maximum  Hour  Law  and 
the  Child  Lalair  Law,  were  investigated 
during  the  month  of  February  hy  the 
safety  and  health  inspectors  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Standards  and  Inspections. 

Violations  of  the  General  Statutes  were 
found  in  four  of  these  complaint  cases. 
In  each  instance  where  violations  were 
found,  the  inspector  made  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  correct  them  and  obtained  the 
promise  of  tiie  employer  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  law  would  he  complied  with 
immediately.  The  inspectors  also  explained 
thorou,ghly  the  provisions  of  tlie  law  to 
the  emj)lo.ver  in  each  of  these  cases.  Fol¬ 
low-up  inspiK-tions  will  be  made  to  insure 
that  compliance  has  been  obtained. 

The  inspectors  found  no  violations  of 
tile  .statutes  in  the  two  remaining  cases. 
However,  in  three  additional  complaint 
cases  in  which  violations  of  the  State  in¬ 
dustrial  safety  and  health  re.gulations 
were  alleged,  violations  were  noted  in  two 
cases  and  inmualiate  action  was  tak(Mi  to 
correct  them. 

Federal  Law  Inspections 

.V  total  of  74  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  hy  the  Labor  Department’s  wage- 
hour  investi.gators  during  tiie  month  of 
February  to  check  upon  <-ompliance  witii 
the  provisions  <if  the  Federal  Wage  and 
Hovir  Law.  In  eighteen  of  these  investiga¬ 
tions,  inspections  were  made  concurrently 
to  check  tor  compliance  with  the  safety 
and  health  provisions  of  the  ruhlic  (’on- 
tracts  Act. 

Violations  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law 


were  found  as  follows  : 

Provisi()?^s  Estahlishinciitx 

of  Law  in  Violation 

Minimum  Wage  and/or 

Overtinu'  _ _ _ .’1!) 

Record-Keeping 

Violations  Only  _  ill 

Child  I.ahor  _  _  ..  4 


Four  of  the  establishments  inspect eil 
w(>r(‘  in  full  comi>lianeo  with  the  federal 
law. 

.V  total  f)f  $1(),()40.S.5  in  hack  wages  was 
paid  to  North  Carolina  workers  during 
February  following  disclosure  of  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  violations.  These  pay¬ 
ments  wer(‘  made  hy  42  ('stahlishnu'nts. 
A  total  of  I’^sti  Tarhe(‘l  emidoyees  henetit- 
ted  from  the  ha(4<  wage  pa.vnn'iUs. 


Earnings  and  Hours 

in  North  Carolina  Industries 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of 

February,  1952  Compared  with  January,  1952 

Labor 

At.  Wkly 

INDUSTRIES  Earn. 

•  • 

Net 

Chg. 

At.  Hriy. 
Earns. 

Net 

Chg. 

At.  Hrs.  Net 
Worked  Chg. 

Per  Wk. 

Maxuf.xcturing  _ _ _ _ 

1(4G..5() 

_  27 

$1.20 

+  .01 

38.!) 

—  .3 

Iinrahlo  Goods _ _  _ 

44.3!) 

-f  .06 

1.08 

no  chg. 

41.0 

no  dig. 

Nondurable  Goods  . . . 

Nonmanufacturing* 

47.20 

—  .37 

1.24 

+  .01 

38.2 

—  .4 

Durabtc  Gooits 

I’riniary  Metal  Industries  . . 

.7().4!) 

—1.33 

1.44 

no  dig. 

39.3 

—1.0 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

.")3.!t2 

+ 

1.28 

+  .01 

42.1 

+  .1 

Pal>ricated  IMefai  Products 

52.61 

-1-1.46 

1.24 

+  .01 

42.5 

+  .8 

Lumber  &  Timber  P>asic  Products  .. 

38.74 

—  .35 

.97 

no  chg. 

40.1 

Sawmills  &  Planing  IMill.s  _ 

38.00 

—  .21 

.96 

no  chg. 

40.5 

• -  .*) 

Millwork,  Plvwood.  etc _ _ _ _ 

41.04 

+  .59 

.97 

no  chg. 

42.2 

+  .6 

M’ooden  Containers  _ _ _ 

40.17 

—  .3!) 

.94 

no  chg. 

42.8 

_  2 

Fnrn.  &  I’inished  Lnmlier  I’rodncts.. 

45.0S 

-f  .63 

1.0!) 

no  dig. 

41.2 

+  •‘1 

HH  Fnrn.,  Matt.  &  Redspring  _ 

44.6!) 

+  .54 

1.09 

no  chg. 

41.0 

+  .4 

Stone.  (Tav  &  GltTss  Products  . . . 

43.46 

+ 

1.04 

no  dig. 

41.8 

+  .9 

Gther  Durable  Goods  t  . . .  .. 

—1.3!) 

1..39 

no  dig. 

42.9 

—  .9 

Xondnrahle  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  . . . . .  . 

47.25 

—  .30 

1.25 

no  dig. 

37.9 

O 

• -  .»> 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  . . . . . 

42.95 

—  .81 

1.13 

—  .01 

37.!) 

—  .6 

Rroad  "Woven  Fabrics  _ 

49.24 

—  1.41 

1.2!) 

no  chg. 

38.2 

—1.1 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _ 

48.57 

+2.06 

1.31 

+  .01 

37.2 

+1.4 

Full  Fashitmed  Ho.siery  _ 

59.68 

+2.96 

1 .55 

+  .01 

3S.4 

+1.6 

Seamle.ss  Hosierv  _ _  _ 

40.39 

+2.32 

1.11 

+  .01 

36.4 

+1.9 

Apptirel  &  Other  Finished  Prod.  _ 

36.S4 

+  1.34 

.!)S 

no  chg. 

37.6 

+  .6 

IMen’s  &  Roy’s  Garments  _ 

34.93 

+1.8!) 

.!)4 

—  .01 

37.0 

+2.1 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ 

40.27 

+  .17 

.!)7 

no  chg. 

41.4 

+  .2 

Rakery  Products  _ 

43.31 

+  .25 

l.OS 

+  .01 

40.2 

+  -1 

Reveriige  Industries  .  . . . . . 

43.01 

+  .17 

.!)() 

+  .01 

48.0 

—  .1 

Tobacco  Manufactures  . . .  . 

45.24 

-  1.73 

1.27 

+  .04 

35.6 

—2.7 

Cigarettes  .  _ _ _  _ _ 

51.82 

— 4.16 

1.43 

no  chg. 

36.3 

—3.0 

Stemmeries  &  Redryin,g  I’laiits  .... 

36.0N 

—1.54 

1.04 

+  .03 

34.6 

—2.7 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  .  _  _ 

6!).65 

—1.44 

1.5!) 

—  .02 

43.8 

»> 

-  .•> 

Pulp,  Paper  &  I’aperlid.  Mills 

78.98 

—2.21 

1.77 

—  .04 

44.5 

r» 

—  .O 

ITt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  . . . 

65.34 

+  .74 

1.6!) 

+  .02 

38.8 

no  chg. 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  ..  _ 

4!).S() 

—  .78 

1.16 

—  .01 

43.0 

O 

- -  .O 

Otlier  Nondurable  Goodst  . 

44.24 

—2.34 

1.12 

+  .01 

39.5 

—2.6 

Xo  n  in  annfactu  rin  </ 

IMining  _  _ _  ..  .  _ 

50.84 

+2.23 

1.10 

+  .02 

46.0 

+  .9 

Non-metallic  mining  _ 

50.84 

+2.23 

1.10 

+  .02 

46.0 

+  .9 

TransiM)rtation  &  Public  Utilities* 

Transportation  (except  R.  R.)* 

Public  Utilities  _ _ _  .  _ 

5:^. 57 

—  .38 

1 .36 

no  chg. 

39.5 

Trade  _ _ _ _ 

45.44 

+  .:!!) 

1.10 

+  .01 

41.5 

no  chg. 

Wholesale  _ _ _ _ _  _ 

57.51 

+  .23 

1.32 

—  .01 

43.6 

+  .5 

Retail***  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

41.31 

+  .38 

1.01 

+  .01 

40.7 

_  2 

Retail  general  merchandise 

26.93 

+  .17 

.78 

+  .01 

34.7 

—  .3 

Department  stores  _ _ 

27.10 

—  .92 

.77 

—  .01 

35.2 

• —  .7 

Limited  price  variety  stores 

15.72 

+  .25 

.56 

+  .02 

28.0 

—  .7 

Retail  Food  Stores  _ _ _ 

37.86 

—  .26 

1.01 

no  chg. 

37.4 

—  .5 

Grocery  stores  _ _  _ 

33.6!) 

—  .56 

.97 

no  dig. 

34.9 

—  .6 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  .. 

5!).!)5 

+1.74 

N 

>  Hours  Re 

iiorted 

Service* 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  . . . . 

22.49 

+  .78 

.52 

+  .01 

43.1 

+  .7 

Personal  Services* 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners  .  ..  . 

26.73 

—  .25 

.64 

no  dig. 

41.9 

—  .3 

Government* 

Gout  raid  Co  list  ruction* 

••  Preliminary 

t  Includes  transportation ;  electrical  machinery ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products;  and  miscellaneous  manulacturing 
industries  and  petroleum  products. 

*  Data  not  available. 

•••  Excludes  eating  and  drinking  places. 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OP  STATISTICS - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Eabor  iStatistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


February,  1952  Compared  with  January,  1952 


Net 

Percent  Change 

INDUSTRY 

«  • 

Change 

From 

From 

Pell. 

Jail. 

Pel). 

Jan.1952  Feb.1951 

1/52 

1»52 

1952 

1951 

"To 

To  To 

2/52 

Feb.1952  Feb.1952 

(In  thotmnids  of  cmployixs) 

XO*\AGKICULTLKAL  EMPLOYMENT  _ 970.1 

Manufacturing  _ ..424.8 

Dural)le  Goods  _ 108.1 

Nondurable  Goods  _ ...816.7 

Nonmanufacturing  _ 545.3 


Durable  Goodn 

I’riniary  Meral  Industries  . . . 

iMachinery  (Except  Electrical)  . 

Fabricated  Metal  I’roducts  - 

Lumber  &  Timber  liasio  I’roducts 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

Miliwork,  Plywood,  etc.  . . . 

AVooden  (.’ontainers  _ _ 

Furn.  &  Finished  Ijumber  Prods.  .. 
Hll  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring  ... 

Stone.  Clay  &  Glass  Products  - 

Other  Duralile  Goods!  . . . 

yondurahlc  Goodx 

Textile  Mill  Products  ..  - - 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ _  -- 

Broad  AVoven  Fabrics  - - - 

Knitting  Mills  - - 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  - 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ _ 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  I’rod. 

Alen’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ 

Food  &  Kindred  I’roducts  - 

Bakery  Products  - - - 

Beverage  Industries  . . — - - 

’Pobacco  Manufactures  - - - 

( 'igarettes  . . . 

Stemmeries  &  Bedrying  I’lants 

Paper  &  Allied  I’roducts  - 

Pulp.  Paper  &  I’aperbd.  Alills  -. 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  - 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  - 

Other  Nondurable  Goods:!:  - - 


L'.l 

6.8 

3.1 
44.6 
33.0 

4.9 

2.8 

32.2 

29.8 

6.6 

12.1 


227.0 

60.4 

98.2 
.  56.4 

23.3 
.  25.6 
.  13.6 
.  7.4 

21.3 
.  5.4 
.  4.0 
.  25.4 

12.8 
.  !1.8 
.  8.9 

.  6.N 

6.6 
.  10.3 
.  3.6 


Son  nmn  ufart  u ri n // 

Mining  _  _ 

Non-metallic  Alining  - 

Transportation  &  I’ublic  Utilities  00.. 1 

Transportation  (except  K.  It.  1  --  .  -o.O 

I’ublic  Utilities  - - - 

Trade  _ _ _ _ 

AA’bolesale  -  - - - - 

Retail  . .  . 

Retail  General  Merchandise 

Department  Stores  - - 

Limited  Price  A’ariety  Stores 

Retail  Food  Stores  - - - 

Grocery  Stores  - ^ - 

Finance,  Insuraiu'e  &  Real  Estate 

Service  - - - 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  . . 

Personal  Services  - 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners 

Government  . . . . -- . 

(Utntraet  Gonstruetion  - - — - 


....  3.5 

...  3.1 


17.4 
180.0 

42.2 
37.8 

32.4 
15.0 

9.3 

26.0 

20.7 

23.7 
85.0 

6.0 

24.3 

20.3 
119.0 

72.0 


976.3 

961.5 

—  6.2 

—  0.6 

+  0.9 

427.8 

441.9 

—  3.0 

—  0.7 

—  3.9 

107.9 

109.5 

0.2 

-1-  0.2 

—  1.3 

319.9 

332.4 

—  3.2 

—  1.0 

—  4.7 

548.5 

2  7 

519.(i 

2.7 

—  3.2 

—  0.6 

-1-  4.9 

6.8 

6.7 

-1-  1.5 

3.2 

3.3 

—  0.1 

—  :ui 

—  6.1 

44.4 

45.9 

+  0.2 

—  2.8 

32.7 

33.4 

+  0.3 

+  o.i) 

—  1.2 

5.0 

5.5 

—  0.1 

—  2.0 

—10.9 

2.8 

3.0 

—  6.7 

32.6 

:i4.6 

—  0.4 

—  1.2 

—  6.9 

30.2 

32.3 

—  0.4 

—  1.3 

—  7.7 

6.5 

7.5 

+  0.1 

-f  1.5 

—12.0 

11.7 

8.8 

+  0.4 

3.4 

-f;i7.5 

228.0 

244.2 

—  1.0 

—  0.4 

—  7.0 

60.5 

6:1.2 

—  0.1 

—  0.2 

—  4.4 

99.5 

106.8 

—  1.3 

•—  1.3 

—  8.1 

56.2 

61.0 

-f  0.2 

+  0.4 

—  7.5 

23.3 

24.6 

_ 

—  5.3 

25.4 

28.8 

+  0.2 

-f  0.8 

—11.1 

13.3 

14.4 

-f  0.3 

+  2.3 

—  5.6 

7.3 

7.7 

+  0.1 

+  l.-t 

—  3.9 

21.3 

20.1 

-H  6.0 

5.4 

5.3 

_ 

. .  .. 

+  1.9 

4.0 

3.8 

_ 

+  5.3 

28.4 

24.5 

—  3.0 

—10.6 

+  3.7 

12.7 

12.7 

+  0.1 

-f  0.8 

+  0.8 

13.1 

9.0 

—  3.3 

—25.2 

-f  8.9 

8.0 

8.5 

+  4.7 

6.8 

6.1 

+11.5 

6.6 

6.5 

. 

+  1.5 

0.8 

10.2 

■u  0.5 

+  .5.1 

+  1.0 

3.6 

4.0 

—10.0 

3.5 

0.5 

3.2 

3.2 

—  0.1 

—  3.1 

—  3.1 

60.2 

58.it 

+  0.1 

-f  0.2 

+  2.4 

24.0 

24.2 

-1-  0.1 

-f  0.4 

+  3.3 

17.4 

16.0 

+  8.8 

182.3 

175.5 

—  2.3 

—  1.3 

+  2.6 

42.3 

40.7 

—  0.1 

—  0.2 

+  3.7 

140.0 

134.8 

_  »>  2 

—  1.6 

+  2.2 

33.5 

31.8 

—  1.1 

—  3.3 

+  1.9 

15.5 

14.8 

—  0.5 

—  3.2 

+  1.4 

10.1 

8.8 

—  0.8 

—  7.0 

+  5.7 

26..’! 

23.3 

—  0.3 

—  1.1 

+  11.6 

21.1 

18.1 

—  0.4 

—  1.9 

+14.4 

24.0 

21.9 

—  0.3 

—  1.3 

+  8.2 

86.0 

83.2 

—  0.1 

—  0.1 

+  3.2 

5.8 

6.2 

+  0.2 

3.4 

—  3.2 

24.6 

24.3 

—  0.3 

—  1.2 

20.5 

20.3 

—  0.2 

—  1.0 

119.5 

116.4 

—  0.5 

—  0.4 

+  2.2 

73.0 

60.2 

—  0.1 

—  0.1 

+21.2 

Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur- 
ii,”  tlTe  Periorntarest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

•  Prdiixiin&ry 

manufacturing  industries. 


Industrial  Employment  in  State 
Registers  Seasonal  Decline  of 
6,200  During  February 

Nonagricultural  emi>loyment  in  North 
Carolina  dropiKal  6.200  during  February 
as  the  result  of  seasonal  declines  in  trade 
and  tobacco  stemmeries  and  minor  de¬ 
creases  in  other  industries. 

Largest  decrease  wtts  in  stemmeries. 
which  laid  off  3,300  employees  its  tobacco 
processing  operations  slowed  down.  A 
seasonal  drop  of  2,300  was  evident  through¬ 
out  all  types  of  retail  trade  business  and 
wholesale  trade  employment  dropped 
slightly. 

Employment  in  the  broad  woven  fabrics 
division  of  the  textile  industry  was  down 
1,300  due  to  heavy  inventories  and  fewer 
new’  orders.  Yarn  and  thread  mills  also 
showed  a  slight  decrease,  but  employment 
in  other  textile  lines  was  stable. 

AA’ork  stoppages  in  two  furniture  fac¬ 
tories  caused  an  employment  decrease  of 
400  in  the  industry.  Sawmills  and  plan¬ 
ing  mills  reported  an  increase  of  300  dur¬ 
ing  the  month.  A  seasonal  increase  of  500 
was  reported  in  the  chemical  industry. 
Slight  decreases  were  in  evidence  in  the 
construction  industry,  service  industries, 
and  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  op¬ 
erations.  Employment  in  government  ac¬ 
tivities  was  reiKjrted  from  AA’ashington, 
D.  C.  to  have  gained  500  during  February. 

The  State’s  total  non  agricultural  em¬ 
ployment  figure  stCKid  at  970,100  in  mid- 
February.  This  was  approximately  one  per 
cent  above  the  level  of  February.  1951. 

The  average  factory  workweek  was 
down  fractionally  to  38.9  hours.  Hourly 
earnings  of  factory  workers  increased  a 
penny,  rising  to  $1.20.  Average  weekly 
earinngs  dropped  slightly  to  $46.50. 

Some  overtime  work  was  reported  by 
fabricated  metal  products,  knitting  mills, 
apparel  firms,  and  non-metallic  mines.  De¬ 
creases  in  production  hours  appeared  in 
transportation,  primary  metal  products, 
tobacco  stemmeries,  pulp  and  paixu-  mills, 
and  rubber  and  leather  products  firms. 


1,356  Filins  Receive  Safety  Award 
(Continued  from  page  1) 

R.  ,1.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. — #256  Smok¬ 
ing  Dept.,  AA’inston-Salem 
R.  .1.  Re.vnolds  Tobacco  Co. — #'256  S.  P.  D.. 
AATnston-Salem 

Brown  &  AA’illiamson  'I'obacco  (N>.  -AA'ins- 
ton-Salem 


Small  Plants 

Carolina.  'Lextile  Engraving  Co..  Inc., 
Charlotte 

Charlotte  Chemical  Laboriitories.  Inc., 
Charlotte 

Charlotte  AA’orkshop  for  the  Blind.  Inc.. 
Charlotte 

Dixie  Spindle  &  Flyer  Company.  Inc.. 
Charlotte 

Economy  Printing  Company,  Charlotte 
Linde  Air  Products  Company -A  Division 
of  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corp..  Char¬ 
lotte 

Alitchell  Becker  Company,  Charlotte 
I’almer  Printing  Company,  Charlotte 
Schachner  Leather  &  Belting  Company, 
Charlotte 

Southern  Textile  Banding  Aliil,  Charlotte 
.Alountcastle  Knitting  Company.  Lexington 
Central  Motor  Comiiany.  Hickory 
Rainbow  Dry  Cleaners.  Hickory 
AA'.  E.  Side  &  Sons.  Romhi 
Ramseur  Broom  AA’orks.  Ramseur 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Feb.  Building  Permits  Total  $12,328,236 


lUiildiiif:  permits  issiied  in  73  North 
Ciirolimi  cities  and  towns  totaled  $12.3:28.- 
23(1  during  February. 

The  February  total  was  only  slightly 
below  that  of  January,  indicating  a  con¬ 
tinued  lugli  level  of  construction  activity 
hotli  in  residential  and  nonresidential 
building. 

New  housing  authorized  during  Febru¬ 
ary  amounted  to  $6,627.(174  in  estimated 
constructitm  cost  and  included  337  single¬ 
family  dwellings,  60  duplexes,  11  .-ipart- 
ment  huildiug.s,  four  tourist  camps,  and 
public  housing  projects  containing  273 
dwellings.  I'he  housing  authorized  in  Feh- 
ruai-y  will  provide  a  total  of  084  new 
dwellings.  The  single-family  dwellings 
were  estimated  to  cost  an  average  of 
$7,272  each  to  build. 


Noiiresidentiid  building  ]i(‘rniits  amount¬ 
ed  to  $4,404,035.  They  included  47  stores. 
20  factory  and  workshop  buildings,  40 
private  garages,  four  commercial  garages, 
seven  service  stations,  eight  churclies,  one 
amusement  place,  one  institutional  build- 
in, g.  nine  otliee  buildings,  one  imhlic  works 
building,  five  schools,  and  21  unclassitied 
structures. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to  ex¬ 
isting  buildings  totaled  $1,206,207  dviring 
February. 

Four  cities  reported  iK-rmils  totaling 
more  than  $1  million  during  the  month. 
These  were:  Ualeigh,  $1,773,300;  Wilming¬ 
ton,  $1,382,184  ;  Charlotte.  $1,334,722  :  .and 
Winston-Salem  $1,038,293.  (loldsboro  re¬ 
ported  $678,600,  (Jia'en.shoro  $379,920.  Lum- 
herton  $983,133.  All  other  cities  .and  towns 
were  below  $300,000. 


Type  of  February  Building 
Permits  Issued  in  28 
Reporting  Cities 


Itril.DIXOS  FOR 
WHICH  PERMITS 
WERE  ISSEEI) 


TVl'E  OK  lit  lEItIXtJS 

.No. 

Costs 

N'ew  Kiimily  Itwelliiig  I'liil  Sltauanres: 

One-family  houses,  detached  _ 

.421 

.$3,175,981 

a’wo-family  buildings  _ _ 

-  57 

392,276 

Three-  and  four-family  building.s  S 

73,300 

Apartment  building.s 

without  elevators  - _ _ 

.  2 

.  36,000 

Apartment  bldgs,  with  elevators  1 

30,000 

thiits  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or 

local  government  agencies  _ 

.  19 

1,167,090 

Tourist  cab.ns  _  _ 

1 

30.000 

Other  nonhousekeeping 

residential  structures  _ _ _ 

1 

1,000 

TOTAE  _ _ _  _ _ _ 

510 

$4,905,647 

New  Nonresidential  SIrueliires; 

Amusement  and  recreation  places  1 

$  10,000 

Churches  _ _ _ 

.  6 

334,886 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  and  other 

workshops  ....  . . . 

.  17 

368,000 

Oarages,  commercial  _ 

.  3 

38,000 

Garages,  private  _ _ _ 

.  4(i 

25,875 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  .... 

4 

47,900 

Office  buildings,  including  banks. 

fi 

52,300 

I'ublic  works  and  utilities  _ 

1 

500,000 

Educational  buildings  . 

4 

2,042,444 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 

temporary  offices,  stables, 

barns,  etc.  _  _ 

14 

5 ,  '<■  4  5 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs. 

30 

264,647 

All  other  nonre.sidential  _ 

4 

1,505 

TOTAE  _ _ _ 

136 

$3,691,302 

Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs  : 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  . 

520 

$  463,626 

To  nonres.dential  buildings  ..  . . 

136 

640,591 

TOTAl.  _ _ _ 

656 

$1,104,217 

SUMMARY  OF  Rl  lUDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROIjINA  CITIES 


Fel)iaiaiy,  1951  and  February,  D)52 


KIN  9  <»E  CONSTRI  CTION 

Xuinber  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Feb.  Kell.  Percent. 
1951  1952  Change 

Eel).  Eel).  Percent. 

1951  1952  Change 

TOTAE 

1,294  1,302  +  0.6 

$10,308,707  $  9,701,166  —  5.9 

714  510  —  28.6 

109  136  4-  24.8 

471  656  +  39.3 

8,643,178  4,905,647  —  43.2 

629,464  3,691,302  -|-486.4 

1,036,065  1,104,217  +  6.6 

Non- residential  buildings . 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  .. 

SUMMARY  OF  RUIUDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

Jamiar.v,  1!)52  and  'Febriiar.y,  1!)52 


A'liniljer  of  Uiiildiiigs  \  Estimated  Cost 


KIM)  OF  CONSTRI  CTION' 

Jan. 

1952 

Eel). 

1952 

Percent.] 

Change ] 

Jail. 

1952 

Eel). 

1952 

Perceiil. 

Change 

TOTAE 

1,427 

1,302 

—  8.8  [ 

$11,137,762 

9,701,166 

—  12.9 

Residential  buildings - 

613 

510 

—  16.8  1 

6,158,921 

4 , 9  0  5 ,  H  4  7 

—  20.3 

Xon-residential  buildings _ 

121 

136 

+  12.4 

3,540,564 

3,691,302 

-f  4.3 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  

693 

656 

-  5.3  1 

1.438,277 

1,104,217 

—  23.2 

SlAUMAPvY  OF  FERRUAPvY,  1952  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  (  AROLINA  (dTIES 
—  Totals  of  'February,  1951  Included  for  ('oniparison  — 


1 

1  New  Itesidential  Buildings 

NevvNuuiiesideiilialBldg. 

Addi’iis,  Allera’iislleiiair 

Ail  Coustrucliou 

[  No.  of 

Estimated  Cost 

|No.  ol  Family  Units 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Name 

Bldgs. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Month]  Year  Ago 

Cur.Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Y'ear  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

TOTAE  All  Cities 

13  02 

$8,643,178 

$4,905,647 

775 

737 

$629,464 

$3,691,302 

$1,036,065 

$1,104,217 

$10,308,707 

$  9,701,166 

Albemarle . . 

14 

48,000 

33,000 

5 

7 

1,100 

26,200 

5,000 

7,000 

54,100 

66,200 

Asheville  _ 

36 

81,400 

220.300 

11 

IS 

36,450 

18,700 

27,318 

16,308 

145,168 

255,308 

Hurhngton  _ 

35 

98,150 

1  40,553 

15 

20 

4,955 

48,730 

40,680 

10,500 

143,785 

199,783 

Charlotte . . 

148 

4,016,935 

470,163 

154 

9<) 

107,582 

717,130 

1  27,624 

167,429 

4,252,141 

1,354,722 

( 'oncord . . 

9 

58,500 

22,000 

9 

4 

7,700 

2,000 

4,700 

4,400 

70,900 

28,400 

Durham  . . . . 

161 

190,632 

194,170 

27 

22 

33,125 

73,900 

97,580 

171,098 

321,337 

439,168 

Elizabeth  Citv _ 

16 

9,300 

56,500 

3 

9 

17,900 

1,325 

8,500 

10,li25 

9  2  9  00 

Fayetteville . . 

115,900 

24 

8,200 

1  9,932 

144  032 

Gastonia  _ 

44 

72,700 

107,500 

11 

21 

1  1,200 

2'3,600 

79,650 

55,500 

166,550 

186,600 

Goldsboro  - _ 

i)  i) 

123,000 

113,500 

13 

20 

10,450 

502,400 

292,800 

62,700 

426,250 

678,600 

Greensboro _ 

125 

421,736 

459,000 

70 

78 

128,347 

62,620 

44,584 

58,3  00 

594,667 

579,920 

Greenville  . -  - 

19 

36,500 

134,500 

27 

36,500 

^  3  4  r>(Hl 

Henderson  . 

Hickory  .  . . 

29 

79,300 

1  02,150 

14 

26 

50,000 

22.895 

27,900 

1  02,195 

180,050 

High  Point  .  . 

05 

162,800 

197,300 

28 

39 

32,350 

5,050 

62,935 

46,460 

258,085 

248,810 

Kinston 

27 

182,400 

45,500 

24 

5 

2,700 

41,550 

36,450 

27,600 

221,550 

iii^eso 

Eexington 

16 

149,400 

58.300 

31 

11 

2,650 

2,400 

71.750 

1  52,050 

132,450 

Xew  Bern 

15 

27,390 

() 

5  495 

*■>  1  3  5 

Raleigh  . . 

83 

268,600 

388,900 

29 

33 

6,200 

1.282;750 

25,050 

103]650 

299,850 

1,775,300 

Reidsville 

13 

39,500 

()6,600 

12 

98,250 

137,750 

R  cky  .Mount 

54 

131,961 

28 

17  300 

3  9  ^9.9. 

Salisbury  .  . 

20 

24,000 

f) 

1  950 

3  0  .%0  0 

.Shelby  _ 

32 

23,000 

69,100 

6 

13 

82,500 

12,155 

6]300 

35,155 

157,900 

S.atesville  . - 

22 

97,000 

71,400 

13 

22 

14,000 

75,750 

1,450 

11,050 

1 12.450 

158  200 

Thomas  vdle 

1 

19,250 

16,600 

() 

■) 

2,4.50 

1,275 

13,000 

2,600 

34,700 

20  475 

Wihmngton 

EE 

104,200 

1,295,190 

16 

162 

22,750 

41,160 

21,742 

45,834 

1  48]692 

1.382!i84 

Wilson 

0 

204,708 

134,000 

31 

13 

5,000 

1,000 

1  9,200 

4,600 

228.908 

139  OOO 

W  iiiston-Salem  . 

1 00 

2.040,267 

;!26,070 

221 

41 

9 1  .oor. 

58IL942 

79,995 

122,281 

2.211,267 

E038!29;; 

,\ — Xo  report  received. 
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UBOR  SECItETlItV  SPEIKS  IT  IHE 


Cites  Economic  Gains  of  South 

“'Hie  AiiH'ricaii  iwoplc  iiinst  (l<‘ci(U‘ 
wiictlier  they  rlic  ^ovcrmiiciif  to  con- 

tiiHK'  fo  fortify  private  t‘iiteri)ris(>  (‘coiioiny 
against  flepr(\ssi<m  or  return  to  tlie  hanils- 
off  polieies  of  tile  HrjO's.”  Secretary  of 
l.altor  Maurice  .1.  Tol)in  declai'ed  in  an 
address  at  ('liai>el  Hill  on  .May  S. 

.Mr.  Tobin  spoke  at  a  meeting  siK)ns<)red 
by  the  ('arolina  Koiaun  and  I  be  (’arolina 
Political  ITuoii.  tion-partisan  student  or¬ 
ganizations  at  tli(“  1  niv('rsity  of  North 
(’arolina.  He  was  intiaxlueed  by  Coinmis- 
sioiu'r  Korrest  H.  Sbnfoial,  who  cited  tln^ 
pnigr(‘ss  winch  lias  lieen  made  in  labor 
legislation  ami  administration  sinci-  .Mr. 
'I'obin  became  Secretary  of  Labor  in  l.i4S. 


Emiiliasizing  the  economic  gains  whieli 
have  lieen  achieved  in  tlie  South  during 
the  last  two  decades.  Secretary  Toliiii  as¬ 
serted  tliat  the  South  needs  leaders  who 
will  work  to  make  the  South  continue  to 
move  forward  towards  higher  standards. 

Expansion  of  the  .\merican  economy  has 
l>een  e-spix'iall.v  beneficial  to  the  South, 
the  Secretary  said. 

‘■l’(‘r  capita  income  throughout  the 
I’niteil  Stati's  is  now  111  per  cent  higher 
than  it  was  in  l!l-'!l.''  he  staleiL  ’'Hut  per 
capita  income  in  the  South  is  li'.l  per  eeiil 
higher.’’ 

In  th(>  peoiile  of  the  South  receiv¬ 

ed  Id.m  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  total 
income  i«iyments.  .Mr.  Tobin  jiointed  out. 
In  Ih.'il.  they  received  b’l.b.o  law  cent  of 
the  laiymcnts. 


Pel'  capita  sales  almost  tripled  in  the 
Soiilli  la'tween  Ibllb  and  llHk.  he  .said.  Re¬ 
tail  Sides  in  the  South  in  10-!>  amounted 
to  I’J  per  cent  of  the  natiomd  total,  while 
in  1!)4n  they  were  l.'i  per  cent. 

Induslriiil  em|>loyment  in  the  South  in 
cnaised  ."is  jier  cent  from  llklil  to  llirat  iind 
has  gone  up  further  since,  tin*  speitkiw 
staled. 

'rh(>  South  gidned  o.^dU  new  business 
esiidilishnumts  during  the  iieriod  from 
i;»2i)  to  RI47.  with  f(!.(!  p<‘r  cent  of  the 
national  income  in  f!t2!l  ami  18  la-r  cent 
in  1!14T.  Mr.  Tobin  said.  The  South’s  ]K)- 
sition  hits  imiiroved  since  l!i47.  he  added. 

••'Phis  is  grtait  jirogress  :ind  the  South 
Winds  to  iirotect  it  iind  continue  it,”  the 
Secret iiry  declared.  ’’Eor  that  reason.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  South  must  he  alert  and  active 
to  defend  the  meiisures  that  have  made 
this  grcid  progress  jaissible. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  2.r!:!.S  industrial  estahlisli- 
nieiits  were  inspected  in  North  ('.irolina 
during  February  and  !March  by  the  safety 
and  health  inspectors  of  the  Division  of 
Standarils  !ind  Insi>ections.  The  establish¬ 
ments,  which  were  inspected  to  determine 
compliance  with  the  Stat(>  Laltor  Laws 
and  the  safety  and  health  regulations,  em- 
]>lo,ved  ()3,Hoh  workers. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  law  inspection  work  during  Feltru- 
ary  and  IMarch  were  as  follows: 


('oinplaint  investigations  ..  20 

Rein.spections  _ 200 

< '('iiferences  _  402 

.\ccidents  investigated  _  0 

A'iolations  noted  ..  _ 1,317 

Compliances  secured  - l.li.si 


Six  complaints  alh'ging  violations  of 
tlie  Oeneral  Statutes,  including  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor  .Law. 
were  inv(‘stigated  by  the  inspectors  during 
March.  Vioiations  of  the  statutes  were 
found  in  five  of  these  cases,  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  made  to  correct  them,  and  im¬ 
mediate  compliance  was  promised.  No  vio¬ 
lations  w(>re  found  in  the  sixth  case  In¬ 
vestigated. 

Two  additional  complaints  alleging  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  State  industrial  safety  and 
health  regulations  were  investigated.  ITo- 
hitions  w<‘re  found  in  both  cases,  Hu; 
proiM'r  corrections  were  indicated,  and 
compliance  was  promised. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  NT  establishmentfj  were  jn- 
spect(‘d  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  \Vag('  and  Hour  Law  during  March. 

Violations  were  found  as  follows; 

Pro  s  ion  s  Es  t<ibl  is  h  ments 

of  Low  ill  Violation 

Minimum  Wage  and/or 

Overtime  _  _ _ _  44 

(’hild  Labor  ...  . . . . .  8 

Records  _  ..  _  3!) 

A  total  of  3!)  of  the  establishments  wore 
In  compliance  with  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law  exc(‘pt  for  record-keeping  irregidari- 
ties. 

Back  wages  amounting  to  $10,566.25 
were  i)aid  to  146  North  Carolina  worker.s 
during  March,  follow  ing  disclosure  of  wage 
and  hour  violations.  The  payments  were 
made  by  42  establishments. 


1  Earnings  and  Hours 

in  North  Carolina  Industries 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

March,  19.52  Compared  with  February,  1952 

At.  IVkIy 

INBUSTRIES  Earn. 

*  * 

Net 

Chg. 

At,  Hriy, 
Earns, 

Net 

Chg. 

At.  Hrs 
Worked 
Per  Wk 

Net 

Chg. 

M.\iXl  F.\(  Tt  lilXG  ..  _  _  _ _ 

.$46.0,8 

—  49 

.$1.20 

no  ch.g. 

38.4 

—  .5 

Hiirahle  (htods  .  ..  . 

44.25 

—  .31 

1.09 

no  chg. 

40.6 

—  .5 

Nondurtihie  Hoods  .  . 

.Voninannfitctniing* 

46.69 

-  -  ..54 

1.24 

no  chg. 

‘>7.7 

—  .5 

Diinitilc  (loofis 

I’fimary  Metal  Imlustries  _ _ 

.56., 8.5 

+  .36 

1.44 

no  chg. 

39.6 

+  .3 

Machinery  (  Except  Electrictil )  _ 

.54.69 

—  .14 

1.29 

no  chg. 

42.4 

_  2 

Falu'icated  Metal  Products  ..  _ _ 

51.73 

—  1.10 

L-25 

no  chg. 

41.5 

—  .6 

Lumhtu-  &  Timber  Basic  Products  ... 

oS.TT 

—  .17 

.97 

no  chg. 

39.9 

—  .3 

Siiwmills  &  PliUiiiig  IMills  _ 

38.32 

—  .77 

.96 

no  (4ig. 

39.8 

—  .9 

Millwcrk.  Plvwcod.  etc. 

41. ,83 

+  .74 

.98 

no  chg. 

42.7 

+  .6 

Wooden  Containers  . . 

41.53 

+  1.36 

.95 

+  .01 

43.9 

+1.1 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products’ 

44.56 

—  .52 

1.11 

.+ 

40..3 

—  .9 

HH  Ftirit.,  Mitt.  (&  P.edspring  _ 

44.31 

—  .43 

i.n 

+  .02 

40.0 

—1.0 

Stone.  (Tav  &  Hitts, s  Products  _ 

44.04 

+  .33 

1.04 

no  chg. 

42.2 

no  chg. 

( Ither  Duratile  Hoodst  _ _  _ 

58.20 

—1.47 

1.38 

—  .01 

42.1 

—  .8 

Xoniliinihlc  (looiln 

Textile  5Iill  Products  . . . 

46.34 

—  .94 

1.25 

no  chg. 

37.2 

—  .7 

Ytiru  tV  Thread  Mills  _ _ _ 

42.36 

—  ..59 

1.13 

—  .01 

37.4 

—  .5 

Broad  7Voven  Falndcs . 

47.57 

—1.74 

1.29 

no  dig. 

36.9 

—1.4 

Knitting  Mills  _  ... 

48.63 

+  .31 

1.31 

no  chg. 

37.2 

+  A* 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  .  _ 

59.57 

+  .07 

1..50 

no  chg. 

38.2 

no  chg. 

Setimless  Hosier.v  . . . . . 

39.68 

—  .45 

1.11 

no  ch.g. 

85.0 

—  .4 

Apiairel  A  Other  Finished  Prod . . 

36.62 

—  .43 

.98 

no  chg. 

37.4 

—  .4 

Men’s  &;  Boy’s  Httrim.mts  _ 

35.51 

+  .46 

.94 

no  ch.g. 

37.9 

+  -T 

Food  A  Kindred  Products  _ 

40., 86 

+  .64 

.9,8 

+  .01 

41.7 

+  .3 

Btikery  Products  . . . . . . 

43.09 

+  .1' 

1.07 

+  .01 

40.5 

+  .k> 

Beverage  Industries  _ 

42.90 

no  chg. 

.92 

+  .02 

46.9 

—1.0 

Tohiicco  Vlauufactures  _ _ _ 

40.79 

+  1..50 

1.31 

+  .04 

85.7 

+  .1 

Cigarettes  _ _ _ _ _ 

51.84 

+  .02 

1.44 

+  .01 

36.0 

-  .•! 

Stemmeries  &  Redr,ving  Pltints  .... 

39.42 

+3.37 

1.09 

+  .05 

36.2 

+  1.7 

Ptiper  A  Allied  Products  _ 

71.31 

+  1.79 

1.62 

+  .03 

44.0 

+  A 

Pulp.  Paper  &  Paperhd.  IMills  _ 

,81. .50 

+  2.  .52 

1.82 

+  .05 

44.7 

+ 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  _ 

65.83 

-|-  .l>5 

1.68 

no  chg. 

39.2 

+  .3 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ 

49.42 

—  .31 

1.17 

+  .02 

42.3 

—  .,8 

Other  Nuudurtihle  Hoodst  _ 

43.25 

— L-20 

1.13 

no  chg. 

:!.8.4 

—1.1 

Xon  man  nfa  ct  u  rin  (j 

iSIining  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

—  .1*7 

1.10 

no  chg. 

46.3 

+  .3 

Noll-metallic  mining  .  _ _  _ 

,51.11 

—  .17 

1.10 

no  dig. 

46.3 

+  .3 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities* 

Transportation  (except  R.  R.)* 

Public  Utilities  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

+  .18 

1.36 

+  .01 

39.3 

-  .d 

Trade  _ _ _ 

45.07 

—  .39 

1.09 

—  .01 

41.2 

_  •> 

Wholesale  _ _ _ _  _ 

57. -S4 

+  .30 

1.32 

no  ch.g. 

43.7 

+  ..3 

Retail***  _ _ 

40.73 

—  ..58 

1.01 

—  .01 

40.4 

--  .3 

Retail  Heiieral  Merchandise  _ 

26.17 

—  .70 

.76 

—  .01 

34.3 

—  .4 

Department  Stores  . . . 

27.23 

—  .28 

.7,8 

no  chg. 

35.0 

_ _  *> 

Limited  Price  \'ariety  Stores  .... 

15.11 

—  .70 

.55 

—  .01 

27.5 

—  .7 

Retail  Food  Stores  _ 

37..85 

—  .07 

1.01 

no  ch,g. 

37.4 

no  chg. 

Hrocery  Stores  _ 

kTiiaiici*.  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  . 

33.46 

.59.71 

—  .23 
+  .-29 

.96  —  .01 

no  hours  repnrted 

34.8 

—  .1 

Service* 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  ....  _ 

-2-541 

+  .18 

..52 

no  dig. 

48.5 

+  .6 

Personal  Services* 

Laundrh's  A  1  >ry  Cleaners  - 

26.68 

+  .07 

.6-5 

—  .01 

42.2 

+  .3 

Hoverniueut* 

Contra  ft  Construction 

t  Includes  transportation ;  electrical  machinery ;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manulacturing 
industries  and  petroleum  products. 

•  Data  not  available. 

••  Preliminary 

•••  Excludes  eating  and  drinking  places. 
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Average  Retail  Prices  of  Food  in  Seven 
North  Carolina  Cities  —  March  15,  1952 

J‘rcijure(l  hy  Division  of  Statiatics,  N.  (J.  hvpartineni  of  Labor 


FOOD  AAI) 

CMT 

AsliP  - 

Cliar  - 

(i  re  (MIS  - 

(ireeii-  Kaleiuli 

Sails-  WiliaiiiK  - 

ville 

lotte 

1)01-0 

vilif 

l)ui-y  ton 

('(•reals  &  Hakery  /‘rod acts 
<  'ereiils  : 

Flour,  wlioat,  o  ll>.  .  .  . 

('orn  fl!ik(‘s.  11  oz.  . . 

('orii  iiieiil,  11'.  _  -  . . 

Rice,  lb.  _ _ - _ _ 

Rolled  oats,  20  oz.  -  _ _ 

Baker.v  I’rodiicts  : 

Rrt'ad.  white,  lb.  .  _  . 

X'unilla  eo.ikie.s.  lli. 

Meats  : 

Beef ; 

Round  .'iteak.  lb.  .  — .  ... 

Rib  roast.  11).  _ _ 

Chuck  roast,  lb.  . . . — 

Frankfurters,  lb.  .  - - - 

Haiuburser.  lb _ _ 

\'eal  : 

Cutlets,  lb.  _ _ _ 

Fork : 

Choi)s.  lb.  _ 

Bacon,  sliced,  lb.  - - — 

Haul,  whole,  lb . . . . . 

Salt  pork,  lb.  . . . - . — 

Baml? : 

Leg,  lb.  - - - 

I’oultr.v  : 

Fr.vers,  dr.  &  drawn,  lb.  - 

Fish  : 

Siilinon,  pink.  10  oz.  can  . . 

Dairy  l‘ro(Uicts: 

Butter,  lb.  _ _ — 

Cheese,  lb.  _ _ _ 

Milk,  fresh  (  groc. )  qt.  . . 

Ice  Cream,  bulk,  pt . . . 

.Milk,  evaiiorated  Hi  oz.  can 

Fggs,  fresh,  doz.  _  _  . 

Fra  its  <(•  Veyetahles  : 

Fresh  : 

Apples,  lb.  _ _ --- . 

Bananas,  lb.  . . . . . . 

Oranges,  size  200,  doz.  - - 

Beans.  gre<m,  lb.  _ 

Cabbage,  lb.  _ _ — 

Carrots,  bunch  - - - - 

Lettuce,  head  _ 

Onions,  lb.  . . . . 

Botatoes,  15  lb.  . . 

Spinach,  lb . . . . . . 

Sweet  jiotatoes,  lb.  - 

Tomatoes,  lb.  - 

Canned : 

Beaches,  ff  ~h  cnu  - - 

Bimaipiile.  §  2i  can  - 

Corn,  K  2  can  . . . . . 

Beas,  I  2  can  . . 

Tomatoes,  §  2  can  ..  . - 

Baby  Fooil.  43  oz.  .jar 

Dried : 

Brunes,  lb.  _ _ _ 

Xav.v  beans,  lb.  . 

Heveraycs : 

ColTee,  lb.  - - - . 

Cola  drink,  0  bottU'  carton 

Fafs  &  Oils: 

Lard,  lb.  . . 

Shortening.  h.vdro,genated.  lb. 
Salad  dressing,  ]it. 

Miirgarine.  colored,  lb. 

Sayar  ct  Streets  : 

Sugar,  lb . 


AVKKAttK  PUICK 


.'i;.510 

!i;.558 

.$.54;; 

.$..51.5 

.$.528 

.201 

.'215 

.108 

.21:1 

.214 

.215 

.104 

.d'.K) 

.tl70 

.08!) 

.077 

.085 

.000 

.072 

.l!ll 

.185 

.183 

.187 

.188 

.185 

.ISl 

.188 

.182 

.188 

.180 

.101 

.178 

.152 

.10)1 

.154 

.100 

.158 

.104 

.1.57 

.4!ll 

.850 

.442 

.450 

.435 

.471 

.452 

.1.084 

1.12t) 

1.0!)1 

1.03:; 

1.081 

1.002 

1.080 

.820 

.811 

.8:;2 

.702 

.810 

.775 

.840 

.745 

.741 

.730 

.718 

.748 

.708 

.715 

.505 

.002 

.570 

..')!)8 

.002 

..500 

.  .1158 

.028 

.074 

.072 

.048 

.068 

.037 

.1.100 

1.000 

1.243 

1.127 

1.17!) 

i.i;i0 

1.1:38 

.  .0)42 

.070 

.687 

.650 

.003 

.041 

.66!) 

.  .008 

.010 

.(HO 

.oo:t 

.505 

.545 

.5!  17 

.  .t)02 

.02t) 

.637 

.041 

.610 

.500 

.600 

.821 

.806 

.300 

.301 

.301 

.:327 

.  .808 

.8.55 

.807 

.700 

.821 

.!)26 

.8.58 

.  .555 

..54t) 

.5.54 

.545 

.565 

.542 

.545 

.551 

.551 

.506 

.561 

.556 

.558 

.!)00 

.005 

.949 

.!)51 

.072 

.954 

.014 

.5!)7 

.585 

.000 

.614 

.5.58 

.24:; 

.244 

.248 

.251 

.241 

.242 

.248 

.:{07 

.810 

.308 

.321 

.2!)8 

.312 

.:;20 

.151 

.158 

.1.50 

.156 

.151 

.1.58 

.150 

..514 

.5:15 

.522 

.475 

.513 

..500 

..504 

..  .108 

.118 

.110 

.110 

.107 

.115 

.127 

..  .140 

.144 

.148 

.150 

.143 

.146 

.144 

..  .280 

.287 

.280 

.364 

.282 

.800 

.28!) 

..  .187 

.178 

.184 

.205 

.200 

.188 

.200 

..  .051 

.058 

.052 

.054 

.05:; 

.061 

.054 

..  .104 

.121 

.1:34 

.120 

.121 

.1:33 

.115 

..  .124 

.155 

.128 

,150 

.114 

.1:30 

.148 

.  .125 

.120 

.110 

.124 

.118 

.121 

.110 

1.048 

1.031 

1.045 

i.o:}3 

1.031 

1.042 

.2t»5 

.151 

.164 

.170 

.173 

.170 

.1.5!) 

..  .100 

.100 

.157 

.155 

.150 

.164 

.14:: 

.204 

.280 

.264 

.207 

.262 

.247 

.2.54 

.:}50 

.843 

.357 

.353 

.350 

.:?5i 

.:380 

.870 

.843 

.382 

.330 

.:!25 

.3!)6 

.880 

.210 

.214 

.220 

.208 

.218 

.220 

.220 

.220 

.220 

.253 

.208 

.245 

.233 

.217 

.108 

.177 

.161 

.171 

.IIH 

.210 

.Kit) 

..  .102 

.103 

.106 

.10!) 

.104 

.109 

.104 

.200 

.278 

.278 

.28:; 

.275 

.2!)3 

.251 

.144 

.144 

.151 

.lot) 

.1.50 

.1.57 

.14S 

.S8() 

.018 

.8!)1 

.01!) 

'  .02:5 

.008 

.2:i0 

.2:10 

.241 

.244 

.240 

.240 

.244 

.1,80 

.109 

.197 

.201 

.104 

.206 

.188 

.20il 

.288 

.;ioo 

.:i;50 

.202 

.204 

.:ioi 

.81)0 

.870 

.377 

.:;!)3 

.8.50 

.:i70 

.:i4s 

.'202 

.81:; 

.268 

.324 

.277 

.310 

.282 

.100 

.102 

.600 

.103 

.lt)0 

.102 

.008 

New  Directory  of  Tar  Heel 
Manufacturing  Firms  Lists 
Some  5,000  Establishments 

Approximately  5,000  manufacturing 
linns  are  listed  in  the  new  Tar  Heel  indus¬ 
trial  directory  which  was  published  in 
April  by  tlu'  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Labor. 

Fntitled  the  "North  Carolina  Directory 
of  Manufacturing  Firms”,  the  volume  con¬ 
tains  useful  information  about  virtUiilly 
every  North  t'arolina  producer  of  factory 
I)roducts.  It  is  availal)le  to  the  public 
at  !i  nominal  cost  of  .$2  i)er  copy  and  may 
be  ordered  direct  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Atti'iictively  bound  in  heavy,  light-green 
paper,  the  525-page  Directory  is  the  only 
1,'ook  which  contains  in  summary  form 
the  information  needed  by  both  buyers 
and  sellers  about  North  t.'arolina  factories. 
Each  of  the  approximately  5,(K)t)  listings 
contains  the  name  of  a  tirm,  the  plant  lo¬ 
cation,  the  firm's  mailing  addrass  (where 
different  from  plant  location),  the  name 
of  the  official  in  charge,  and  code  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  type  of  industry  and  the  ap- 
l)roximate  number  of  employees. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections: 
(1)  an  alphabetical  listing  of  all  estab¬ 
lishments,  (2)  a  geographic  listing  by 
counties,  and  (8)  a  listing  by  type  of  in¬ 
dustry.  The  listing  for  each  individual 
establishment  gives  the  comi>lete  infor- 
nnition  for  tluit  establishment  and  is  iden¬ 
tical  in  each  of  the  three  sections  of  the 
volume. 

The  1!)52  Directory  was  prepared  at  the 
tlirection  of  State  Labor  Commissioner 
Forrest  IL  Shuford,  under  the  sui>ervi- 
sion  of  (.’larence  11.  Britchard.  who  heads 
the  N.  C.  Labor  Dei)artment’s  Division 
of  Statistics.  Like  the  previous  editions  of 
B.I44  and  1!)4S,  it  was  compiled  and  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  public  service  to  i)ersons  and 
organizations  wbo  purchase  goods  from,  or 
sell  products  and  services  to.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  industry. 

A  multilitbed  supplement  containing  the 
mimes,  addressees,  and  other  iiertinent  in¬ 
formation  concerning  new  lirms,  will  lie 
issued  hy  the  N.  C.  Labor  Department 
early  in  1!I54.  This  supplement  will  be 
available  free  to  purchasers  of  the  B.I52 
Directory  who  reipuH  it.  I’ublication  of  a 
supplement  to  the  Directory  is  a  new  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  purchasers  of  the  book  which 
was  not  given  in  connection  with  the 
previous  (>ditions. 


Duly  Warned 

(tile  Sunday  an  English  church  lu'Came 
so  crowded  tin'  pastor  (U•(•ide(l  to  have 
tlu-  verger  stand  out.side  with  a  notice 
reading  "House  Full". 

•lust  then  a  litth-  man  ran  up  and  want¬ 
ed  to  enter.  Fiion  bt'ing  refused  admission, 
he  pleaded  that  he  had  a  very  urgmil 
message  to  deliver  to  .lohn  Smith  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  life  and  death. 

The  verger,  a  kind  old  man.  event uall,\ 
succumla-d. 

"All  right",  he  said,  "you  can  slip  in 
but  Heavi'ii  liidp  you  if  1  catch  you  ))ray- 
ing !’’ 
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STATISTICS  SHOW  PmiCRESS  IS  STATE 

LAST  FOUR  TEARS 


EM1’L()VM1-'XT.  Total  nonagiicultural 
euijdoynioiit  in  North  Carolina  increased 
from  fcl78.(ldO  during  1048  to  970,<K)0  dur¬ 
ing  1051—  an  increase  of  more  tlian  10  ]>er 
cent.  In  the  month  of  llecember,  1951. 
North  Carolina’s  total  nonagiucultnral 
employment  temporarily  exceeded  1.000,- 
OOO  for  file  first  time  in  tlie  history  of 
the  State. 

PAYROLLS.  Gross  payrolls  of  the 
State’s  manufacturing  industries  increas¬ 
ed  from  $878,000,00(1  during  1048  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,032,(K)0,0(K)  (luring  1951 — 
an  increase  of  more  than  18  per  cent. 

WORKER  EARNINGS.  Average  ^yeekly 
(*arniugs  of  North  (’aroliua’s  more  than 
400,000  factory  workers  increased  from 
$4(t.50  during  1948  to  $45.95  during  1951 — 
an  increase  of  more  tlian  13  per  cent. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAEETY.  The  occupa¬ 
tional  accident  rate  in  North  Carolina 
industry  dropped  from  12.98  lost-time  ac¬ 
cidents  for  eadi  million  manliours  work¬ 
ed  during  1948  to  10.19  lost-time  accidents 
for  eacli  million  manliours  worked  during 
1950 — a  decrea.se  of  more  than  21  per  cent 
in  injuries  suffered  hy  tlie  State’s  indus¬ 
trial  workers. 

INDUSTRIAL  PLANT  MODERNIZA 
'ITON.  A  considerable  increase  in  the 
earnings  of  North  (’arolina  industry  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  from  1948  to  1951  has  been 
reflected  in  many  improvements  in  the 
environment  of  industrial  workers — mod 
ernization  of  plant  physical  conditions, 
buildings,  machinery,  lighting,  ventilation, 
and  other  conditions  contributing  to  the 
liealtli  and  safety  of  industrial  workers. 

LAl’.t  )1{-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS. 
During  the  three  years  from  1948  to  1950, 
a  total  of  123,400,000  man-days  were  lost 
in  tile  Enit(‘d  States  as  a  result  of  work 
stoppage's  in  industry.  Duly  276.000  of 
those  man-days  were  lost  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  North  ('aroliua's  ])art  of  the  nations 
los.ses  of  man-days  as  a  result  of  work 
stoppage's  amounted  to  h'ss  than  0.2  per 
cent  of  the  national  total. 

Yet  two  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  non- 
agricultural  working  i^eople  are  employed 
in  North  f’arolina. 


Building  Permits  Nearly 
$50,000,000 

Nearly  $50  million  worth  of  huilding 
pf  rmits  were  issued  hy  municipal  building 
officials  in  75  North  Carolina  cities  and 
towns  during  the  lirst  four  months  of  this 
year. 

Incomplete  reports  from  the  municipali¬ 
ties  covering  the  .Tanuary-April  period 
sliow  that  i)ermits  representing  construc¬ 
tion  valued  at  $49,048,881  weia'  issued  by 
tlie  building  olilcials. 

Authorization  of  new  construction  con 
tinned  strong  during  the  winter  months, 
I'xeeediiig  $12  million  in  both  January  and 
Ei'bruary.  In  March  the  figure  ros('  to  more 
tlian  $13  million,  Tlu'  April  total  droppi'd 
hack  to  $10,715,034,  due  mostly  to  a  sliarp 
drop  in  iionn'sidc'ntial  building  autlioriza- 
t  ions. 


1,214  ’Teen-Agers  Receive 
Employment  Certificates 
During  March 

A  total  of  1,214  employnu'iit  certificates 
w('re  issued  to  minors  under  18  years  of 
age  in  North  ('arolina  by  public  W(4fare 
superintendents  during  March. 

The  largest  group  of  minors  receiving 
employment  certificatos  was  the  group  of 

I, 006  boys  and  girls  16  and  17  years  of  age 
wild  were  authorized  to  work  at  part-time 
or  full-time  employment.  Df  this  group, 
nearly  700  were  authorized  to  ent('r  full¬ 
time  employment.  The  remainder  were 
issued  certificates  for  part-time  work. 

A  total  of  10*9  minors  14  and  15  years 
of  age  were  certified  for  part-time  em¬ 
ployment  during  tlie  month.  Nine  boys 
aged  12  and  13  were  autliorized  to  work 
as  new.sboys. 

But  None  of  Those  Wild 
French  Novels,  Mind  Ye 

"After  fourteen  hours  of  work  in  the 
store,  the  leisure  time  should  be  spent 
mostly  in  reading.” 

This  was  suggested  in  1857  to  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  Carson.  Pirie  and  Hcott.  one  of 
Chicago's  department  stores.  This  and  the 
following  otlier  store  rules  indicate  tliat 
these  employees  were  exiiected  to  lead 
well  regulated  lives : 

"Store  must  be  open  from  6  a.m.  to  0 

II.  m.  tlie  .year  around.  Store  must  be 
swept,  counters,  bases,  slielves  and  sliow- 
cases  dusted;  lamjis  trimmed,  tilled  and 
chimneys  cleaned;  bins  made;  doors  and 
windows  oiH'iu'd  ;  a  jiail  of  water,  also  a 
bucket  of  coal  brought  in  before  breakfast 
(if  there  is  time  to  do  sol  and  attend  to 
all  customers  who  call. 

"The  employt'e  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
smoking  Spanish  cigars.  bein,g  sha\’ed  at 
tlu'  barbers,  .going  to  dances  and  other 
places  of  amusement,  will  surely  give  his 
employer  reason  to  lu'  suspicious  of  his 
integrity  and  honesty. 

"Each  employee  must  pay  not  less  than 
$5  per  year  to  the  cliurch  and  must  attend 
Sunday  school  regularly. 

"Men  employees  ai'e  given  one  evening 
a  week  for  courting  and  two  if  they  go  to 
prayer  meeting.” 

— IlliiKii-s  Labor  Jiidlctiii. 


Commissioner  Shuford  Attends 
l.A.G.L.O.  Convention  in 
Puerto  Rico 

Commissioner  Forrest  II.  Shuford  last 
montli  attended  tlie  35th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Association  of 
Governmental  l.abor  Olticials  in  San  .luan, 
Puerto  Rico. 

A  former  I’resideiit  of  the  l.A.G.L.O., 
Mr.  Sliuford  served  as  chairman  of  tlu' 
organization’s  Legislative  Committee, 
which  studies  and  makes  recommeudatioiis 
concerniiig  state  and  federal  lal.'or  legis¬ 
lation,  He  also  served  as  chairman  of  tlu' 
Resolutions  Committee  and  was  electi'd 
a  member  of  the  Association's  Executivi' 
Hoard  for  tlie  coming  year. 

Commissioner  Shuford  presented  to  tlu' 
Association  the  report  of  the  Legislativi' 
Committee.  One  important  feature  of  this 
report  was  the  expression  of  strong  op¬ 
position  to  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2325)  which 
would  federalize  industrial  safety  iiispi'c- 
tions — a  held  of  Labor  Department  ac¬ 
tivity  wliich  is  now  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  various  state  governments. 
Senate  Rill  2325  would  concentrate  this 
work  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor. 

Commissioner  Shuford  also  presided  at 
an  all-day  session  of  the  convention  on 
tile  subji'ct.  "Stretching  the  Rudgetary 
Dollar”,  and  participated  in  other  sessions 
in  which  important  labor  and  industrial 
(piestions  were  aired. 

The  International  Association  of  Gov¬ 
ernmental  laibor  (Jllicials  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  State  l.abor  Commissioners  of  the 
United  States,  l.abor  ^Ministers  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Canada,  and  labor  othcials  of 
it  S,  territories,  Sonu'  30  states,  provinces 
and  territorii's  ari'  repn'sentt'd  in  tlii' 
-tssociation. 

Senor  Ecrnaiido  Sierra  Rerdecia,  Piu'r- 
to  Rico’s  tlomniissioner  of  Labor,  who 
attended  the  L.t.G. !>,(),  convention  which 
was  held  in  Ashevilh'  in  1047  when  Com¬ 
missioner  Shuford  was  president  of  tlu' 
Association,  played  host  to  the  convention 
in  1‘uerto  Rico  last  month. 


Average  Market  Basket  Cost  of  Food  in  Seven  North  Carolinia  Cities 

tlaifli  I.'.,  tints 

Dec.  15,  11151 

Mil  l  oll  15,  11151 

%  CliaiiKo 
IX'O.  11151  1(1 
Mil  roll  1115‘i 

%  CliaiiBo 
Maioli  11151  to 
.Mil  roll  11152 

.Vsheville  . . 

.$21.13 

.$20.97 

_ 2  o 

—1.5 

Charlotte  . — . 

. .  20.71 

21.22 

21.22 

—2.4 

-2.4 

Greensboro  _ 

.  21.08 

21.48 

21.36 

—1.9 

—1.3 

Greenville  . — 

.  20.06 

21  ..52 

21.03 

—2.6 

—0.3 

Raleigli  . . .  .. 

. .  20.70 

21.36 

21.26 

—3.1 

—2.6 

Salisbury  _ 

..  ..  20.80 

21.30 

20.95 

—1.9 

—0.3 

Wilmington  . 

_  20.62 

21.05 

20.90 

—2.0 

—1.3 

CITY  AVERAGE 

$20.80 

.$21.29 

$21.10 

—2.3 

—1.4 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Eabor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Departmeut  of  Labor 

March,  1952  Compared  with  February,  1952 


INDUSTRY 


Nel  Percent  Change 

*  Change  From 

From  - - 

Mar.  Feh.  Mar.  •>/.'.•>  Feh.l!•.^•>  Mai  .lil.1 1 

1952  1952  1951  To  To  To 

:!/52  Mar  1952  Mar.l952 


(In  tlioiotands  of  cniploi/ces) 


NoNAGKIt'ULlIHAI.  EmPI.OYMKXT  . . 

Maiiufactiiriiig:  _ _ _ 

Durable  (ioods  _ 

NoiKlurabb'  Goods  - . . . 

Noiiumaiiiifacturing  _ _ 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  . . 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

I.umber  &  Timber  Basic  1‘roducts  . 

SaM  iiiills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

Milhvork.  Plytvood,  etc.  _ 

tVooden  Containers  . . . . 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods.  _ 

HII  Furn.,  Mat.  &  Bedspring  . 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  - 

Other  Durable  Goodst  - - 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  — - - - 

Yarn  and  Thread  Mills  _ 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  - 

Knitting  Mills  . . . 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ _ 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod.  - 

Men’s  &  Boy's  Garments  - - 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ 

Bakery  Products  _ 

Bei’erage  Industries  - 

Tobacco  Manufactures  - - - 

Cigarettes  _ 

Stemmeries  &  Uedrying  Plants  — . 

Pai>er  &  Allied  Products  - 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  - 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  industries  . - 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  - 

Other  Nondurahle  Goodst  - 

Nonnin  n  ufact  uriny 

Mining  _ _ - 

Non-metalllc  Mining  - 

TransiM)rtation  &  I’ublic  Utilities  .... 

Transportation  (except  K.  R.)  - 

Public  Utilities  - - - 

Trade  - - - - 

Wholesale  - - 

Retail  . . . . ; - 

Retail  General  Merchandise  - 

1  iepartment  Stores  - 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 

itetail  Fo(.)d  Stores  - 

Grocery  Stores  - 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

Service  - - - - 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  - 

Personal  Services  - 

Laundries  &  l>ry  Cleaners  - 

Government  - - - - 

Feileral 
State  &  Local 

Voiitract  Construction  . -  - 


...907.5 

909.5 

971.0 

....417.5 

424.4 

442.0 

....1(J5.9 

107.9 

110.5 

....311.6 

316.5 

331.5 

_ 550.0 

545.1 

529.6 

2.7  2.7  2.8 

(1.8  6.8  6.!) 

3.1  3.1  3.3 

43.8  44.4  46.2 

.32.4  33.0  33.8 

4.8  4.7  5A 

2.8  2.8  3.1 

30.3  32.2  34.6 

27.9  29.8  32.3 

6.9  6.6  7.0 

12.3  12.1  9.2 


..224.8  227.0  244.9 

..  09.9  60.4  (t'l.S 

97.3  98.2  106.S 

..  .00.6  06.3  61.0 

...  23.4  23.3  24.7 

21.9  25.0  28.5 

..  13.4  13.6  14.6 

..  7.4  7.4  7.S 

21.2  21.3  20.2 

0.4  0.4  5.3 

..  4.0  4.0  3.9 

..  23.0  25.2  22.6 

...  12.7  12.8  12.6 

...  7.6  9.7  7.1 

..  8.8  9.0  8.6 

6.7  6.8  6.2 

6.6  6.6  6.5 

..  10.3  10.2  10.2 

..  3.0  3.6  3.9 


..  3.4  3.3  3.6 

....  3.1  3.1  3.2 

60.0  60.4  59.2 

....  25.1  25.0  24.3 

...  17.5  17.5  Ki.l 

....180.2  180.0  180.3 

....  42.1  42.3  40.7 

138.1  137.7  13!).6 

....  33.2  32.3  34.6 

.  15.1  14.9  16.0 

<j.O  !).4  10.2 

25.9  25.9  23.7 

20.7  20.7  18.4 

....  23.8  23.8  22.1 

86.2  85.9  84.0 

_  6.0  6.0  6.3 

24.1  24.4  25.0 

14.4  14.5  14.8 

119.0  119.0  117.4 


76.9  72.3  62.4 


—  2.0 

—  0.2 

—  0.4 

—  6.9 

—  1.0 

—  5.5 

—  2.0 

—  1.9 

—  4.2 

—  4.9 

—  1.5 

—  6.0 

+  4.9 

4-  0.9 

4-  3.9 

—  3.0 

— 1.4 

—  6.1 

—  0.6 

—  1.4 

—  5.2 

—  0.6 

—  1.8 

—  4.1 

—  0.1 

4-  2.1 

—11.1 

—  9.7 

—  1.9 

—  5.9 

—12.4 

—  1.9 

—  6.4 

—13.6 

-\-  0.3 

-I-  4.5 

—  8.0 

4-  0.2 

4-  1-'^ 

4-33.7 

—  2.2 

—  1.0 

—  8.2 

—  0.5 

—  0.8 

—  6.1 

—  0.9 

—  0.9 

—  8.9 

—  t).7 

—  1.2 

—  8.9 

+  0.1 

4-  0.4 

■ —  5.3 

—  0.7 

—  2.7 

—12.0 

—  0.2 

—  1.5 

—  8.2 

—  5.1 

—  0.1 

—  0.5 

4-  5.0 

+ 

-4  2.0 

_  •}  2 

—  8.7 

+  1.8 

—  0.1 

—  0.8 

-U  0.8 

—  2.1 

—21.6 

4-  7.0 

—  0.2 

_  2  2 

4-  2.3 

—  0.1 

— 1.5 

-4  8.1 

+ 

-1-  0.1 

4- 1.0 

4-  1.0 

—  0.1 

—  2.8 

—10.3 

—  0.1 

—  2.9 

—  5.0 

—  3.1 

+  0.1 

-f  0.2 

-4  2.2 

+  0.1 

-f  0.4 

4-  3.3 

_ _ 

-4  ,8.7 

+  0.2 

4-  0.1 

—  0.1 

—  0.2 

—  0.5 

+  3.4 

-)-  0.4 

4-  0.3 

— 1.1 

-f  0.9 

+  2.8 

—  4.0 

+  0.2 

+  1.3 

—  5.0 

+  0.2 

+  2.1 

—  5.9 

4-  9.;: 

4-12.5 

+  7.7 

4-  0.3 

4-  0.3 

4- 1-^' 

—  4.8 

—  0.3 

— 1.2 

—  3.0 

—  0.1 

—  0.7 

—  2.7 

+  i.-i 

+  6.1 

4-23.2 

•  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-ttae  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

••  Preliminary 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery;  transportaUon  equipment  and  instruments  miscellaneous 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products;  petroleum  products,  and  miscellaneous 
manufacturing  industries. 


Nonagricultural 
Eniplopent  In  State 
Drops  Fractionally 
During  March 

Working  Hours  Also  Register 
Slight  Decrease 

North  Carulimi’s  uomigricultural  em¬ 
ployment  total  dro)>ped  2.000  during 
^larch. 

Employment '  wa.s  down  to  907.500  in 
mid-March  after  having  dropped  0.2  jier 
cent  below  tbe  level  of  mid-February.  The 
March  tottil  was  only  fractionally  lower 
than  that  of  (March.  1951. 

Average  hourly  eitrnings  of  the  State’s 
417,500  factory  workers  remained  un¬ 
changed  at  1111.20.  Weekly  earnings  droi>pt‘d 
slightly  to  .1140.08  (hie  to  a  half-hour  de¬ 
crease  in  the  avertige  factory  workwet'k. 
Employees  of  mamifactnring  plant.s  put  in 
a  workweek  of  3.8.4  hours  during  Mtirch. 

Employment  in  the  textile  industry  de¬ 
creased  2.200  during  the  month  due  to 
high  inventories  and  few  new  orders  in 
ytirn  ttiid  thread,  seamless  hosiery  and 
broadwoven  fabrics  mills.  A  drop  of  1.990 
was  reported  by  the  furniture  industry 
and  000  by  the  lumber  industry.  The  em- 
])loyment  level  decreased  only  slightly  in 
cigarette  manufacturing,  but  tobticco  stem¬ 
meries  and  redrying  plants  laid  off  2,100 
seasonal  workers. 

March  employment  changes  in  trade, 
service  industries,  mining,  transportiition 
and  public  utilities  were  rather  insigniii- 
cant.  The  employment  level  in  federal, 
.state  itnd  local  government  a.gencies  tilso 
showed  little  change  over  the  month. 

Employment  in  the  contract  construction 
industry  increased  4.400  during  March  as 
substantial  amounts  of  new  construction 
5vore  authorized.  The  industry  employtal 
76,900  workers  last  mouth — an  increase 
of  23.2  per  cent  above  the  level  of  March. 
1951,  when  only  02.400  construction  M'ork- 
ers  were  employed  in  the  State. 


Safety  Awards  Program 
Attracts  Wide  Interest 

Nearly  1.200  industrial  officials  and  em¬ 
ployees  attended  safety  awards  presenta¬ 
tion  ceremonies  tvhich  were  held  in  13 
North  Carolina  cities  during  the  last 
three  months. 

Commissioner  Foria'st  H.  Shuford  ;ind 
Safety  Director  IVilliam  C.  Creel  attended 
the  events  and  presented  the  awards  for 
outstanding  safety  accomplishments.  Cere¬ 
monies  of  this  typtc  which  Mere  usually 
.sponsored  by  the  local  (’hamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  wer(“  held  in  Goldsboro.  High  I’oint. 
I^exington.  Burlington.  Winston-Salem. 
Rocky  .Mount.  Elkin.  Mount  -Dry,  Char¬ 
lotte.  Statesville.  Concord.  Hickory  and 
Gastonia. 

Mr.  Shuford’s  illustrated  ttilk.  "'Ihe 
Story  of  A  S:ifety  Award”,  mms  given  at 
most  of  these  )>resentations. 
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March  Building  Permits  Total  $13,230,699 


Type  of  March  Building  Permits 
Issued  in  28  Re|>orting  Cities 


liuildiiifj  isfiiUMl  in  7t?  Xortli 

Carolinn  t-itins  and  towns  totalnd 
()!>;>  <iuring  Mart'll. 

Thn  Marcii  total  was  noarl.v  $1  ininioii 
al'ovo  tlio  Fcl'inar.v  tisure-  an  indication 
ol  increasing  construction  activit.v  durin.a: 
Die  sprinir  season. 

New  lionsini;  authoi'ized  durinfi  Marcli 
totaled  !ii7.2!)4.00d.  which  was  the  estimat¬ 
ed  construction  cost  of  l.Oti.’!  family  dwell- 
iiifts  of  all  types.  Permits  were  issued  for 
(14(1  sinijle-family  dwellin.ijs,  o;!  duplexe.'. 
IS  apartnnmt  huildln.as.  and  .So  ptthlit 
tiousins  apartment  huildin.iis  containin.s;  a 
total  of  S40  apartments.  A  tourist  camp 
jiroject  also  was  included  in  the  housin,s 
ti.ijure.  The  <>4t)  private  dwellintrs  author¬ 
ized  durin,i;  the  month  were  estimated  to 
cost  an  aversive  of  .'S7.4()4  each  to  huild. 


All  types  of  nonresidential  Imiltling  ))e>r- 
mits  isvsued  durin,K  March  amounted  to 
!F4,4(>1.0S7.  These  included  permits  for  con¬ 
struction  of  50  stores,  27  factory  and 
workshop  huildings,  84  private  garages, 
four  commercial  gara.ges.  five  service  sta¬ 
tions.  nine  churches,  three  office  huildings. 
two  institutional  huildings,  one  pidilic 
huilding.  three  public  utility  huildings. 
six  school  buildings,  one  amusement  place, 
and  32  unclassifled  structures. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to  ex¬ 
isting  buildings  totaled  $1,475,059  during 
the  month. 

F’oxir  cities  issued  permits  totaling  more 
than  .$1  million.  These  were  l>urham 
.$2,071,779.  Raleigh  .$1,018,420,  Charlotte 
.$1.594. .895.  and  Winston-Salem  .$1,095,800. 
Texin,gton’s  total  was  .$7.84,595.  Asheville 
took  sixth  place  with  .$599,402.  All  other 
cities  and  towns  were  below  .8500.000. 


SIAIMARV  OF  151  ILDINd  PERMITS  ISSl  ED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

—  March,  1951  and  Marcli,  19,52  — 


Nuniher  of  Buildings  | 

Estimated  Cost 

KIM)  OF  CONSTRIC  TION 

.Mar, 

19.51 

.liar. 

1952 

Pe  leenl. 
Cliangel 

Mar. 

1951 

Mar. 

1952 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL _  _  _ 

1,473 

1.499 

-b  1.8  1 

$  9,767,721  $11,355,524 

-b  16.3 

Residential  buildings  _ '. _ 

751 

591 

—  21.3  1 

5,908,851 

6,238,803 

-}-  5.(i 

Non-residential  buildings  . . . 

141 

183 

-b  29.8 

2,707.122 

3.863,552 

-b  42.9 

Additions,  alterations  and  reitairs  . 

581 

725 

-b  24.8  ' 

1,151.748 

1,248.169 

-b  8.4 

SlMMARV  OF  151  ILDINt; 


PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


—  February,  1952  and  March,  19.52  — 


BlIlI,I)IN(OS  FOR 
WHICH  PKR.MITS 
WKRK  ISSCKIl 


T  V  PE  OK  Rl  I  hPINIiS  No.  Costs 


New  E'aiiiil.v  llwelliiitr  I'nil  Slnieliires: 


One-family  house.s,  detached  _  490  $3,794,4fiS 

One-family  hou.ses, 

semi-detached  and  row  . .  1  5,000 

Two-family  buildings  -  48  345,770 

Three-and  four-family  buildings.  17  319,300 

Aiiartmenl  t)uildings 

without  elevators  _  1  4,000 

Ifnits  owned  by  E-ederal,  State. 

or  local  government  agencies.  33  1,620,20.5 

Other  nonhousekeeping  residential 

structures  _ _ _ - .  1  150,000 


TOTAk  - . . . . . 591  $6,238,803 

New  Nonresidential  Structure.s  : 

Amusement  &  recreation  jdaces  1  5.000 

Churches  - - - -  -6  378,664 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laun¬ 
dries.  and  other  workshops .  21  255,084 

Oarages,  commercial  _ _ 4  39,500 

Oarages,  ijrivate  - 72  34,525 

Gasoline  and  service  stations -  4  50,780 

Institutional  buildings  . 2  81.995 

Office  huildings,  including  hanks.  3  19,500 

Public  buildings  _ 1  49.160 

Public  works  and  utilities  _  1  10,000 

Educational  buildings  _  6  2,367,538 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  con¬ 
tractors’  temporary  offices, 

stables,  barns,  etc _ _ 18  22,085 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs  36  551,591 

All  other  nonresidential  - 8  3,130 


TOTAL  _ _ _ _ _ 183  $3,868,552 


Nuiiilter  of  Buildings  |  Esfimalcd  Cost  Additions,  Alterations,  and  Re|iairs: 


KIND  OF  CONSTRI  CTION 

Eel). 

1952 

.Mar, 

1952 

Pereeiit.l 
Change | 

Feb.  .Mar. 

1952  1952 

Per  eeiil. 
Cliaiige 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  .'. - 

To  nonhousekeeping  residential 
liuildings  _ _ — . 

..557 

486,266 

TOTAL . . .  . . 

1,302 

1,499 

+  L5.1  1 

0,701,166  $1  1,355,524 

-b  17.1 

..  1 

3,000 

Residential  buildings . 

510 

391 

-b  15.9  1 
-b  34.6  i 
-f-  10.5 

4,905,647  6,238,803 

3,691.302  3,868,552 

1.104,217  1,248.169 

-1-  27.2 
-b  4.8 
-b  1.3.0 

758,903 

Non-residential  buildings _  . 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

136 

656 

183 

725 

TOTAI.  .-  ---  --  -.725  $1,248,169 


•SI  51MAR5  OF  MAR(  H,  1952  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  C  AROLINA  C  ITIES 


Total.s  of  Mart'll,  19.51  Iiiclutletl  for  Comparison  — 


CITY 

New  Besidential  Buildings 

NewNouBesidentialBldg.lAddi’ns.Altera’nsBepairj 

All  Construction 

No.  ol 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  ol  Family  Units 

Estimated  Cost  | 

Estimated  Cost  j 

EsCiinated  Cost 

Name 

RIdgs. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Month]  Year  Ago 

Cur.Mo. 

A'ear  Ago 

Current  Mo.j 

Year  Ago  Current  Mo.] 

Year  Ago  Current  Mo. 

TOTAL  All  C^itiesl 

1  499 

$6,546,944 

$6,238,803 

829 

897 

$2,707,122 

$3,868,552 

$1,151,748 

$1,248,169 

$  9,767,721 

$11,355,524 

Albemarle... . . | 

1  1 

70.600 

64,500 

11 

9 

500 

6,000 

1,000 

61,500 

66  000 

A.sheville _  j 

45 

757,700 

149,240 

12 

16 

19,225 

434,031 

13,627 

16,131 

157,352 

599,402 

Burlington . .  1 

52 

98,700 

183,600 

29 

25 

208,180 

50,840 

16,175 

31,184 

418,105 

265,624 

Charlotte _ _  . 

205 

1.350,1  40 

912,712 

1  00 

118 

328,988 

495,442 

123,047 

186,741 

1,320,663 

1,594,895 

Concord  . . . 

1 1 

71,000 

64,500 

7 

8 

44,960 

8,000 

6,650 

117,960 

71,150 

llurham  . . . 

221 

464,759 

1,922,665 

29 

276 

4,100 

6,175 

320,305 

142,939 

513,695 

2,071,779 

Elizabeth  City . 

29,240 

2 

1,050 

15.725 

Fayetteville . .  j 

132.900 

23 

5,950 

26,540 

1  09  890 

Gastonia  . . 

54 

59,.500 

103,750 

36 

17 

12;500 

176,100 

6,800 

27,175 

260,800 

307,025 

Goldsboro . 

47 

72,900 

79,500 

12 

18 

4,200 

8,950 

31,800 

18,320 

129,000 

106,770 

Greensboro _ 

139 

632,225 

441,900 

95 

103 

59,818 

61,665 

169,724 

47.465 

773,042 

551,030 

Greenville  . . 

23 

151,500 

107,000 

8 

15 

314,000 

89,500 

421  000 

Hender.son  . . 

Hickory  . . 

1.5 

43,700 

53,000 

10 

7 

696,500 

52,000 

15,475 

9,450 

742,275 

114,450 

High  Point . 

68 

187,875 

128,900 

31 

15 

9,000 

50,100 

24,480 

20,985 

225,080 

199,985 

Kinston  . 

22 

85,200 

49,000 

32 

5 

23,600 

4,400 

53,100 

183,750 

106,500 

Lexington . 

19 

141,800 

40,200 

13 

6 

800 

693,295 

21,700 

51,100 

87,650 

784,595 

New  Bern . 

20 

41,880 

245,795 

40 

24,950 

3,190 

f->73 

Raleigh . . 

94 

472,650 

329,600 

178 

38 

794,105 

1,092,300 

53,550 

196,520 

2,342,794 

1,618,420 

Reidsville . 

17 

62,465 

74,900 

17 

13 

750 

1  0  cinn 

4 

Rocky  Mount . . 

54 

263,649 

97,991 

13 

16 

368,833 

35,450 

48i598 

120,789 

532,281 

254,230 

Sali.shurv.. . . 

26 

78,960 

40,000 

14 

7 

400 

1,300 

123,865 

9,627 

203.820 

50,927 

Shelby  . 

4  r> 

128,900 

87,500 

2] 

31 

38,000 

6,400 

3,650 

6,150 

193,150 

100,050 

Statesville _ _ 

30 

67,200 

99,175 

10 

13 

15,000 

18,300 

36,300 

1 13,400 

153’775 

Thomasville . 

3 

60,350 

29,550 

5 

10 

775 

11,000 

500 

14,975 

41  050 

Wilmington _ 

118 

159,432 

1  63,600 

12 

14 

22,935 

16,535 

41,311 

49,881 

182,046 

230,016 

Wilson  . .  . 

26 

227,019 

189,650 

42 

21 

20,203 

1,000 

16.250 

6,500 

275,653 

197  150 

Winston-Salem _ 

1  24 

(  634.700 

580,575 

67 

56 

21,375 

313,069 

69,301 

202,222 

f)9L615 

1.095,866 

X— No  report  received. 
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Real  Wage  Gains  of  North  Carolina 

Workers  Explained  by  Statistician 


Nigerian  Minister  of  Labor 
Visits  N.  C.  Labor 
Department 

^Ir.  All)ert  il.  Coii/.cMis.  Minister  of 
T.ahor  of  the  P.ritisli  oohniy  of  Nigeria, 
visited  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
I.ahor  for  a  week  early  this  montli. 

The  genial  and  int(‘resting  British  civil 
servant  discussed  the  work  of  his  Labor 
Jlinistry  with  the  various  division  heads 
of  the  Department  as  he  studied  the  State 
laws,  programs,  and  procedures  relating 
to  labor  in  North  (’arolina. 

Before  coming  to  Raleigh  INIr.  Couzens 
visited  several  tchacco  and  textih'  plants 
in  the  central  piirt  of  the  State.  IBs  tour 
of  American  Industries  and  State  labor 
departments  is  taking  him  to  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  After  leaving  Noi'th 
Carolina  his  tour  included  stops  in  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Texas.  California  and  AViscou.sin.  He 
had  already  visited  the  labor  departments 
of  several  other  Atlantic  coastal  states. 

Mr.  ('ouzeiis’  four-month  visit  to  the 
United  States  is  being  made  under  tlu' 
auspices  of  the  Smith-Mundt  Program 
for  foreign  experts.  His  tour  wms  arranged 
by  tbe  (’)ltice  of  International  Labor  Affairs 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Real  wag('s  of  a  “typical”  North  Caro¬ 
lina  factory  worker  with  a  wife  and  two 
children  were  ffO  p(U-  cent  higher  (hiring 
1!).')1  than  they  were  in  lilMlt. 

This  fact  is  revi'.aled  in  a  stud.v  of  the 
earnings  of  Tarluvl  factory  ]>roduction 
workers  made  by  Labor  Department  sta¬ 
tistician  C.  H.  Pritchard. 

In  Iff.”!).  Mr.  Pritch.-ird's  study  shows, 
the  jiverage  gross  weekly  earnings  of 
North  Carolimi’s  lactory  workers  amount¬ 
ed  to  .'fl.o.ffO.  Last  yetir  the  tiveragt'  had  in¬ 
creased  to  tin  iill-time  high  of  .'flti.OO — a 
rise  of  20(1  per  cent  during  the  Iff-year 
Iteriod. 

The  North  ('arolina  factory  worker  with 
a  wift‘  atid  two  children  had  net  .spendable 
e.trnings  of  .'f-l.'’)..'!!  :i  week  hist  yetir  after 
ff!)  cents  had  been  deducted  from  his  pay- 
check  for  social  securit.v.  Reduced  to  its 
I!);?!)  purcliasing  iiower,  this  worker’s 
.Hldr).:’)!  weekly  takt'-home  pity  last  yeitr  was 
worth  .1!24.2T — or  just  (iff  per  cent  more 
than  he  wiis  making  in  Iffffff. 


The  worker  with  no  dependents  was  Jiot 
so  “fortunate”,  percentagewise.  I’ayroll 
deductions  for  taxes  and  social  security 
during  Iffol  reducial  his  .$4t).()()  a  week  to 
.it;>ff.21.  In  terms  of  the  Iffffff  ptirchasing 
power  of  the  dolhir,  tluit  amount  was 
worth  .$21.00.  So  the  workiu'  with  lio  de- 
liendents  hiid  a  ri'al  wage  increitse  of  just 
oS  jier  cent  over  the  IM-yeiir  period. 

The  big  difference  is  accounled  for  by 
the  fiict  tlmt  iti  Iff.'Iff.  neither  the  married 
tior  the  unmarried  worker  making  .$15. 20 
a  week  had  to  pay  any  federal  income  tax. 
In  Iffol,  however,  the  worker  with  no  de¬ 
pendents,  earning  $40. 00  a  week,  shelled 
out  $G.10  a  week  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  or  more  than  $200  a  year  in  direct 
payments  to  Uncle  Sam.  The  nmrried 
worker  with  tw(.>  children,  earning  the 
same  .$40.00  gross  weekly  wage  last  year, 
still  did  not  have  to  iiay  any  income  ttix. 
Tins  was  because  his  .$2,400  in  tax  oxem])- 
tions  amounted  to  more  than  his  total 
annual  inconn'  from  his  job. 

Mr.  Pritchard's  study  also  shows  that 
while  the  North  Carolina  factory  work¬ 
er’s  gross  average  weekly  earnings  were 
rising  200  per  cent,  those  of  factory  work¬ 
ers  throughout  the  nation  rose  only  172 
lier  cent.  The  average  American  factory 
worker  earned  $23. SO  a  week  in  1921).  By 
1951  his  gross  earnings  had  risen  to  $05.25. 

Till'  Amiu'ican  factory  worker  with  a 
wif(>  atid  two  childnm  had  real  wages  of 
.$22.02  iti  Iff.Sff.  Last  year,  tax  and  social 
security  deductions  reduci'd  his  weekly 
earnings  to  .$01.4.k.  In  192!)  dollars,  that 
amotinted  to  $22.41.  So  his  increasi'  in  real 
wages  over  tht'  12-year  period  amounti'd  to 
just  27  per  cent. 

Till'  American  worker  with  tio  depeii- 
deiits  who  (‘arneil  $05.25  a  week  last  .vear 
Itad  a  weekly  income  of  .S52.5S  after  his 
clit'Ck  had  been  redttced  by  $11.07  in  tax 
and  social  security  iiayments.  R(>dttced 
to  1929  dollars,  that  .$.52.5S  amounteil  to 
.$2S.20  in  pttrcbasing  powm-.  So  lh(>  Ameri¬ 
can  factory  worker  without  dependents 
had  a  real  wage  increase  of  20  pe-r  cent 
over  the  12-yetir  lieulod. 


Gross  and  Net  Spendable  Average  Weekly  Earnings  of  Production 
Workers  In  North  Carolina  Manufacturing  Industries, 

In  Current  and  1939  Dollars 

(Prepared  by  Division  of  Statistics.  N.  C.  Deitartmeiit  of  laibor) 


Period 

U  ross  .(  ve  I'aue 

Weekl.i  Earnings 

Ainonnl 

I  nde\ 

(1  tut!) -100) 

.1  Hllllfll 

.1  vcnif/c  : 

19:19  .. 

$15.20 

100,0 

1940. 

15.94 

104.2 

1941 

1S.05 

lis.o 

1942  .  . 

21.52 

140.7 

1942 

.  24,72 

101.0 

1941 

2S.41 

IS.5.7 

1945  .. 

29.-2 

Ptl.O 

1940  . 

22.02 

20!  1.2 

1947 . . 

20.01 

22!).2 

194S  ...... 

40.  IS 

202.0 

194!) . 

40.0S 

202.0 

19.50 . 

42.40 

2S4.1 

1951... 

4(5.00 

200.7 

Vet  SiKMiiliililc  .\verane  Wjwkly  Eariiiiigs 


Worker  rvillioiil  Dep. 

W  (irkei 

•  uitli  3  Dep. 

Cnrient  1  !)•’!!• 

Dollars  Dollars 

Current 

Dollars 

liitiO 

Dollars 

$15.15 

$15.15 

15.78 

15.05 

17.72 

10.74 

19.41 

10.55 

21.01 

1 7.20 

24.40 

19..24 

25.0!) 

1!).;:!) 

28.05 

1!).!)!) 

21 ,81 

19.S1 

:15.70 

•20.04 

;>5.oi 

20.  SO 

:;s.oi 

21.97 

39.21 

21.00 

$15.15 

$15.15 

15.7S 

15.05 

17.87 

10.88 

21.20 

18.10 

24.17 

19.42 

27.05 

21.80 

2S.42 

21.!)7 

21 .70 

22.59 

20.24 

22.57 

29.7S 

22.00 

;i9.os 

22.17 

42.81 

24.74 

45.21 

24.27 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 
Complaints 

Eight  conipliiints  alleging  violations  of 
the  Ceiieral  Statutes  of  N.  rth  Carolina, 
inelnding  the  IMaxiinuin  Hour  lanv  .and 
the  Child  l.ahor  Law.  were  receiv('d  and 
investigated  during  Aiiril  hy  the  safety 
and  health  inspectors  of  tlie  Division  of 
Standards  and  lnsi>ections. 

^■iolations  of  tlu'  (leneral  Statutes  were 
found  as  allegt'd  in  live*  of  tliese  coinplaint 
cases.  In  eacli  instance  wliere  violatioiis 
wert'  found,  the  insiiector  ni.ad('  recoin 
inendations  to  correct  tliein  and  oldaim'd 
tlie  promise  of  tlie  employer  liiat  tlu'  jiro- 
visions  of  tlie  law  would  he  complied  with 
immediately.  The  ins]M“ctors  also  exiilained 
thoroughly  the  provisions  of  the  law  to 
the  emidoyer  in  (>ach  of  tli(*se  laiscs.  Fol 
low-up  insiiectioiis  will  he  made  to  insure 
that  compliance  has  heiai  ohtained. 

The  insiK'ctors  found  no  violations  in  the 
three  remaining  cases.  However,  in  two 
additional  complaint  cases  in  which  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  State  industrial  safety  and 
health  regulations  were  alleged,  violations 
were  noted  in  one  case  and  immediate 
action  was  taken  to  correct  them. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  84  estahlishments  were  in¬ 
spected  hy  the  l.ahor  Department’s  ^va.ge- 
hoiir  investigators  during  the  month  of 
April  to  check  upon  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  \Va,g(>  and  Hour 
Law.  Ill  (dglit  of  tlu'se  investigations,  in¬ 
spections  were  made  concurrently  to  check 
f(ir  compliance  with  the  .'■afety  and  health 
provisimis  of  the  Walsh-IIeah>y  I’uhlic 
(’ontracts  Act. 

^Molations  of  tlu'  t\’age  and  Hour  Lav 
were  found  as  follows: 

I’rovixiims  of  Estohlixlnnciil x 

of  Law  ill  VioJdlioii 

Mininium  Wage  and/or 

OvertiiiM'  ~u 

(i'hild  Labor  (! 

Record-Keeping  . 20 

Twenty  of  tlu'  estahlishments  inspi'cted 
w(>rc  in  compliance  with  the  law  I'xw'pi 
for  record-keeping  irregularities.  Seven 
others  were  in  full  compliance. 

total  of  .811, 88.'. 47  in  hack  wages  wa.- 
paid  to  North,  Carolina  workers  deiring 
Ajiril  following  disclo^llre  of  wage  and 
hour  viidations.  These  payments  were 
made  hy  44  establishments.  A  total  of 
lot  workers  heuelitted  from  the  hack  wage 
liayments. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- RKEUARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

« 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

April,  1952  Compared  with  March,  1952 


INDUSTRIES 

At.  Whly 
Earn. 

•  * 

Net 

Chg. 

At.  Hrly. 
Earns. 

Net 

Chg, 

At.  Hrs. 
Worked 
Per  Wk. 

Net 

Chg. 

M.VXUFACTrui.XG  _  .  _ 

.84.5.07 

—1.04 

81.20 

no  chg. 

.37.6 

—  .8 

I>ur.‘il)le  Goods  .  ...  ..  _ _ _ 

.  43.00 

—  .62 

1.09 

no  chg. 

40.0 

—  .5 

Noiidurahlc  Goods  . .  ... _ 

4.7. o7 

—1.16 

1.24 

no  chg. 

.36.8 

—  .9 

Xoumauufiicturing* 

Durable  (foods 

Piim.ary  Jletal  Industries  . 

..  .77.20 

-h  .35 

1,45 

+  .01 

.39.5 

—  .1 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

54.;70 

—  .31 

1..31 

+  .01 

41.6 

—  7 

Ftihrictifed  Metal  Products  .  _ 

.  48.97 

—  .11 

1.26 

+  .02 

.38.8 

—  .7 

Lumber  &  Timber  Btisic  Products  .. 

.S8.;70 

—  .’28 

.97 

no  chg. 

39.8 

_  2 

Sawmills  &  Pltiuing  Mills  _ ... . 

...  .38.09 

—  .25 

.96 

no  chg. 

39.6 

—  .2 

IMillwork.  Plvwood.  etc _ _ 

..  41.00 

—  .94 

.97 

—  .01 

42.2 

—  .7 

Wooden  Cuiittiiuers  _ _ 

.  40.48 

— 1..32 

.94 

-  .01 

42.9 

—1.2 

Furii.  &  Fini -bed  Lumber  Products 

.  43.03 

—1.56 

1.10 

—  .01 

39.1 

—1.2 

HH  Furii.,  IMatt.  &  Kedspring 

42.93 

—1.37 

1.10 

—  .01 

39.0 

—1.0 

Stone,  Clay  A  Ghiss  Products  _ 

43.43 

—  ..53 

1.05 

+  .01 

41.6 

—  .6 

Other  Durtilile  Goodst  _ 

-  5S.T2 

+  .46 

1.30 

+  .01 

42.4 

+  -3 

Xoiidiirahle  Goods 

0 

Textile  Mill  Products  _  _ 

..  4.7.20 

—1.19 

1.24 

—  .01 

36.4 

—  .8 

Yarn  A  Threttd  Mills  _ _ _ 

.  40..72 

-  1.90 

1.13 

no  chg. 

35.9 

--1.6 

Rrottd  Wovtm  Fabrics  _  .  .. 

..  48.29 

+  .79 

1.29 

no  chg. 

o7.5 

+  .6 

Kniltiiig  !Mills  _ _ _  _ 

4').  18 

—.3.57 

1.30 

—  .01 

.’14.7 

—2.5 

Full  Fashioned  Ho.siery  _ 

.  .74.37 

—5.90 

1.55 

—  .01 

35.2 

—3.3 

Seandess  Hosicrv  . . . . 

.  30.S;7 

—2.59 

1.10 

no  dig. 

33.4 

—2.3 

Apjiarel  A  Other  Finished  Products 

3.7.72 

—  .78 

.97 

—  .01 

36.S 

—  .6 

Men's  A  Boy’s  Gtirmeuts  _ 

.  33.02 

—1.94 

.92 

-  -  .02 

•“.G.o 

—1 .5 

Food  A  Kindred  Pi'oduct.s  _  _ 

40.97 

—  .16 

.99 

no  dig. 

41.6 

--  .1 

Rakt'ry  Products  .  . . . . . 

..  4.’!.:!0 

1.07 

+  .01 

40.4 

—  .1 

Bevertige  Industries  . . . . 

..  43.30 

+  .88 

.92 

+  .01 

47.2 

+  .0 

Tobacco  IMiinufacturcs  _ _ 

..  4-'.93 

--3.79 

1.31 

no  dig. 

.32.8 

—2.9 

Cigarettes  _ _ _ 

..  40.10 

—5.68 

1.42 

—  .02 

32.5 

—3.5 

Stemmerie.s  &  Redryiii.g  Plants  . . 

..  37.08 

—1.67 

1.12 

+  .03 

.33.8 

—2.4 

Piiper  A  Allied  I’roduets _ _ 

-.  70.00 

—  .71 

1.64 

+  .02 

43.1 

—  .9 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperhd.  Mills  _ 

81.87 

-37 

1.85 

-|-  .Go 

44.3 

—  A 

I'rt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  .  _ 

00.87 

-1-  .99 

1.69 

+  .01 

39.5 

+-.3 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ 

.  7)0. 75 

+  1.40 

1.18 

+  .01 

42.9 

+  .0 

Other  Nondurahle  GotalsJ  _ 

.  44.44 

-i-1.17 

1.16 

+  .03 

38.5 

+  .1 

Xonma  ii  ufact  uriu  g 

Mining  _ _ _ _ 

..  52.50 

+  1.35 

1.10 

no  dig. 

47.9 

+  1-5 

Non-metal  lie  mining  _  _ 

.  52.50 

35 

1.10 

no  chg. 

47.9 

+  1.5 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities* 

Transportation  (except  R.  R.)* 

Public  Utilities  . . . .  . . 

53.55 

—  .31 

1.36 

.01 

.39.3 

—  .1 

Trad(>  _ _ 

..  44.07 

--  .10 

1.09 

no  dig. 

41.1 

no  dig. 

Wlmlesale  . . . . 

..  58.10 

-j-  .oG 

1.34 

+  .01 

43.5 

+ 

Retail***  _ _  _ 

10.18 

—  .20 

1.00 

no  dig. 

40.3 

no  dig. 

Retail  General  Merchandise  . 

..  25.4,7 

-  .20 

.75 

no  dig. 

33.9 

Department  Stores  _ 

..  27.53 

+  .27 

.79 

+  .01 

35.0 

--  .1 

Finiited  Price  Variety  Stores 

..  15.18 

+  .02 

.54 

—  .01 

28.3 

+3.5 

Retail  Food  Stores  _  .... 

37.94 

+  ..70 

LOO 

no  dig. 

37.9 

+  i 

Grocery  Stores  .  _  _ 

..  34.08 

+  .67 

.t)7 

+  .01 

.35.3 

+  -5 

Finance,  Insurance  A  Real  Estate 

.  .70.98 

—  .09 

no  houia 

?  reported 

Service* 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  _ 

..  21.91 

—  .o  < 

.51 

no  dig. 

42.7 

— 

Personal  Services* 

Laundries  &  L>ry  Cleaners  _ 

-  20.07 

—  .5') 

.64 

+  .01 

40.6 

— 1.5 

Goverumeuf* 


Conlnict  (U>)ixt I'uctioii* 


t  Includes  transportation;  electrical  machinery;  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries  and  petroleum  products. 

•  Data  not  available. 

••  Preliminary 

Excludes  eating  and  drinking  places. 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Eabor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

April,  1952  Compared  with  March,  1952 


INDI'STRY 

*  « 

Net 

Cliange 

From 

Percent  Change 
From 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

S/52 

Mar. 1952  Apr.1951 

19.52 

1952 

1951 

To 

4/52 

To  To 

Apr.1952  Apr.1952 

(It}  thotiaatids  of  employees) 


No.NAGUK’tTI.Tt’KAL  E>i  PLOY  MKN’T^'  _  . .  i>74.S 

Mann  fact  uriiifr  _ _ _ 415.5 

Durable  (Joods  _ _ _ 107. i> 

Xoiidural'le  Goods  _ ."08.5 

Xoninamifactuiiii":  _ 5.59.3 

Durable  Goods 

Primar.v  Metal  Industries  _ 2.0 

Machiiier.v  (Exceiu  Electrical)  . . O.S 

Eabricated  Metal  Products  ...  -  _  .".1 

1, umber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  _  44.4 

Sawmills  &  Plaiiiiifr  IMills  _  33.3 

.Millwork.  Pl.vwood.  etc.  _  4.0 

Wo<Mlen  Containers  _ 3.0 

Eurn.  &  Einislu'd  I.umbci-  Products  .  30.4 

HU  Eurn.,  Matt.  &  P>edsi>rin,ir  _  2S.1 

Sto)ie.  Clay  I'c  Gbiss  Products  _ _  7.1 

Other  Durable  Goodst  _  12.0 

Xot}diirabIe  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 222.3 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ _ _  .  .  59.3 

Broad  IVoven  Eabrics  _ 90.7 

Knittins  .Mills  _ 55.5 

Eull  Fashioned  Hosiery  _  ..  23.2 

Seamless  Hosiery  .  21. S 

.Vpparel  &  Other  Eiuished  Products  -  13.3 

Men's  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ _ -  7.4 

Food  &  Kindr<“d  Products  _ 21.5 

Bak(‘ry  Productf.  - - - —  5.5 

B<‘vera.sje  IndU'tries  -  -  —  4.1 

Tobacco  .Manufactui'es  _  ..  ..  22.0 

Cigarettes  _ _ _ _  —  I'-." 

Stemmeries  &  Bodrylng  Plants  - 7.2 

Paper  iS:  Allied  Products  _  .  8.7 

Pulp,  Pai>er  &  Paperlxl,  Mills  .  0.5 

Prt.  Pul).  &  Allied  Industries  _  <>.7 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  .  10.0 

Other  Nondurable  Goodst  -  3.4 

Nonmanufacturing 

Mining  _  - 

Non-nietallic  Mining 

Triinsportat ion  &  Public  Utilities  - 

Transportation  (except  K.  R.)  - 

Public  Utilities  .  - - - 

Trade  -  - - - - 

Wholesale  .  . — - - - 

Retail  - - - - - - 

Retail  General  Merchandise  - 

Department  Stores  - 

Uimited  Price  Variety  Stores 

Retiiil  Food  Stores  -  - 

Grocery  Stores  - - 

Finance.  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

Service  - - 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  - 

Personal  Services  - - 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners  - 

Government  .  - -  - 

Contract  Construction  -  — 


969.1 

952.5 

-h 

5.7 

+ 

0.6 

4-  2.3 

417.3 

423.4 

1.8 

— 

0.4 

—  1.9 

106.0 

109.7 

1.0 

4- 

0.9 

—  2.5 

311.3 

313.7 

2.8 

— 

0.9 

—  1.7 

.5.51.8 

529.1 

+ 

7.5 

+ 

1.4 

4-  5.7 

2.7 

2.8 

_ 

.1 

_ 

3.7 

—  7.1 

6.9 

6.9 

— 

.1 

— 

1.4 

—  1.4 

3.2 

3.3 

.1 

— 

3.1 

—  6.1 

43.7 

46.0 

+ 

.7 

+ 

1.6 

--  3.5 

32.4 

.33.8 

+ 

.9 

4- 

2.8 

--  1.5 

4.7 

5.4 

.1 

— 

2.1 

—14.8 

2.9 

3.2 

4- 

.1 

+ 

3.4 

-  6.3 

.30.3 

34.1 

+ 

.1 

+ 

0.3 

—10,9 

27.9 

31.9 

+ 

2 

4- 

0,7 

—11.9 

6.9 

7.5 

+ 

o 

+ 

2.9 

—  5.3 

12.3 

9.1 

+ 

.3 

+ 

2.4 

+38.5 

224.5 

228.1 

_ 

2.2 

_ 

1.0 

—  2.5 

59.7 

61.9 

.  _ 

.4 

- - 

0.7 

—  4.2 

97.3 

95.9 

— 

.6 

— 

0.6 

+  0.8 

5r).() 

.59.1 

— 

.1 

— 

0.2 

—  6.1 

23.3 

24.4 

.1 

— 

0.4 

--  4.9 

24.9 

26.8 

- 

.1 

— 

0.4 

—  7.5 

13.4 

13.9 

— 

.1 

- - 

0.7 

—  4.3 

7.4 

7.7 

—  3.9 

21.2 

20.5 

+ 

O 

+ 

1.4 

+  4.9 

5.4 

5.3 

-h 

.1 

+ 

1.9 

+  3.8 

4.0 

.3.9 

A 

.1 

+ 

2.5 

+  5.1 

23.1 

•)•)  •) 

— 

.5 

• - 

2  2 

+  1.8 

12.7 

12.6 

+  0.8 

7.8 

6.8 

— 

.6 

— 

7.7 

+  5.9 

8.8 

8.5 

- - 

.1 

— 

1.1 

+  2.4 

6.7 

6.2 

— 

o 

■ - 

3.0 

+  4.8 

6.6 

6.4 

+ 

.1 

+ 

1.5 

+  4.< 

10.2 

10.1 

— 

2 

— 

2.0 

—  1.0 

3.5 

4.0 

— 

.1 

— 

2.9 

—15.0 

3.4 

3.5 

—  2.9 

.3.1 

.3.1 

— 

.1 

— 

3.2 

—  3.2 

60.9 

58.8 

-f 

.1 

— 

0.2 

+  3.7 

25.5 

24.0 

.1 

+ 

0.4 

+  6.7 

17.5 

16.2 

+  8.0 

180.8 

176.5 

+ 

4.1 

4- 

2.3 

+  4.8 

42.5 

41.0 

+ 

.1 

+ 

0.2 

+  3.9 

138.3 

135.5 

-4- 

4.0 

+ 

2.9 

+  5.0 

.33.0 

32.3 

+ 

2.7 

8.2 

+  10.5 

15.0 

14.9 

-1- 

.6 

+ 

4.0 

+  4. 1 

9.7 

9.3 

+ 

1.4 

+  14.4 

+  19.4 

25.8 

20.7 

23.8 

18.4 

+ 

.1 

+ 

0.4 

+  8.8 
+12.5 

23.9 

22.3 

4- 

.4 

4- 

1.7 

+  !).() 

86.2 

86.7 

+ 

.5 

A 

0.6 

6.0 

6.4 

+ 

o 

4- 

3.3 

—  3.1 

24.2 

14.4 

119.7 

2.5.2 

1.5.0 

1 17.8 

4- 

.1 

4- 

0.4 

—  3.6 

—  4.0 
+  1.6 

76.9 

6.3.. 5 

+ 

2.4 

4- 

3.1 

+24.!) 

3.4 

3.0 

Gl.O 

25.6 

17.5 
184.9 

42.t) 

142.3 

35.7 

15.6 
11.1 
25.9 

20.7 
24.3 

86.7 
6.2 

24.3 

14.4 
119.7 

79.3 


•  Estimates  include  all  lull-time  and  Part-ttae  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur- 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

••  Preliminary  ^  * 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  transportaUon  equipment  and  mstruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products:  rubber  products;  petroleum  products;  and  mtscellaneous 
manufacturing  industries. 


Konagricultural 
Employment  Increases 

1.700  In  State  During 
Month  of  ipril 

Gains  Reported  in  Trade 
and  Construction 

Nonagricultural  employment  increased 

5.700  in  North  Carolina  during  April. 

The  State’s  non-farm  employment  total¬ 
ed  974,800  last  month.  The  total  includ¬ 
ed  415.500  workers  employed  in  factories 
and  55!), .300  iteoplo  employed  in  nonmanu¬ 
facturing  activities. 

Factor.v  employment  was  down  1.800 
from  the  March  level,  but  employment  in 
other  lines  increased  7.500  during  April. 
Tlie  largest  .gains  were  reported  in  retail 
trade,  in  which  employment  jumped  4,000. 
and  in  contract  construction,  which  rose 
2,400.  Minor  increases  also  occurred  in  ser¬ 
vice  industries,  finance,  insurance  and  real 
estate  tirms,  transportjition,  the  lumber 
and  furniture  industries,  stone,  clay  and 
glass  products,  food  ])roducts,  and  print¬ 
ing  and  jmblishing. 

'I'he  onl.v  significant  decreases  in  emplo.v- 
ment  during  April  wert'  :i  drop  of  2,200 
in  textile  mills  and  a  seasonal  decline  of 
600  in  tobacco  stenumn-ies  and  redrviug 
plants. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  Tarlieel 
factory  workers  remained  stable  at  .’11.20. 
Tue  workweek  in  nuinufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments,  which  avera.gcd  37.6  hours  (lur¬ 
ing  the  month,  w.as  down  nearly  an  hour 
from  the  IMarch  level.  Average  weekl.v 
earnings  of  the  State’s  415,500  factory 
workers  stood  at  .$45.07  —a  drop  of  .$1.04 
..from  the  previous  month,  caused  by  the 
;.'horter  workwet'k. 

No  substantial  hourly  pay  increases 
were  reported  during  April. 


1,352  ’Teen-Agers  Receive 
Employment  Certificates 
During  Month  of  April 

A  total  of  1.352  employment  certiticates 
were  issmal  to  minors  finder  18  ytairs  of 
age  in  North  (’arolina  b.v  laiblic  welfare 
superint(‘mlenls  during  April. 

The  largest  group  of  minors  certitical 
for  funplo.vment  im  ludial  1.049  boys  and 
girls  l(i  and  17  years  of  age.  Among  this 
group.  661  were  cerlilital  for  regular,  full- 
tinu'  emplo.vment .  while  338  were  issued 
certiticates  for  vacation  or  part-time  work. 

In  the  16  and  17  year  age  group.  .572 
minors  took  jobs  in  rtUail  service  and 
other  noilmanufacturing  industries.  A  total 
of  454  went  to  work  in  factories.  Twenty- 
threi'  others  entered  construction  trades. 

Uertiticates  authorizing  part-time  em- 
l>loyment  and  Vacation  work  were  issued 
to  a  total  of  282  minors  14  and  15  years 
of  age.  Twenty-one  hoys  12  and  13  years 
of  age  were  certified  for  employment  in 
newsiiaper  delivery  service. 
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April  Building  Permits  Total  $10,715,034 


Type  of  April  Building  Permits 
Issued  in  28  Reporting  Cities 


Buildiiif;  permits  iss\i«'d  in  77  Xortli 
Ciirolina  cities  and  towns  totaled  .$10,71;).- 
OI!4  during  April. 

The  April  tigurt>  was  .approximatel.v  iwo 
and  ii  lialf  million  dollars  It'ss  timn  tin' 
total  reported  for  March.  Principal  rea¬ 
son  for  tile  decrease  was  a  sharp  dro])  in 
noiiresidential  ptuanits  .and  <a  decline  in 
total  doll.ar  valiu'  of  residentitil  <‘0!istiaie- 
tion  authorized  during  April. 

New  housing  authorized  during  Aiiril 
totaled  $().;");-!;7.707.  which  was  the  e.stimat- 
(>d  construction  cost  of  ilOO  family  dwi‘11- 
ings  of  all  types.  Permits  were  issited  for 
700  single-family  dwellings.  40  duplext's. 
i;:  aiiartment  htiildings,  and  Tl  puhlie 
hottsing  buildings  containing  lOS  apart¬ 
ments.  OiH'  tourist  camp  pro.h'ct  also  was 
authorizi'd.  The  700  singh'-family  dwi-ll- 
ings  authorizml  during  the  month  were 


estimated  to  cost  an  average  of  $7,67,u 
each  to  build. 

Nhmresidential  building  pt'rmits  isstied 
{luring  April  amounted  to  $2,OA‘),787.  They 
included  ;n  stor('s.  20  factory  jtnd  work¬ 
shop  buildings,  l.l  olticc'  buildings,  four 
institutiomal  buildings,  one  school  htiild- 
ing.  oiu'  puhlie  building.  11  service  sta¬ 
tions.  SI  private  garages,  one  commercial 
g.;rag('.  live  churclies  and  20  unclassified 
structures. 

Additions,  .alterations  and  repairs  to  ex¬ 
isting  buildings  totaled  $1,. 5.7,“), 4.70  in  the  77 
municipalities  during  the  month. 

Charlotte.  r('porting  $1,SS.‘!,S!)8  in  ihu-- 
mits.  was  tin*  only  city  excec'ding  $1  mil¬ 
lion  during  Ai)ril.  IVinston-Salem  was  sec¬ 
ond  with  $S01.70().  Kah'igh  third  with 
$SS2.0S7.  and  Salisbury  fourth  with  .$7.‘!0,- 
000. 


SPMM.AKV  O'P  lUTI.DING  PKHMITS  ISSl’Kl)  IN  ‘2»  NOUTH  C.MIOLIN.A  CITIHS 

.Xpril,  1JI.72  and  April,  1{).7I 


Nunilter  oi  Ruildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OK  CONSTRI  (IT  ION 

Apr.  '.>2 

,\pr.  ’.>  1 

Perrenl. 

CItaiige' 

Vpril,  L)2  .V|H’il, ’51 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL _ _  _ 

1,734 

1,321 

+  31,3 

$  9.054,064  $  7,725,966 

4-  17.2 

Residential  buildings .  . — 

644 

5  48 

+  17.5 

5,524,537  4,212,780 

4-  31.1 

Non -residential  buildings - 

159 

167 

-  4,8 

2,256,737  1.697,536 

4-  32.9 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  .. 

931 

4-  5  3.6 

1,272,790  1,815,650 

—  29.9 

SPMMAItV  (fF  lilTIiDING  PKHMITS  ISSl'KO  IN  ‘28  NOHTH  C.AHOKIN.A  CITIES 

April,  10.72  and  .March,  1052 


N u mber  oi  Buildings  | Estiiaated  Cost 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

.(pr.  ’.>2 

Mar.  M2 

Percent. 

Cliaage 

.\pril.  M2 

Mareli,  M2 

Pereent. 

Change 

TOTAL . . .  . 

1,734 

1.499 

4-  15.7 

$  9,054,064 

$11,355,524 

—  20.3 

Residential  buildings  . . . — 

644 

591 

4-  9.0 

5,524,537 

6,238,803 

—  11.4 

Nfm-residential  buildings - - - 

159 

183 

—  13.1 

2,256,737 

3,868,552 

—  41.7 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  . 

931 

725 

4-  28.4 

1,272,790 

1.248.169 

4-  2.0 

UUIEOINGS  FOR 
WHICH  PERMITS 
MERE  iSSEED 


TYPE  OF  HI  II.HINOS  No.  Costs 

New  Faioily  Dwelling  Unit  Slruelures: 

One-family  houses,  detached  _ 567  .$4,439,467 

One-family  houses, 

semidetached  and  row  . .  3  16,000 

Two-family  buildings  _  32  271,570 

Three-  and  tour-family  buildings  6  75,500 

Ai)artnient  buildings 

without  elevators  . . 3  90,000 

Cnits  owned  by  Federal.  State, 

or  local  government  agencies  33  632,000 


TCITAE  _ _ _  64  4  $5,524,537 

New  Nonresidential  Structures  : 

Churches  . 4  $  215,000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laun¬ 
dries,  and  other  workshops...  IS  832,795 

Garages,  itrivate  _ 64  40,128 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  _  9  109,900 

Institutional  buildings  - 1  308,775 

Office  l)uildings,  including  banks  ..1  1  287,869 

Public  buildings  _ 1  21,150 

Educational  buildings  . 1  13,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  con¬ 
tractors'  temporary  offices, 
stables,  barns,  etc - - 13  2,390 

.Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs.  35  423,550 

All  other  nonresidential  _ 2  2,180 


TOTAb  . . . . . 159  $2,256,737 

.\ilililioiis,  Alterations,  and  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  - 785  $  714,763 

To  nonhousekeeping  residential 

buildings  - - - - -  4  19,400 

To  nonresidential  buildings  -  142  538,627 


TOTAL  . . - . - 931  $1,272,790 


SPMM.XHV  OF  APHIIi,  1H.72  HI  IKDING 


I’KII.MIT.S  ISSl  El)  IN  28  NORTH  CAHOEINA  (  FITES 


—  Tolahs  of  .\|)iul,  1D.7I  IncliKh'd  for  Comparison  — 


CITY 

No.  ot 
Bldgs. 

New  Residential  Bnildings 

NewN  ouResideutialBldg.lAddi’ns,  Altera’usRepairl 

All  Construction 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  oi  Family  Units 

Estimated  Cost  | 

Estimated  Cost  | 

Estimated  Cost 

Name 

Y'ear  Ago 

Current  Month|Y’earAgo 

Cnr.Mo. 

Y'ear  Ago 

Current  Mo.|Year  Ago 

Current  Mo.l 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

T(  )T.4L  All  Cities 

1734 

$4,212,780 

$  7 , 7)  2  4 ,  o  3  7 

670 

8  05 

$1,697,536 

$2,256,737 

$1,815,650 

$1,272,790 

$  7,725,966 

$  9,054,064 

1  4 

70, MOO 

9 

11 

6,200 

2,400 

1  5,400 

79,500 

73,300 

Asheville  .  .. 

1.S6.125 

1  3  0,0  <15 

9»> 

1  7 

71,377 

32,975 

23,285 

75,048 

280,787 

238,088 

I’>ui4ingtnn  .  . 

5!) 

121,100 

1  67,350 

23 

26 

1 1,290 

107,130 

23,000 

16.730 

155,390 

591,210 

Charlotte 

2  fir) 

fir)M.70.’> 

962,184 

84 

115 

1  41,530 

720,732 

791,161 

200,977 

1.592,456 

1,883,893 

<  'oncoi  d  . 

15 

103,800 

34,900 

12 

6 

lO.OdO 

1,600 

2,700 

9,250 

116,500 

45,7.50 

I)urham  ... 

244 

1  77.850 

191,435 

IS 

22 

1  14,455 

13,900 

379,345 

227,311 

701,650 

432,646 

27)  7)00 

fi 

301  .IHIO 

8,800 

336,200 

X 

Fayetteville  . 

74 

1  01  ,25  0 

1  03,300 

19 

26' 

5,850 

21,500 

19,55  4 

21,320 

126,654 

146,120 

Gastonia 

71 

333,400 

1  62,700 

74 

26 

21 .600 

■  1  56,450 

7,500 

26,995 

362,500 

346,145 

(Toldsboro  ..  . 

14 

122,050 

79.000 

16 

M 

54,700 

20,000 

24,600 

28,400 

201,350 

127,400 

Greenslx)!')) 

109 

407, ,700 

334,100 

78 

63 

7,77  0 

76.900 

79,075 

107,229 

492,545 

518,229 

*) 

21  2,000 

71,300 

33 

f) 

28,000 

212,000 

99,300 

17 

33,7  00 

1  3,200 

11,325 

X 

60,225 

Hickorv 

20 

57,500 

47.150 

13 

9 

6,000 

13,800 

34,550 

201,400 

98,050 

262,350 

High  [’ouit 

MO 

254,350 

18  0.7,7)0 

42 

35 

8,140 

76,630 

47,425 

27.430 

309,915 

284,610 

Kinston 

fi2 

8'LOOO 

278.350 

10 

33 

1,200 

1  10,250 

34,000 

31,360 

124,200 

419,960 

Lexington 

13 

21,620 

59,300 

7 

1  5 

12.300 

9.900 

477) 

43,820 

59,77.5 

New  P.ern 

17 

70,785 

59,300 

7 

5 

5,500 

8,000 

2,070 

9,075 

78,355 

76,375 

Raleigh 

1  09 

2,0  7,.. SO  0 

644. .500 

42 

64 

537,225 

1  86,200 

36,470 

51.387 

878,995 

882,087 

Reiilsville 

1  4 

48.900 

53,550 

8 

1 1 

7)00 

200 

8,1  00 

2.000 

57,500 

55,750 

Itockv  Mount 

68 

1  07, .27)0 

350,826 

12 

37 

97,200 

3,61  0 

16,419 

60,700 

218,869 

415,136 

Salisliui'v 

fir. 

7,8,  1.70 

693,500 

I) 

115 

15.900 

34,160 

21,560 

92,610 

730,960 

Shell)y 

1  3 

08,000 

32.000 

1  5 

6 

2,400 

1  1,500 

2.035 

2,450 

72.435 

45,950 

.Statesville 

!  0 

1  U3.S35 

7,0.000 

fi 

82") 

1.07)0 

1  03,835 

51  875 

Thomasville 

1  4 

7,  ]  .7)00 

28,700 

IS 

9 

1,000 

31,050 

500 

350 

.53.000 

60,100 

Wilmington 

1  35 

53,000 

39,000 

6 

7 

15,739 

12,680 

29,01  1 

17,394 

127,753 

99,074 

Wilson 

21 

1  13.500 

89.700 

IS 

13 

3,800 

47,600 

25,825 

18,750 

143,125 

156,050 

Winst(ni-Sa.leni  .  . 

138 

202.37)0 

590.177 

44 

108 

199,860 

244.1  05 

173,762 

37,424 

665,972 

891,706 

X — No  report  received. 
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ATTKNK  APTREATICi:  G R A  Ol'A TION— The  nine  men  in  (lie  pielnre  nliove  Here  plininmaplied  ns  lliey  nltemleil  irradunlinn  exercises  inr 
24  Cliarlotte  and  Gastonia  hnildiim'  trades  apprentices  last  inondi.  Front  ron.  led  to  riplil:  Robert  Patten  oi  Cliarlidte,  llanattinp'  Itircctor,  (  arolinas 


Rricklayers 


Graduation  Ceremonies  Held 
for  24  Charlotte  and 
Gastonia  Trainees 

( Vrtitictitos  of  complofion  of  appri'iitice- 
sliip  triiiniiit;  wto’c*  loA'Scntod  to  24  ('hav- 
lolte  and  Gastonia  apprentices  by  Goni- 
iiiissioner  Forrest  II.  Slmford  in  jiradna- 
tion  exercises  last  month. 

The  ceremonies  were  lield  on  .lime  11  in 
the  American  Legion  Uecretition  Hall  at 
Morris  Field  near  (Tiarlotte. 

TTie  graduiiting  apprentices  were  trained 
nnd(“r  sniiervision  of  the  Charlotte  .loint 
Apprenticesliip  Committee  tor  Rricklay¬ 
ers.  the  Gastonia  .loint  Apprenticeship 
Committee  for  Rricklayers.  and  the 
toniii  ('arptmters  Group  Committee.  Ihe 
Charlotte  Area  Construction  Apprentice 
Council  joined  in  siamsoring  the  gradna- 
titin  exercises. 

The  following  Charlotte  men  were  in'c- 
sentcd  certificates  testifying  to  their 
.skills : 

Rricklayers:  Floyd  .1.  Adams,  llninnis 
Rlakeney,  Charlie  Brown.  Walter  ('ook. 
James  L.  Davis,  David  Fowler,  Jack  Furr. 


EngC'iie  llue.v.  Dfdmar  t'.  Xewhonse,  Mack 
Ktiss.  Arthur  11.  Smith,  IVillie  M.  Smith. 
IVilliam  U.  Yandle.  Carpeidcrs:  Holland 
F.ost.  ('nrtis  Rnrleson.  A.  I..  Carter.  .Ir.. 
Xeal  Sexton.  Two  oth(>r  Charlotte  appreii- 
ti(*('S.  Itobt'i’t  D.  Griflin  and  (  harh's  H,.ll. 
also  received  certificates  of  c<impletion. 

Gastonia  men  graduating  last  month  in¬ 
cluded  brickliiyers  .Tames  T.  Smith  and 
Robert  L.  Tate,  and  Ciirpimters  Kenneth 
K.  Rarnes.  IMarvin  R.  Rrandon  and  AVil- 
liam  R.  Davis. 

The  24  graduating  apprentices  have  com¬ 
pleted  prescribed  periods  of  training  on 
the  job.  snpideuH'iited  b.v  related  technical 
training  in  their  occuptitions.  Their  tiiiin- 
ing  was  iierformed  under  the  active  suiku’- 
vision  of  the  local  apprenticeship  commit¬ 
tees  for  etich  trade,  under  programs  ap¬ 
proved  bv  the  Division  of  Apprenticeship 
Trtiining'^  of  the  X.  C.  Department  <if 
I.abor.  Division  Director  C.  L.  Redding 
field,  who  is  also  secretary  of  the  State 
Apprenticeship  Council,  is  in  charge  of  the 
Statewide  la-ogram  of  promoting  appren¬ 
tice  training. 

Principal  address  of  the  occasion  was 
delivered  by  Col.  Weltoii  A.  Snow  of  Wasb- 


ington.  !■'.  C..  manager  .if  the  Imilding  di¬ 
vision  iind  Secretary  of  the  appiamticc- 
ship  committee  of  tlie  .\ssociate(l  General 
( 'out  l  act  ors  of  ,\merica. 

••'I'lie  general  contractor  and  his  subcon- 
lract(irs  are  two  of  tin-  principal  elements 
of  those  who  are  resiionsihlc  to  the  jmlilie 
for  the  construction  of  its  needed  facili¬ 
ties.’’  said  Col.  Snow  in  outlining  the 
reasons  for  having  joint  aiiincntic<‘ship 
commiltees.  "'riu'.v  are  the  employers  of 
c<instruction  craftsimm  iind  thm'efore  are 
jirimarily  conceriK'd  with  having  an  ;nle 
<|uate  siijiiily  of  skilled  journeyimm  avtiil- 
able  to  execute  tiu'ir  work  at  the  job  site. 

“'ro  do  this,  they  join  with  hibor  in  de¬ 
veloping  and  administering  sound  appren¬ 
tice  training  iirograms.  These  mantige- 
ment-liibor  commit  t«‘es  commonly  called 
bocal  Joint  Apiirimticeship  Committees, 
[irovide  the  means  wheiadiy  young  men  tire 
affonb-d  an  opportunity  to  learn  it  skilled 
trade  under  the  guitbtnce  and  direction  of 
exjierts. 

“The  iipprentice  should  realize  and  ap- 
preeijtt(“  that  his  eniiiloyer  is  affording 
him  an  opportunity  to  learn  his  trade  on 
a  construction  project  with  a  skilltal 
journeyman  as  an  in.structor." 
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Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  uith  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

May,  1952  compared  with  April,  1952 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 

State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  2,524  industrial  ostahlish- 
ments  were  inspected  in  North  Carolina 
during  April  and  Ma.v  h.v  the  safety  ;iiid 
health  inspectors  of  the  Division  of  Stan¬ 
dards  and  Inspections.  The  estal)lishinents. 
wliieh  were  inspected  to  determine  eompli- 
anee  with  the  State  Labor  Laws  and  tin' 
safi'ty  and  healtii  regulations,  employed 
74,44(>  workers. 

Other  activities  in  conin'ction  willi  tin- 
State  law  inspection  work  during  April 


and  May  were  as  follows; 

Complaint  investigations  .  IS 

Keinspections  _ _ 221) 

Conferences  _ 57(i 

Accidents  investigatf'd  . .  4 

Violations  noted  ...  . . 2.3(>5 

Compliances  secured  _ 1.S24 


Seven  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  (hmeral  Statutes,  including  tlie  INIaxi- 
mum  llonr  Law  and  the  (’hild  Lal)or  laiw. 
were  investigated  by  the  inspectors  <liir- 
ing  May.  Violations  of  the  statutes  were 
found  in  only  two  of  these  cases.  Recom¬ 
mendations  were  made  to  correct  them 
and  immediate  compliance  was  promis('d. 

Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  98  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  by  tlie  Labor  Department’s  wage- 
hour  investigators  during  May  to  check 
upon  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 

Violations  were  found  as  .follows: 
Provisioiiti  Eh  tahlix  hmv,  ntn 

of  Laic  in  Violation 

Minimum  tVage  and/or 

Overtime  _ _ 88 

Child  Labor _  .  ..  ..  7 

Records  _ _ _  _ 40 

Eiglit  of  the  establishments  inspected 
were  in  full  compliance  with  the  tVage 
and  Hour  Law.  Forty  others  were  in  com- 
l>liance  except  for  record-keeping  viola¬ 
tions.  Eighteen  of  the  establisliments  were 
also  inspected  for  compliance  with  the 
Fulilic  Contracts  Act. 

I5ack  wages  amounting  to  812,984.6() 
were  paid  to  256  North  Carolina  workers 
during  IMay,  following  disclosure  of  mini¬ 
mum  wage  or  overtime  violations.  Tlie 
paynnmts  were  made  by  46  establisliments. 

Ha  Ha  . .  .? 

Holmes:  tVatson,  I  believe  yon  still  have 
on  yoiir  winter  underwear. 

Watson  :  Quite  correct,  sir,  hut  how  the 
deuce  <iid  you  know’? 

Holmes:  Elementary.  You’ve  forgotten 
to  put  on  your  trousers,  old  man. 


T.  Wkly 
Earn. 

*  * 


Manufacturino  _ .846.85 

Durable  (foods  . . 44.80 

Nondurable  (loods  _  -16.88 

Non  nia  )i  ufact  a  rin;/* 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 57.8f) 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _  55.04 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _  51.16 

Lnmlier  &  Timber  Basic  Products  ....  40.46 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills _  40.47 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _  41.71 

IVooden  Containers  _ 42.08 

Furn.  &  Finislied  1. umber  Products  18.64 

HH  JTun.,  Matt.  &  Bedspriiig  .  43.18 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  . . 44.68 

'  Other  Durable  Goodsf  _ _  58..5(t 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _  46.11 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _  41.88 

Broad  IVoven  Fabrics  _  •1S.86 

Knitting  Mills  _  46.57 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _  .5.5.86 

Seamless  Hosiery  _  88.28 

Apparel  &  Ollier  Finished  Products .  86.21 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _  .’18.47 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _  42.56 

Bakery  Products  _  44.87 

Beverage  Industries  _  44.49 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _  -19.68 

Cigarettes  _ _ .58.92 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  _  42.26 

Paper  &  Allied  I’rodiicts  _  72.07 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  _  84.19 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  _  68.84 

Chemicals  &  Allied  I’roducts  _ _ _  50.69 

Other  Nondurable  Goodsj.  _  45.22 

Aon  ma  a  ufa  ct  u  rimj 

Mining  - - - - -  50  ^-7 

Noil-metallic  mining  _  56.37 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities’^ 
Transportation  (except  R.  R.)* 

Public  Utilities  _  58.15 

Trade  _ _  _ _ _ _  45.S5 

IVliolesale  _ _ _ _  58.55 

Retail***  _  41.58 

Retail  General  Merchandise  ....  26.10 

l>epartnient  Stores  _ _ _  27.78 

Limited  I’rice  Variety  Stores..  15.55 

Retail  Food  Stores  _ _ _  40.65 

Grocery  Stores  _  87.21 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Iteal  Estate  ....  60.85 
Service* 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  _  22.26 

Personal  Services* 

Lauiidrie.s  &  Dry  Cleaners  _  27.55 

Government* 


Contract  Construction* 


Net 

Chg. 

At.  Hriy. 
Earns. 

Net 

Chg. 

At.  Hrs. 
Worked 
Per  Wk. 

Net 

Chg. 

-1-1.27 

.81.20 

no  chg. 

38.6 

+  .9 

-1-1.28 

1.09 

no  chg. 

41.0 

+  1.0 

-41.27 

1.24 

no  chg. 

37.7 

+  .8 

+  .(>6 

1.46 

+  .01 

39.7 

+ 

+  1.25 

1.39 

no  chg. 

42.2 

+  -'8 

+2.29 

1.26 

no  chg. 

40.7 

+  1.0 

-f-2.00 

.97 

no  chg. 

41.6 

+  1-8 

+2.51 

.97 

+  .01 

41.8 

-4-2  2 

+  .79 

.98 

no  chg. 

-12.6 

+  -6 

+  1.60 

.95 

+  .01 

44.5 

+  1.6 

+  .58 

1.11 

+  .01 

39.4 

+  .3 

+  .31 

1.11 

+  .01 

39.0 

no  chg. 

+  L;54 

1.05 

no  chg. 

42.4 

+1.1 

—  .81 

1.39 

no  chg. 

42.1 

.4 

+  .85 

1.25 

+  .01 

37.0 

+  -0 

+  1.17 

1.13 

no  chg. 

37.0 

+  -0 

+  .16 

1.29 

no  chg. 

37.4 

—  .1 

+1.89 

1.30 

no  chg. 

35.9 

+1.1 

+  1.54 

1.57 

no  chg. 

36.3 

+1.1 

+  1.48 

1.10 

no  chg. 

34.7 

+1.1 

+  .80 

.98 

+  .01 

37.1 

no  chg. 

—  .44 

.93 

+  .01 

36.1 

—  .9 

+  1.71 

.99 

+  .01 

43.0 

+  1.5 

+  1.65 

1.08 

no  chg. 

41.6 

+1.4 

+  .87 

.91 

—  .01 

48.8 

+1.2 

+6.70 

1.31 

no  chg. 

37.8 

+5.0 

+  7.76 

1.42 

no  chg. 

38.1 

+5.(; 

+  4.;58 

1.12 

no  chg. 

37.6 

+3.8 

+1.47 

1.65 

+  .01 

43.8 

+  .7 

+2.32 

1.85 

no  chg. 

45.6 

+  1.3 

+1.47 

1.70 

+  .01 

40.1 

+  .6 

—  .08 

1.23 

+  .05 

41.2 

—1.7 

+  Nl 

1.15 

—  .01 

39.2 

+  .7 

+3.87 

1.12 

+  .02 

50.3 

+3.4 

+8.87 

1.12 

+  .02 

50.3 

+2.4 

+  .98 

1.36 

no  dig. 

39.0 

+  .6 

+  1.28 

1.11 

+  .02 

41.4 

+  .5 

+  .89 

1.34 

no  chg. 

43.6 

+  .1 

+1.24 

1.02 

+  .02 

40.7 

+  .5 

-f-  .51 

.77 

+  .02 

33.9 

+  .25 

.80 

+  .02 

34.8 

—  .5 

+  .21 

.57 

+  .03 

27.5 

—1.1 

+2.84 

1.05 

+  .04 

38.7 

+  -7 

+8.I0 

1.03 

+  .06 

36.2 

+  -0 

+  .21 

No 

Hours  Reported 

+  .35 

.52 

+  .01 

43.1 

-1-  .4 

+  1.51 

.64 

no  chg. 

42.8 

+2.1 

t  Includes  transportation;  electrical  machinery;  and  instruments. 

*  'manufa1.tuOn|  i.;rsS  ^  ^  >-scella.H 

•  Data  not  available. 

•••  Excludes  eating  and  drinking  places. 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  ijabor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Dabor 


May,  1952  compared  with  April,  1952 


INDUSTRY 

*  * 

)ray 

l!l.j2 

.Ipr. 

1952 

May 

1951 

Net 

Cliaus'e 

Froin 

4/52 

To 

5/52 

Percent  Change 
From 

4/52  5/51 

To  To 

6/52  5/52 

(In  thousands  of  employees) 

N0N.4GBICULTt  I!.\L  EMPLOYMENT  _ 

975.2 

9.58.7 

—  4.5 

—  0.5 

+  1.-3 

Manufacturing  _ 

.....411,9 

415.8 

424.0 

—  3.9 

—  0.9 

—  3.0 

Durable  Goods  _ _ 

. 100.5 

107.1 

108.4 

—  0.6 

— -  0.0 

—  l.S 

Nondurable  Goods  _ _ _ 

. 305.4 

308.7 

316.2 

—  3.3 

—  1.1 

—  3.4 

Nonmanufacturiiig  _ 

-....558,8 

559.4 

534.1 

—  0.0 

—  0.1 

+  4.(t 

Durable  Goods 

Priitinrv  Atetjil  Tndnstries 

2.0 

2.6 

2.8 

—  7.1 

Macliiiierv  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

.....  0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

—  1.4 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  . . 

.....  3.1 

3.1 

3.4 

..  .  — 

—  8.8 

Lumber  &  Timber  P>asic  Products  ... 

.....  44.1 

44.4 

4.5.5 

—  0.3 

—  0.7 

—  3.1 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ _ 

.  32.9 

33.2 

33.2 

—  0.3 

—  0.9 

—  O.ti 

Millwork,  IMywood.  etc.  _ 

_  4.7 

4.6 

5.4 

+  o.i 

+  2.2 

—13.0 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

.  3.1 

3.0 

3.1 

-f  0.1 

-b  3.3 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products  . 

.  ..  ,30.1 

30.4 

32.7 

—  0.3 

—  1.0 

—  8.0 

HH  Furii..  Matt.  &  Bedspring  _ 

. .  27.S 

28.1 

30.5 

—  0.3 

—  1.1 

—  8.9 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ 

.  7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

—  0.6 

Oflipr  Dnrnlilp  (ioiMlst 

12  7 

12.7 

9.5 

-h33.7 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  I’roducts  _ _ _ 

...220.1 

222.0 

232.0 

—  2.4 

—  1.1 

—  5.1 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ _ 

....-  59.0 

59.3 

63.2 

—  0.3 

—  0.5 

—  0.0 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ 

.  90.3 

90.9 

99.9 

—  0.0 

—  0.0 

—  3.0 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _ 

. .  54.0 

55.5 

55.9 

—  0.9 

—  1.0 

—  2.3 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ _ 

.  22.7 

23.2 

23.S 

—  0.5 

_  »>  ») 

—  4.0 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

.. ...  24.4 

24.7 

24.4 

—  0..’! 

—  1.2 

'Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products  . 

.  13.3 

13.4 

13.5 

—  0.1 

—  0.7 

—  1.5 

Men's  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ 

....  7.5 

7.4 

7.1 

0.1 

1.4 

D.V) 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  - -  - 

......  21.8 

21.4 

21.0 

+  0.4 

-f  1.9 

+  3.8 

Bakery  Products  _ _ _  _ 

. .  5.i> 

.T5 

5.4 

+  0.1 

-f  l.S 

-j- 

Beverage  Indu.stries  _ 

.  4.2 

4.1 

4.0 

-b  0.1 

+  2.4 

+  5.0 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

.  22.4 

22.0 

21.4 

—  0.2 

—  0.9 

+  Rf 

Cigarettes  - - - - - - - 

.  12.8 

12.7 

12.5 

0.1 

-1-  0.8 

+  2.4 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  ... 

.  0.9 

7.2 

0.2 

—  0.3 

—  4.2 

-i-11.3 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _ _ 

......  8.7 

y.  i' 

S.5 

+  2.4 

Pulp,  I’aper  &  Papcriid.  Mills  - 

....  (>.0 

0.5 

0.3 

+  0.1 

-1-  1.5 

+  4.8 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  - - 

....  0.0 

0.7 

6.5 

—  0.1 

—  1.5 

-f-  1.0 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  - 

.  9.0 

10.  d 

9.3 

—  1.0 

—10.0 

—  3.2 

Other  Nonduralile  Goodst  - 

_  3.5 

3.4 

4.0 

-f  0.1 

-t-  2.9 

—12.5 

N  on  m  anufact  u  r  in  g 

.  3.4 

3.4 

3.5 

- —  2.9 

Noil-metallic  mining  . . . 

......  3.0 

3.0 

3.2 

—  0.3 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  .... 

......  01.3 

01.0 

58.4 

-f-  0.3 

+  0.5 

-f-  ,).0 

Trausiiortatioii  (except  K.  K. )  .. 

. .  25.7 

25.0 

23.9 

-r  0.1 

4-  0.4 

-f-  i  .0 

Public  Utilities  - - - 

_ _  17.7 

17.0 

J0.3 

+  0.1 

-f  0.0 

-|-  8.0 

Trade  - - - - - 

_ _ 181.4 

184.9 

177.3 

—  3.5 

—  1.9 

-f-  2.3 

Wholesale  - - - 

......  42.1 

42.5 

40.3 

—  0.4 

—  0.9 

+ 

Retail  - - 

......139.3 

142.4 

137.0 

—  3.1 

+  !•< 

Retail  General  Merchaudise  - 

.....  32.S 

35.5 

32.9 

—  2.7 

—  7.G 

—  0.3 

Department  Stores  - 

......  15.3 

15.7 

15.1 

—  0.4 

—  2.5 

+ 

Limited  I’rice  Variety  Stores 

....  9.4 

11.0 

9.6 

—  1.0 

— 14.5 

■ —  :-M 

Retail  Food  Stores  .. - 

.. ...  20.3 

23.0 

24.3 

+  0.3 

+  1.- 

-i-  8.2 

Grocerv  Stores  - 

.  21.0 

20.7 

19.0 

d.3 

+  1-4 

-j-10.5 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  .. 

......  24.5 

24.3 

22.4 

-f  0.2 

-I-  o.s 

-H  9.4 

Service  . . . . . . --- . - 

....  87.0 

80.8 

88.0 

-j“  O.S 

0.9 

—  0..J 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  - 

.  0.0 

0.2 

0.0 

-j-  0.4 

-b  0.5 

Personal  Services  - - 

......  24.7 

24.3 

25.3 

-b  0.4 

-f  1.0 

—  2.4 

Lauudries  &  Dry  Cleauers  - 

. .  14.7 

14.5 

15.1 

-i-  0.2 

1.4 

—  2.0 

.  .119.7 

119.7 

118.S 

0.8 

Contract  Construction  - 

_  80.9 

79.3 

65.7 

+  1.0 

-t-  2.0 

-1-23.1 

•  Estimates  include  all  fuU-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur- 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  ol  the  month. 

Preliminary  . 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  transportation  equipment  and  instruments. 

t  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products  ;  petroleum  products  ;  and  miscellaneous 
manufacturing  industries. 


NoiiaoriciiKural  Einpioy- 
iiient  In  State  Drops 
4,500  During  May 

Decreases  Reported  in  Most 
Major  Industries 

Nouiigricnltural  empldyniciit  in  North 
Carolina  (Iroppod  4..n00  durinti  Miiy. 

Tilt'  State’s  non-farm  einiiltiyment  total, 
which  stood  at  1)7.5,200  in  mid-April,  was 
down  to  970,700  in  iSItiy. 

Employment  decreases  of  2,500  were  re¬ 
ported  in  trade.  2,400  in  textiles.  1.000  in 
clu'inicals,  and  .”>(K)  each  in  the  Inmher  and 
furnitnre  industries.  Tliese  losses  were 
partially  offset  by  gains  of  1,000  in  the 
construction  industry,  SOO  in  service  in¬ 
dustries,  and  400  in  food  products.  A  nnm- 
lier  of  other  industries  rei«>rft'd  gains  of 
less  than  300. 

Factory  employment  in  tlie  State  as  a 
whole  was  down  three  per  ci'iit  from  the 
level  of  May  a  year  ago.  However,  em¬ 
ployment  in  all  non-manufacturing  lines 
was  4.0  iK'r  cent  higher  than  in  !May.  1951. 

The  “average”  Tarheel  factory  worker 
put  in  38.0  hours  a  week  during  May  ;cor 
a  rise  of  nearly  an  hour  over  his  workweek 
dui-ing  April.  Ills  hourly  earnings  averag¬ 
ed  the  same :  .$1.20.  His  weekly  earnings 
were  up  $1.27  to  an  average  of  $40.35  due 
to  the  longer  w'orkweek. 

No  major  increases  or  decreases  were  re- 
porteil  in  hourly  rates  of  pay  during  the 
month.  However,  the  workweek  in  tobacco 
manufacturing  jumped  up  live  liours  and 
weekly  earnings  increased  accordingly. 
The  wtirkweek  also  increased  about  two 
and  a  lialf  hours  in  mining. 

Highest  hourly  earnings — $1.85 — went  to 
pulp  and  paper  mill  workers.  Lowest  earn¬ 
ings — $.52— were  received  by  hotel  em¬ 
ployees. 

Minimum  Age  of  18  is  Set  For 
Work  on  Some  Bakery  Machines 

(’ommissioner  Forrest  H.  Shnford  has 
called  attention  to  a  fetleral  ordt'r  pro¬ 
hibiting  hoys  and  girls  under  18  years  of 
age  from  operating  certain  types  of  iK)wer- 
driven  bakery  machines. 

The  order,  which  was  issued  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  Maurice  J.  Tobin,  under 
autliorify  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  will  go  into  effect  .July  21.  It  will 
apply  only  to  bakeries  producing  goods 
for  interstate  commerce. 

Prohibited  jobs  will  include  operating, 
assisting  to  operate,  or  cleaning,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  niacbiues :  dough  and  batter  mix¬ 
ers  :  bread  dividing,  rounding  or  molding 
machines :  dough  brakes  and  sheeters ; 
comhination  iiread  slicing  and  wrapping 
maclnncs;  and  cake  hutting  hand  siiwa. 
Also  prohibited  will  i>e  the  occupation  of 
setting  up  or  adjusting  cooky  or  cracker 
machines. 

“Accidents  on  bakery  niacliines  are  more 
likely  to  eause  .serious  injury  than  acci¬ 
dents  on  manufacturing  macliines  in  gen- 
criil,”  t'onimissionor  Sluiford  commented. 
"Not  only  permanent  maiming,  but  death 
has  resulted  when  young  jieople  were  hurt 
while  employed  on  dangerous  bakery  ma¬ 
chines.  Tills  is  a  fact  even  though  the 
baking  industry  as  a  whole  does  not  have 
a  high  nnmher  of  accidents  in  comparison 
witli  all  manufacturing  industries.” 
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MAY  BUILDING  PERMITS  TOTAL  $9,502,080 


liuikliiiK  permits  issued  in  7!)  North 
(’nrolina  cities  and  towns  totaled  !?9.502,- 
<IS(»  during  May. 

Tlie  May  figure  was  a  little  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  below  the  building  permit 
total  reported  for  April.  The  decline  oc¬ 
curred  in  residential  permits,  which  were 
approximately  $1,500,000  higher  in  April 
than  in  May. 

New  housing  authorized  in  the  TO  mu¬ 
nicipalities  during  May  totaled  $5,011,230, 
which  was  the  estimated  construction  cost 
of  714  family  dwellings  of  all  types.  Per¬ 
mits  were  issued  for  construction  of  614 
single-family  dwellings.  21  duplexes,  and 
11  apartment  buildings.  The  average  esti¬ 
mated  construction  cost  of  the  614  single¬ 


family  dwellings  authorized  during  May 
was  $7,716,  • 

Nonresidential  building  permits  issiusl 
during  May  amounted  to  a  total  of  $3,283.- 
275.  They  included  52  stores.  15  factory 
and  workshop  buildings,  11  churches,  four 
sclntols.  two  public  utility  buildings,  one 
recreation  building.  56  private  garages, 
two  commercial  garages,  five  service  sta¬ 
tions,  14  othce  buildings  and  two  institu¬ 
tional  buildings. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to  ex¬ 
isting  buildings  totaled  $1,267,56!)  during 
the  month. 

(’harlotte  led  the  reporting  cities  with 
a  May  total  of  $1,657,384.  Raleigh  was 
second  with  $1,010,650.  Durham,  Greens¬ 
boro  and  IVinston-Salem  were  all  above 
the  half-million  dollar  mark. 


Type  of  May  Building  Permits 
Issued  in  28  Reporting  Cities 

BUITDINGS  FOR 
WHICH  PERMITS 
WERE  ISSUED 

TYPE  OF  HUILDINOS  No.  Cosis 

New  Family  Dwelling  Unit  Structures: 

C>ne-family  houses,  detached  _ 465  $3,671,666 

One-family  houses 

semidetached  and  row  _  27  252,770 

Two-family  buildings  . . —  21  131,050 

Three-  and  four-family  buildings  10  122,500 

Apartment  buildings 

without  elevators  _ 1  20,000 

TOTAL  _ 524  $4,197,986 

New  Nonresidential  Structures  : 


SUMMARY  I5lTTJM\(i  PKRMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


Ma.v,  1952  juid  May,  1951 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

.May 

I9.12 

May 

1951 

Percent. 

Change 

May 

1952 

May 

1951 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL - - - 

1,538 

1,291 

-f-  19.1 

$  7,922,488 

$  8,234,070 

—  3.8 

Residential  buildings  - - 

524 

482 

-1“  8.7 

4,197,986 

3,800,150 

-f-  10.5 

Non-residential  buildings _ 

138 

134 

-f  3.0 

2,625,486 

3,535,533 

—  25.7 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  

876 

(5Y5 

+  29.8 

1,099,016 

898,387 

+  22.3 

SI'.MMARY"  OF  RUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

May,  1952  and  April,  1952 


Amusement  &  recreation  places  1  $  48,400 

Churches  _  9  488,517 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laun¬ 
dries,  and  other  workshops _  12  215,140 

Garages,  commercial  _ 2  75,000 

Garages,  private  _ 45  64,705 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _  4  55,194 

Institutional  l)uildings  _  2  31,188 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  .  7  197,300 

Public  works  and  utilities  _  2  86,000 

Educational  buildings  _  4  625,800 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  con¬ 
tractors’  temporary  offices, 

stables,  barns,  etc.  . 14  22,650 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs  30  498,500 

All  other  nonresidential  _  6  217,092 


TOTAL  _ _ _ _ 138  $2,625,486 


Additions.  Alterations,  and  Renairs: 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  o(  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost  „  . 

■May  .\|)r.  Percent. 

1952  1952  Change 

A.j)r  I* €?  1’ (* t?  11 1  1* u  1,1  \\  iiflliiigib  - 1 26  $  I  35)594 

19.52  1952  Change’  To  nonhousekeepjng 

TOTAL 

1,538  1,734  —  11.3 

$  7,922,488  $  9,054,064  —  12  5  residential  buildings  _ _ _  3  44,500 

Residential  buildings 

Non-residential  buildings _ 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  .. 

524  644  —  18.6 

138  159  —  13.2 

876  931  —  5.9 

4,197,986  5,524,537  —  24.0  To  nonresidential  buildings  . .  147  318,922 

2,625,486  2.256,737  -f  1 1;  .3 

- - 1:1'2,790  —  13.7  total  _ _ _ 876  $1,099,016 

SI  MMARY  OF  MAY', 


1952  RUILDING  PERMITS  ISSI'ED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


—  Totaks  of  May,  1951  Inohidt'd  for  Comparison  — 


New  Residential  Buildings 


No.  of 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  oi  Family  Units 

Name 

Bldgs. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Month|YearAgo 

Cur.Mo. 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

1538 

$3,800,150 

$4,197,986 

535 

592 

Albemarle . 

15 

45,250 

46,800 

6 

8 

Asheville... _ _ 

72 

247,450 

96,200 

22 

15 

Burlington. . . 

41 

195,590 

114,800 

30 

21 

Charlotte _ | 

201 

569,085 

922,020 

64 

125 

Concord _ 

19 

110,50*» 

32,500 

16 

6 

Durham _ 

244 

121,000 

280,461 

17 

32 

Pllizabeth  City 

16 

18,500 

15,200 

3 

5 

Fayetteville.. . . 

395,200 

70 

Gastonia . . 

59 

72,000 

84,000 

10 

11 

Goldsboro . . 

41 

32,550 

80,200 

5 

12 

Greensboro  _ 

115 

319,036 

360,000 

54 

60 

Greenville 

15 

66,000 

83,000 

19 

12  ■ 

Henderson  _ 

22 

49,990 

Hickory . . 

23 

125,334 

68,000 

15 

12 

High  Point.. . . 

110 

210,675 

305,750 

33 

47 

Kinston . . . 

28 

55,000 

131,000 

8 

13 

Lexington  . . 

11 

81,000 

71,500 

11 

10 

New  Bern  . 

12 

31,240 

20,790 

7 

Raleigh _ 

77 

295,250 

339,000 

28 

42 

Reidsville . . 

16 

129,625 

74,300 

13 

9 

Rocky  Mount . 

52 

100,040 

133,375 

14 

20 

Salisbury _ _ 

30 

117,000 

83,220 

21 

9 

Shelby  . . 

24 

73,000 

46,500 

10 

11 

Statesville . . . 

12 

96,600 

29,500 

12 

5 

Thomasville . 

10 

52,450 

37,000 

8 

s 

Wilmington _ 

■  113 

95,500 

59;000 

14 

6 

Wilson  - . 

31 

145,275 

226,150 

25 

24 

Winston-Salem _ 

129 

. 

407,730 

57 

NewNonKesMentialBIdg, 

Addi’ns,Aitera’u8Repalr|  All  Construction 

Estimated  Cost  | 

Estimated  Cost  {  Estimated  Cost 

Y’ear  Ago  Current  Mo.| 

Year  Ago  Current  Mo.i  Year  Ago  Current  Mo. 

$3,535,533  $2,625,486 

$  898,387  $1,099,016 

$  8,234,070  $  7,922,488 

24,000  23,500 

389,192  133,350 

560,755  36,042 

399,665  534,750 

52,800  86,500 

7.055  82,867 

1,100  10,800 

14,750  _ 

9,000  6,300 

23,659  27,767 

27,990  25,425 

214,534  200,614 

8.650  9,650 

234,024  219,569 

4.650  7,550 
20  nfi4 

78.250  76,600 

660,301  257,317 

784,335  176,267 

1,183,284  1,657,384 

171,950  128,650 

362,079  582,897 

24.250  33,550 

430,014  X 

233,550  128,420 

106,250  132,800 

807,000  504,035 

66,000  129,000 

142,200  . . 

19,350  44,420 

10,300  50,850 

61,601  49,715 

63,400  1,750 

426,845  94,320 

.  46,000 

-  137,360 

. . .  6  900 

25,000  600 

46,875  89,675 

7,000  6,000 

10,500  . . 

22,330  24,825 

41,775  50,140 

6,100  16,400 

38,730  700 

15,585  3,935 

50,105  75,700 

-  1,150 

17,530  56,863 

17,050  41,411 

500  14,600 

. .  2,800 

700 

172,664  93,425 

299.325  445,565 

68,100  153,400 

130.230  72,200 

70,325  24,725 

1,533,905  1,019,650 

136.325  127,250 

173,770  249,578 

151,246  134,081 

74,000  281,100 

96,750  75,300 

53,150  40,850 

199,215  225,300 

167,320  4621200 

-  ..  516.694 

23,500  . . 

1,188,550  604,950 

6,700  51,800 

56,200  59,340 

17,196  9,450 

500  220.000 

150  43,000 

- 3,850 

69,600  103,438 

2,000  201,350 

-  44,794 

34,115  62,862 

20,045  34,700 

64,170 

X — No  report  received. 
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No.  H 


Type  of  June  Building  Permits 
issued  in  28  Reporting  Cities 

RUITItlNGS  FOR 
WHICH  PERMITS 
WERE  ISSUED 


TYPE  OE  ItUIEDINtiS: 

No. 

Costs 

New  Family  Hwelling  Fnit  Structures: 

One-family  houses,  detached  .._.554 

$5,107,923 

(ine-family  houses,  semi¬ 
detached  and  row  . . . 

8 

213,460 

Two-familv  buildings  . . . 

28 

234,547 

Three-  and  four-family  bldgs _ 

2 

17,000 

Apartment  buildings 

without  elevators  _ _ 

15 

530,000 

Tourist  cabins  _ 

1 

4,300 

TOTAL  _ _ _ _ _ 

608 

$6,107,230 

New  Nonresidentiai  Structures  : 
Amusement  &  recreation  places 

1 

$  2,000 

Churches  _ . .  . . . . . 

8 

632,033 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries,  &  other  workshops 

6 

303,061 

(iaratres.  commercial 

3 

43,000 

Garages,  private  . . . . 

(fasoline  and  service  stations..  . 

57 

34,320 

7 

69,500 

Office  buildings,  including  banks 

11 

302,195 

Public  buildings  . . . .  ... 

1 

336,000 

Educational  buildings  ...  _ 

7 

1,479,069 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  con¬ 
tractors’  temporary  offices, 
■stables,  barns,  etc.  _ 

11 

3,927 

Store.s  &  other  mercantile  bldgs. 

38 

452.431 

All  other  nonresidentiai  _ _ 

6 

6,035 

TOTAL  .  _ _ _ _ _ 

156 

$3,663,571 

Addilions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dweilings  - _ 736  J  603,487 

To  nonresidentiai  l)uildings  _ 113  1,141,792 

TOTAU  _ _ _ 849  $1,745,279 


Huildiiig  permits  issued  in  (it;  Xortli 
(’aroliim  iiiuiiieipalities  tot:ilt‘d  .'?li:.!»(i7,4(ll 
during  tlu'  mouth  of  June. 

Tile  Juiu'  tigure  was  more  Ilian  mil¬ 
lion  liigher  tlnui  the  total  reportt'd  liy  7!l 
cities  and  towns  in  May  but  was  slightly 
lielow  the  total  for  June,  It  was  the 

next  to  liigliest  monthly  ligure  for  tliis 
year,  lieing  exceeded  only  h.\'  tlie  Jlareli 
total. 

New  housing  antliorized  during  .Inm* 
amounted  to  .$0,700,2.30.  The  permits  in¬ 
cluded  030  siuglc-family  dwellings  ro  he 
Imilt  at  an  estimated  construction  cost 


averaging  .$0,]74  eaeli.  Also  antliorized 
were  31  duplexes  and  22  apartmmit  Imild- 
ings.  4'li(‘  new  lionsing  antliorized  during 
.hiiie  will  provide  a  total  of  Slid  family 
dwellings. 

Idle  month's  nonresidentiai  Iniilding  jier- 
niits,  wlii<4i  totaled  .$4,l!0l!,r)70.  included 
.71  stort's,  12  factory  and  worksho])  hiiild- 
iiigs,  ten  (  hnrehes.  l.'i  office  huildinis,  sev- 
lai  schools,  one  imhlic  hnilding,  one  insti- 
tiithmal  I'uilding.  four  commercial  garagt'S, 
00  private  garages,  and  2d  nnchissilied 
struct  nres. 

(Continued  on  page  4  i 


SlAIMAPa  OF  RUILDINt;  PKR.MITS  ISSUE])  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

 .lune,  1!).51  and  .Iiine,  1!).52 


Nmiilier  ot  Buililings  | Estimated  Cost 


KIM)  OF  CONSTHT’C TlOX 

1 

June 

19.11 

.June 

19.';2 

Per  c  ciil. 
Cliaiige 

.June 

19.5! 

.luiic 

1952 

PcrccMl. 

Cliange 

TOTAL . . . . 1 

1,461 

1.613 

-1-  10.4  1 

$12,193,908 

$11,516,080 

—  5,6 

Residential  buildings  .  1 

tn  0 

fiOS 

—  0.3  : 

7,070.614 

6,107,230 

3.663,571 

—  20.5 

Non-residenlial  buildings _ _ 1 

1  44 

156 

4-  8.3  1 

3,355,907 

1,158,387 

4-  9.2 

4-  50.7 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  .  ] 

707 

849 

-f  20.1  ' 

L745;279 

SI  MM.4RY  OF  llUILIIINd  PEHMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAHOLINA  (  ITIES 

>Iay,  19.52  and  June,  1952 


I  Nuiiilier  oi  Bnildings  | Estimated  Cost 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

May 

1952 

.lime 

1952 

Fcrcciit. 
Change  | 

May 

1952 

.lune 

1952 

Percelil. 

Cliauge 

TOTAL  . .  .  

1,538 

1,613 

-h  4.9  1  $ 

7,922,488 

$11,516,080 

-f  45.4 

1  linilding.'s 

524 

60S 

4-  16.0  j 
-t-  13.0  ! 

—  3.1 

4,197.986 

2,625,486 

6,107,230 

3,663,571 

1,745,279 

Non -residential  buildings _ _ 

138 

156 

-1-  39.5 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  .. 

876 

849 

1.099,016 

4-  58.8 

SIMMARY  OF  JUNE,  19.52  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  <  AROLINA  (  ITIES 
—  Total.s  of  .June,  19.51  Included  for  Comparison  — 


CITY 

i  New  Residential  Bnildings 

Ne\vNouResideD(ialJ31dg.|Ad(lRus«4lte 

ra’nsRepaIr 

1  All  Conslrnction 

No.  ol 
Bldgs. 

1  Estimated  Cost 

jNo.  ol  Family  Units 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Name 

lY'ear  Ago 

Current  MonthlYearAgo 

Cnr.Mo. 

Y'ear  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Tear  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Tear  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

T<  >TAI.  All  Cities 

1613 

$7,679,614 

$6,107,230 

946 

772 

.$3,355,907 

$3,663,571 

$1,158,387 

$1,745,279 

$12,193,908 

$11,516,080 

Albemarle  . 

12 

41,000 

73,000 

4 

11 

2,350 

2.000 

43,350 

75.000 

A.sheville  . . . 

45 

119,900 

182,960 

16 

1 

297.375 

5,450 

13.887 

30,98  9 

431,162 

219,399 

Burlington  .  . 

39 

89,270 

123,300 

15 

IS 

i).  (ta.i 

12.885 

32.145 

19,680 

126,470 

15.-),865 

Charlotte 

129 

533,470 

623,347 

66 

78 

602.875 

250,630 

1  ini. 800 

60,766 

1,336.145 

934,743 

Concord 

4 

47,600 

ft 

5,000 

1,000 

25,800 

209,41  5 

78.400 

210,415 

L>urham  .  -- 

268 

119,443 

149,787 

12 

18 

15,525 

2,670 

125,592 

299.577 

260,560 

452,034 

Elizabeth  Cilv _ 

IS 

7,500 

111,000 

3 

18 

1.185 

50,000 

16,04  0 

8,685 

161,000 

Fayetteville . 

92 

165,875 

1,240,050 

25 

53 

17,075 

12,150 

24,575 

207,525 

1,268.240 

41 

55 

103,192 

76,000 

22 

13 

29.000 

1 5E40f> 

Zt>,V  .“>  u 

151.592 

102.750 

84,000 

96,500 

11 

13 

56,275 

72,000 

23,750 

26,225 

164,025 

194,725 

96 

251,200 

330,290 

42 

68 

343.473 

1.033.550 

35,950 

61.345 

630,623 

1,42.5,185 

1 

43,575 

87,500 

5 

10 

600 

800 

44,175 

88,300 

0 

26,300 

6 

1 10.617 

4,700 

X 

141,617 

Hickory  . — . 

High  I’oint _ 

0 

80,750 

7,000 

ft 

2 

4.ft00 

36,735 

47,925 

122,385 

54,925 

RO 

30 

171,695 

169,500 

26 

24 

35,000 

132.600 

29.985 

38,015 

236.680 

340,115 

60,000 

247,100 

14 

26 

6,600 

212,670 

13.300 

1  9,300 

79,900 

479,070 

0 

50,000 

32,350 

10 

5 

102,300 

330,800 

5  100 

75,100 

157,400 

438,250 

1  1  4 

31,285 

670,540 

6 

110 

5,500 

2,500 

6,195 

4,040 

42,980 

677,080 

130 

282,275 

985,600 

24 

185 

:t5,529 

206,800 

95,06  5 

366,236 

472,869 

1,558,636 

13 

36,200 

57,050 

5 

14 

15,000 

2.600 

'  36,741 
28,690 

38.800 

72,050 

Rocky  Mount _ 

Sali.sl)ury. . . 

Shelby  .  . 

Smtesville  _ 

Thomasville . 

Wilmington . . 

Wilson .  - . - 

Winston-Salem 

46 

40 

108,776 

69,425 

89,850 

26,377 

6 

10 

11 

45,205 

212,752 
4,1  no 

24,993 

21.520 

178,974 

90,945 

339,343 

59,167 

20 

70,700 

68,000 

12 

12 

19.485 

150 

8,322 

f) ,  f)  2  5 

98,507 

73,676 

’2 

I 

112 

1  5 

41,200 
22,250 
115,400 
470  300 

92,000 

17,800 

67,600 

73,000 

10 

127 

11 

5 

6 

9 

20.100 

103,475 

500 

56.250 

79,883 

364,175 

20,200 

2.675 

375 

62,793 

15,500 

2,450 

263,670 

13.600 

63,975 

22,625 

281.668 

486,300 

150,700 

97,683 

695,445 

106,800 

120 

4,463'333 

383,429 

443 

40 

1.541,525 

471.939 

332,330 

88,500 

6.337,188 

943.868 

X — No  report  received. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  industrial  e.sfalili.di- 

iiieiits  were  iii.'^iiected  in  Nortli  Carolina 
during  .lune  b.v  the  safety  and  liealtii  in- 
speetors  of  the  Divi.sion  of  Standards  and 
Inspi'Ctions. 

The  (‘.stalilisliinents.  which  were  inspect¬ 
ed  to  deterinine  ooiniiiiance  with  the  State 
IjUbor  I.aws  and  tin'  safety  and  liealfh 
regulations,  employed  workers. 

Other  activities  in  I'onneetion  with  the 
.State  Law  insi>eetion  work  during  .June 
were  as  follows: 

Complaint  investigations  15 


Reinspections  . - _ _  82 

Conferences  _  2I!() 

Accidents  investigated  _  1 

\dolations  noted  _  --1.0S5 

t'ompliances  secured  -  ^ . !)27 

Ten  comidaints  alleging  violations  of 


llie  Ceneral  Statutes,  including  tlic  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  Law  and  tlie  Child  Labor  Law, 
were  investigated  liy  tlie  inspectors  during 
.luiuc  N'iolations  were  fonnd  as  alleged  in 
eight  of  these  cases.  Recommendations 
were  made  to  eorreet  them  and  immediate 
eomiiliance  was  pnimised. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  lid  establishments  were  in- 
siiected  l)y  the  Labor  Department's  wage- 
hour  investigators  during  .luiu'  to  clieek 
iilKm  complianee  witli  tlie  provisions  of 
the  Fi'deral  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 

Violations  were  found  as  follows: 

Provisions  of  Estdhlisiiiiiciits 

of  Luir  ill  Violiit'ioii 

Minimum  'iS'age  and/or 

(»v(‘rtime  . - . .  52 

Cliild  l.alior  _  . .  12 

Records  .  . . .  41 

Forty-nine  of  tlie  estalilisliments  insiiect 
ed  were  in  full  eomplianee  witli  tlie  M'age 
and  Hour  Law  I'xcept  for  record-keeping 
irregnlaril  it's. 

Fiftet'ii  of  tlie  t'stalilislimenls  were  in- 
spectt'il  also  to  cht'ck  u)Mm  compliance 
witli  tlie  provisions  of  the  PnI'lie  Contracts 
Act . 

Back  wages  totaling  .')!12.2.'!4.14  were 
jiaid  to  11)8  North'  Carolina  workers  during 
.June,  following  disclosure  of  minimum 
wage  or  overtime  violations.  Tlii>  pay¬ 
ments  were  made  liy  5!)  estah.islmients. 


.4v.  Wkly 


INDUSTRIES  Earn. 

«  « 


.MAXiu'AC'n  iti.xti  _  _  ...  .i;4t!.!l4 

1  inrahh'  (Joods  .  .  .  _ _  44.72 

Xonduraiile  Coods  ..  .  _ _ _  47. tit) 

Xoiiiiiaiiiifaetnriii!/* 

Durable  Goods 

Priniar.x'  .Metal  Industries  _ _  57. (i5 

Machint'ry  (Excrpt  Eli'ctrical )  _  55. (k: 

I'lihricated  .Metal  Products  _  .  .50.41 

I.nmlicr  iV  Timber  Basic  Product-i  40. .'Ik 

Sawmills  &  Planing  .Mills  _  40.40 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc  .  _  41. 4t! 

Wooden  Containers  . . 42..‘v-! 

Fnrn.  A  Finished  I.nmlicr  Products  4o.i)(> 
IIH  Fnrn..  .Matt.  A  Bcdsiiri'.ig  4.').5(; 
Stone,  Clay  A  Class  Products  .  44.;!0 

Oflu'r  Duralile  Coodsi  _ _ _ _  5S.05 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  .  ..  .  dti.t!!) 

Yarn  A  Tliread  Mills  _  44.10 

Broad  IVoven  Falirics  .  .  .  4S.1.'! 

Knitting  Mills  _  .  _ _  40.75 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _  55.50 

Seamles.s  Hosiery  _ -SO.Ol 

Apparel  A  Other  Finislied  Prod .  Mo. 04 

Men’s  A  Boy’s  Carments  . .  M;L05 

Food  A  Kindrisl  Products  _  _ 4.”). 12 

Baker.v  I’roducts  _  44..58 

Beverage  Industries  _ 40.18 

'I’oliaeeo  Manufactures  _  54.80 

Cigaretti's  .  ..  _ .50.00 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  .  47.28 

Paper  A  Allied  Products  _ _  71.4’> 

Pulp.  Paper  A  Paperhd.  Mills  _  82.47 

Prt.  Pul).  A  Allied  Industries  .  (r).25 

Cliemicals  A  Allied  I'rodncts  _  .52.02 

Other  N'ondural'le  Goods-  ..  _ _  47.01 

Xonnianiifactvriii!/ 

Mining  .  ...  ..  ...  ..  . . . .  . .  52.0:! 

Non-merallic  Mining  _ 52.i>2 

'rransiMirtatioii  A  Puhlie  Utilities’'’ 
Transportation  ( except  R.  R.)* 

Public  Utilities  .  .  55. OS 

Trade  Kt.SS 

M’liolesale  _ 50.70 

Retail  .  _ _  42..5ti 

Retail  General  Merchandise  27. It! 

liepartment  stores  .  . .  28.15 

I.imited  Price  Varii'ty  Stores  10.50 

Ri'tail  Food  Store's  _ _ 42.21 

Groci'i’.v  Stores  .  .  ....  28.(i7 

Finance,  Insurance  A  Real  Estate  02.28 

Service* 

Hotels  A  Rooming  Houses  22.00 

I’t'rsonal  Services* 

Laundries  A  Dry  Cleaner.^  27. OS 

Uoverument* 

Fedi'ral 
Stall'  A  I.ocal 
Cant  I' act  Gonst  ruction* 

■Misci'lla  neonsU 


Net 

ChR. 

At.  Hrly. 
Earns. 

% 

Net 

Chg. 

At.  Hrs. 
Worked 
Per  Wk. 

% 

Net 

CIlR. 

+  ..50 

.i;i.2o 

no  chg. 

.”,0.1 

-1-  .5 

—  .08 

LOO 

no  chg. 

41.0 

—  .1 

+  "^1 

1.24 

no  dig. 

2S.5 

+  .8 

.21 

1 .45 

—  .01 

.’10.0 

-i- 

+  .20 

1.20 

—  .01 

42.5 

-h 

—  .7-5 

1.27 

-4  .01 

—1.1 

—  .02 

.07 

no  chg. 

41.4 

_ 1 

~  .  A 

-1-  .28 

.07 

no  dig. 

41.7 

-f  .1 

—  .S'! 

.08 

no  dig. 

42.4 

—  .0 

—  .2.’! 

.05 

no  dig. 

44.7 

•• » 

-}-  .10 

1.11 

+  .01 

20.8 

+ 

+  -1^ 

1,10 

no  dig. 

20.5 

+  .1 

—  .iis 

1.00 

+  .01 

41.8 

—  .0 

~  .57 

1.27 

—  .02 

42.4 

-k  .'i 

-h  .0(1 

1.24 

—  .01 

27.7 

T  •T 

-1-2.20 

1.1.'! 

no  dig. 

20.0 

-4-2.0 

—  .22 

1.20 

no  di.g. 

27.4 

no  dig. 

-f  .20 

1.2!) 

•-  .(11 

20.2 

-f  .0 

—  .10 

1.52 

—  .01 

20.2 

+  A’ 

+  .80 

1.10 

—  .01 

25.5 

+  1.0 

-  .21 

.!»7 

—  .01 

2().!l 

_  •) 

+  ..58 

.02 

-4  .01 

,‘>0.2 

+  .o 

-P  .40 

.!)0 

no  dig. 

42.7 

+  .0 

—  .40 

1.08 

no  dig. 

41.4 

-f  1.!I4 

.02 

-4  .01 

50.2 

+  1.4 

-1-5.20 

1.21! 

4-  .05 

40.4 

+2.t) 

-1-5.14 

1.45 

4-  .02 

40.7 

+2.0 

4-5.22 

1.17 

4-  .05 

40.0 

+2.0 

—  .74 

1.04 

—  .01 

42.7 

—  .1 

-1.72 

1.S4 

—  .01 

44.8 

—  .8 

—2.18 

L()7 

—  .02 

.'iO.l 

—1.1 

-p2.22 

1.27 

4-  .04 

41.8 

+  .0 

4-1.82 

1.17 

+  .01 

40.0 

+  1.2 

—2.44 

1.11 

—  .01 

47.8 

—2.5 

—2.44 

1.11 

—  .01 

47.8 

—2.5 

—  .’24 

+  .01 

40.4 

—  .4 

+  ."A 

1.1. '! 

J-  .01 

41.5 

no  dig. 

+  1.10 

1.27 

+  .02 

42.7 

+  .1 

+  -i-t 

1.04 

no  dig. 

40.8 

-1-  .1 

+  .1)0 

.78 

no  dig. 

25.0 

+  1.2 

+  .-17 

.80 

no  dig. 

.■'.5.2 

+  .5 

+  1.18 

.~)o 

-  .01 

.'lo.o 

+  2.8 

+  1.25 

1.07 

+  .02 

20.4 

+  1..!( 

+  .00 

1.04 

+  .02 
Vo  I  lours 

.■!7.1 

Ri'l.ortcil 

+  .fJ 

-  .18 

..5(  1 

—  .02 

42.  S 

+  .0 

.47 

.1)4 

no  dig. 

42.0 

_  •> 

*  Less  than  0.1  per  cent 
♦♦Preliminary 

1  Includes  tran-sportation  ;  electrical  macliinery  :  and  instruments 

2  Include.s  leather  and  leather  product.s  ;  rubber  products;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  Indus 

tries,  and  petroleum  products  lug  muu.s 

S  Includes  contract  construction  ;  agricultural  sei'vices  ;  forestry  and  lishing 

♦  Data  not  available 

♦♦♦Excludes  eating  and  drinking  places 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Eabor  Statistics,  U,  S.  Department  of  Labor 


June,  1952  Compared  with  May,  1952 


INDUSTHY 

*  * 

.1 U II  (' 

l!).52 

May 

1!).42 

.lull)' 

l!):,l 

Net 

Cliaiigo 

From 

To 

6/52 

Percent  Change 
From 

5/52  6/51 

To  To 

6/52  6/52 

(In  thousands  of  employers) 

NoNAGHIC'CI.TI  R.VL  EMI’bOYMKXT  _ 

072.3 

0(14.3 

+ 

0.0 

+ 

0.0 

+  1-^ 

Manufacturing  _  _  _ 

.41(i.,S 

413.0 

427.7 

+ 

3.S 

+ 

0.0 

-  li,») 

Durable  (ii;od.->  _  _ _ _  . 

.  IP.S.2 

107.(1 

107.S 

+ 

0.(1 

+ 

0.(1 

4-  0.4 

Nondurable  (loods  _ _ _ 

...‘lOS.C, 

304.4 

310.0 

+ 

3.2 

+ 

1.0 

—  5.5 

Nonmanufacturing  - - - 

.4(14.4 

.440.3 

.43(1. (1 

+ 

4.2 

+ 

0.0 

4-  4.2 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  INIetal  Industries  _ 

..  2.7 

2.(1 

2.S 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

3.S 

—  5.<i 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

(l.S 

(l.S 

7.0 

—  2.0 

Fabricated  IMefal  Products  _  . 

.  .“..I 

3.1 

3.4 

—  S.S 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  _ 

44.4 

44.3 

44.4 

+ 

0.2 

0.4 

—  2.0 

Sawmills  it  Planing  iMdls  _ 

33.0 

:’,3.1 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.3 

Millwork.  I’lywood.  etc _  _ _ _ 

..  4.7 

4.7 

5.5> 

-  11.3 

Wooden  Containers  .  . 

.  ;i.t 

3,1 

:i.() 

+  :i.3 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Prods.  _ 

..  Ml. 2 

31.1 

31.(1 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.3 

—  1.3 

IIH.  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Medspring  _ 

2.S.S 

•28.7 

20.4 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.3 

—  2.0 

Stone.  Clav  &  (lla;-!s  l‘roducts  _  . 

.  7.1 

7.1 

T.<> 

• —  (5.(1 

Other  Duriible  (toods  t  ..  . __ 

.  12.S 

12.(1 

10.00 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

1.(1 

+  28.0 

nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  I’roducts  _  _ _ 

li li li 

220.2 

234.8 

+ 

•)  •* 

+ 

1.0 

—  4.(1 

Y'arn  Thread  Mills  .  _ _ 

..  .40.G 

48.0 

(12.3 

+ 

0.7 

+ 

1.2 

4.3 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  .  . . 

.  '.)7.2 

0(1.2 

104.0 

+ 

1.0 

-i- 

1.0 

—  7.3 

Knitting  Mills  - - - - 

..  44.'.) 

.44.0 

5577 

—  1.4 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ _ — 

..  22.4 

22.!) 

24.0 

— 

0.4 

— 

1.7 

—  (5.5 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ _ 

24.7 

24.4 

24.2 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

0.8 

+ 

Apparel  &  (hher  Finished  Prod.  _ 

..  IM.o 

13.:’, 

13.3 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

1.4 

+  1.4 

Men's  &  Bov’s  (tarinents  _ 

1.0 

7.4 

7.5 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

1.4 

+ 

Food  &  Kindred  I’roducts  - - - 

22.!) 

21.7 

21.4 

+ 

1.2 

+ 

4.4 

-j-  (I.;, 

Bakerv  Products  . . . . 

5.7 

4.(1 

4.4 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

1.8 

4-  4.(1 

Beverage  Industries  . . . 

.  4.4 

1.2 

4.3 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

7.1 

+  FT 

Tobacco  Manufactures  .  ..  - - 

..  22.1 

22.4 

21.4 

— 

0.3 

— 

1.3 

-p  2.8 

Cigart'ttes  - - - -  - - 

..  13.2 

12.8 

12.7 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

3.1 

+  3.0 

Stemmeries  A  U'edrying  Plants  - 

<5.5 

(1.0 

(1.1 

— 

0.(1 

8.7 

+  :!.3 

Paper  Allied  Products  - - 

..  S.7 

S.7 

S.7 

Pulp.  Paper  A  Paperbd.  Mills  - - 

.  (1.4 

(1.4 

(1.4 

-- 

-- 

I’rt.  I’ub.  Allied  Industries  - 

..  (1.8 

(1.(1 

(1.(1 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

3.0 

+  3.0 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ 

8.(1 

0.0 

S.7 

■ — 

0.4 

• - 

4.4 

—  1.2 

Other  Nondurable  Hoods  -  - 

5.5 

3.8 

—  7.0 

Nonmanufacturing 

Mining  _ _ _ _ _ 

..  M.4 

> 

5.() 

+ 

0.1 

3.0 

—  4.(1 

Non-metallic  Mining  .  . .  . . 

..  M.l 

3.0 

•>  •) 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

3.3 

- - •>.  1 

Transportation  lY  Public  Ftilities  - 

..  (ll.M 

(11.1 

48.8 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

0.3 

+  5.5 

Transportation  (except  K.  K.)  . . 

..  24.!) 

24.7 

2:i.s 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

(l.S 

4-  8.8 

I’uMic  Ftilities  -  - - - 

..  17.8 

17.7 

Kl.s 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.(1 

4-  (1.0 

Trade  - - - - 

..182.1 

LSI. 8 

178.1 

+ 

o.:i 

+ 

0.2 

+  2.2 

Wholesale  _  .  - - - 

..  42.3 

42.1 

41.1 

+ 

0.2 

A 

0.4 

+  2.0 

Retail  - - - 

lM'd.8 

130.7 

137.0 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.1 

-f  2.0 

Retail  Heneral  Merchandi.se  . . 

..  32.8 

33.1 

32.2 

■ - 

0.3 

— 

0.0 

+  1.0 

Dt'partmeid  Stores  .  - 

14.4 

14,4 

14.1 

— 

— 

+  2.0 

Limited  Price  \'ari<'ty  Stores  .  . 

..  !).l 

0.4 

s.s 

— 

0.3 

— 

3.2 

+  e.4 

R('tail  Food  Stoias  - - 

2(1.7 

2(1.4 

24.4 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

1.1 

+  0.0 

Hrocerv  Stores  .  -- 

21.2 

21.0 

10.0 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

1.0 

4-ll.(i 

Finanee.  Insurance  A  Real  Est.ite 

.  24.8 

24.4 

22.S 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

1.(1 

4-  s.s 

Service  _  _  _ 

S8.8 

S7.(l 

87.0 

+ 

1.2 

+ 

1.4 

4-  1.0 

Hotels  ik  Rooming  Houses  - 

(1.7 

(1.4 

4.0 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

3.1 

+  13.(1 

Personal  Services  ..  - 

24.0 

24.7 

24.4 

+ 

().:: 

+ 

1.2 

—  1.(1 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleam-rs 

14.!) 

14.7 

14.1 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

1.4 

' —  1.3 

Hovernment  .  . . — 

IBI.l 

120.2 

117.7 

— 

1.1 

— 

0.0 

+  1.2 

Contract  (4  nstruction  -  - - - 

84.0 

■SO.!, 

<»T.  1 

+ 

4.1 

+ 

.4.1 

4-24.0 

♦  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  emplojed  dur¬ 
ing  the  iteriod  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

‘♦Preliminary 

1  Includes  electrical  machinery  ;  transitortation  euui|)ment  ;  and  instruments 

a  Includes  leather  and  leather  products:  rubber  products;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries 


Largest  Increases  Reported  in 
Textile  and  Construction 
Lines 

XuiiMsrictilttirnl  (Miiiilo.viiieiit  in  Xurtl, 
(btrolitui  iiicrtuisci!  il.OltO  (Itiriiig;  .June. 

IJi.iIgest  factors  in  rite  .lutie  emiiloyiiieiit 
rise  were  iticrtutses  of  4.10(1  in  tii(>  eonlraci 
eonstrncfion  indnstry  and  L’.. ‘1(1(1  iit  file 
textile  industry.  Eniployinent  in  food  pro¬ 
ducts  ;ind  tile  service  industry  grottii  also 
iueretist'd  l.ltdd  each.  (Itlnu-  indtistrit's  rt‘- 
ported  siualler  ineretises. 

Tilt'  Stat('’s  nonagrieullurttl  employment 
total  eliinlied  to  ilSl.lldd  in  .Jtine  ei.inpai'cd 
witli  '.172, odd  tile  iirevious  month  and  *.i(i4.- 
11(1(1  in  .June,  Itidl.  'flie  ineretise  <iver  .June 
a  yettr  at;o  amounted  to  l.S  per  cent. 

The  increases  in  tt'Xtile  mill  employment 
were  distributed  as  follows:  yarn  and 
thread  mills,  Tdd;  hroiid  woven  fabrics, 
l,dd(l:  s(>amless  hosiery,  2(1(1.  Employment 
tottils  were  uii  slightly  in  Itmdier,  furni 
ture.  and  cigarette  manufacturing.  Small 
iner<*ases  ttlso  were  reported  in  virtually 
ever.v  iion-manufiteturing  industry.  Em- 
ploynumt  in  construction  soartsl  to  .S.o.ddd, 
llowevtu',  the  totttl  number  of  emidoyed 
State,  ft'deral  ;tmi  locttl  government  work¬ 
ers  dropped  l.ldd  during  the  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  from  Wtishington.  li.  (’, 

Average  houii.v  eiiniings  of  the  Stat('‘s 
41()..S(I(1  factory  workers  remained  un¬ 
changed  from  the  INIa.v  average  of  .$1.2(1. 
A  fractional  ineretise  in  the  workwetde. 
which  rose  to  Ihl.l  hours,  brought  factory 
avertige  weekly  earnings  tip  siigiitly  to 
.$4().!I4. 

Some  iiick  up  was  rei>orted  in  textile 
busint'ss  with  several  linns  reporting  in- 
crt'itsed  overtime.  Yarn  mills  showed  the 
litrgest  gains.  Sonu'  overtime  work  tilso 
was  re]K)rted  in  cigarette  manuftteturing. 
food  and  bevertige  products,  tiiid  chemical 
tirms. 

Some  decrettses  in  hours  were  reporteil 
in  tb(“  niiniiig  industry,  fabrictitt'd  metttls. 
printing  and  publishing,  and  pulfi  and 
paper  manufacturing. 

N.  C.  Non-Farm  Labor  Force 
Increased  10%  In  Last 
3V2  Years 

North  Ctirtdinti's  emitloyed  non-.igrictll- 
lurtil  labor  force  hits  grown  by  more  than 
10  ])(“!•  cent  during  the  thret'  tind  oia'-half 
.vetirs  since  Jiinuttry  1,  1!I4!I. 

Till'  States  totiil  of  employed  notiagri- 
culttir.il  working  peoitle  incretised  from  a 
little  below  STit.OOO  in  December.  I'.US,  to 
more  than  '.tSl.OOO  in  .lune.  1'.».72.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  l.-ist  year,  our  non-farm  emidoynumt 
h>vel  temportiril.v  exet'eth'd  1.0(10,(100  for 
tlu'  lirst  time  in  the  history  of  the  Static 

During  tin*  siinie  jK'riod.  the  weekly 
earnings  of  North  Carolina’s  more  tlnin 
400.0(M)  factory  workers  increased  l.'l  iter 
cent,  rising  from  an  tiverttge  of  .$40. .40  <lnr- 
ing  1!I4N  to  ttn  average  of  about  $4(1.00 
during  tin'  first  htilf  of  10.42.  INIt'iinwhile. 
Iht'  cost  of  living  also  increased  more  than 
10  per  cent. 

A  total  of  more  than  .$.400,000.(100  in  new 
building  construction  was  authorized  in 
iipproximately  100  of  the  Slalt's  leading 
citit's  ;ind  towns  during  the  three  atnl  oiii'- 
half  year  period. 
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Accident  Rates  in 
Preliminary  1951  Rates 

North  Carolina  Industries 

Compared  with  Final  1950  Rates 

I  .\  l>  1ST  1!  >  ( llaiiiiiilctlli'iilC) 

No. 

Plants 

.Manhoiirs 

Worked 

I.ost  Time 
.Veeidents 

Aeeident 

Freniiencj-  Hales 

1».-)1 

l«.')l 

Iti.'D 

♦ttblO 

f’la>  and  same : 

I’.loek  and  I’ip(' 

(15 

2.(1.58.(194 

94 

85.4 

29.4 

Rrick.  Tile  .and  Potter.v 

2!) 

2, ,88.5.257 

.89 

28.2 

22.8 

^Monuments  and  M.arkeis  _ 

It; 

.5(1.8, 1(1,8 

4 

7.8 

22.0 

Clieiiiieals : 

Dru.as.  In.a'cticides  iV  l’ainl< 

.",9 

8.71(1.857 

.59 

15.8 

12.!l 

Fi'rtilizer  ( Manufacturing 

and  Mixing!  .  _  _ 

4.'! 

2.54(1.(144 

94 

25.1 

19.8 

Miscellam'ous  Fhemicals 

and  allied  jirodnets 

49 

8.(188.!  1(14 

92 

17.9 

Fleeli'ical: 

(leneral  .  .  . 

17 

5,851.14:1 

19 

1.8 

2.7 

I'll  mil  III  e  : 

Fpholstering  .  .  ..  .  .  .. 

1.(1,84.5(12 

12 

11.9 

12.9 

IVeod  (■»*!  _  ..  .  . 

1  mil  amt  Steel: 

Foundries  . .  ...  .... 

4.489.(14(1 

25(1 

57.7 

84.7 

-Machine  Manufacturing  .  . 

54 

(1.29(1.(1,89 

112 

18.9 

29.1 

-Machine  Shop  ..  . 

!I2 

8.814,7(19 

.5!l 

17.7 

•>»>  •> 

Sheet  Met.al  ..  .  .  ..  _ 

51 

1.998.219 

8(1 

1,8.9 

•24.(1 

Not  elsewhiu'e  classilied  ..  _ 

15 

979,(175 

45 

45.9 

:’.2.9 

I.eallier: 

T:  lining.  .Manufactnring  .Shoes. 

lleltiug.  and  Rolls  . . 

11 

2.85(1.(155 

4!i 

29.7 

25.1 

I-iiiiilier ; 

Loggin.g.  Sawing  &  Planing  . 

.’.52 

17.51,8.(14(1 

799 

40.8 

45.9 

IMillwork  . . .  .... 

87 

8..5(),8.(1.52 

199 

80.2 

20.1 

Plvwood  and  Viuieer  i**"! 

7n 

7.(17,8.4.59 

1.89 

24.(1 

28.1 

Miscellam'ous  M’ood  Products 

4(1 

1.999.(145 

41 

H7.5 

.Milling : 

Mini's  _  _ 

5,S 

!127.4.54 

92 

(19.8 

.55.0 

Processing  Plants  _  . 

•  tp  ) 

2. 12,8., 818 

129 

99.5 

09.4 

(juarries 

2(! 

2.872.918 

,85 

85.8 

88.8 

Ihiper: 

Paper  and  Pulp  _  .  . 

n 

12. 199. 7!  1(1 

58 

4.7 

9.1 

Set  up  boxes  and  contaiiu'r'.;  . 

24 

1.7!»5.2(1,8 

54 

89.1 

19.8 

Printing: 

.lob.  Ni'wspaper  &  Rook  .  _  .. 

117 

4.149.757 

1(1 

8.8 

8.0 

Textile : 

Fotton  Yarn  .  ..  _ _ 

247 

74. ,848, .9.57 

,895 

19.7 

fl.8 

Dyeing  and  Finishing  . 

42 

19.(145,292 

192 

!l.8 

7.— 

Knit  Foods 

.”.58 

5(1.571  .(127 

279 

4.9 

2.5 

Silk  ttnd  Svnthetic  .  ..  .. 

5(1 

21.18.8..57,8 

!)9 

4.2 

8.!l 

Wetiring  -Vppari'l  . . 

74 

12.25(1,424 

5:; 

4.8 

8.1 

Woolen  IVorsted  _ _  _ 

18 

19.(1(12..89,8 

48 

4.9 

4.8 

-Not  elsewhere  classilied  . 

25 

8.911, .588 

92 

29.5 

19.8 

Tnliaeeo: 

Cigarette  and  Smoking  . 

7 

20.9(11.918 

52 

2.4 

8.0 

Leaf  Processing  .  .  . . 

5.S 

12.4(19.879 

148 

11.4 

11.9 

Miscellaiieiiiis  Manuiaetiiring: 

Feneral  . . . . 

.S4 

4.741.9(18 

92 

18.9 

-Ml  Mjinufacturing  Industry  _ 

2 

822.9,84.492 

4.979 

12.0 

J  ml  ilnl  lit  1  Xoii-M<UUtf<l'  tiirhlii  i 

I'dinl : 

Rtiking 

74 

7,499.917 

95 

12.8 

!».!» 

Rottling  Pliints  _ 

115 

4.150.789 

87 

29.9 

1,8.7 

Fiinning  iVc  I’reserving  . 

2(1 

1.4.59.(149 

1(1 

11.9 

19.5 

Dairv  Products  . 

74 

.5,!ll  2,218 

192 

17.2 

17.8 

Ice  and  Foal  _ _ _ _ _ 

114 

2,248.257 

25 

11.1 

18.2 

-Meat  Packing  _  . 

(i;: 

2.812.572 

89 

19.8 

12.0 

Milling.  Flour  and  Fw'd  .  .. 

115 

2.(144.940 

84 

12.8 

12.8 

Service : 

1  >rv  Fh'iining 

8(1(1 

(1.195.798 

!i 

1.4 

1.7 

Dry  Fletining  and  Laundry 

1,88 

12,91 7..5(1(1 

58 

4,8 

•> 

Fartige  _ _ 

2SL’ 

7.988,484 

191 

14.8 

7.7 

Trade: 

Petroleum  I’roduets  . . 

188 

2,272.798 

21 

9.2 

8.1 

Wholesale  &  Retail 

187 

4.455.7l!l 

57 

12.7 

8.9 

Miseellaiienus  Non  -  Mann  factiiring: 

Feneral  _  .  .  ..  .  .  . 

58 

1.9.8(1.74(1 

85 

17.(1 

Ai.i,  Nox-Maxuf.vctuuiiXG  Ixiu  sthy 

1,784 

09,995.8.50 

(179 

11.2 

All  Lxiu'stky  . 

4.()(i8 

8.82.179..84S 

4.7.58 

12.4 

19.1 

-Mannfiicturing  and  Non-Manufactnring 

(•)  Information  on  numl)er  of  plants,  manhours,  and  lost  time  accidents  was  shown  on  previoiislv 
released  final  rate  lor  1950.  ' 

(••)  1951  accident  rate  information  will  be  collected  during  Siiecial  Industry  Drive  Heinspection. 

(•»•  linformation  is  for  first  six  months  of  1951  only. 


R.  J.  R.  Achieves  Record  of  Less 
Than  One  Serious  Accident 
Per  Million  Manhours 

The  1  )(‘i>tirtiiK‘iit  of  Ltihor  pi'riotlically 
receives  reiiorts  of  (nitstaiidiii>;  safety 
work  which  is  liciiif;  done  in  industrial 
csttihlisliinents  rcprescntt'd  by  nunnlier.s  of 
our  INIiiniiower  ( 'onserviition  Advisory 
liotird. 

Latest  oxiiinpic  of  tin  excellent  stifety 
.joli  liein.t;  done  in  tt  tiniii'  liaztirdon.s  in¬ 
dustry  is  conttiined  in  it  rt'cent  report  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  It.  J.  Ueynolds  Tobacco 
( V.mpany. 

Accordin.t!  to  tlic  report  from  Wilford 
.tones,  wlio  is  S.nfely  Dirt'ctor  for  Ueynolds 
tind  also  ;i  memlier  of  tin'  Advisory  Hoard, 
ills  company  opertited  witli  ;in  ticcident 
fretiuency  r;itt‘  of  d.'.I.S  durina;  tlie  first  six 
montlis  of  I!).")!;. 

Tltis  record  is  .all  the  more  impressive 
when  compjired  with  the  Sttite  averatie  of 
!-!.()  for  all  iminufiicturinti'  :ind  the  na¬ 
tional  avtuais'e  of  ~>.l  for  the  entire  tobacco 
industry  durinj;  the  s.amt'  period. 

According  to  the  hretikdown  of  plant  op¬ 
erations  reported  by  .tones,  R'.  .1.  U.  had 
onl.v  1(1  hist-time  injuries  in  the  course  of 
Ifl.ltUi.'oll*  manhours  of  work  in  the  first 
haif  of  this  year.  A  totiil  of  lid  days  of 
work  were  lost  Jis  the  result  of  these  acci¬ 
dents.  The  compiiny's  accident  Si'verity 
rate  amounted  to  only  O.til. 

This  year’s  safety  performance  is  not  a 
new  thiiyg  for  Ue.vnolds.  During  1951, 
twenty-eight  departments  of  the  company 
received  awards  from  the  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  labor  departments  for  having  made 
uim.sual  Jiccomplishments  in  accident  pre¬ 
vention.  Five  of  these  departments — No. 
42  (Irauulating.  No.  2.5d  Sl’D.  No.  25t> 
Smoking.  No.  !l  Metal  Fan,  and  No.  8 
Machine  Stemmery — recidved  awards  for 
the  tifth  consecutive  ytair. 


North  Carolina  Has  Peaceful 
Record  in  Labor-Manage¬ 
ment  Relations 

Five  out  of  ever.v  six  lahor-management 
disputes  which  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  N.  F.  Department  of  Labor's  Foncilia- 
tion  Service  during  the  threi'  and  one-half 
years  from  .Tanuary  1.  1949  to  .Tune  80, 
1!1.52  wero  setth'd  peacefully  without  any 
loss  of  iiroduction  or  emi)loyee  earnings. 
The  Fonciliation  Service  b.andled  a  total 
of  (iO.")  cases  during  the  i>eriod. 

Of  the  total  of  112.2(I0.(HI()  man-days  lost 
from  work  in  the  Fnited  States  as  a  re- 
sidt  of  work  stoppages  during  l!t49,  19.50 
and  19.51,  only  719,S.'!0  were  lost  in  North 
Farolina.  The  State's  part  of  the  nation’s 
losses  of  man-days  as  a  re.sult  of  strikes 
amountt'd  to  onl.v  (t.(l  ]ier  cent  of  the  na¬ 
tional  total  during  those  three  years.  Yet 
the  State  had  about  two  per  cent  of  the 
nation’s  emidoyisl  non-agricultural  work- 
ei  s. 


.n  \K  lU  ILDING 

(Fontinued  from  page  1  ) 
Addition.s.  altt'rations  and  ix'pairs  to 
existing  buildings  totaled  i):i.974..595  dur¬ 
ing  .Inne. 

ThrtH'  cities  issued  iimanits  amounting 
to  more  than  .jtl  million  each  during 
the  month.  These  were:  Raleigh.  $1,558,- 
•i.’IO:  (Ireenshoro,  $1.425.1,85;  and  Fayette¬ 
ville,  $l,2()S.24t».  All  other  city  totals  were 
below  $1  million. 
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Burlington  Mills  Reports  Low 
Job  Accident  Rate  for  2nd 
Quarter  of  1952 

'riic  accident  freiiiu'nc.v  I’ate  of  tlie  Imgt' 
ItnrliiigtdU  Mills  Corporation  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  ((uarter  of  1951;  was  2.71  lost-time 
accidents  for  each  million  man-hoiirs 
^vorked. 

This  was  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  recently  hy  Ira  W.  ]>rake.  Assistant 
Dii'ector  of  Industrial  U<‘lations  and  active 
head  of  saft'ty  work  for  the  c<irpor;itifi  i. 

Mr.  Drake  said  that  the  most  recent 
accident  rate  reia'esents  ;i  decided  im- 
]H'ovement  over  the  coriicu'ation’s  rate  of 
d.tlo  lost-time  accidents  jier  million  man- 
hotirs  worked  during  the  first  ipiarter  of 
this  year. 

By  comparison  with  the  1951  State  wide 
accident  rates  for  all  branches  of  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry,  the  rates  reported  by  Bur¬ 
lington  iMills  for  the  first  tuid  second 
(piarters  of  this  year  are  extremely  low. 

The  2.71  rate  for  the  second  (piarter  was 
the  result  of  some  75  jdants  having  oi)er- 
ated  a  total  of  12..S,S(;,827  manhours  with 
oidy  Md  lost-time  injuries,  Mr.  Drake  re¬ 
ported.  In  the  year’s  first  (piarter,  the 
same  plants  had  IS  lost-time  accidents.  In 
analysing  the  causes  of  the  injuries,  Mr. 
Drake  said  that  back  and  side  strains 
were  caused  by  lifting  objects  in  .seven  in¬ 
stances,  while  six  other  injuries  resulted 
from  slips  and  falls. 

The  following  jilants  were  recognized 
for  outstanding  work  in  safety  dui’ing  the 
second  ejuarter ; 

May  Hosiery  Finishing— 500,000  safe  man¬ 
hours. 

llarriinan — ,3.000.000  safe  manhours. 
Emmaus — .3  years  of  safe  operation. 

Yarn  Dyeing — ,5  years  of  safe  operation. 

While  the  coniiiany-wide  safety  program 
of  Burlington  Mills  is  headeil  b.v  Mr. 

I  Drake,  the  individual  plants  do  not  have 
full-time  safety  directors.  Instead,  the  per- 
sminel  director  of  each  plant  doubles  as 
;  safet.v  director.  Safety  materials  and  serv- 
j  ices  are  directed  through  the  Industrial 
!  Relations  Office  of  the  corporation  in 
Greensboro. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Bur- 
.Mil  industrial  relations  dejiartment,  Mr. 
Drak(‘  for  several  .vears  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Labor  Department's  Manpowp- 
coiiacri'dt ioti  .t dr/.s'ori/  Baard  and  has  in- 
leresti'd  himself  actively  in  that  organiza¬ 
tion’s  efforts  to  reduce  accident  rates 
throughout  North  Carolina  industry.  He 
serves  as  a  regular  member  of  the  Board’s 
Committee  on  Periodic  Safety  Drives  in 
Special  Industries. 


Commissioner  Shuford  Attends 
Industrial  Safety 
Celebrations 

Commissioner  Shuford  j-eceiitly  attended 
several  celebrations  marking  outstanding 
achievements  in  industrial  safet.v. 

First  of  these  was  the  celebration  of 
Shelby  Cotton  Mills  over  having  exceeded 
.‘>.(109.(1(19  manhoui's  without  a  lost-time 
accident — the  best  safety  record  ever 
achieved  by  that  company.  Mr.  Shuford 
discussed  the  importance  of  safety  before 
a  large  grou|>  of  interested  employees  and 
Iheir  guests  during  tins  celebration,  which 
was  held  in  Shelby  on  .Vugust  9. 

Second  such  event  was  the  celebi-ation  of 
more  than  2,999  employees  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Cloth  iSIills  in  Shellty  on  August  2.3, 
who  also  were  celebrating  (heir  record  of 
more  than  .‘!,909,999  maidniurs  worked 
without  a  lost-time  accident.  iMr.  Shuford 
commended  the  plant  for  its  safety  record 
and  said  that  such  emphasis  pays  off  in 
many  ways  to  the  plant  management  and 
emiiloyees  alike. 

Biith  of  the  Shelby  textile  tirms  were 
presented  safety  plaques  by  their  insurance 
comjianies.  Both  of  them  also  have  I'e- 
ceived  the  State  Labor  Department’s  Cer- 
fificatc  of  ^ofctij  Achievement. 

The  third  event  was  in  eonnection  with 
safety  awards  won  by  employees  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company  in  Burlington. 
In  late  August,  the  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil  presented  an  award  of  honor  to  W^est- 
ern  Electric  employees  for  having  made 
notable  improvements  in  accident  preven¬ 
tion  during  the  last  three  years.  This 
company  also  has  received  the  highest 
award  given  by  the  North  Carolina  and 
rnited  States  Itepartments  of  Labor— a 
placpie  for  having  worked  14..547.035  man¬ 
hours  during  the  last  live  years  with  only 
17  lost-time  accidents,  giving  the  company 
an  accident  rate  of  just  1.17  serious  acci¬ 
dents  for  each  million  maidiours  worked. 

An  additional  Western  Electric  celebra¬ 
tion.  held  early  in  September  for  the  com- 
jian.v’s  second  shift  of  workers,  was  at¬ 
tended  by  Commissiom-r  Shuford  and 
Deput.v  Commissioner  of  Labor  I.ewis  P. 
Sorrell. 


•Alixed  emotions”  has  been  described  as 
‘•watching  your  mother-in-law  go  over  a 
cliff  in  your  new  car.” 


Tar  Heel  Factory  Wages  Lose 
Ground,  Compared  with 
U.  S.  Average 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  more  than  409.909  workers  in  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  increased  11  per  cent 
during  the  biennium  which  ended  .Tune  .30, 
rising  from  .$1.08  in  .Tune,  10,50,  to  $1.20 
in  .Tune,  1952. 

Slight  increases  in  the  workweek  caused 
the  average  North  Carolina  factory  work¬ 
er's  wi'ekly  earnings  to  increase  12  i>er 
cent  during  the  biennium,  with  a  rise 
from  $41.91  in  .Tune,  1950,  to  $40.04  in 
■lune,  10.52. 

Notwithstanding  these  gains,  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  Tar  Heel  factory  workers  have 
failed  to  keep  up,  percentagewise,  with 
tliose  of  the  nation’s  employees  in  manu¬ 
facturing. 

In  JIarch,  1948,  earnings  of  the  .State’s 
manufacturing  workers  temporarily 
amounted  to  approximately  89  i>er  cent  of 
the  national  average.  Despite  constant  in¬ 
creases,  two  years  later  in  March,  1959,  the 
weekly  earnings  of  this  State’s  factory 
workers  amounted  to  only  75  i>er  cent  of 
the  national  average.  By  May,  1952,  the 
average  North  Carolina  factory  worker 
was  earning  $46.35  a  week,  which  amount¬ 
ed  to  only  69.5  per  cent  of  the  national 
average  factcTry  wage  of  $66.61  for  that 
month. 

These  figures  indicate  that  de.spite  North 
Carolina’s  10  per  cent  gain  in  total  non¬ 
farm  employment,  which  increased  from 
886,500  in  June,  1950,  to  981.000  in  June, 
1952,  and  the  State's  gains  in  establishment 
of  new  industries,  the  workers  of  North 
Carolina  are  losing  ground  financially  com¬ 
pared  with  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Their 
wages  are  failing  to  keep  pace  with  the 
inliationary  dynamics  of  an  expanding 
national  economy. 

During  the  same  biennial  jieriod.  the 
cost  of  living  increased  11.4  per  cent  ^ — 
which  was  slightly  higher  than  the  Tar 
Heel  worker’s  11  per  cent  gain  in  average 
hourly  earnings  and  fractionally  lower 
than  his  12  per  cent  gain  in  average  week 
ly  (‘arnings.  The  co.-l  of  food  ineri'ased  11 
per  cent ;  of  clothing,  9.5  la-r  cent :  of 
household  furnishings.  19.6  iH‘r  cent:  of 
other  miscellaneous  cost-of-living  items, 
11.6  Iter  cent.  These  percentage  increases 
are  based  uixm  the  Consumers  Price  Index 
of  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of  T.abor  Statistics. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1.47()  iiidastrial  establishments 
were  inspected  in  Nortli  Carolina  dnrins' 
•Inly  liy  tlie  safety  and  liealtli  inspectors 
of  tile  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspec¬ 
tions. 

'I’lie  estalilisliiiients,  wliicli  were  inspect- 
(‘d  to  deterndne  compliance  with  the  State 
Laiior  Laws  and  tlie  safety  and  hoaltli 
resnlations.  employed  a  total  of  :)0..S44  em- 
l>loyees. 

<>tlier  activities  in  connection  with  tlie 
State  latw  inspection  work  dnrinj^  July 


wei’e  as  follows: 

t'omplaint  investigations  ..  17 

K(4ns])ections  _  4h 

Conferences  ..  _ lot) 

Accidents  investigated  _  10 

X’iolations  mded  _ l,dt)l 

Comi»liances  secured  1,302 


Kieven  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  (leneral  Statutes,  including  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor  Law, 
w(>i'e  investigated  by  the  inspectors  during 
July.  X’ichitions  were  actually  found  in 
nine  of  the.  *'  cases.  Recommendations  were 
maile  to  correct  tlumi  and  immediate  com¬ 
pliance  was  prcuinsed. 

Six  additional  complaints  alleging  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  State  industrial  safety  and 
health  regulations  were  investigated  dur¬ 
ing  July.  Violations  were  found  and  cor¬ 
rected  in  four  of  these  cases. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  <»f  71  establishments  w(*re  in¬ 
spected  by  the  Labor  Dei)artment’s  wage 
and  hour  inv('sti.gators  during  July  to  de- 
tei'inine  compliance  with  the  Federal 
Wage  and  Hour  Law. 

X'iolations  were  found  as  Rdlows: 
I'rori.'iioihs  7<;.s  t  a  Id  i.s  li  m  vi  1 1  .v 

of  Ij(iw  in  Violation 

Minimum  Wage  and/oi' 

Overtime  _  _ _  37 

Child  Labor  .  I 

Records  .  ....  ofi 

Seven  of  the  establi.shinents  inspected 
were  in  full  compliance  with  the  XVage 
and  Ihmr  Law.  Twenty-six  others  were  in 
complianci'  <“xcept  for  record-keeping  ir- 
I  egulariti(>s. 

Rack  wages  totaling  $7,73!l.r)(!  were  i>aid 
to  143  North  Carolina  workers  during 
Jul.v,  foli()wing  disclcsure  of  minimum 
wage  and  (-.vertime  violations.  The  pay¬ 
ments  were  made  by  36  e.stablishments. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- RRERARKD  BV  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

.Tuly,  1952,  Compared  with  June,  1952 


INDUSTRIES 

At.  Willy 
Earn. 

Net 

Chg. 

At.  Hrly. 
Earns. 

Net 

Chg. 

At.  Hrs. 
W'orked 
Per  Wh. 

Net 

Chg. 

MaXUI  ACTfRIXC  . . . . . 

1  »urablc  Hoods  _ _ _ 

Nondurtible  Hoods  _ _ _ 

.....  .'i:47.(i.7 

_  4.n.(l2 

_  47.74 

+  .13 
-f  .37 
uo  dig. 

.n.bh) 

1.10 

1.24 

110  chg. 
-(-  .01 
iio  dig. 

3!).l 

41.1 

38.4 

uo  chg. 
+  .1 
—  .1 

Nonmanufacturing* 


IhirubU'  (loods 

Primary  .Metal  Industries  . 

IMachiner.v  (Except  Electrical) 
Fiibrioited  Met.al  Products  . 
Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Pi'oducts 

Siiwmills  iV:  PL'ining  Mills  _  .. 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  . 

XVooden  CcntaiiS'rs  _ 

Eurn.  &  Einii  bed  Lumber  Product:-! 

IHI  Furn.,  Matt.  Redspring  .  . 
Stone,  Clay  &  (Ihiss  Products 
<  )tber  1  >nrable  Hood;.’ 

Xoiifl urahU'  (loods 

Textile  Mill  lhaaiucts  _ 

Yiirn  I'c  Thre.cd  .Mills  . 

Broad  Woven  Fid)ric.s  _ _ 

Knitting  .Mills  _  . . 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  . . 

Seamless  Hosiery  .  ... 

Apparel  ( )ther  Finished  Piaxlucis 

IMen’s  iX:  Roy’s  (l.irnu'nts . 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _  . 

P.akery  I’roducts 
Beverage  Industries  .. 
i’obiicco  Miinufactures 
Cigiiiaite.-:  ..  . 

Stemmeries  iV  R'edryiiig  Plants 

Pai)er  iX:  Allied  Products  _ 

Pulp,  P:ip(>r  &  Paperbd.  Mills 
Prt.,  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  . 

Chemiciils  Allied  Prodvicts  _ 

Other  Nondur.abh'  Hoods-!  ..  _ 


SOiiiiKiiiKfacfuriHf/ 


IMiiiiiig  .  . . . . 

03.40 

+ 

1.11 

uo  dig. 

4S.O 

+  .5 

Noii-metitllic  Mining  ._ . . 

Trausportiifioii  A  I’uhlic  Ltilities* 
Trttnsportation  (except  R.  R. ) 

.■>3.40 

+  .47 

1,11 

uo  chg. 

48.3 

+  -a 

I’ldilic  Utilitit's  _  . 

.■)r).7s 

4-  .or> 

L3S 

no  dig. 

40.3 

_ 

Tfiide  . . .  .  _ 

46..O0 

—  .'is 

1.13 

uo  dig. 

41.3 

•} 

XVholesttle  _ 

60. IS 

+  .SI 

L.’IS 

+  .01 

4.’!.  7 

+  .o 

Retail***  .  . . 

4L!I0 

--  .S2 

1.04 

uo  dig. 

40.5 

—  .T) 

Retail  Hentu'al  .Merdntiidise  _ 

27. O') 

—  .23 

.7S 

uo  chg. 

34.6 

—  .6 

Hepartment  Stores  . 

2S.3.S 

+  .70 

.SO 

+  .01 

35.6 

—  .4 

Limited  Price  X'ariety  Stores 

17.04 

-(-  .06 

.dT 

-F  .01 

30.1 

—  .n 

Rettiil  Food  Stores  .  . 

3‘).0S 

-  3.0!) 

i.<r> 

—  .02 

37.3 

—2.;: 

(Jrocery  Stores  . .  .  .. 

3o.l7 

— 3.3S 

1.02 

-  .02 

.”.4.5 

— 2.8 

Fimiiice,  Iiisuraiici'  A  RettI  Est.ite 
Service* 

61, S3 

—  .4.') 

No  Hours  Rt'ported 

Hotels  A  Rooming  Houses  .... 
Personal  Service's* 

22.4!) 

-F  .40 

..■>0 

uo  chg. 

44.8 

-f  .0 

Laundries  &  Dry  Hhatiiers  .. 

( ioyt'riimeiit  * 

26.0!) 

—  .ss 

.  (  ).*’> 

—  .01 

41.3 

—1.1 

('oiitract  ('onsfnictioii* 


46.71 

—  .04 

1.24 

no  dig. 

;!7.6 

-  .1 

l.’I.OO 

—  .01 

1.13 

no  dig. 

:is.i 

—  .8 

...  4S.17 

-  .17 

1.20 

no  chg. 

:!7.4 

—  .1 

IS.ttl 

-f-l.-’to 

1.2!) 

+  .01 

37.2 

+ 

.....  57.70 

-F2.40 

1.53 

uo  dig. 

37.8 

+1.5 

..  3!».03 

+  .05 

1.11 

-f  .01 

36.1 

+  -5 

...  tsr> 

+  .01 

.!»7 

110  dig. 

38.1 

+  1.2 

..  .  .’ic.ol 

-F2.3!> 

.!I2 

-  .01 

3!).0 

+  3.7 

-F  .60 

.0!) 

+  .01 

44.0 

+  .3 

45.;  !4 

-L  .55 

1.07 

—  .01 

42.3 

+  .0 

44.05 

-  1.23 

.01 

—  .01 

40.4 

—  .8 

...  54. .')S 

—  .24 

1.3(i 

no  dig. 

40.1 

O 

- ,.> 

.  .50..3S 

-  .;!2 

1.46 

-K  .01 

40.7 

uo  chg. 

.  46.00 

-1.20 

1.17 

no  chg. 

3!t.3 

—1.3 

....  60.00 

2.3.’! 

1.64 

no  chg. 

42.1 

—1.5 

.  7S.07 

— 3.;{2 

1.S7 

-F  .o;i 

42.3 

—2.4 

.  64.::5 

—  .01 

1.65 

—  .02 

30.0 

—  .1 

.  _  54.13 

+  .83 

i.;io 

+  .04 

41.7 

—  .6 

....  17.02 

—  .48 

1.15 

—  .02 

40.!  t 

+  .3 

5S.3S 

+  .68 

1.47 

54.  S4 

—1.05 

1.31 

.50.55 

+  .10 

L2S 

40.SO 

+  .56 

.08 

40.62 

+  .34 

.OS 

43,07 

+  1.84 

.!»!> 

42,S!) 

+  .5() 

.!»5 

44.27 

+  .37 

1.10 

44.01 

+  -o- 

1.10 

45.00 

+  .78 

1.07 

56.!  >S 

—1.11 

1.38 

+  .02 

30.8 

—  .1 

no  dig. 

41.0 

—  .7 

uo  chg. 

.30.5 

no  chg. 

+  .01 

41.5 

+  -1 

+  .01 

41.5 

_  •> 

+  .01 

43.6 

+  1.4 

no  dig. 

45.2 

+  .b 

no  chg. 

40.4 

+ 

uo  dig. 

40.2 

+  .7 

+  .01 

41.0 

+  .1 

+  .01 

41.4 

—1.0 

1  Includes  transportation  ;  electrical  machinery  ;  and  instruments 

2  Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  and  petroleum  products 

*  Data  not  available 

*• ‘Excludes  eating  and  drinking  places 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  or  Eabor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

July,  1952,  Compared  with  June,  1952 


tXIlFSTUV 

** 

Net 

Cfiangi' 

From 

Percent  CtiaiiKe 
F'roni 

.rui.v 

Juiii' 

■f  Ilf) 

a/oi 

(i/52 

7/51 

Iff  5  2 

1952 

To 

7/52 

To 

7/52 

To 

7/52 

(In  thousands  of  employees) 


.Xo.X.VCKICfL'rUK.M.  U.Ml'I.OY.M  K.XT 

979.0 

981.0 

9.57.1 

2.0 

—  0.2 

+ 

2.3 

Miinufacturing  .  -  . 

414.9 

416.7 

421.8 

—  1.8 

0.4 

— 

1.6 

1  lurtihle  Hoods  .. 

.107.8 

108.1 

106.5 

-  0.3 

—  0.3 

+ 

1.2 

Xondurahle  Hoods 

:!07.1 

:108.6 

315.3 

—  1.5 

—  0.5 

— 

2.(! 

Xonniiinufiicturing  .  .  .. 

5()4.1 

.564.3 

.5.35,3 

-  0.2 

X 

+ 

5.4 

nurahle  (ionds 

Primary  Aletal  Industries  .  ..  .  . 

.  2.(i 

2.7 

2.8 

—  (tl 

—  3.7 

— 

7.2 

AInchinery  (Except  Electrical)  . 

...  (i.8 

6.8 

7.1 

nochg. 

nochg. 

■ - 

4.2 

Fiihriciift'd  Aletal  I’roducts  — 

..  3.0 

3.1 

.’{.3 

—  0.1 

-  3.2 

— 

9.1 

Lumber  &  Timber  P.asic  Products  . 

.  43.3 

44.4 

44.3 

—  1.1 

-  2.5 

— 

2.3 

Sawmills  A:  Planing  Alills 

.  32.4 

33.1 

32.3 

—  0.7 

—  2.1 

+ 

0.3 

Aliilwork.  I’lywood.  etc.  _  _ 

....  4.8 

4.7 

5.3 

+  0.1 

+  2.1 

9.4 

IVooden  (’ontainers  _  _ 

2.7 

3.1 

2.9 

—  0.4 

—12.9 

— 

6.9 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products 

.  31.7 

31.2 

31.4 

+  0.5 

+  1.6 

+ 

1.0 

HH  Furn..  Matt.  Ac  Hedspring 

29.3 

28.8 

29.2 

+  0.5 

+ 

+ 

0.3 

.Stone.  Hhiv  Ac  Hlass  Products 

7.1 

7.1 

7.4 

nochg. 

nochg. 

4.1 

( >ther  1  )tir;thh'  Hoods' 

i;!.3 

12.8 

10.2 

+  0.5 

+  3.9 

+; 

10.4 

Son  d a ra  hie  (1  nods 

'I'fxtile  Mill  Tioducts  _  _  . 

Yarn  iV:  Tlinaul  Mills  _  . 

liroad  Woven  Faliries  _ _ 

Knitting  Mills  _ _  - 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery . 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ _ _ 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products 

IMeii’s  &  Hoy’s  (Jarments  _  . .  . 

P’ood  &  Kindred  I’roduets  _  . 

Hakf'ry  I’roducts  . 

HeveraKC  Industries  ^ 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _  _ 

Cistiirettes  _  -  - 

Steiuineries  &  Kedrying  Plants 

Paper  &  Allied  IT-oducts _ _ 

Pulp.  I’aper  I't  Paperhd.  .Mills 

Prt..  Pub.  &  Allied  Indu.stries  - 

Cheniicals  lA  Allied  1‘roducts  - 

( »ther  Xondurahle  (loods'^  -  ..... 


JlH.l’ 


tl.’ld.d 


1.;:  —  d.«  — 


+ 

+ 

+ 


Xonmanufaefuriny 

^Mining  _  .  - - - - - 

Xoii-metallic  Alining  . . . — . - 

d’ransiK>rtation  &  Public  Utilities  .  .. 
’rransportation  (  (‘xcf'pt  U.  H. ) 

Public  Utilities  — . 

Trade 

M’hohesale  .  .  ..  . 

Itetail  . . 

Retail  (JeiK-ral  Alerchandise 
I  ><'part  inent  Stores 
Limited  lh'ic(!  N'ariety  Store's 

Rc'tail  Food  SteU'C's  . 

Urocery  Steu’es  . . 

Finance,  Insurance'  A:  Ke'eil  Fstate 
Service  - 

Heete'ls  &  Reieuuing  Heeuse'S 
Pe-rseimd  Se'rvie-e's 

I .iiunelrie's  &  Hry  ('h'ane'rs 
UovernmenI 
Cnntnief  ('onsfriniiou 


57.4 

59.6 

(iO.7 

_ •)  ») 

—  3.7 

.  97.5 

97.2 

101.!) 

+  0.3 

+  0.3 

55.1 

54.!) 

55.4 

+  0.2 

+  0.4 

22.4 

22.5 

23.7 

—  0.1 

—  0.5 

....  -25.1 

24.7 

24.2 

+  0.4 

+  1.6 

13.3 

13.5 

12.8 

—  0.2 

—  1.5 

7.5 

7.1 

nochg. 

nochg. 

•23.3 

•>2  D 

22.4 

+  0.4 

+  1.7 

5.7 

5.7 

5.4 

nochg. 

nochg. 

..  4.7 

4.5 

4.5 

+  0.2 

+  4.4 

22,0 

22.1 

21.7 

—  0.1 

—  0.5 

13.0 

13.2 

12.8 

—  0.2 

—  1,5 

.  6.6 

(i.5 

6.3 

+  ()..’! 

+  4.8 

....  8.7 

8.7 

8.!) 

nochg. 

nochg. 

6.6 

6.5 

6.5 

+  0.1 

+  1.5 

6.9 

6.8 

(i.fi 

+  0.1 

+  1.5 

..  8.3 

S.G 

8.7 

—  0.3 

—  3.5 

3.4 

O.i ) 

3.8 

—  0.1 

—  2.9 

-  3.4 

3.4 

3..) 

nochg. 

no  dig. 

.  3.0 

3.1 

3.2 

—  0.1 

—  3.2 

61.6 

61.7 

58.7 

—  0.1 

—  0.2 

.....  25.8 

25.9 

23.5 

—  0.1 

—  0.4 

18.0 

18.0 

17.1 

nochg. 

nochg. 

.  181.8 

182.1 

176.8 

—  0.3 

—  0.2 

42.0 

42.2 

41.2 

—  0.2 

—  0.5 

139.8 

139.!) 

135.6 

—  0.1 

—  0.1 

32.3 

32.7 

32.0 

—  0.4 

—  1.2 

15.1 

15.4 

15.1 

—  0.3 

—  2.0 

8.!) 

!).l 

8.6 

--  0.2 

_  ‘y  o 

.  27.0 

26.7 

24.4 

+  0.3 

+  1.1 

21.3 

21.2 

18.8 

+  0.1 

+  0.5 

25.5 

24.(i 

23.6 

4-  0.9 

+  3.7 

,89.0 

.8,8.7 

,88.( ) 

-i-  0.3 

+  0.3 

6.8 

6.7 

5.8 

+  0.1 

-j-  l.i) 

25. 1 

24.!) 

25.8 

+  0.2 

+  0.8 

14.!) 

14.8 

1.5.3 

+  0.1 

+  0.7 

1  19.1 

119.1 

116,0 

nochg. 

nochg. 

.83.7 

S4.7 

68.7 

-  1.0 

1.2 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


4.0 

5.4 
4.8 
0.0 
0.5 

3.7 
3.1) 
5.() 
4.0 
5.0 

4.4 

1.4 

1.0 

4.8 


+ 

+ 


1.5 

4.5 
4.0 

—10.5 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


2.1) 

6.3 
4.9 

9.8 

5.3 

2.8 
1.9 
3.1 
0.9 


no  dig. 
+  3.5 
+  10.7 
+  13.3 
+  8.1 
+  1.1 
+  17.2 

—  2.7 

—  2.0 
+  2,7 
+21.8 


♦  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur- 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

♦♦Preliminary 

t  Includes  electrical  machinery  :  transportation  equipment ;  and  instruments 

2  Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries 

X — Less  than  0.1  per  cent 


July  Decreases  Reported  in 
Lumber,  Textile  and  Con¬ 
struction  Industries 

Xoiiagricultural  employment  dropiied 
2,000  in  North  (’arollna  during  July. 

The  decre.qse  occurred  mostly  because 
of  ('iiiployment  declines  in  the  lumber  in¬ 
dustry,  textile  mills,  and  the  contract  con¬ 
struction  industry. 

Th('  State's  non-farm  t'lnployment  totaled 
979,00(t  in  mid-July  for  a  gain  of  2.3  i>er 
cent  over  the  total  of  July  a  year  ago. 

From  June  to  July,  employment  dropped 
1,100  in  the  lumber  Industry,  2,200  in  yarn 
and  thread  textile  mills,  1.000  in  construc¬ 
tion  operations.  300  in  chemicals  and  300 
in  trade.  These  losses  were  otfset  in  part 
by  employment  gains  of  900  in  finance,  in¬ 
surance  and  real  estate  linns,  300  in 
service  industries,  500  in  furniture,  400 
in  food  prcKlucts,  300  in  tobacco  stem- 
merles  and  redrying  plants,  4(K)  in  seqim- 
h'ss  hosiery  mills,  and  300  in  broad  woven 
f:d>rics.  Several  other  industries  rep('rted 
smaller  increases  and  decreases. 

The  State’s  average  factory  worker  put 
in  slightl.v  more  than  39  hours  a  week 
on  the  job  during  July  and  earned  $47.05 
a  week  at  an  average  rate  of  pay  of  $1.20 
an  hour. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  chemical  in¬ 
dustry  workers  increased  four  cents  dur¬ 
ing  the  month.  Pulp  and  paper  mills  rc- 
porR'd  a  three  cent  gain  in  hourly  earnings. 


Certification  of  Minors  for 
Employment  Shows  Sharp 
Drop  in  July 

()nl.^•  1.805  minors  under  18  .vears  of  agi- 
were  issued  emplo.vment  certificates  by 
North  Uarolina  public  welfare  suiierin- 
tf'iideids  during  July. 

Th('  month’s  total  was  h'ss  than  half  as 
large'  as  the  June  figure  of  3.850  certilica- 
tions.  Reason  for  the  big  decline  was  that 
most  of  the  ’teen-agers  who  sought  em¬ 
ployment  after  the  end  of  the  spring  school 
term  obtained  tln'ir  certificates  during 
JuiH'.  Th(>  July  figure,  incidentally,  was 
also  slighfly  less  fhan  that  reixn-ted  for 
the'  month  of  May. 

Among  the  July  certilications,  1,392  were 
for  full-time  or  part-time  employment  of 
minors  Hi  and  17  years  of  age.  Only  407 
certificates  were  issued  to  14  and  15  year 
old  minors.  Permits  were  also  Issued  to  six 
minors  aged  12  and  13  for  work  as  news¬ 
boys. 
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July  Building  Permits  Total  $9,765,091 


Building  permits  for  construction  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  $‘.t,7Gr),(l!n  were  issued  by 
North  Carolina  cities  and  towns  during 
•Inly. 

'I'he  July  total  was  moia-  than  !f.‘l  million 
ixdow  the  previous  month’s  figure.  It  in¬ 
cluded  .$4,400,410  in  new  residential  build¬ 
ing.  .$;>.2G!S,30T  in  new  nonresidentiiil  con¬ 
struction,  and  $2.00(>,G74  in  additions,  al¬ 
terations  and  repairs  to  existing  buildings. 

New  housing  authorized  by  the  munici- 
jialities  during  .luly  inclmh'd  4(iti  single- 
family  dwellings,  of  which  the  average 
('stimated  construction  cost  was  .$8,11.5. 
■Mso  authorized  were  .'is  duplexes  and  2:! 
apartment  Imildings.  I’ermits  foi'  a  total 


of  G07  family  dwelling!}  of  all  types  were 
issued  during  the  month. 

New  nonresidential  building  authorized 
in  July  included  2.5  stores.  l.S  factory  and 
workshop  buildings,  four  churches,  four 
commercial  garages,  til  private  garages, 
(Uglit  service  stations,  one  institutional 
building,  eight  ottice  buildings,  two  i>ublic 
buildings,  two  public  utility  buildings,  and 
two  schools. 

Four  of  the  reporting  cities  issued  per¬ 
mits  totaling  more  than  .$1  million  during 
.luly.  These  were  (Jrc'ensboro  .$1  ..514,870, 
Haleigh  .$1,48.5,0G(),  Charlottt'  .$l,47!),oG.'l, 
and  Winston-Salem  .$l,22r),dG7. 


SUMMARY  OF  Bl  lUDING  PERMITS  ISSl  El>  IN  28  NORTH  <  AROETNA  CITIES 

.luly,  and  .July,  1!>.52 


1  Number  of  Ruiltifugs 

Estimated  Cost 

KINf)  OK  CONSTRUCTfON 

.luly 
19.1 1 

.July 

19. 52 

I’ereeiil. 

Change 

.luly 

1951 

.luly 

1952 

Fereeiil. 

Change 

TOTAL _  _  _ 

L.315 

1,390 

-f  0.2 

$  0,590,717 

1  8,985,729 

-h  36.3 

Residential  buildings - 

358 

401 

-f  28.8 

2,870,489 

3,910,501 

4-  36.4 

Non- re.sidential  buildings . 

1  55 

135 

—  12.9 

2,054,953 

3, 071, ,542 

-j-  15.7 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  . 

802 

800 

—  0.2 

1,005,275 

1,997,686 

-i-  87. .5 

SUMMARY  OT’  BUIEDINi;  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  C  AROLINA  (TTIES 

.June,  19,52  and  -Inly,  1952 


Number  of  Buildings  |  Eslimated  Cost 


KIND  OE  CONSTRUCTION 

.Dine 

1952 

.Ini) 

1952 

I’ereenl. 

Change 

.lune 

1952 

.Inly 

1952 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  ..  .  - . . 

1,613 

1,.396 

—  13.5 

$11,516,080  $  8,985,729 

—  22.0 

Residential  buildings  . .  .. 

60S 

161 

—  24.2 

6,107,230 

3,916,501 

—  35.9 

Non- residential  buildings _ _ 

156 

135 

—  13.5 

3,663,571 

3,071,542 

—  16.2 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

849 

800 

—  5.8 

1,745,279 

1.997,686 

+  14.5 

Type  of  July  Building  Permits 
Issued  in  28  Reporting  Cities 

BUILDINGS  FOR 
WHICH  PER.MITS 

rVPK  OF  Bl  Il.niNtiS  WERE  ISSUED 

Nen  Fiiinil.v  Dwelling  Unit  SIruetui'es  : 


No. 

CosI 

One-famJy  houses,  detached 

403 

$3,332,529 

(>ne-family  houses,  semidetached 
and  row  _  ....  . . . 

4 

11, 800 

Two-fainil\'  buildings  _ _ _ 

34 

258,372 

Three-  and  four-family  building.s 

13 

98,300 

Aitartment  buildings 

w.thout  elevators  _ 

(i 

141,000 

Touri.st  caliitis  .  . . 

1 

75,000 

TOTAL 

161 

$3,9  1  6,501 

New  Niuiresiilenlial  Slrnelii res : 

( 'hurche.s  _  -  . 

3 

.$  1  44,500 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries,  and  other  workshoits 

12 

823,900 

(larages.  commercial  . _  _ 

2 

1 1,000 

ilarages,  jirivale  ....  . . 

54 

27,705 

(lasoline  and  service  .stations  . 

7 

82,500 

1  nstitutional  buildings  _ _ 

1 

210,000 

( tffice  l)Uildings,  Incduding  lianks 

7 

279,800 

I’ublic  buildings  .. 

•) 

1  87,032 

I’ublic  w()rks  and  utilities 

2 

73!»,575 

Kducational  buildings  .  ... 

2 

321,685 

Slieds,  poultry  liou.ses,  contractor.s' 
temporary  offices,  stables, 

barns,  etc.  ..  -  -  ...  .  18  .S,250 

.Stores  and  other  mercantile 

buildings  ...  18  237,495 

All  other  nonresidential  ,.  7  1,100 

TOTAL  ....  _  _ 135  .fS, 071 ,542 

Vdililions,  Iternlions  and  Repairs; 

To  hoiisekeeiiing  dwellings  _  (125  .$  583,010 

To  nonhoiisekeeping  residential 

buildings  ...  17  50,950 

Tti  nonresidential  buildings  . .  1  58  1,357,120 

TOTAL  ..  ..  ...  800  $1,997,686 


SUMM.ARY  OF  .lUIA',  19.52  lUTLDING  PERMITS  ISSl^EI)  IN  28  .NORTH  UAROUIN.A  (  ITIES 
—  Totals  of  July,  19,51  liteluded  for  Uoiiipaiison  — 


CITY 

)  New  Residential  Buildings 

N  «.  ol 

1  Esiimaled  CosI 

[No.  oi  Family  Uuils 

Name 

Bldgs. 

1  Year  Ago 

Current  >lon(li|Y  ear Ago 

Cur. Mo. 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

1396 

.$2,870,489 

$3,916,501 

397 

536 

Albemarle _ _ _ 

Asheville 

57 

27,100 

1 13,300 

1  41,000 

8 

12 

15 

Burlington 

40 

118,900 

734.000 

23 

16 

Charlotte 

204 

416,170 

974,213 

52 

1  20 

Concord 

1  1 

47.200 

12,500 

10 

0 

f) 

Durham 

201 

1  92,245 

224,750 

18 

30 

Klizaheth  ( Mtv 

20.000 

3 

Favetteville 

62 

53,300 

7  5,500 

1 1 

15 

tJastouia 

37 

83,660 

1 12,800 

12 

19 

Gold.shoro  ..  ... 

40 

38,500 

68,700 

6 

9 

Greensboro  ... 

108 

299,994 

283,000 

56 

Cl 

Greenville 

8 

75.500 

82,800 

11 

8 

Henderson  _  . . 

67,700 

9 

Hickory  . 

22 

26,000 

42,500 

4 

6 

High  Point 

90 

267,800 

206.100 

29 

38 

Kins;<»i 

5  5,000 

6 

I.,exingl<)n 

22 

46,500 

75,250 

1 1 

10 

New  Bern 

12,000 

51,095 

1 

8 

Ifaleigli 

1  03 

1  92,300 

479,710 

20 

37 

1  letilsville 

1 .5 

28,200 

73,300 

1  2 

1  lock\’  .Mount 

3  1 

65.!ML5 

53.400 

s 

Sttlislairy 

3  0 

31.100 

36,500 

Slielby 

25 

83,225 

91,150 

3 

1  n 

Statesville 

22 

79.475 

84.000 

]  1 

1 

1 0 

Thoniitsville 

7 

3,0011 

1  3,800 

Wilmington 

115 

91,500 

89,5011 

0 

10 

Wilson 

13 

67.275 

1 15,000 

1 1 

\\  inston-.Salem  . 

■  121 

257,780 

456.533 

32 

68 

X — No  report  received. 


NewNoiiResi(lenliulBlilg.|Addrus,Allera’iisRepair|  All  Cimslructiou 


Estinialed  Cost  |  Esllnialcil  Cost  |  Esliiiiated  Cost 
\  ear  Ago  Current  Mo.|Year  Ago  Current  .tIo.|  Fear  Ago  Cnrrent  Wo. 


,654,953 

$3,071,542 

$1,065,275 

$1,997,686 

$  6,590,717  $ 

8,985,729 

10,350 

3,750 

41,200 

X 

25,1  00 

2,70(1 

1  8,989 

45,396 

1  47,389 

189,096 

129,565 

12,985 

18,135 

1  2,500 

2  (>  fi ,  0  0 

98,885 

.  4  fi  f) ,  U  3  3 

338,920 

1  67,578 

166,230 

2,050,681 

1,479,363 

1.4  00 

1,400 

61,625 

9,500 

110.225 

23,400 

52,300 

10,750 

163,813 

383,5  42 

408,358 

619,042 

1,100 

15,830 

45,930 

X 

18,200 

3  (  5  0 

14,276 

31.295 

8  5 , 7  7  fi 

1  63,545 

2,750 

483,475 

1  8,800 

20,870 

105,210 

617,145 

3,20(1 

16,000 

13,175 

35,900 

54.875 

120,600 

506,200 

533,700 

82,627 

698,170 

888,821 

1,514,870 

10,000 

0 

0 

0 

85,500 

82,800 

5,500 

.... 

] ,  Y '{ 5 

74,975 

X 

15,000 

20,750 

68,540 

7,220 

109,540 

70,470 

36,250 

3,850 

43,460 

2,8,850 

347,51  0 

238.800 

98,950 

5,600 

160,050 

X 

62,35  0 

54,000 

6,850 

34,250 

115,700 

163,500 

46,130 

995 

1  8,020 

0 

76,150 

52,090 

1 .8011 

853,700 

87,320 

151,650 

281,420 

1,485,060 

3.000 

1 ,000 

00.700 

:i,700 

127,900 

78.000 

1 .600 

5,900 

19,932 

18,819 

87,497 

78,1 19 

1 ,6110 

55.300 

1  5,700 

16,280 

18.700 

1  08,080 

3.200 

1  6,250 

!b4  25 

1  5,900 

95,850 

123.300 

1 0,200 

600 

3,500 

9.150 

93,175 

93,750 

5.25  0 

0 

0 

1,100 

8,250 

1  4,900 

61,975 

1  0,500 

34,881 

86,94  7 

188,356 

186,947 

53.000 

23,000 

5.050 

1  0,600 

125,925 

1  48,600 

22,050 

569,017 

79,321 

209,81  7  1 

359,1 .54 

1,235,367 
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1951  State  Safety  Award  Winners 


A  total  of  1,358  North  Carolina  indus¬ 
trial  establishments  were  awarded  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor’s  Certificate  of  Safety 
Achievement  and  other  Departmental  safe¬ 
ty  honors  this  year  in  recognition  of  their 
outstanding  work  in  accident  prevention 
during  the  year  1951. 

The  establishments  reduced  their  acci¬ 
dent  frequency  rates  40  per  cent  or  more 
during  1951  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  maintained  accident  rates  75  per  cent 
or  more  below  the  State  average  for  their 
particular  industry,  or  had  perfect  safety 
records  during  the  year. 

Thirty-eight  of  the  safety  award  winners 
during  1951  qualified  for  the  award  for 
the  fifth  consecutive  year.  In  recognition 
of  their  splendid  accomplishments  in  safe¬ 
ty,  the  Department  of  Labor  presented 
them  with  specially  designed  safety 
plaques. 

Fifty-six  of  the  winning  establishments 
qualified  for  the  award  for  the  fourth  con¬ 
secutive  year.  These  establishments  re¬ 
ceived  white  ribbon  awards  for  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Certificate  of  Safety  Achieve¬ 
ment  which  they  had  been  presented  upon 
winning  the  award  the  first  time. 

A  total  of  72  establishments  during  1951 
qualified  for  the  award  for  the  third  con¬ 
secutive  year.  These  establishments  re¬ 
ceived  red  ribbon  awards  for  attachment 
to  their  certificates. 

A  total  of  181  establishments  last  year 
qualified  for  the  safety  honors  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  consecutive  year.  These  establishments 
received  blue  ribbon  awards  in  recognition 
of  their  accomplishments. 

An  additional  1,011  Tar  Heel  industrial 
establishments  last  year  qualified  for  the 
safety  award  for  the  year  1951  only.  These 
establishments  were  presented  the  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Safety  Achievement. 

The  certificate  and  other  awards  for  out¬ 
standing  safety  accomplishments  are 
awarded  jointly  to  large  plants  by  the 
State  and  Federal  Departments  of  Labor. 
The  certificates  bear  the  signatures  of 
Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  and  ^c- 
retary  of  Labor  Maurice  J.  Tobin,  fov 
small  plants,  the  certificate  is  awarded  by 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
alone  and  is  signed  by  Commissioner 
Shuford. 

The  program  of  awards  for  outstanding 
safety  accomplishments,  which  is  now  in 
its  sixth  year  of  operation,  is  one  phase  ot 
the  Labor  Department’s  Manpower  Con¬ 
servation  Program  for  North  Carolina  in¬ 
dustry.  The  Department  is  assisted  in  the 
development  and  promotion  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  by  a  Manpower  Conservation  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  composed  of  the  safety  cu- 


rectors  of  more  than  a  score  of  leading 
North  Carolina  plants  in  representative 
industries.  Glenn  Penland  of  Durham, 
safety  director  for  Erwin  Mills,  Inc.,  is 
chairman  of  the  Awards  Committee. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all 
North  Carolina  industrial  establishments 
which  won  the  Certificate  of  Safety 
Achievment  and  other  Labor  Department 
honors  in  recognition  of  their  safety  work 
during  1951 : 

Fifth  Consecutive  Year 
Award  Winners 


American  Enka  Corp.,  Enka 
Belmont  Throwing  Corp.,  Belmont 
Belvedere  Hosiery  Co.,  Charlotte 
Brown  and  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp. 

Winston-Salem 

Burlington  Mills  Corp. 

Mayfair  Plant,  Burlington 

St.  Pauls  Rayon  Plant,  St.  Pauls 

Wadesboro  Hosiery  Plant,  Wadesboro 

Carolina  Textile  Engraving  Co.,  Inc. 

Charlotte 

Central  Motor  Co.,  Hickory 
Charlotte  Chemical  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Charlotte 

The  Chatham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elkin 
Charlotte  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

Charlotte 

Dixie  Spindle  Flyer  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Economy  Printing  Co.,  Charlotte 
Firestone  Textiles,  Gastonia 
Lillian  Knitting  Mills  Co.,  Albemarle 
Linde  Air  Products  Co. 

A  Div.  of  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corp. 

Charlotte 

Mitchell  &  Becker  Co.,  Charlotte 
Mountcastle  Knitting  Co.,  Lexington 
National  Carbon  Co. 

A  Div.  of  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corp. 

Greenville  Plant,  Greenville 

Palmer  Printing  Co.,  Charlotte 
Peck’s  Bakery.  Greensboro 
Powdrell  &  Alexander,  Inc.,  Charlotte 

Rainbow  Dry  Cleaners,  Hickory 
R.  ,1.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 

Winston-Salem 
No.  8  Machine  Stemmery 
No.  9  Metal  Can 
No.  42  Granulating 
No.  256  S.  P.  I). 

No.  256  Smoking  Dept. 

W.  E.  Sale  &  Sons,  Ronda 

Schaebner  Leather  &  Belting  Co.,  Charlotte 

Southern  Textile  Banding  xMill,  Charlotte 

Virginia  Mills,  Inc.,  Swepsonville 

A.  M.  E.  Zion  Publishing  House,  Charlotte 


Fourth  Consecutive  Yezu: 
Award  Winners 


Armour  &  Co.,  Salisbury 
Ashworth  Brothers,  Inc., 

Charlotte  Plant,  Charlotte 
Baker-Commock  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Burlington 

Barber-x\llen  Hosiery  Mills,  Mount  Airy 
The  Borden  Co.,  Blue  Ridge  Ice  Cream  Div. 

Shelby 

Bossong  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Asheboro 
Burlington  Mills  Corp.,  Yarn  Dyeing  Plant 

Burlington 

Carteret  Ice  and  Coal  Co.,  Morehead  City 
Charlotte  Venetian  Blind  Mfg.  Co. 

Charlotte 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Hendersonville 
Creston  Full  Fashion  Hosiery,  Charlotte 
R.  W.  Eldridge  Co.,  Charlotte 
Elizabeth  City  Brick  Co.,  Elizabeth  City 
Family  Cleaners,  Salisbury 
J.  E.  Hanger  of  N.  C.,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Hensel  Lumber  Co.,  Elkin 
Heritage  Furniture,  Inc.,  Table  Plant 

Mocksville 

Hickory  Auto  Parts,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Hickory  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Hornwood  Warp  Knitting  Corp. 

Wadesboro 

Hudson  Hosiery  Co., 

Plant  No.  1,  Charlotte 
Hudson  Hosiery  Co., 

Plant  No.  3,  Shelby 
Hyalyn  Porcelain,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Laughlin  F.  F.  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Randleman 

Jangerie,  Inc..  Morganton 
Lions  Club  Workshop  for  the  Blind 

Durham 

Longview  Hosiery  Mill,  Hickory 
Marion  Steam  Laundry,  Marion 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.,  Charlotte 
Mitchum  &  Tucker  Co.,  Charlotte 
Mooresville  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Inc. 

Mooresville 

Morganton  Weaving  Co.,  Inc.,  Morganton 
National  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington 
Peerless  Cleaners,  Greensboro 
Piedmont  Mill  Supply.  Inc.,  Salisbury 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
No.  8  Picking  and  Classing  Dept. 

No.  43  S.  P.  D. 

No.  64  Smoking  Dept. 

No.  64  Metal  Can 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Charlotte 
Saunders  Cleaners,  Kings  Mountain 
Sheli  Oil  Co.,  Wilmington 
Smith  Dry  Cleaning,  Greensboro 
Smiths  Dry  Cleaners  &  Laundry 

Winston-Salem 

Sno-White  Launderers  and 

Dry  Cleaners,  Inc.,  Charlotte 

(Continued  on  page  3) 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,362  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  were  inspected  in  North  Carolina 
during  August  by  the  safety  and  health 
inspectors  of  the  Division  of  Standards 
and  Inspections. 

The  establishments  which  w^ere  inspect¬ 
ed  to  determine  compliance  with  the  State 
Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and  health 
regulations,  employed  a  total  of  44,003 
workers. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  Law  insi)ection  work  during  August 


were  as  follows : 

Complaint  investigations _  18 

Reinspections  _ 49 

Conferences  _ 140 

Accidents  investigated _  1 

Violations  found  _ 1,269 

Compliances  secured  _  956 


Ten  complaints  alleging  violations  of  the 
General  Statutes,  including  the  Maximum 
Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor  Law,  were 
investigated  by  the  inspectors  during  Au¬ 
gust.  Violations  were  found  as  alleged  in 
six  of  these  cases.  Recommendations  were 
made  to  correct  them  and  immediate  com¬ 
pliance  was  promised. 

Eight  additional  complaints  alleging 
violations  of  the  industrial  safety  and 
health  regulations  were  investigated  dur¬ 
ing  August.  Violations  were  found  in  seven 
of  these  cases,  recommendations  were 
made  to  correct  them,  and  compliance  was 
promised. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  87  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  by  the  Labor  Department’s  wage 
and  hour  investigators  during  August  to 
determine  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 
Violations  were  found  as  follows; 

Provisions  Establishments 

of  Laiv  in  Violation 

Minimum  Wage  and/or  Overtime  38 

Record-Keeping  Requirements  _ 34 

Fifteen  of  the  establishments  inspected 
were  found  in  full  compliance  with  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law.  Thirty-four  others 
were  in  compliance  except  for  failure  to 
keep  the  required  payroll  and  employee 
records. 

Back  wages  totaling  ,$10,533.41  were  paid 
to  283  North  Carolina  workers  during 
August,  following  disclosure  of  overtime 
or  minimum  wage  violations.  These  pay¬ 
ments  were  made  by  46  establishments. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

August,  1952  Compared  with  July,  1952 


INDUSTBIE8 

At.  Wkly 
Earn. 

Ne» 

Chg. 

At.  Hrly. 
Earns. 

Net 

Chg. 

At.  Hrs. 
Worked 
Per  Wk. 

Net 

Chg. 

Manufacturing _ _ _ 

..,$47.79 

+  .72 

$1.20 

No  chg 

39.9 

-h  -8 

Durable  Goods _  _ 

...  46.27 

-fl.43 

1.11 

4-  .02 

41.8 

+  .8 

Nondurable  Goods  _  _ _ 

...  48.27 

-f-  .45 

1.23 

—  .01 

39.2 

-t-  .7 

Nonmanufacturing* 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries . 

...  61.81 

-f3.43 

1.56 

4-  .09 

39.7 

-  .1 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  . 

54.71 

—  .01 

1.31 

No  chg 

41.7 

-  .1 

Fabricated  Metal  Products _ _ 

...  50.23 

—  .51 

1.26 

—  .02 

39.8 

+  -2 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  ... 

...  41.66 

-fl.08 

.99 

4-  .01 

42.0 

+  -8 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

...  41.78 

-f  1.45 

.99 

4-  .01 

42.2 

+1.0 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  . . . . 

...  43.68 

-f  .61 

.99 

No  chg 

44.3 

+  .7 

Wooden  Containers _ _ _ 

...  40.69 

—2.20 

.94 

—  .01 

43.1 

-2.1 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products 

..  46.19 

-1-1.99 

1.11 

4-  .02 

41.7 

+1.3 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedsprings  . 

...  45.87 

-fl.97 

1.11 

4-  .02 

41.4 

4-1.2 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products . 

43.47 

—  .65 

1.05 

No  chg 

41.6 

-  .4 

Other  Durable  Goods' . . 

...  60.66 

4-3.59 

1.43 

4-  .05 

42.6 

4-1.2 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  — . 

...  48.08 

4-1.27 

1.24 

No  chg 

38.7 

+1.1 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills . . . 

...  44.12 

4-  .90 

1.14 

4-  .01 

38.8 

+  .7 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ _ 

...  50.21 

4-2.05 

1.29 

No  chg 

38.8 

+1.4 

Knitting  Mills _ _ _ _ 

...  48.45 

4-  .28 

1.27 

—  .02 

38.0 

4-  .7 

Full  Fa.shioned  Hosiery _ _ _ 

...  57.72 

—  .41 

1.52 

—  .01 

38.1 

No  chg 

Seamless  Hosiery  ....  _ 

...  40.33 

4-  .45 

1.09 

—  .01 

37.0 

+  .9 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products 

..  37.46 

4-  .50 

.98 

4-  .01 

38.3 

4-  .1 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  . . . 

...  35.42 

—  .62 

.94 

4-  .02 

37.8 

-1.2 

Food  &  Kindred  Products _ 

..  42.95 

—1.28 

.99 

—  .01 

43.4 

-1.1 

Bakery  Products  _ 

46.44 

4-  .58 

1.08 

No  chg 

43.0 

4-  .7 

Beverage  Industries  _ _ 

...  44.50 

—  .60 

.91 

No  chg 

48.9 

-  .9 

Tobacco  Manufactures _ 

...  46.64 

—7.94 

1.18 

—  .18 

39.6 

-  .5 

Cigarettes  _ _ _ _  _ _ 

60.07 

4-  .69 

1.45 

—  .01 

41.4 

4-  .7 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  ... 

...  36.04 

—10.09 

.94 

—  .23 

38.3 

-1.0 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _ 

...  73.77 

4-4.78 

1.64 

No  chg 

44.9 

+2.8 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills  . 

...  85.72 

4-6.75 

1.88 

4-  .01 

45.5 

+3.2 

Prt.  Pub.,  &  Allied  Industries _ 

...  65.19 

4-  .92 

1.66 

4-  .01 

39.2 

4-  .2 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  . . . 

...  53.85 

—  .30 

1.31 

+  .01 

41.1 

-  .6 

Other  Nondurable  Goods^  _ 

._  47.45 

4-  .38 

1.16 

4-  .01 

40.9 

-  .1 

Nonmanufacturing 

Mining  _ _ _ _ _ 

...  52.78 

—  .62 

1.12 

—  .01 

47.1 

-1.2 

Non-metallic  Mining _ _ _ 

52.78 

—  .62 

1.12 

—  .01 

47.1 

-1.2 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities* 

Transportation  (except  R.  R'.)* 

Public  Utilities _ _ _ 

...  57.61 

4-1.08 

1.41 

No  chg 

40.7 

4-  .5 

Trade  _ _ _ _ _ 

.  46.56 

4-  .08 

1.12 

No  chg 

41.4 

No  chg 

Wholesale  _ _ '. _ _ 

...  59.77 

—  .24 

1.38 

No  chg 

43.3 

-  .3 

Retail***  _  _ 

...  42.12 

-f  .18 

1.03 

No  chg 

40.8 

4-  -2 

Retail  General  Merchandise _ 

..  26.92 

—  .29 

.77 

— •  .01 

35.2 

+  .3 

Department  Stores  _ 

...  27.79 

—  .33 

.79 

No  chg 

35.2 

-  .4 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 

..  16.90 

—  .05 

.54 

—  .02 

31.2 

1-1.2 

Retail  Food  Stores  . .  . 

40.41 

4-1.34 

1.07 

4-  .02 

37.9 

-  .7 

Grocery  Stores  _ _ _ 

...  36.79 

4-1.61 

1.04 

X  .02 

35.3 

h  .9 

Finance.  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  _ 

..  62.64 

4-  .58 

No  Hours  Reported 

Service* 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses 

21.77 

—  .72 

.49 

—  .01 

44.7 

-  .1 

Personal  Services* 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners  . . 

..  26.58 

4-  .45 

.64 

4-  .01 

41.8 

4-  .5 

Government* 


Contract  Construction* 


•Data  not  available. 

••Preliminary. 

•••Excludes  Eating  &  Drinking  Places. 

*  Includes  transportation  ;  electrical  machinery  ;  and  Instruments. 

’  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products :  and  miscellaneous  manulacturlng 
industries,  and  petroleum  products. 
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Fourth  Consecutive  Year  Award  Winners 

( Continued  from  page  1 ) 

Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington 
Southern  Fixture  Mfg.  Co.,  Greensboro 
Southern  Wii>ers,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Statesville  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Charlotte 
The  Texas  Co.,  Wilmington 
United  States  Rubber  Co. 

Burlington  Lastex  Piant,  Burlington 
Western  Union,  Plant  and  Engineering 

Div..  Charlotte 

Yadkin  Mica  &  Ilmenite  Co.,  Lenoir 


Third  Consecutive  Year 
Award  Winners 


Aberdeen  Hosiery  Mills  Co.,  Inc.,  Aberdeen 
American  Cyanamid  Co. 

Charlotte  Plant,  Charlotte 
Angus  Mills,  Inc.,  Vass 
Apparel,  Inc.,  Mebane 
Bailey  Lumber  Co.,  Low  Gap 
Baker-Mebane  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Mebane 
Barnes  Motor  Co..  Wilmington 
Barrel!  Cleaners,  Wilmington 
Bou  Tailors  &  Cleaners,  Gastonia 
Bonk’s  Dry  Cleaners,  Asheboro 
Burlington  Mills  Corp.,  McLaurin 
Hosiery  Plant,  Asheboro 
Burlington  Mills  Corp.,  Oneida 
Service  Unit,  Graham 
Burlington  Mills  Corp.,  Sample 
Weaving  Plant,  Greensboro 
Carolina  Cleaners,  Gastonia 
Carolyn  Hosiery,  Inc..  Charlotte 
Carolina  Process  Co.,  Charlotte 
Champion  Manufacturing  Co.,  Charlotte 
City  Optical  Co.,  Fayetteville 
Community  Motors  Corp.,  Goldsboro 
Conover  Dry  Cleaners,  Conover 
Coastal  Motors,  Inc.,  Wilmington 
Columbia  Baking  Co.,  Statesville 
Container  Corp.  of  America 

Greensboro  Plant.  Greensboro 
Dixieland  Bakery,  Wilmington 
Eastern  Motor,  Inc.,  Wilmington 
T.  W.  Garner  Food  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Graham  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc.,  Graham 
Grimes  Milling  Co.,  Salisbury 
Harriss  &  Covington  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

High  Point 

Haynes  Textile  Co.,  Mount  Airy 
Heritage  Furniture,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Home  Oil  Co.,  Louisburg 
Huntley  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
.larosz  Hosiery  Mill,  Graham 
Jonesville  Pepsi  Cola  Bottling  Co. 

Jonesville 

Kale  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  Mebane 
Loath  Hosiery  Mill,  Inc.,  Graham 
Longview  Cleaners.  Hickory 
Lynne  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Mt.  Airy 
Macomson  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Shelby 
Mooresville  Mills.  Plant  No.  7,  Statesville 
Mt.  Airy  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Mt.  Airy 
National  Carbon  Co.,  Charlotte  Plant 

Charlotte 

Neuwirth  Bros.,  Wilmington 
New  York  Dry  Cleaners  &  Hatters 

Wilmington 

Pat-A-Cake  Bake  Shop,  Gastonia 
The  Pilot,  Inc..  Southern  Pines 
R  and  W  Cleaners,  Gastonia 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Cafeterias 

Winston-Salem 

No.  CO  Thermo-Vactor 
No.  91  Turkish  Picking 
No.  256  Machine  Stemmery 
Robbins  Mills,  Inc.,  Red  Springs  Div. 

Red  Springs 

Rose  Dry  Cleaners.  Hickory 
Sewell’s  Cleaners,  Wilmington 
Smlth-Douglass  Co.,  Inc.,  Kinston 
Siuith-Douglass  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington. 

N.  C.  Branch,  Wilmington 


Smith  Paper  Box  Co.,  Mount  Airy 
Square  Cleaners,  Gastonia 
Stein-Hall  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte  Plant 

Charlotte 

Summers  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Salisbury 
Sunshine  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  Wilmington 
Sutton  Pontiac  Co.,  Wilmington 
Swiss  Cleaners,  Gastonia 
The  Texas  Co..  Raleigh 
Tillery  Millwork  Co.,  Raleigh 
Travora  Textile,  Inc.,  Plant  No.  2,  Graham 
United  Mills  Corp.,  Garcrest  Div. 

Charlotte 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corp. 

New  Bern 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

Mfg.  &  Repair  Dept.,  Cliarlotte 
Williams  Dry  Cleaners,  Wilmington 
Winston  Printing  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Zenzendorf  Laundry  Co.,  Winston-Salem 


Second  Consecutive  Year 
Award  Winners 

Ardmore  Hosiery  Co..  Inc.,  Greensboro 
American  Bakeries  Co.,  Wilmington 
American  Cleaners,  Greensboro 
American  Crankshaft  Co.,  Charlotte 
American  Yarn  &  Processing  Co., 

Holly  Knit  Inc.,  Knitting  Plant 

Mount  Holly 

Avrett  &  Ledbetter  Roofing  and 
Heating  Co.,  Charlotte 
B  and  F  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mocksville 
Band  Box  Cleaners,  North  Wilkesboro 
R.  T.  Barbee  Co.,  Charlotte 
.1.  T.  Beatty  Machine  Co.,  Charlotte 
Biltmore  Dairy  Farms,  Hickory 
Blue  Bird  Cleaners,  Inc.,  Greensboro 
Boren  Clay  Products  Co.,  Pleasant  Garden 
The  Boyle  Utilization  Co.,  Charlotte 
Brown  Machine  Co.,  Jone.sville 
W.  A.  Brown  &  Son,  Inc.,  Salisbury 
The  Bullard  Clark  Co.,  E.  H.  .Tacobs 
Southern  Div.,  Charlotte 
Burcon  Hosiery  Milks,  Inc.,  Burlington 
Burlington  Mills  Corporation 

May  Knitting  Plant,  Burlington 
Mayflower  Plant,  Cramerton 
Mays  Plant,  Cramerton 
Piedmont  Weaving  Plant,  Burlington 
Plaid  Mills  Plant,  Burlington 
Vance  Hosiery  Plant,  Kernersville 
C  and  W  Dry  Cleaners,  Canton 
Cagle  Dry  Cleaning.  Concord 
Carolina  Cleaners,  Hickory 
Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale.  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Carolina  Handkerchief  Co..  Inc.,  West  End 
Carolina  Ix)om  Reed  Co.,  Greensboro 
Carolina  Maid  Products,  Inc. 

Granite  Quarry 

Carter  Ho.siery  Mills,  Inc.,  Mount  Airy 
Carter’s  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  Inc. 

Southern  Pines 

Catawba  Cleaners,  Catawba 
Catawba  Cooperative  Dairy,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Catawba  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Catawba 
Celanese  Lanese  Corp.,  Burlington 
Charlotte  Casket  Co.,  Charlotte 
Charlotte  Cheerwlne  Bottling  Co. 

Charlotte 

Chemurgy  Corp.,  Elkin 
Colonial  Cleaners.  Canton 
Crown  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Crystal  Laundry,  Slielby 
Dei>endable  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Liberty 
Dixie  Bag  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Dixie  Waste  Mills,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Dogwood  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc..  Thomasville 
Dowd  Pre.ss.  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Dura-Tred  Hosiery  Mills  Co.,  Inc. 

Burlington 

Elkin  Luinlwr  &  Manufacturing  Co..  Elkin 
fl'he  Elkin  Tribune,  Elkin 
C.  L.  Elliott  Cleaners,  Charlotte 
Fayetteville  Knitting  Mills,  Inc. 

Fayetteville 


Fieldcrest  Mills 

Electric  Blanket  Mill,  (&TWA)  Spray 
Rayon  Mill,  (&TWA)  Spray 
Five  Point  Cleaners,  Charlotte 
Frye  and  Webster,  Greensboro 
Gastonia  Belting  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Gastonia 

Gastonia  Roller  Flyer  &  Spindle  Co.,  Inc. 

Gastonia 

Glenn  Hosiery  Co..  High  Point 
General  Dyestuff  Corp..  Charlotte 
Gittlin  Charlotte  Bag  Co.,  Charlotte 
Gray  Mills,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
Gregson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Liberty 
Grier  Dry  Cleaning  &  Laundry,  Inc. 

Belmont 

Grimes  Cleaning  Co.,  Charlotte 
Gurley  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  I’rinceton 
Hudson  Hosiery  Co.,  Shelby 
Howell  Oil  Co.,  Goldsboro 
W.  M.  Hall  &  Sons,  Belmont 
Hart’s  Cleaners,  Charlotte 
Hickory  Handle  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Conover 
Hickory  Mfg.  Co.,  Hickory 
Highland  Avenue  Cleaners,  Hickory 
Highlands  Cleaners  &  Laundry,  Highlands 
.Tohn  R.  Hester  Corp.,  Charlotte 
Indera  Mills  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Industrial  Dyeing  Corp.  of  North  Carolina 

Charlotte 

Industrial  Lithographic  Co.,  Inc. 

High  Point 

International  Minerals  and  Chemical 
Corporation,  Wilmington 
.Tenkins  Cleaners,  Gastonia 
.Tones  Electric  Repair  Co.,  Charlotte 
C.  D.  .lessup  &  Co.,  Claremont 
Keesee  Belting  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Gastonia 

Kenworth  Hosiery  Mills,  Hickory 
O.  E.  Kearns  &  Son.  Inc.,  High  Point 
King  Craft  Hosiery  Mill,  Inc.,  Matthews 
Ix)gan  Dry  Cleaners,  Kings  Mountain 
Lorimer  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc. 

Finishing  Dept.,  Burlington 
Marsliville  Ice  &  Fuel  Co.,  Marshville 
McCrary  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Ramseur  Division,  Asheboro 
McCurdy  Cleaners  &  Dyers 

Kings  Mountain 

Mecklenburg  Laundry,  Charlotte 
Mid-State  Oil  Co.,  Salisbury 
Midway  Dry  Cleaners,  Newton 
Mill  and  Marine  Electric,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
The  Model  Laundry,  Gastonia 
Modern  Cleaners,  Newton 
Monroe  Steam  Laundry  &  Dry 
Cleaners,  Inc.,  Monroe 
Mount  Airy  Mirror  Co.,  Inc..  Mount  Airy 
iSIount  Ulla  Flour  Mills,  Mount  Ulla 
National  Carbon  Co.,  Div.  of  USCC, 

Plant  N  Z,  Asheboro 
National  Welders  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Charlotte 

Nesbitt  Bottling  Co.,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
New  England  Waste  Co., 

Charlotte  Plant.  Charlotte 
Newton  Electric  Laundry  & 

Nu-Grape  Bottling  Co.,  Newton 
N.  C.  State  College  Uaundry, 

N.  C.  State  College.  Raleigh 
The  Oliserver  Printing  House,  Inc. 

Charlotte 

The  I’ark  JIanufacturing  Co.,  Charlotte 
Pet  Dairy  I’roducts  Co. 

Charlotte  Plant,  Charlotte 
Pet  Dairy  Products  Co.,  Salisbury 
Pet  Dairy  Pro<lucts  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Piedmont  Cleaners  &  Dyers,  Hickory 
Pilot  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Pilot  Mountain 
I’ilot  Throwing  Co..  I’ilot  Mountain 
Pneumafil  Corp.,  Charlotte 
Post  Ihiblishing  Co..  Salisbury 
Precision  Gear  &  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Charlotte 

Printcraft,  Lexington 

{Continued  on  page  4) 
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Second  Consecutive  Year  Award  Winners 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

Pyrofax  Gas  Co.,  A  Div.  of  Union  Carbide 
and  Carbon  Corp.,  Goldsboro 
Quality  Cleaners,  Hickory 
Quality  Cleaners,  Valdese 
Rains  Milling  Co.,  Princeton 
Red  Front  Cleaners,  Gastonia 
The  Rice  Co..  Inc..  Charlotte 
Rowan  Printing  Co.,  Salisbury 
The  Royal  Cleaners.  Shelby 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
No.  30  Tobacco  Conditioning 
No.  90  Bonded  Warehouse 
No.  202  Processing  Department 
Rhodes  Brothers,  Windsor 
Saco-Lowell  Shops,  Charlotte  Plant 

Charlotte 

Sadie  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Inc. 

Kings  Mountain 
Sanitary  Laundry,  Statesville 
Sapona  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Cedar  Falls 
Sell  Patt  Sandal  Mfg.  Co.,  Shelby 
7-Up  Bottling  Co..  Inc..  Charlotte 
Shelby  Dry  Cleaners,  Sbelby 
Southerland  Dyeing  and  Finishing 
Mills.  Inc.,  Mebane 
Speas  Co.,  Charlotte 

Standard  Bonded  Warehouse  Co.  Charlotte 
Standard  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Main  Office,  Burlington 
E.  H.  Steere  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Asheboro 
Superior  Block  Co.,  Charlotte 
Superior  Cleaners,  Monroe 
Superior  Dry  Cleaners,  Hickory 
Swift  &  Co..  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Branch  House,  Charlotte 
Swift  «&  Co.,  Durham 
Swift  &  Co.,  Refinery,  Charlotte 
Taylor  Mattress  Co.,  Salisbury 
Taylor  Oil  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Thomasville  Chair  Co. 

Plant  G.  Thomasville 
Thomasville  Hosiery  Mill,  Thomasville 
The  Thomasville  Tribune,  Thomasville 
Thomasville  Upholstering  Co.,  Thomasville 
Trio  Knitting  Mill.  Mount  Airy 
Truck  and  Auto  Service,  Inc..  Hickory 
United  Dry  Cleaners,  Gastonia 
United  Furniture  Corp.,  Lexington 
W.  A.  K.  Industries,  Charlotte 
Walnut  Cove  Hosiery  Mill,  Walnut  Cove 
Waldeusian  Bakeries,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Woltz  Textile  Products,  Inc..  Mount  Airy 
Wayne  Bonded  Warehouse,  Goldsboro 
Welcome  Milling  Co.,  Welcome 
Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem 
Western  Union  Tel.  Co., 

Traffic  Div.  and  Commercial  Tele¬ 
graphers  Union  of  America  (AFL) 

Charlotte 

Whiteway  Cleaners,  Charlotte 
Wright  Cleaning  Co.,  Charlotte 
Wright’s  Cleaners,  Wilmington 

First  Year  Award  Winners 

Ace  Distributing  Co.,  Durham 
Acme  Candy  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilson 
Acme  Face  Veneer  Co.,  Lexington 
Acme  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Asheboro 
Acme  Litundry,  Inc..  Raleigh 
Acme  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Charlotte 
Adams-Millis  Corp.,  High  Point 
Plant  No.  1,  High  Point 
Plant  No.  9.  High  Point 
Addressing  Service  Co.,  Charlotte 
Adroit  Cleaners,  Charlotte 
Albemarle  Bakery,  Inc.,  Albemarle 
Albemarle  Laundry,  Elizabeth  City 
The  Albemarle  Peanut  Co.,  Edenton 
Alien  Forge  &  Welding  Co.,  Raleigh 
Alma  Desk  Co.,  High  Point 
Al’s  Superior  Cleaners,  Salisbury 
Altar  Hosiery  Mill,  Lexington 
The  American  Agriculture  Chemical  Co. 

Greensboro 


American  Baking  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
The  American  News  Co.,  Inc. 

Winston-Salem 

American  Oil  Co.  of  Winston-Salem 

Winston-Salem 

American  Service  Co., 'Concord 
The  American  Thread  Co.,  Troutman 
American  Yarn  &  Processing  Co. 
(Holly-Knitt,  Inc.,  Finishing 
Plant),  Mt.  Holly 
Madora  Plant,  Mt.  Holly 
Woodlawn  Plant.  Mt.  Holly 
American  Zoric  Cleaners,  Raleigh 
Amos  and  Smith  Hosiery  Co. 

Pilot  Mountain 

Anderson  Lumber  Co..  Rocky  Mount 
Armstrong  Motor  Co.,  Elizabeth  City 
Arnold,  Hoffman  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Charlotte  Plant,  Charlotte 
Arrow  Cleaners,  Goldsboro 
Arrow  Laundry,  Charlotte 
Art  Upholstering  Co..  Raleigh 
Ashburn  Hosiery  Mills,  Mt.  Airy 
Asheville  Cleaners  &  Dyers,  Asheville 
Asheville  Laundry,  Asheville 
Asheville  Linen  Service,  Asheville 
Ashworth  Motor  Co.,  Henderson 
Atlantic  Bitulithic  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Atlantic  Coffin  &  Casket  Co.,  Inc.,  Rose  Hill 
Atlantic  Greyhound  Garage 

Winston-Salem 

Atlantic  Motor,  Inc.,  Wilmington 
The  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

Marine  Terminal.  Wilmington 
Atsco  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Graham 
Atwater-Waynick  Hosiery  Mill,  Inc. 

Reidsville 

Austin  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Albemarle 
Aydlett  Products  Co.,  Elizabeth  City 
Bamby  Bakers,  Inc.,  Burlington 
Banks  Pontiac  Co..  Inc.,  Hickory 
Barnes-IIarrell-Rawlings  Co..  Goldsboro 
Baimes-Harrell  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilson 
Bartex  Spinning  Co..  Clayton 
Baugh  Motor  Co.,  Wilmington 
B.  C.  Remedy  Co.,  Durham 
Beaunit  Mills,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
Becker  County  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.,  Inc. 

Marion 

Bell  Bakeries,  Inc..  Durham 
Bell’s  Cleaners.  Tarboro 
V.  E.  Bell  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Durham 
Belmont  Cleaners,  Inc.,  Belmont 
Benson’s  Dry  Cleaning  Co.,  Greensboro 
Better  Knit  Hosiery  Mills,  Durham 
Betts  Coal  &  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Blue  Bell.  Inc.,  Greensboro 
Biltmore  Cleaners  &  Laundry,  Asheville 
Biltmore  Dairy  Farms 

Charlotte  Branch,  Charlotte 
Biltmore  Industries,  Inc..  Asheville 
Binswanger  &  Co..  Greensboro 
Bisher  Hosiery  Mill,  Denton 
Bishop  Laundry  Co.,  Inc.,  Rocky  Mount 
J.  Bolick  Sous  Co.,  Conover 
Boone  Cleaners,  Albemarle 
R.  E.  Boone  Laundry  &  Cleaners 

Burlington 

Bon  Ton  Cleaners.  Asheville 
The  Borden  Co.,  Hickory 
Tlie  Borden  Co. 

Gibson’s  Ice  Cream  Div.,  High  Point 
The  Borden  Manufacturing  Co.,  Goldsboro 
Bost  Bakery,  Inc..  Shelby 
Boston  Cleaners,  Burlington 
Brinson  Cleaners,  Wilmington 
Britt  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners,  Valdese 
Bradley  Flyer  &  Repair  Co.,  Gastonia 
Branson  Co.,  Monroe 
Bray’s  Mill,  Mt.  Airy 
Broodway  Cleaners,  Forest  City 
Broodway  Cleaners.  Morganton 
Broodway  Hosiery  Mills,  West  Asheville 
Broodway  Sandwich  Co.,  Durham 
Brower  Mills,  Inc.,  Hope  Mills 
Brown  Bros.  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc..  Hickory 
D.  W.  Brown  Dry  Cleaners,  Durham 
Brown  Mfg.  Co.  of  the  Carolinas,  Hickory 


Brown-Rogers-Dixson  Co.,  Raleigh 
Brown  Truck  &  Trailer  Mfg.  Co.,  Charlotte 
Bryan  Oil  Co.,  Goldsboro 
Bryan  Pontiac  Cadillac  Co.,  Fayetteville 
The  Buckeye  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

Charlotte  Plant,  Cliarlotte 
Buck’s  Cleaners,  Graliam 
Buffalo  Tank  Corp. 

Charlotte  Plant,  Cliarlotte 
Builtright  Chair  Co.,  Statesville 
Bumpass-Long  Sales,  Inc.,  Roxboro 
Burkyarns,  Inc..  Valdese 
Burlington  Dry  Cleaners,  Burlington 
Burlington  Mills  Corp. 

Bellemont  Weaving  Plant,  Burlington 
Burlington  Terminal,  Burlington 
IMcEwen  Knitting  Plant,  Burlington 
Steele  Plant.  Cordova 
Ossipee  Weaving  Plant,  Elon  College 
Lakedale  Plant,  Fayetteville 
Cascade  Rayon  Plant.  Mooresville 
Oxford  Plant,  Oxford 
Smithfield  Plant,  Smithfield 
Butler  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Byrum  Lumber  Co.,  Raleigh 
Bylo  Furniture  Co.,  Statesville 
Cabarrus  Creamery  Co.,  Inc.,  Concord 
Caledonia  Mills,  Inc. 

Plant  No.  1,  Lumberton 
Colonial  Motors.  Inc.,  Chapel  Hill 
Candler  Motors,  Henderson 
Cannon  Mills  Co.,  Plant  No.  7,  Salisbury 
Capital  City  Laundry,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
The  Capitol  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Raleigh 
Cai-dinal  Products.  Inc..  Durham 
Carlton  Yarn  Mills.  Cherryville 
Carnation  Co.,  Statesville 
Caro-Craft.  Inc..  Rocky  Mount 
Carolina  Bedding  &  Chair  Co.,  Inc. 

Charlotte 

Carolina  Blower  Co.,  Greensboro 
Carolina  Broom  Works,  Roxboro 
Carolina  Buick  Co.,  Raleigh 
Carolina  Builders  Supply  Co.,  Wilson 
Carolina  Cake  Co.,  Inc.,  Concord 
Carolina  Cleaners,  High  Point 
Carolina  Cleaners.  Raleigh 
Carolina  Cleaners.  Shelby 
Carolina  Cleaners  &  I^aundry.  Cbapel  Hill 
Carolina  Cotton  Batting  Co.,  High  Point 
Carolina  Concrete  Pipe  Co. 

Chariotte  Plant,  Charlotte 
Lilesville  Plant,  l>ilesville 
Carolina  Dairy,  Inc..  Shelby 
Carolina  Dry  Cleaners,  Greenvi'le 
Carolina  Fine  Fabrics,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Carolina  Glove  Co.,  Newton 
Carolina  Glove  Co. 

Balls  Creek  Plant,  Maiden 
Carolina  Industries,  Inc..  Hickory 
Carolina  Industrial  Plastic  Corp..  Mt.  Airy 
Carolina  Knltcraft  Corp.,  Salisbury 
Carolina  Linen  Service,  Winston-Salem 
Carolina  Metal  Products,  Inc..  Charlotte 
Carolina  Marble  &  Granite  Works.  Inc. 

Charlotte 

Carolina  Mills,  Inc.,  Plant  No.  4,  Newton 
Carolina  Mirror  Corp.,  N.  Wilkesboro 
Carolina  Parlor  Furniture  Co. 

Plant  No.  1,  Statesville 
Plant  No.  2,  Statesville 
Carolina  Printing  Co.,  Charlotte 
Carolina  Printing  Co.,  Elizabeth  City 
Carolina  Printing  Co..  Wilmington 
Carolina  Rim  and  Wheel  Co.,  Charlotte 
Carolina  Ruling  &  Binding  Co.,  Inc. 

Charlotte 

Carolina  Surgical  Supply  Co..  Raleigh 
Carolina  Tool  &  Die  Co.,  Charlotte 
Carolinian  Mills.  Inc.,  High  Shoals 
Carol  May  Finishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Concord 
Carpenters  Cleaners,  Rutherfordton 
P.  S.  Carr  Co.,  Clinton 
Carrick  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  High  Point 
C.  .1.  Carroll  Motor  Co.,  Goldsboro 
A.  B.  Carter,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
Carters  White  Swan  Laundry,  Inc.,  Elkin 

(Continued  on  page  5) 
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Cary  Lumber  Co.,  Tillery 
Cary  Lumber  Co.,  Durham 
(.’atawba  Concrete  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Hickory 

Catawba  Garment  Co.,  Inc.,  Catawba 
Catawba  Paper  Box  Co.,  Hickory 
Catawba  Valley  Finishing  Co.,  Newton 
CC  Motor  Co.,  Raleigh 
Center  Cleaners  &  Hatters,  IMyetteville 
Central  Cleaners,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Central  Leaf  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc.,  Durham 
Central  Lumber  Co.,  Charlotte 
Central  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  Raleigh 
Central  Service  Motors,  Goldsboro 
Century  Furniture  Corp.,  Hickory 
Chadbourn  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Plants  No.  4  &  6,  Charlotte 
Chadbourn  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Siler  City 
Chadbourn  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Midland 
Charlotte  Engraving  Co.,  Charlotte 
Charlotte  Laundry,  Charlotte 
Charlotte  Mfg.  Co.,  Charlotte 
Charlotte  Processing  Division  of 
N.  M.  &  S.  Corp.,  Charlotte 
Charlotte  Textile  Engravers,  Inc. 

Charlotte 

Chase  Bag  Co.  and  Garment  Workers  of 
Amer.  AFofL,  Local  270,  Reidsville 
Cherokee  Flooring  Corp.,  Burlington 
Childers  Concrete  Co.,  Thomasville 
China  Amer.  Tobacco  Co. 

Rocky  Mount  Div.,  Rocky  Mount 
China  Grove  Roller  Mills,  China  Grove 
Chowan  Herald,  Edentou 
Christian  Printing  Co.,  Durham 
City  Cleaners,  Henderson 
City  Cleaners,  Lenoir 
City  Dixie  Laundry,  Inc.,  Wilmington 
City  Dry  Cleaning  Co.,  Forest  City 
City  Electric  Service,  Warrenton 
City  Motor  Co.,  Salisbury 
City  Pressing  Club,  Concord 
City  Service  Station,  Henderson 
Clark  Art  Shop,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
W.  T.  Clark  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilson 
Clay  Printing  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Cleaners,  Inc.,  Durham 
Clean  Sweep  Mfg.  Co..  Charlotte 
Clemmons  Milling  Co.,  Clemmons 
Clover  Brand  Dairies,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Clyde  Fabrics,  Inc.,  Newton 
Cobb  Motor  Co.,  Goldsboro 
Cobble  Dairy  Products,  Inc.,  Rockingham 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  ('o.,  Asheville 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Asheville 
Marion  Branch,  Marion 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Inc.,  Rocky  Mount 
Coe  and  Hartman  Sign  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Cole-Willard  Stone  Co.,  Raleigh 
College  View  Cleaners  &  Laundry,  Inc. 

Greenville 

Colony  Tables.  Inc.,  High  Point 
Columbia  Baking  Co.,  Wilson 
Columbia  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Ramseur 
Columbian  Peanut  Co.,  Ahoskie 
Coman  Lumber  Co..  Durham 
Comet  Mfg.  Corp.,  Charlotte 
Comfort  Chair  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Commonwealth  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc.,  Ellerbe 
Community  Cleaners,  Inc.,  Greensboro 
Concentrate  Mfg.  Co.,  Burgaw 
Concord  Telephone  Co.,  Inc.,  Concord 
Concrete  Products  (’o.,  of  Greenville 

Greenville 

Concrete  Supply  ('o.,  Charlotte 
Cone  Mills  ('orp. 

Cone  Mills  Power  IMant,  Greensboro 
Cone  Mills  Repair  &  Construction 
Greensboro  Crew 
Edna  I’lant,  Greensboro 
Randleman  Plant.  Greensboro 
Tabardrey  Plant,  Haw  River 
Pineville  Plant,  Pineville 
B.  L.  Connell  Woodworking  Shop,  Monroe 
Conover  Knitting  Co.,  Conover 


Consolidated  Textile  Co.,  Inc. 

Ella  Div.,  Shelby 

Contentnea  Guano  Co..  Inc.,  Wilson 
Cooperative  Fertilizer  Service,  Inc. 

Salisbury 

< 'upland  Fabrics,  Inc.,  Burlington 
Cordon  Vassler  Co.,  Fayetteville 
Cotton  Belt  Mattress  Co.,  Pinetops 
The  Courier-Tribune,  Asheboro 
Cox  Mfg.  Co.,  Hickory 
Crabtree  Dry  Cleaners.  Durham 
1 1.  E.  Crawford  Co.,  Inc.,  Kernersville 
Creedmoor  Dry  Cleaners,  Creedmoor 
The  Crescent  Co.,  Hickory 
( 'rescent  Motor  Co.,  Salisbury 
Crescent  Narrow  Fabrics  Corp.,  Charlotte 
Crimiuger  Cabinet  Shop,  Charlotte 
Crown  Carbonating  Co.,  Llamlet 
Crystal  Ice  &  Coal  Corp.,  Elizabeth  City 
Crystal  Ice  and  Coal  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Culpepper  Motor  Co.,  Elizabeth  City 
Cumberland  Roofing  Co.,  Fayetteville 
Custom  Craft  Furn.  Co.,  Hickory 
D  and  W  Shirt  Co.,  Mt.  Airy 
1  'avidson  Engineering  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
The  Daily  Reflectfir,  Inc.,  Greenville 
Davis  Frozen  Foods.  Inc.,  Lexington 
Delany  Cleaners,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Delux  Cleaners,  Salisbury 
Deluxe  Cleaners,  Graham 
Deluxe  Dry  Cleaners,  Mt.  Airy 
Dennison  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Dillon-Carson  Implement  Co.,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Dilworth  Mattress  Co.,  Charlotte 
The  Dispatch  Publishing  Co.,  I.^xington 
1  )ixie  Cleaners,  Marion 
I  »ixie  Dame  Co.,  Statesville 
Dixie  Dry  Cleaners  &  Laundry,  Raleigh 
Dixie  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  Shelby 
Dixie  Peanut  Co.,,  Williamston 
I  »ixie  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.  of 
Durham,  N.  C.,  Durham 
Don  .Tuan  Mfg.  Co.,  Hertford 
Doby  Dry  Cleaners,  Durham 
Dockery  Lumber  &  Hdw.  Co.,  Greensboro 
Dolly  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Valdese 
Dorsey’s  Dry  Cleaners,  Shelby 
Douglas  Cleaners.  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Dover  Machine  Co.,  Gastonia 
Dr.  Pepi>er  Bottling  Co.,  Inc.,  Durham 
Dr.  I’epper  Bottling  Co..  Elizabeth  City 
Drive  In  Cleaners,  Raleigh 
1  )r.  Pepper  Bottling  Co.,  Wilson 
I  >r.  Pei)per  Bottling  Co.  of 

Winston-Salem,  luc.,  Winston-Salem 
1  >ubs  Sandwich  Co.,  Durham 
Durham  Baking  Co.,  Durham 
Durham  Hosiery  Mills 

No.  6  Knitting,  Durham 
No.  6  Spinning.  1  )urham 
Dni-ham  I.aundry  Co.,  Durham 
The  Duplin  Corp. 

Forsyth  Div.,  Winston-Salem 
Winston  Div.,  Winston-Salem 
1  )urham  Hosiery  Mills,  No.  14,  Durham 
Dutch  Laundry,  Inc.,  High  Point 
1  )un-Well  Cleaners,  Inc.,  Elkin 
Durham  Sandwich  Co.,  Durham 
Duke  Hosiery  Coip.,  Hickory 
Duke  Power  Co. 

Tran.sportation  Dept..  Salisbury 
I  »un  Rite  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  Albemarle 
1  )tirable  Wood  Preserving  Co.,  Charlotte 
Durham  Mattress  Works,  Durham 
Dy-Dee  Supply  Co.,  Inc..  Winston-Salem 
Eastern  Transit-Storage  Co.,  Charlotte 
Economy  Cleaners,  Raleigh 
Economy  Hosiery  Finishers,  Thomasville 
Ecusta  Pai^er  Div.,  Ecusta  Paper  Corp. 
Subsidiary  of  01  in  Industries,  Inc. 

Pisgab  Forest 

.1.  M.  Edgertou  &  Son,  Inc.,  Goldsboro 
Edgcomb  Steel  Co. 

Charlotte  Plant.  Charlotte 
Elihu  Lane,  Hertford 
Elizabeth  City  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co. 

Elizabeth  City 

Elizabeth  City  Upholstering  Co. 

Elizabeth  City 


Elliott  Motor  Co.,  Oxford 
Ellis  Motor  Co.,  Henderson 
The  Englander  Co.,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Eno  Chevrolet  Co.,  Inc.,  Hillsboro 
Erwin  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Graham 
Erlanger  Mills,  Inc.,  Lexington 
Erwin  Mills,  Inc. 

Plant  No.  2,  Erwin 

Plant  No.  3,  FinishingPlant,  Cooleemee 
Plant  No.  5,  Erwin 
Esquire  Cleaners,  Charlotte 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Elizabeth  City 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Wilmington  Terminal,  Wilmington 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Raleigh 
Evans  Lumber  Co.,  Nashville 
.John  W.  Evans  Son,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Export  Leaf  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc. 

Wilson  Department,  Wilson 
Fair  Martin  Boxes,  Inc.,  Concord 
Fail-view  Cleaners,  Tarboro 
Faith  Cleaners,  Faith 
Falls  Mfg.  Co.,  Granite  Falls 
Farmers  Supply  &  Gin  Co.,  Nashville 
Farm  House  Poultry  Co.,  Inc.,  Robbins 
Farm  Tractor  &  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Henderson 

Farrell  Bonded  Warehouse,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
Fieldcrest  MiUs  (and  T  W  U ) ,  Bleachery 

Spray 

Fisher’s  Bakery  &  Sandwich  Co.,  Raleigh 
C.  J.  Fleming  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Henderson 
Fletcher  Bros.  Co.,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem 
The  Flowers  Co.,  Hickory 
R.  C.  Flynt  and  Son.,  Winston-Salem 
Foil  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  Salisbury 
Ford  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Forsyth  Royal  Crown  Bottling  Co. 

Winston-Salem 

Fox  Cleaners,  Greensboro 
Francis-Louise  Full  Fashion  Mills,  Inc. 

Valdese 

Frank  Ix  and  Sons,  Lexington 
Fremont  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Thomasville 
Friendly  Cleaners.  Raleigh 
Fulbright  Cabinet  Co.,  Hickory 
Garland  C.  Norris  Co.,  Raleigli 
Garland  Woodcraft  Co.,  Durham 
Gaston  Builders  Supply,  Gastonia 
Gastonia  Combed  Tarn  Corp. 

Jewel  Cotton  Mills,  Gastonia 
Merceriug  Plant,  Gastonia 
Gastonia  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Gastonia 
Gastonia  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
H.  A.  Garrison  Brass  Foundry,  Charlotte 
Garris  Dry  Cleaners,  Goldsboro 
Gastonia  Weaving  Co.,  Gastonia 
Gazette  Publishing  Co.,  Gastonia 
General  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  Inc. 

Henderson 

General  Plywood  Corp. 

Tarboro  Div.,  Tarboro 
Glen  Raven  Cotton  Mills,  Inc. 

Plant  No.  1.  Glen  Raven 
Gl(>n  Raven  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  Altamabaw 
Globe  IMills  Co.,  Mt.  Holly 
Goldwayne  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners 

Goldsboro 

Goldsboro  Ice  Delivery  Co.,  Goldsboro 
Goody’s  Limited,  Winston-Salem 
Graham  Dry  Cleaners,  Graham 
Granite  r>ry  Cleaners,  Granite  Falls 
Granite  City  Cleaners,  yit.  Airy 
Gray  Concrete  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

Wilson  Div.,  Wilson 

Grer-nsboro  Manufacturing  Co.,  Greensboro 
Greensboro  Overall  Co.,  Inc. 

Glue  Gem  Mfg.  Plant,  Asheboro 
Greenville  Packing  Co.,  Greenville 
Gregory  Superior  Cleaners  &  Hatters.  Inc. 

Fayetteville 

G.  and  11.  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Groves  Thread  Co..  Inc. 

Plant  No.  1,  Gastonia 
Grier  Dry  Cleaners,  Mt.  Holly 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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Guilford  Dairy  Co-operative  Assoc.,  Inc. 

Greensboro 

Gulf  Oil  Curp.,  Raleigb 
Guilford  Industries  for  the  Blind 

Greensboro 

(iurley  Motor  Co.,  Goldsboro 
H  &  B  Co.  of  Statesville,  Statesville 
H  &  H  Cleaners,  Lincolnton 
llafer  Hosiery  Mills,  Hickory 
Hagley  Tailors  &  Cleaners,  Belmont 
Hamrick  Cleaners.  Forest  City 
Hans  Rees’  Sons,  Asheville 
.Tohn  T.  Hardaker.  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Hardin  Mfg.  Co.,  Dallas 
Harmon  Motor  Co.,  Raleigh 
Hartline  Dry  Cleaning,  Salisbury 
Hamilton  Hosiery  Finishers.  Inc.,  Durham 
Hanes  Dye  &  Finishing  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Hazzard  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  Chapel  Hill 
Hemlock  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc..  Granite  Falls 
Henderson  Cleaners,  Henderson 
Henderson  I.aundry,  Inc.,  Henderson 
Henderson  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.,  Tarboro 
The  Henderson  Tobacco  Co..  Inc. 

Henderson 

Herald  Press,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Heritage  Weavers,  Inc.,  Laurinburg 
Hickory  Color  &  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

Hickory 

Hickory  Flour  Mills.  Inc.,  Hickory 
Hickory  Fry  Furniture  Co.,  Hickory 
Hickory  Overall  Co..  Hickory 
Hickory  Springs  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Hickory  Tavern  Furn.  Inc.,  Hickory 
Hickory  Upholstering  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Highland  Park  Mfg.  Co. 

Plant  No.  1,  Charlotte 
Finishing  &  Shipping  Plant,  Charlotte 
Hill  Cleaners,  Statesville 
Hillcrest  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Durham 
Highland  Bakery,  Fayetteville 
Hilker  Brothers,  Raleigh 
The  Hill  Bakery,  Chapel  Hill 
Hillsboro  Dry  Cleaners,  Hillsboro 
Hines  Lumber  Co.,  Mt.  Airy 
Hinkle  Milling  Co.,  Tliomasville 
Holder  Brothers  Mfg.  Co.,  Kernersville 
Holt  Williamson  Mfg.  Co.,  Fayetteville 
Home  Bakery,  Fayetteville 
Home  Builders  Corp.,  Inc.,  Zebulon 
Home  Ice  and  Fuel  Co. 

Plant,  Winston-Salem 
Home  Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  Co.,  Inc. 

Winston-Salem 

Home  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning 
Plant  No.  2,  Morganton 
Home  Made  Chair  Co.,  Statesville 
Home  Novelty  Co.,  Inc.,  Draper 
Honeycutt  Cleaners,  Raleigh 
Hood  Model  Dry  Cleaning  Cio..  Raleigh 
Hood  Motor  Co.,  Goldsboro 
Hoover  Hosiery  Co.,  Concord 
Horace  Lynch  Monuments,  Elizabeth  City 
George  A.  Hormel  &  Co. 

Charlotte  Branch.  Charlotte 
Horne  Dry  Cleaning  Co..  Burlington 
Houtz  and  Barwick.  Elizabeth  City 
Howard  Brothers  Mfg.  Co.,  Gastonia 
Howell  Motor  Co.,  Wiimin,gton 
Hunter  Bros,  Co.,  Inc..  Statesville 
Hutchins  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  Mt.  Airy 
Hutchison-Allgood  Printing  Co. 

Winston-Salem 

Huttig-Sash  &  Door  Co. 

Charlotte  Branch,  Charlotte 
Hy-Lan  Furniture  Co.,  Hickory 
Ideal  Cleaners,  Wilson 
Ideal  Cleaners,  Marion 
Ideal  Cleaners,  Raleigh 
Ideal  Dry  Cleaning.  Burlington 
Ideal  T.aundry.  Salisbury 
Ideal  Machine  Shops.  Inc.,  Bessemer  City 
Imperial  Tobacco  Co.,  Ltd. 

Durham  N.  C.  Branch,  Durham 
Industries  for  the  Blind.  Winston-Salem 
Ingram’s  Cleaners.  Mooresville 


International  Minerals  &  Chemical  Corp. 

Winston-Salem 

Interstate  Granite  Corp.,  Charlotte 
Interstate  Milling  Co.,  Charlotte 
Iredell  Ice  &  Fuel  Co.,  Statesville 
Irving  Knitting  Mills,  Lexington 
.1  &  J  Spinning  Mills 

Plant  No.  1,  Maiden 

Plant  No.  2,  Maiden 
.lackson  and  Bell  Co.,  Wilmington 
.lackson  Motor  Co.,  Roxboro 
Jenkins  Dry  Cleaners,  Statesville 
Charles  H.  Jenkins  Motor  Co.,  Inc. 

Edenton 

Jewel  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Thomasville 
Jimbo’s  Jumbos.  Inc..  Edenton 
Johnson  Auto  Sales  &  Service,  Henderson 
Johnson  Concrete  Co.,  Inc.,  Salisbury 
.Tohnson-Forrester  Inc. 

Cleaners  and  I.aunderers,  Durham 
Johnson  Hosiery  Mill,  Hickory 
Johnson  Motor  Co..  Inc.,  Durham 
Joy  Creme  Doughnut  Co.,  Inc.„  Shelby 
Jones  Bakeries,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem 
Jones-Snipes  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.,  Greensboro 
.lones  Chairs,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Jordan  Spinning  Co.,  Cedar  Falls 
Joyner  Memorial  Co.,  Wilson 
K  &  W  Motors,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Kannapolis  Bakery,  Kannapolis 
W.  Kaury  Co..  Inc.,  Sanford 
King’s  Dry  Cleaners,  Shelby 
W.  H.  King  Drug  Co.,  Raleigh 
Kirby-.Tones  Motor  Co..  Inc..  Roxboro 
Keith  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hickory 
Kelley  Dyeing  &  Finishing  Co.,  Charlotte 
Kelley  Iron  Works,  Charlotte 
Kemp  Specialty  Furniture  Co.,  Goldsboro 
Kenrich  Hosiery  Mill,  Charlotte 
Kepley’s  Cleaners,  East  Spencer 
Kern’s  Cakes.  Inc.,  High  Point 
Kent-Coffey  Mfg.  Co..  Lenoir 
Klopman  Mills,  Inc.,  Asheboro 
Knit-Sox  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Krahnke  Dry  Cleaners,  Whiteville 
Krispy-Kreme  Corp.,  Winston-Salem 
Kroehler  Mfg.  Co.  of  North  Carolina,  Inc. 

Charlotte 

Lafayette  Cleaners,  Shelby 

Lake  City  Laundry,  Marion 

Landis  Dry  Cleaners,  Landis 

Landis  Milling  Co.,  Landis 

Lanes  Laundry.  Greensboro 

Lassiter  Corp..  Charlotte 

Latta’s  Tailoring  Shop,  Roxboro 

Laurinburg  Plywood  Corp.,  Laurinburg 

laiwing’s  Cleaners,  Lincolnton 

Lawrence  Dry  Cleaners.  Elkin 

Ijcach  Service  Cleaners,  Littleton 

Leaksville  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.,  Leaksville 

Leaksville  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Leaksville 

l>ee’s  Hand  Laundry,  Raleigh 

Lee’s  Steam  Laundry,  Rutherfordton 

I. eonard  Cleaners,  High  Point 
Lenoir  Cleaners,  Lenoir 
Lenoir  Mills,  Inc.,  I.enoir 
Lenoir  Mirror  Co.,  Lenoir 
Lenoir  Roofing  Co.,  Lenoir 
Lenwood  Manufacturing  Co. 

Plant  No.  2,  Lenwood 
Lexington  Ice  and  Coal,  Lexin.gton 
Lexington  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lexington 
Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc. 

Wilson  Div.,  Wilson 
Lincoln  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners 

Lincolnton 

Linde  Bakery,  Inc..  Winston-Salem 
Lorimer  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Knitting  Department,  Burlington 
Louise  Knitting  Mills  Co.,  Durham 
Lovelady  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Valdese 
Lynn  Service  Garage,  Raleigh 

J.  O.  McAuley,  Statesville 
McCracken  Oil  Co.,  Henderson 
McCraw  Dry  Cleaners,  Shelby 
McCrory  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Asheboro 
McPar  Hosiery  Mill,  Inc..  Marion 
Guy  V.  McKee,  Goldsboro 
McKelvie  Machine  Co.,  Gastonia 


McLamb  Monument  Co.,  Goldsboro 
McLeod  Leather  &  Belting  Co.,  Greensboro 
M  &  S  Cleaners,  Salisbury 
Maddox  Stafford  Stone  Works,  Durham 
Maiden  Flour  Mill^  Inc.,  Malden 
Main  Avenue  Cleaners,  Newton 
Manchester  Board  &  Paper  Co. 

Roanoke  Rapids  Branch 

Roanoke  Rapids 

Mangum’s  Dry  Cleaners,  Hillsboro 
Manual  Arts  Department 

Swannanoa  VA  Hospital,  Oteen 
Marion  Dry  Cleaners,  Marion 
Marion  Manufacturing  Co..  Marion 
John  Massey  Hosiery  Co.,  Valdese 
Master  Cleaners,  Shelby 
Master  Cleaners,  Statesville 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corp. 

Greensboro  Plant,  Greensboro 
Maurice  Mills  Co.,  Thomasville 
Maxwell  Insecticide  Co.,  Raleigh 
May  Cleaners,  Henderson 
Mayfield  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  Norlina 
Mayhew’s  Cleaners,  Mooresville 
Mayflower  Laundry,  Fayetteville 
Mayo  Knitting  INIill,  Inc.,  Tarboro 
The  Mebane  Co..  Mebane 
ISIebane  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners,  Mebane 
Mecklenburg  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Mecklenburg  Specialities,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Melrose  Hosiery  Mills 

Plant  No.  1,  High  Point 
Metal  Finishing  Corp..  Charlotte 
Michaelian  &  Kohlberg,  Inc. 

Hendersonville 

Midway  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Hickory 
A.  Milder’s  Sons,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem 
Miller-Brunson.  Durham 
Miller-Hurst,  Inc.,  Durham 
Minerals  &  Metals  Corp.,  Murphy 
Model  Furniture,  Inc.,  Lexington 
Modern  Cleaners,  Asheville 
Modern  Laundry,  Elizabeth  City 
Modern  Cleaners,  Gastonia 
Modern  Poultry,  High  Point 
Modern  Cleaners,  Marion 
Modern  Cleaners,  Statesville 
Modern  Cleaners,  Whiteville 
Modern  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners,  Inc. 

Wilmington 

Modern  Cleaners,  Winston-Salem 
iNIonitor  Roller  Mills,  Walnut  Cove 
Monroe  Bakery  Co.,  Inc..  Monroe 
Montsinger’s,  Inc.,  Durham 
Mooresville  Bakery,  Mooresville 
Morgan  Cotton  Mills,  Inc. 

Rayon  Plant,  Laurel  Hill 
Sewing  Room.  Laurel  Hill 
Morris  Hosiery  Mills,  Denton 
Morri.son  Furniture  &  Fixture  Co. 

Statesville 

Morton’s  Bakery,  Greenville 
Moss-Marlow  Building  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Moss  Trucking  Co..  Inc..  Charlotte 
Motor  Sales  Co..  Inc.,  Henderson 
The  Mount  Airy  News,  Mt.  Airy 
Mount  Airy  Times  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Mount  Airy 

Mt.  Pleasant  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Motor  Bearing  &  Parts,  Inc.,  Durham 
Murphy-.Tenkins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Tarboro 
National  Cleaners,  Asheville 
National  Cleaners,  Elizabeth  City 
National  Cylinder  Gas  (’o. 

Charlotte  Plant,  Charlotte 
Nelly  Bee  Products.  Hickory 
New  Durham  Dry  Cleaners,  Durham 
New  Era  Cleaners,  Greensboro 
New  Home  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners 

Robbins 

New  Method  Laundry,  Greensboro 
New  Service  Laundry,  Inc.,  High  Point 
New  Method  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners,  Inc. 

Durham 

New  Way  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  Inc. 

Charlotte 

(Continued  on  page  7) 
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The  News-IIerald.  Morganton 
Newton  Dry  Cleaners,  Wilmington 
Newton  Glove  Mfg.  Co.,  Newton 
Newton’s,  Inc.,  Cameron  Village,  Raleigh 
Norlander-Yound  Machine  Co.,  Gastonia 
Norman  Lumber  Co.,  Norman 
Norris  Grain  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc. 

Elizabeth  City 

North  Carolina  Dyeing  &  Finishing  Co. 

Greensboro 

North  Carolina  Gas  Corp..  Lexington 
North  Carolina  News  Co.,  Durham 
The  N.  C.  Hickory  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.  Reidsville 
North  Carolina  Pulp  Co.,  Plymouth 
North  Hickory  Furniture  Co.,  Hickory 
North  State  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Henderson 

North  State  Pyrophyllite  Co.,  Inc. 

Pomona 

.John  Norwood  Distributor.  Raleigh 
Nu-Vogue  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Graham 
Nu-M'ay  Cleaners,  Carrhoro 
Nu-Way  Cleaners,  Lincolnton 
Nu-Way  Cleaners,  Roxhoro 
Nu-Way  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners 

Granite  Falls 

The  Observer  Co..  Charlotte 
Ocean  Motor  Sales,  Inc.,  Wilmington 
O’Crowley’s  Cleaners,  Inc.,  Wilmington 
Odell  Hardware  Co.,  Greensboro 
O.  K.  Rubber  Welders,  Charlotte 
Old  Dominion  P>ox  Co. 

Burlington  Plant.  Burlington 
Charlotte  Plant,  Charlotte 
Ormond  Wholesale  Co.,  Greenville 
Ornamental  Stone  Co.,  Charlotte 
Owen  Motor  Co.,  Oxford 
Oxford  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners,  Oxford 
Oxford  Public  Ledger.  Oxford 
P  &  P  Chair  Co.,  Asheboro 
Package  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Paola  Cotton  Mills,  Inc..  Statesville 
Paramount  Cleaners,  Goldsboro 
Paramount  Cleaners,  Wilson 
Paramount  Motor  Sales  Co.,  Hickory 
Parks-Cramer  Company 

Charlotte  Plant,  Charlotte 
Parks  Lumber  Co.,  Inc..  Hallison 
Parrish  Bakeries,  Inc.,  Salisbury 
Pasquotank  Fertilizer  Co.,  Elizabeth  City 
Pate-Dawson  Motor  Co.,  Goldsboro 
Payden’s  Cleaners  &  Dyers,  Salisbury 
Pearsall  and  Co.,  Wilmmgton 
Peerless  Cleaners,  Raleigh 
Peeler’s  Printery,  Salisbury 
Peerless  Dry  Cleaners.  Oakboro 
Pell  Paper  Box  Co.,  Elizabeth  City 
Pender  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  Raleigh 
M.  M.  Pennell  and  Sons.  Lenoir 
Penny  Jones  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  Elizabeth  City 
Peoples  Building  &  Supply  Co.,  Rocky  Mount 
Pepsi  Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Inc.,  Greenville 
Perfecting  Service  Co.,  Charlotte 
Perry  Neon  Sign  Co.,  Charlotte 
Pictorial  Engraving  Co.,  Charlotte 
Piedmont  Candy  Co.,  Lexington 
Piedmont  Cleaners,  Morganton 
Pete’s  Cleaners,  Welcome 
Piedmont  Cleaners  &  Dyers,  Lenoir 
Piedmont  Construction  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Piedmont  Dry  Cleaners,  Albemarle 
Piedmont  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Piedmont  Feed  Mills,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Piedmont  Machine  Co.,  Gastonia 
Piedmont  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Statesville 

Piedmont  Mop  Co..  Inc..  Charlotte 
,1.  D.  Pike  Motor  Co.,  Goldsboro 
Pine  State  Knitwear  Co.,  Mt.  Airy 
Poole’s  Pie  Shop,  Raleigh 
Pomona  Terra  Cotton  Co.,  Pomona 
Pound  &  Moore  Co. 

Printing  Plant.  Charlotte 
M.  R.  Pounds  Dry  Cleaning  &  Tailoring 

Concord 

Power  Brake  Co.,  Charlotte 


Powell-Stewart  Motor  Co.,  Raleigh 
Pre.s-On-Switch  Co.,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem 
Proctor  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  Salisbury 
Planters  Fertilizer  &  Phosphate  Co. 

Charlotte  Plant,  Charlotte 
Pless  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  China  Grove 
Plymouth  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc.,  High  Point 
Public  Service  Co.  of  N.  C. 

Concord  Div.,  Concord 
Puritan  Furniture  Mfg.  Co.,  Hickory 
Puritan  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  Kannapolis 
Quality  Bakery,  Asheville 
Quality  Block  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Quality  Cleaners,  Albemarle 
Quality  Cleaners,  Carrboro 
Quality  Cleaners,  Gastonia 
Quality  Cieaners,  Raleigh 
Quality  Cleaners,  Wilson 
Quality  Cleaners,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem 
Quality  Dry  Cleaners,  Granite  Falls 
Quality  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  Inc. 

Rocky  Mount 

Quality  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Quality  Dry  Cleaning  Co.,  High  Point 
Queen  City  Engraving  Co..  Charlotte 
Queen  City  Mattress  &  Upholstery  Co. 

Charlotte 

R.  C.  Cleaners,  Cliffside 
Rainbow  Cleaners,  Greenville 
Rainbow  Cleaners  &  Laundry,  Goldsboro 
Raleigh  Diaper  Service,  Raleigh 
Raleigh  Laundry,  Raleigh 
Raleigh  Linen  Service,  Raleigh 
Raleigh  INIack  Sales,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Raleigh  Nehi  Bottling  Co.,  Raleigh 
Raney  Chevrolet  Co.,  M’ilmington 
Raulfs  Cleaners  &  Tailors,  Elizabeth  City 
Rectors  Cleaners.  Tryon 
Rectors  Laundry,  Tryon 
Regan  Spinning  Div. 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
Retreading  Equipment  Co..  Charlotte 
Rex  Cleaners,  Elizabeth  City 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

No.  2  Redrying  House,  Winston-Salem 
No.  4  Cigarette  Factory. 

Winston-Salem 

No.  60  S.P.D.,  Winston-Salem 
No.  97  Cigarette  Factory. 

Winston-Salem 

Engineering  Dept.,  Air  Condit.  Div., 

Winston-Salem 
Engineering  Dept.,  Construction  Div.. 

Winston-Saiem 

Engineering  Dept.,  Millwright  Div., 

Winston-Salem 

Engineering  Dept.,  Power  and 

Steam  Div.,  Winston-Salem 
Engineering  Dept.,  Sheet  Metal  Div.. 

Winston-Salem 
Fail  Plant,  Winston-Salem 
Greensboro  Rtnlrying  Plant, 

Winston-Salem 
Trucking  &  Storage  Dept., 

Winston-Salem 

Rhyne-Rudisill  Dry  Cleaners.  Stanley 
Richmond  Motor  Co..  Hilisboro 
Ridgeway  Hosiery  iSIill,  Co.,  Newton 
Right  Way  Cieaners.  Spindale 
Rightway  Laundry,  Spindale 
Roberts  Co.,  Sanford 
Robertson  Chemical  (’orp. 

Wilmington  Plant,  Wilmington 
W.  L.  Robinson  Co.,  Inc.,  Durham 
Rochelle  Cleaners,  Elizabeth  City 
Rockfish-Mebane  Yarn  Mills.  Inc. 

Plant  No.  1,  Hope  Mills 
Rockingham  Bakery,  Rockingham 
Rockingham  Block  and  Ready-Mix  Co. 

.  Spray 

Rockwell  Milling  Co..  Rockwell 
Rocky  Mount  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners,  Inc. 

Rocky  Mount 

Rolling  Pin  Bake  Shop  No.  2,  Durham 
Rollins  Cleaners,  Farmville 
W.  P.  Rose  Supply  Co..  Goldsboro 
Ross  Furniture  Co.,  Inc.,  Statesvilie 
Rowan  Cooperative  Dairy.  Inc.,  Salisbury 
Rowan  Mills  Gin,  Salisbury 


Roxboro  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Co., 

Roxboro 

Roxboro  Motors,  Inc.,  Roxboro 
Royal  Baking  Co.,  Retail  Store,  Raleigh 
Royal  Cleaners  &  Dyers,  Fayetteville 
Royal  Crown  Bottling  Co.,  Elizabeth  City 
Royal  Sandwich  &  Food  Co.,  Durham 
Royfieid  &  Stewart,  Inc.,  Gastonia 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Wilmington 

Plant,  Wilmington 
Ruby  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Runnymcde  Mills,  Inc.,  Tarboro 
Saco-Lowell  Shops,  Sanford  Div.,  Sanford 
Salisbury  Lumber  &  Supply  Co.,  Salisbury 
Sandhurst  Mills,  Inc.,  Rockingham 
Sanitary  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners,  Durham 
Sartin’s  Dry  Cleaning,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Sartin’s  Dry  Cleaning  &  Laundry,  Inc. 

Winston-Salem 

Saunders  Motor  Co.  &  Service  Station 

Oxford 

J.  Winston  Sawyer  Monument  &  Granite 
Works,  Elizabeth  City 
Schoenith,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Scotland  Mills,  Inc.,  Laurinburg 
Scotts  Dry  Cleaners.  Greenville 
Scott  Motor  Co.,  Goldsboro 
Scott  Roberts  Co.,  Inc.,  Durham 
Security  Upholstering  Co.,  High  Point 
Seeman  Printery,  Inc.,  Durham 
Self  Service  Laundry,  Raieigh 
Sellers  Manufacturing  Co.,  Silk  Dept. 

Saxapahaw 

Service  Dry  Cleaners,  Lincolnton 
Service  Cleaners,  Albemarle 
Service  Cleaners,  Lenoir 
Service  Dry  Cleaners.  Roxboro 
Service  (Jleaners,  Rutherfordton 
Setz-Right  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Seven-Up  Asheville  Co.,  Inc.,  Biltmore 
Shadowbrook  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Burlington 

Sharpe  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Graham 
Shelby  Creamery  Co.,  Shelby 
Shepherd  Bros.  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Sherrill  Lumber  Co.,  Statesville 
Shoat  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc..  Concord 
A.  L.  Shover  and  Sons,  Statesville 
Shuford  Mills,  Inc.,  Main  Mill.  Hickory 
Shuford  Mills.  Inc.,  Cord  Mill, Hickory 
Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Caromount  Div.,  Rocky  Mount 
Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilson  Div. 

Wilson 

Siler  City  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc., 

Siler  City 

Siler  City  Milis,  Inc.,  Siler  City 

Sir  Walter  Cash  &  Carry  Laundry,  Raleigh 

Skyland  Textile  Co.,  Morganton 

O.  W.  Slane  Glass  Co.,  Statesville 

Smith’s  Cleaners,  Wilmington 

L.  W.  Smith  Cleaning  Works 

Elizabeth  City 

G.  W.  Smith  Lumber  Co.,  Lexington 

Z.  Griff  Smith  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.,  Reidsville 
Smith-Phillips  Lumber  Co..  Winston-Salem 
Smith-Prevost  Cleaners,  Chapel  Hill 
Smith  Printing  Co.,  Lenoir 
Smith  T'extile  Apron  Co..  Gastonia 
Smoky  Mountain  Distributors,  Biltmore 
Siiipes-Crowell  Lumber  Co.,  Stoneville 
Snowflake  Laundry  Co.,  Inc..  Shelby 
Snow  White  Laundry,  Raleigh 
Spick  and  Span  Cleaners.  Burlington 
Spirittine  Chemical  Co.,  Inc..  Wilmington 
Soderherg  &  Stern,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
So-IIy  Products,  Inc.,  Biltmore 
Somerset  Mills,  Inc.,  Roxboi’o 
Southeastern  Magnesia  &  Asbestos  Co. 

('harlotte 

Southeastern  Radio  Suppiy  Co.,  Raleigh 
q'he  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

Charlotte  Plant,  Charlotte 
Davidson  Plant,  Charlotte 
Tarboro  Div..  Tarboro 
Wadesboro  Plant,  Wadesboro 
Southern  Cushion  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory 

(Continued  on  page  S) 
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Southern  Dairies,  Inc. 

Charlotte  Plant,  Charlotte 
Greensboro 

Rocky  Mount  Plant,  Rocky  Mount 
Southern  Dry  Cleaners,  Inc.,  Durham 
Southern  Electrical  Ecpiip.  Co.,  Charlotte 
Soi;thern  Friction  Materials  Co.,  Charlotte 
Southern  Grain  &  Provision  Co.,  Inc. 

Wilson 

Southern  Knitwear  Mills,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Southland  Manufacturing  Co.,  tVilmington 
Southern  I’arts  &  Electric,  Inc.,  Durham 
Southern  Reneedling  Works,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
Southern  Steel  Stampings,  Inc. 

Winston-Salem 

Southern  Storage  &  Distribution  Co. 

Durham 

Standard  Cleaners,  Henderson 
Standard  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Century  Div.,  Burlington 
Esquire  Socks  Warehouse,  Burlington 
Full  Fashioned  Div.,  Burlington 
Pittshoro  Div.,  Pittsboro 
Statesville 

Standard  Ice  &  Fuel  Co.,  Charlotte 
Standard  Motor  Parts  Machine  Shop 

Henderson 

Standard  Supply  Co.,  Inc., 

Greenville  Branch,  Greenville 
Standard  Tile  &  Marble  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Stanley  Cleaners,  Stanley 
Stanley  Mills  Div.,  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co., Inc. 

Stanley 

Stanly  Dairies,  Inc.,  Albemarle 
Stanly  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.,  Albemarle 
Star  Cleaners,  Creedmoor 
Star  Cleaners,  Tarboro 
Star  Dry  Cleaners,  Kannapolis 
Star  Milling  Co.,  Statesville 
Statesville  Daily  Record,  Statesville 
Statesville  Div.,  The  Seminole  Mills 

Statesville 

Statesville  Lanudry  &  Dry  Cleaners 

Statesville 

Statesville  Throwing  Mills,  Statesville 
Statesville  Upholstery  C^).,  Statesville 
Steifel  Mattress  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Sterling  Knitters,  Inc.,  Hickory 
,1.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Carter  Fabrics 
Div.  Greensboro  Plant,  Greensboro 
Stewart  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
Stewart  Spindle  Co.,  Gastonia 
Stimpson  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Statesville 
Stirewalt  Hosiery  Mill,  Hickory 
Stokes  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.,  Walnut  Cove 
Stovall’s  Brass  Foundry,  Gastonia 
Stream  Line  Tools,  Inc.,  Conover 
Streetman  Novelty  Furniture  Co., 

Lexington 

Stroupe  Mirror  Co.,  Thomasville 
Strowd  Motor  Co..  Inc.,  Chapel  Hill 
Summer  Hosiery  Mill,  Gastonia 
S'unshine  Cleaners,  Kannapolis 
Sunshine  Laundry  of  Rocky  Mt.,  Inc. 

Rocky  Mt. 

Sun  Printing  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Superior  Bolster  Co.,  Gastonia 
Sui)ericr  Cleaners  &  Laundryette 

Winston-Salem 

Superior  Cleaners,  Asheville 
SuiK-rior  Dry  Cleaners,  High  Point 
Sui>erior  Manufacturing  Co.. 

Winston-Salem 

Superior  Oil  Co.,  Salisbury 
Super  Service  Cleaners,  Salisbury 
Supreme  Dry  Cleaners,  Burlington 
Surratt  Hosiery  Mills,  Newsom 
Swain-Mcl.ain  H  isiery  Mill,  Thomasville 
Swannanoa  Laundry,  Inc.,  Asheville 
B.  Swartz  &  Co.,  Winston-Salem 
Swift  &  Co. 

Wilmington  Branch,  Wilmington 
Winston-Salem  Plant.  Winston-Salem 
Plant  Food  Div.,  Greensboro  Plant 

Greensboro 


Swift  Candy  Co.,  Charlotte 
Tabor  City  Cleaners,  Tabor  City 
Taggart’s  Cleaners,  Salisbury 
Taylor  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  Aberdeen 
Taylor  Clay  Products,  Salisbury 
Taylor’s  Printing  Co.,  Roxboro 
Tarboro  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Tarboro 
Tarboro  Concrete  &  Building  Supplies,  Inc. 

Tarboro 

Tar  Heel  Upholstering  Co.,  High  Point 
Tarboro  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  Tarboro 
Tarboro  Printing  Co.,  Inc.,  Tarboro 
Tasty  Bake  Shop,  Durham 
Teague  Brothers  Cleaners,  Hickory 
Textiles.  Inc. 

Mutual  Plant,  Gastonia 
Pinkney  Plant,  Gastonia 
Seminole  Plant,  Gastonia 
Textron  Southern,  Inc.,  Louise  Plant 

Charlotte 

,1.  R.  Thomas  Ice  and  Coal  Co. 

Winston  Salem 

q’homasville  Bedding  Co.,  Thomasville 
Thomasville  Chair  Co. 

Plant  C,  Thomasville 
Plant  F,  Thoma.sville 
Plant  V,  Thomasville 
Thomasville  Furniture  Corp.,  Thomasville 
Tide  Water  Power  Co. 

Fayetteville  Division,  Wilmington 
Kinston  Division,  Wilmington 
Moi-ehead  City  Division.  Wilmington 
New  Bern  Division,  Wilmington 
Washington  Divison,  Wilmington 
Whiteville  Division,  Wilmington 
Todd  Motors,  Wendell 
S.  S.  Toler  &  Son.,  Rocky  Mount 
Traditional  Furniture  Shops,  Inc. 

Winston-Salem 

Trailmobile,  Inc.,  Charlotte  Branch 

Charlotte 

Triangle  Body  Works,  Winston-Salem 
Troutman  Shirt  Co.,  Inc..  Troutman 
Travora  Textiles,  Inc. 

Plant  No.  1,  Graham 
Finishing  Plant,  Graham 
Tuscarora  Cotton  Mill,  Mt.  Pleasant 
Twin  City  Cleaners,  Newton 
Twin  City  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

Winston-Salem 
Twin-States  Equipment  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Lhieeda  Cleaners,  Kannapolis 
Union  Mirror  Co.,  Lenoir 
United  Rayon  Mills,  Knitting  Div.,  Old  Fort 
U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  Seaboard  Mills 

Burlington 

University  Cleaners,  Carrboro 
University  Motors,  Inc.,  Durham 
Valdese  Cleaners  &  Dyers,  Valdese 
Valdese  AVeavers,  Inc.,  Valdese 
A’ann  B.  Stringfield.  Thomasville 
A’ariety  Bake  Shop,  Charlotte 
A'eteran  Building  Block  Co. 

Winston-Salem 

A’ick  Chemical  Co.,  Plant  No.  2, 

AA’endover  Ave.,  Greensboro 
Viewmont  Hosiery  Mills,  Hickory 
Village  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  Inc.,  Carrboro 
A’irginia-Carollna  Chemical  Corp.. 

Wadesboro 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corp. 

Charlotte  Plant,  Charlotte 
Wilmington  Plant,  Wilmington 
Vogue  Dry  Cleaners,  Inc.,  High  Point 
AVadesboro  Dry  Cleaners,  Wadesboro 
AA'ade’s  Dry  Cleaning  Co.,  Greensboro 
AAhildensian  Bakery,  Lenoir 
Waldensian  Pitt  Baking  Co.,  Greenville 
AAhilker  Motor  Co..  Salisbury 
AA’all  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

AVinston-Salem 

AA’ake  Manufacturing  Co..  Inc., 

Fuquay  Springs 

AA’alton  Knitting  Alills,  Inc.,  Hickory 
AVarlong  Mfg.  Co..  Conover 
AA'atkins-Sydnor,  Inc..  Henderson 
R.  P.  AVatson  Co.,  AA'ilson 
AVayne  Ice  and  Coal  Co.,  Goldsboro 
The  AA’earn  Lumber  Co.,  Charlotte 


W.  H.  Weatherly  Co.,  Elizabeth  City 
J.  M.  AVeeks  Motor  Co.,  Elizabeth  City 
Weil’s  Fertilizer  AA’orks,  Inc.,  Goldsboro 
AA’ennonah  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Lexington 
AVestern  Carolina  Furn.  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory 
AA'’heless  Sales  Co.,  Louisburg 
AA’hesnant  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Plant  No.  1 

Hickory 

AVhlte  Bros.  Block  i&  Bldg.  Supply 

Jonesville 

AA^hite  Furniture  Co. 

Hillsboro  Plant,  Hillsboro 
AARiitehurst  Cleaning  AVorks,  Elizabeth  City 
AA'hites  Laundry  &  Cleaners  Inc.,  Goldsboro 
AVhite  Star  Laundry,  Durham 
AVhiteville  Laundry,  AVhiteville 
AA’hiting  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Whitts  Pressing  &  Dry  Cleaners,  Roxboro 
AViley’s  Mounmental  AA’orks,  Gastonia 
Wilkes-Barre  Lace  Mfg.  Co. 

Chadwick  Plant,  Charlotte 
AVilkes  Hosiery  Mills  Company 

N.  Wilkesboro 

Willard  Smelting  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte 

G.  B.  AVilliams,  Robbins 

Williams  Dry  Cleaners,  Oxford 

J.  F.  AVillis  Sheet  Metal  Works,  Raleigh 

AA’ilmington  Printing  Co.,  Wilmington 

AVilson  Awning  &  Tent  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilson 

Wilson  Bedding  Co.,  AVilson 

AA’ilson  Cleaners,  Morganton 

AVilson  and  Co.,  Inc.,  Raleigh 

The  Wilson  Daily  Times,  Wilson 

AA’ilson  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  AVilson 

AA’ilson  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Wilson 

AA’ilson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Wilson 

Wilson  Tobacco  Co.,  AVilson 

AVilson  Uzzle,  Inc.,  Raleigh 

AVilson- AVhitener  Knox  Co.,  High  Point 

Windy  City  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  Hickory 

Winston-Salem  Casket  Co.,  Winston-Salem 

AVinston-Salem  Laundry  Dry  Cleaning 

Winston-Salem 

AVisteria  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
Wrenn’s  Cleaners,  Kannapolis 
Wysong  &  Miles  Co.,  AVysong  &  Mills 
Foundry,  Inc.,  Greensboro 
J.  Zagora  Machine  &  Gear  Co.,  Inc., 

Charlotte 

Zimmerman  &  Co.,  Elizabeth  City 
Y.  and  J.  Upholstering  Co.,  Durham 


Red  Springs  Plant  Sets 
World  Safety  Record 

The  Red  Springs,  N.  C.,  Division  of  Rob¬ 
bins  Mills,  Inc.,  was  reiwrted  by  the  South¬ 
ern  Pines  Pilot  as  having  set  a  world 
safety  record  for  rayon  plants  as  of  August 
23. 

According  to  the  story  in  the  Pilot,  the 
Red  Springs  Division,  which  employs  some 
1,000  workers,  on  August  23  had  operated 
a  total  of  6,452,821  manhous  without  a 
lost-time  injury.  This  record  surpassed  the 
6,292,821  manhours  world  record  which 
had  been  set  previously  by  a  Tennessee 
rayon  mill. 

The  plan  under  which  this  fine  record 
was  made  consists  of  an  eight-point  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  program,  according  to  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  company.  The  program  includes 
(1)  sustained  management  .support,  (2) 
planned  safety  organization,  (3)  employee 
safety  education,  (4)  responsibility  of  su¬ 
pervisors,  (5)  suggestions  from  employees. 
(6)  first  aid  facilities,  (7)  safety  inspec¬ 
tions,  and  (8)  accident  investigations. 

A  safety  celebration,  with  elaborately 
staged  festivities,  was  given  for  all  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  plant.  The  organization  has 
as  its  next  objective  a  7-million  manhour 
injury-free  goal. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Burean  of  Eabor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

August,  1952  Compared  with  July,  1952 


NOJI-FARM  EMPLOYMENT 
EP  17,200  IN  ALGLST 

Large  Increases  Reported  in 
Stemmeries  and  Textiles 


INDUSTRY 

Net 

Change 

From 

Percent  Change 
From 

Ang. 

July 

Ang. 

7/62 

7/62 

8/61 

1952 

1952 

1951 

To 

8/52 

To 

8/62 

To 

8/62 

{In  thousands  of  employees) 


Nonagricultural  Employment*  _ 995.3 

Manufacturing  _ 433.7 

Durable  Goods  — . - _ _ 107.9 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 325.8 

Nonmanufacturing  _ .561.6 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries _ 2.5 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _  6.6 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _  3.1 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  _  43.3 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _  32.2 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _  4.8 

Wooden  Containers  _ 2.8 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products _  31.9 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring _  29.5 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products -  7.0 

Other  Durable  Goods’  - 13.5 


nondurable  Goods 


Textile  Mill  Products  _ 229.1 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _  60.6 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  - 99.1 

Knitting  Mills  — - - - - -  57.3 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  -  22.7 

Seamless  Hosiery  _  26.3 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products  —  13.5 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _  7.5 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _  22.7 

Bakery  Products  -  5.7 

Beverage  Industries  _  4.7 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _  32.7 

Cigarettes  _ _  -  13.2 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants . —  17.2 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _ 9.0 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Pai)erboard  Mills -  6.6 

Prt.,  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  — - -  6.9 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  -  8.4 

Other  Nondurable  Goods’  - - —  3.5 


Nonmanufacturing 


Mining  _ 

Non-metallic  mining  - - 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  _ 
Transportation  (except  R.  R.)  — 

Public  Utilities  - - - 

Trade  _ 

Wholesale  _ 

Retail  _ 

Retail  General  Merchandise  — 

Department  Stores  - 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 

Retail  Food  Stores  - 

Grocery  Stores  - - 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  . 

Service  _ _ _ 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  - 

Personal  Services  - 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners  - 

Government  _ 

Contract  Construction  - 


......  3.3 

_  3.0 

......  62.0 

......  26.2 

_  18.2 

....._183.1 

. _  42.3 

......140.8 

......  33.2 

_  15.4 

......  9.4 

_ 26.6 

_  21.0 

......  25.1 

. .  88.5 

......  6.8 

......  24.7 

_  14.7 

_ 117.6 

.._  82.0 


978.1 

967.6 

-fl7.2 

+ 

1.8 

-b 

2.9 

415.5 

431.0 

-f-18.2 

+ 

4.4 

+ 

0.6 

107.8 

104.5 

-b  0.1 

-b 

0.1 

+ 

3.3 

307.7 

326.5 

-fl8.1 

+ 

5.9 

. — 

0.2 

562.6 

536.6 

—  1.0 

— 

0.2 

+ 

4.7 

2.6 

2.7 

—  0.1 

—  3.8 

—  7.4 

6.7 

7.1 

—  0.1 

—  1.5 

—  7.0 

3.0 

3.2 

+  0.1 

-b  3.3 

—  3.1 

43.4 

43.5 

—  0.1 

—  0.2 

—  0.5 

32.4 

31.8 

—  0.2 

—  0.6 

+  1.3 

4.7 

5.2 

-b  0.1 

+  2.1 

—  7.7 

2.8 

2.8 

31.7 

30.2 

-b  0.2 

-b  0.6 

-b  5.6 

29.3 

27.9 

-b  0.2 

-b  0.7 

-b  5.7 

7.1 

7.3 

—  0.1 

—  1.4 

—  4.1 

13.3 

10.5 

-b  0.2 

-b  0.1 

-b28.6 

221.7 

229.4 

+  7.4 

-b  3.3 

—  0.1 

57.5 

60.9 

-b  3.1 

-b  5.4 

—  0.5 

97.6 

100.8 

-b  1.5 

-b  1.5 

—  1.7 

55.2 

55.5 

+  2.1 

-b  3.8 

-b  3.2 

22.5 

23.8 

-b  0.2 

-b  0.9 

—  4.6 

25.1 

24.4 

+  1.2 

-b  4.8 

-b  7.8 

13.3 

12.6 

-b  0.2 

-b  1.5 

+  7.1 

7.5 

6.7 

-bll.9 

23.3 

22.0 

—  0.6 

—  2.6 

-b  3.2 

5.8 

5.5 

—  0.1 

—  1.7 

-b  3.6 

4.6 

4.5 

+  0.1 

-b  2.2 

-b  4.4 

22.0 

34.7 

-blO.7 

-b48.6 

—  5.8 

13.0 

12.5 

-b  0.2 

-b  1.5 

-b  5.6 

6.6 

19.7 

-blO.6 

-bl60.6 

—12.7 

8.8 

8.9 

-f  0.2 

-b  2.3 

-b  1.1 

6.5 

6.5 

+  0.1 

-b  1.5 

-b  1.5 

6.9 

6.6 

-b  4.5 

8.3 

8.6 

+  0.1 

+  1.2 

—  2.3 

3.4 

3.7 

-b  0.1 

-b  2.9 

—  5.4 

3.4 

3.5 

—  0.1 

—  2.9 

—  5.7 

3.0 

3.2 

—  6.3 

61.5 

59.2 

-b  0.5 

-b  0.8 

+  4.'< 

25.7 

24.0 

-b  0.5 

-f  1.9 

-b  9.2 

18.3 

17.3 

—  0.1 

—  0.5 

-b  5.2 

181.9 

178.3 

+  1.2 

-b  0.7 

-b  2.7 

42.1 

40.9 

-b  0.2 

-b  0.5 

-b  3.4 

139.8 

137.4 

+  1.0 

-b  0.7 

-b  2.5 

32.2 

33.2 

-b  1.0 

-b  3.1 

15.1 

15.2 

-b  0.3 

-b  2.0 

+  1-3 

8.9 

9.2 

-b  0.5 

-b  5.6 

-b  2.2 

26.9 

24.4 

—  0.3 

—  1.1 

-b  9.0 

21.3 

19.0 

—  0.3 

—  1.4 

-blO.5 

25.5 

23.2 

—  0.4 

—  1.6 

-b  8.2 

88.9 

87.5 

—  0.4 

—  0.5 

+ 

6.8 

5.7 

-bl9.3 

25.0 

25.3 

—  0.3 

—  1.2 

—  2.4 

14.9 

15.0 

—  0.2 

—  1.3 

—  2.0 

117.6 

116.9 

+ 

83.8 

68.0 

—  1.8 

—  2.1 

-b20.6 

•Estimates  include  all  iull-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  during 
the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

••Preliminary.  ,  ,  ,  , 

’Includes  electrical  machinery;  transportation  equipment;  and  Instruments. 

« Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  ;  petroleum  products. 


Nonagricultural  employment  increased 

17.200  in  North  Carolina  during  August. 

The  increase  resulted  from  an  employ¬ 
ment  upswing  of  7,400  shared  by  all 
branches  of  the  textile  industry  and  a 
seasonal  rise  of  10,600  in  tobacco  stem¬ 
meries  and  redrying  plants.  Employment 
also  increased  1,000  in  retail  trade  and  500 
in  transportation.  Minor  gains  were  re¬ 
ported  by  furniture,  fabricated  metals,  a]> 
l)arel,  paper  and  chemicals  manufacturing, 
and  by  wholesale  trade  establishments. 

Seasonal  employment  decreases  reixirted 
during  August  totaled  1,800  in  the  con¬ 
tract  construction  industry,  600  in  food 
products  manufacturing,  400  in  personal 
service  industries  and  400  in  finance,  in¬ 
surance  and  real  estate.  Smaller  employ¬ 
ment  losses  were  reported  by  primary 
metals,  machinery,  lumber  and  timber  pro¬ 
ducts,  stone,  clay,  and  glass,  mining,  pub¬ 
lic  utilities,  and  grocery  stores. 

The  August  employment  increase  brought 
the  State’s  total  non-farm  employment  fig¬ 
ure  to  995,300 — the  highest  figure  to  be 
recorded  since  last  December’s  all-time 
high  of  1,002,800.  The  total  was  nearly 
three  per  cent  above  the  employment  level 
of  August,  1951. 

The  average  North  Carolina  factory 
worker  put  in  nearly  40  hours  a  week  dur¬ 
ing  August,  earning  $47.79  at  an  average 
rate  of  $1.20  an  hour.  Weekly  earnings 
were  up  72  cents  due  to  a  longer  workweek. 

Substantial  wage  increases  during  the 
month  were  reported  by  a  few  primary 
metals  and  electrical  machinery  firms. 
The  average  hourly  wage  in  primary  met¬ 
als  climbed  nine  cents  to  $1.56  and  weekly 
earnings  jumped  $3.43  to  average  $61.81. 
No  other  significant  wage  increases  were 
reported  in  August. 

Increases  in  hours  worked  and  weekly 
earnings  were  reported  by  lumber  and  tim¬ 
ber  products,  furniture  factories,  textiles, 
cigarette  manufacturing,  pulp  and  paper 
mills,  printing  and  publishing,  public  utili¬ 
ties,  grocery  stores  and  laundries  and  dry 
cleaning  plants. 

’Teen-Age  Employment 
Certifications  Show 
Increase  in  August 

Certification  of  minors  under  18  years 
of  age  for  industrial  employment  increased 
sharply  during  August  after  having  dropp¬ 
ed  to  a  low  level  during  July. 

total  of  2,442  certificates  were  issued 
to  minors  by  public  welfare  supeifinten- 
dents  during  August.  Only  1,805  certificates 
were  issued  in  July. 

Of  the  August  certifications,  1,853  were 
for  16  and  17  year-old  minors.  More  than 

1.200  of  these  were  for  regular,  full-time 
employment.  The  remaining  645  were  for 
vacation  jobs  only, 

A  total  of  575  certificates  were  issued  to 
14  and  15  year  old  minors  for  vacation  and 
part-time  employment.  Fourteen  boys  aged 
12  and  13  were  certified  for  employment  as 
newsboys. 

The  greater  part  of  the  full-time  employ¬ 
ment  certifications  for  16  and  17  year  old 
minors  was  for  work  in  manufacturing 
industries. 

All  certificates  issued  to  minors  under 
16  years  of  age  were  for  work  in  non¬ 
manufacturing  industries. 
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August  Building  Permits  Total  $11,442,044 


Building  permits  for  construction  jobs 
estimated  to  cost  $11,442,044  were  Issued 
in  North  Carolina  cities  and  towns  during 
August. 

The  total  for  August  was  nearly  $2  mil¬ 
lion  higher  than  the  amount  reported  dur¬ 
ing  July. 

It  included  $0,902,865  in  permits  for  new 
residential  building.  $2,881,850  in  nonresi- 
deutial  building,  and  $1,657,329  in  addition, 
alteration  and  repair  jobs. 

New  housing  authorized  by  the  Tar  Heel 
municipalities  during  August  included  655 
single-family  dwellings,  of  which  the  aver¬ 
age  estimated  construction  cost  was  $7,355. 
Also  authorized  were  40  duplexes,  seven 
apartment  buildings,  and  38  public  housing 
project  apartment  buildings  containing 
247  apartments.  All  of  the  housing  author¬ 


ized  during  the  month  provided  a  total  of 
1,032  dwellings. 

Nonresidential  building  authorized  dur¬ 
ing  August  included  53  stores  and  other 
mercantile  buildings,  13  factory  and  work¬ 
shop  buildings,  two  amusement  places,  15 
churches,  four  commercial  and  73  private 
garages,  four  service  stations,  four  public 
buildings,  one  institutional  building,  15 
office  buildings,  two  public  utility  build¬ 
ings,  two  school  buildings,  and  26  unclassi¬ 
fied  structures. 

Three  of  the  reporting  cities  issued  per¬ 
mits  totaling  more  than  $1  million  during 
August.  These  were  Durham,  $2,401,855 ; 
Charlotte,  $1,319,496 ;  and  Raleigh,  $1,- 
120.195.  Kinston  reported  $512,400.  All 
other  reporting  cities  W'ere  below  the  half¬ 
million  dollar  mark. 


SUIVEVIARY  OF  BUELDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

August,  1951  and  August,  1952 


1  Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Ang.195 

1  Aug.1952 

Percent. 

Change 

1  Aug. 1951 

Aug.1932 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL . . . 

1,269 

1,607 

+  £6.6 

$  7,473,876 

$  9,518,179 

-f-  27.4 

Residential  buildings  

398 

640 

-f-  60.8 
-f  9.7 
-1-  11.3 

3,117,108 

3,297,002 

1,059,766 

6,343,815 

1,731,590 

1,422,774 

-1-103.5 
—  47.5 
-f  36.1 

Non-residential  buildings . 

155 

170 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

716 

797 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


Type  of  August  Building 
Permits  Issued  In  28 
Reporting  Cities 


BUILDINGS  FOB 
WHICH  PERMITS 

TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS  WERE  ISSUED 

New  Family  Dwelling  Unit 
Structures : 

No.  Cost 


One-family  houses,  detached  _ 554  $4,267,225 

One-family  houses,  semidetached 

and  row  _ 4  11,600 

Two-family  buildings  _  37  241,750 

Three-  and  four-family  buildings  6  78,500 

Apartment  buildings  without 

elevators  _ 1  150,000 

Units  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or 

local  government  agencies  _  38  1,594,740 


TOTAL,  _ 640  $6,343,815 

New  Nonresidential  Structures: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places_  2  $  9,300 

Churches  _ 12  60,000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  &  other  workshops  12  336,800 

Garages,  commercial . .  2  15,000 

Garages,  private  _  66  27,893 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _  4  41,125 

Office  buildings,  including  banks^  11  262,049 

Public  buildings _ 1  112,000 

Public  works  and  utilities  . . 2  100,281 

Educational  buildings  _ 2  392,600 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices, 

stables,  barns,  etc. _ 11  7,190 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs.  38  365,212 

All  other  nonresidential _  7  2,140 


July,  1952  and  August,  1952 


TOTAL  - 170  $1,731,590 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Percent. 

Julyl952  Aug.1952  Change 

Percent. 

July  1952  Aug.  1952  Change 

TOTAL 

1,396  1,607  -1-  15.1 

$  8,985,729  $  9,518,179  -j-  5.9 

Re.sidenlial  buildings 

461  640  -1-  38.8 

135  170  -1-  25.9 

800  797  —  0.4 

3,916,501  6,343,815  -f  62.0 

3,071,542  1,731,590  —  43.6 

1,997,686  1,442,774  —  27.8 

Non-residential  buildings _ 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  .. 

Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  . —637  $  567,993 

To  nonresidential  buildings  _ 160  874,781 


TOTAL  _ 797  $1,442,774 


SUMMARY  OF  AUGUST,  1952  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 
—  Totals  of  August,  19,51  Included  for  Coiiiparisoii  — 


CITY 


Name 


No.  ol 
Bldgs. 


New  Residential  Bnlldlngs 


Estimated  Cost  |No.  ol  Family  Units 


TOTAL  All  CitiesI  1607 


Albemarle 

Asheville . . 

Burlington _ 

Charlotte _ 

Concord _ 

Durham  „  . . 

Elizabeth  City... 

Fayetteville _ 

Gastonia  — . 

Goldsboro . . 

Greensboro  ..... 

Greenville _ 

Henderson  _ 

Hickory  . . 

High  Point _ 

Kinston  _ 

Lexington . 

New  Bern . 

Raleigh  . . 

Reidsvllle 

Rocky  Mount . 

Salisbury _ 

Shelby  . 

Statesville  _ 

Thomasville _ 

Wilmington _ j. 

Wilson  . . 

Winston-Salem . 


16 

66 

56 

161 

10 

233 

10 

90 

51 

46 

104 
18 
11 
12 

102 

85 

11 

14 

148 

3 

65 

25 

13 
21 
11 

106 

14 

105 


lYear  Ago 

Current  Month]  Year  Ago 

Cur. Mo. 

929 

$3,117,108 

$6,343,815 

434 

17,000 

47,500 

4 

8 

139,100 

179,000 

13 

17 

105,060 

128,100 

20 

23 

642,816 

616,000 

81 

92 

61,100 

10,000 

8 

2 

123,750 

1,885,010 

12 

280 

59,500 

53,000 

13 

5 

263,500 

38 

50,500 

120,500 

10 

18 

90,000 

167,500 

11 

20 

312,187 

292,650 

53 

54 

56,200 

161,500 

8 

19 

54,800 

39,250 

8 

7 

47,000 

55,000 

8 

7 

214,610 

266,000 

36 

43 

50,100 

465,600 

4 

77 

30,350 

30,100 

7 

6 

35,635 

32,600 

9 

5 

290,300 

855,500 

27 

114 

86,800 

9,200 

17 

2 

88,440 

77,400 

10 

11 

34,660 

19,500 

7 

3 

127,500 

48,500 

19 

7 

19,500 

26,325 

3 

6 

40,100 

31,600 

10 

7 

61,000 

72.500 

5 

9 

14,000 

47.700 

5 

9 

265,100 

342,780 

26 

40 

NewNoiiRc8ldeiillalBldg.|Addl’us,Allera’u8Repalr|  All  Construction 


Estimated  Cost  |  Estimated  Cost  |  Estimated  Cost 


Year  Ago 

Current  Mo.jYcar  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

$3,297,002 

.$1,731,590 

$1,059,766 

$1,442,774 

$  7,473,876 

$  9,518,179 

6,000 

64,000 

6,350 

11,000 

29,350 

122,500 

9,575 

19,752 

16,423 

42,307 

165,098 

241,059 

5,890 

4,290 

10,776 

29,885 

121,726 

162,275 

294,389 

498,861 

152,800 

204,635 

1,090,005 

1,319,496 

3,700 

7,500 

11,970 

72,300 

21,970 

63,320 

161,500 

233,496 

355,345 

420,566 

2,401,855 

19,250 

1,800 

94.500 

11.500 

3,100 

1,200 

31,277 

71,100 

81,850 

56,000 

389,277 

203,100 

5,325 

18,750 

74,575 

6,900 

13,775 

26,625 

146,300 

123,525 

327,575 

341,416 

127,025 

49,075 

49,695 

702,678 

469,370 

12,000 

12,000 

68,200 

173,500 

6,950 

_ 

2,200 

7,445 

63,950 

46,695 

11,850 

6,500 

58,850 

61,500 

76,'65’6 

9'5,245 

28,815 

42,220 

314,075 

403,465 

36,000 

1,200 

10,800 

51,300 

512,400 

625 

5,550 

25,125 

2,300 

56,100 

37,950 

9,750 

400 

32,765 

2,875 

78,150 

35.875 

1,572,550 

750 

159,950 

54,895 

104,745 

1,000 

72,281 

1,917,745 

87,550 

1,009,188 

1,120,195 

10,200 

810,642 

32,842 

110,106 

182,5231 

8,900 

300,000 

41,187 

100,535 

84,747 

420,035 

6,200 

1,300 

4,592 

6,500 

138,292 

56,30( 

51,925 

12,700 

19,400 

32,200 

97,65( 

350 

400 

5,800 

2,650 

46,250 

34,65(1 

6,845 

26,600 

33,100 

46,602 

100,945 

145,7021 

350 

11,000 

3,900 

9,000 

18,250 

67,70(1 

34,675 

1,375 

166,636 

53,207 

466,411 

397,361 

X — Report  not  received 
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NEW  APPRENTICJ^SIIIP  ('OTA't’II.  .ME.IIUEKS  TAKE  OATH  OF  OFFICE — Three  new  menihers  of  (he  Stale  Aitprentioesliip  Couiieil  assumed 
office  on  Octoher  20  after  heing  sworn  iu  hj  Secretary  of  State  Thad  Eure.  Pictured  above,  left  to  right,  they  are:  Jfurray  It.  Thornburg  of  Kaleigh, 
State  Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  who  succeeded  George  IV.  Coggiu  of  Kaleigh  as  vice-chairnian  of  (he  Council;  Henry  (’.  Sawyer 
of  Jlurhani,  business  representative  of  (he  International  Itrotherhood  of  E:  lectrical  Workers,  I.ocal  JaS  (AFE),  who  succeeded  E.  T.  Dorrity  ol 
Winston-Salem  as  a  labor  ineinher;  Dwight  E.  Casey  of  Charhdte,  Carolinas  chapter  manager  of  (he  National  E.lectrical  Contractors  Association, 
who  succeeded  I,.  P.  Kenneily  ol  Kaleigh  as  an  eni|doyer  inemher;  and  Secretary  ol  Stale  Fare.  ( Eabor  Department  Photo.) 


DIRECTOR  CITES  PROGRESS  1  STATE’S 

APPRENTICESHIP  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


total  of  o.L’oS  apprciiticos  are  Iraiiiiiig 
in  rcygistered  programs  in  .Nortli  Carolina. 
('.  Ij.  P>c(l(lingti(>l(l.  Director  of  tin'  Division 
of  Apprenticesliii»  Triiiiiing  and  Secrtdary 
of  the  St;it('  Ai>iirenticesliip  Conncil,  re- 
IKirted  to  the  ('onncil  last  niontli. 

Occasion  for  .Mr.  Reddinglield's  rei>ort 
Wits  tlu'  animal  nus'ting  of  tin*  ('ouncil,  at 
wliicli  three  new  ini'inhers  took  office. 

The  more  thtin  tliree  thousainl  young 
apprentices  are  receiving  both  ex|i<‘ricncc 
on  the  jol)  iuid  teclinical  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion  in  their  cliosen  trades,  I  lie  Director 
reported.  Exin'ctations  an*  that  some  .KM) 
of  these  tipprentici's  will  comph'te  thtdr 


Iralning  periods  each  year  during  the  incxl 
several  yiairs. 

'I'lu' A]>prcnticeship  Director  also  rci'"i'l 
cd  that  (!!•()  apprentices  tinished  their  train- 
in.g  dnrin.g  the  i>ast  .vetir  and  wvro  awarded 
Certilicates  of  Com|iletion  h.\-  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  l.ahor.  This  hrin.gs  to  l.Tli.S  (he 
total  nnmher  of  apprentices  who  have  heen 
awardeil  Certilicates  of  Completion  under 
the  State  program  since  its  inception.  .\ 
tol.al  of  1.102  new  tiiiprent ices  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  registm-ed  training  programs 
Ihronghont  tlu'  State  during  the  last  12 
months  and  l.’ld  new  programs  were  sid 
np  in  'far  llisd  communities. 


Commissioner  Forrest  II.  Shuford,  who 
is  chairnnin  of  the  Ai)i»renticeship  Council, 
presided  ovin-  tin*  meiding.  Other  Council 
menihers  in  attendance  besides  tlie  three 
new  members  wert'  A.  .1.  Fox  of  Raleigh 
and  (loorge  .\rthur  of  Canton,  employer 
rei>resentativ<'s :  and  I.loyd  D.  llard,\’  of 
Uah'igh  and  E.  D.  Faircs  of  Charlolle.  cm- 
plo.vei'  repri'sent at i V(‘s.  TIu'  meeting  was 
also  attended  by  Kotiert  Handley  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va..  regioinil  director  of  I  he  Federal 
Ruri'au  of  Ai>iircnticeship :  R.  F.  Paschal 
of  Raleigh,  loctll  reiu’esentative  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  ISuri'iiu  :  and  P>.  I!.  I'lowers  of  Rtihugh. 
reiiresentative  of  the  V’etcrans  .\dministra- 
1  ion. 

'file  Council  voted  to  hold  future'  meet¬ 
ings  semi-annuall.v  in  .Vpril  and  <  ictoher 
rather  than  annually,  as  has  heen  th('  iirtic- 
tice.  'rill'  group  also  discussed  various 
matters  in  connection  with  the  further 
promotion  of  aiii>rcnt iceship  iriiining  in 
.\ortli  Carolina. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

total  of  l.Otif)  industrial  estahlishmc-nts 
were  inspected  in  North  Carolina  during 
Sei)teniher  by  the  safety  and  liealth  in- 
si)ect(>rs  of  tiie  Division  of  Standards  and 
InsjH'ctions. 

The  establisiiiuents,  wliicli  were  insiieet- 
ed  to  determine  compliance  with  the  Stat(‘ 
i,al)or  Laws  and  the  safety  and  Ix'alth 
regulations,  empioyed  a  total  of  .SO, 70S 
workers. 

Oflier  activities  in  connection  witli  the 
State  Law  inspection  work  during  Seiitem- 


ber  were  as  follows  : 

Complaint  investigations  lb 

Reinsi>ections  . . .  -  .  .  116 

Conferences  . 104 

Accidents  investigated  1 

I'iolations  noted  1,286 

Compliances  secured  ..  1.020 


Eiglit  comidaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  General  Statutes,  including  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  I.aw  and  the  Child  Labor  l.aw, 
wer<‘  investigated  li.v  tlie  insi)ectors  during 
September.  Violations  were  fciund  as  al 
leged  in  four  of  tliese  cases.  Recommenda¬ 
tions  were  made  to  correct  tliem  and  im¬ 
mediate  compliance  was  promised. 

Three  additional  complaints  alleging 
violations  of  the  industrial  safety  and 
heahli  regulations  were  investi.gated  dur¬ 
ing  September.  Violations  were  found  in 
two  of  these  cases.  Recommendations  were 
mad(‘  to  correct  them  and  comi)liance  was 
promised. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  SI  estat)lishments  wi're  in- 
siK*c-ted  by  the  Labor  Department’s  wage 
and  lionr  investigators  during  Sei»tember 
to  (hdermine  compliance  with  the  lU'ovi- 
sions  of  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  I,aw. 

Violations  were  found  as  follows: 
I’roHsions  Establish  niytits 

of  Law  ill  Vinlati(Jii 

Minimum  AVage  and/or 

Overtime  88 

Cliild  Labor  in  Agriculture  12 

Record  Retpiirements  .  22 

Fourteen  of  the  establisliments  insi>ecle(l 
were  in  f\dl  compliance  with  the  AVage  and 
Hour  I, aw.  Tw(‘nt,v-two  others  wtu'e  in  com- 
Iiliance  <‘xcept  for  record-keeping  irregu¬ 
larities. 

I>ack  wag(‘s  totaling  .SS.40(i.2S  w('re  paid 
to  101  Nortli  Carolina  workers  during  Sei'- 
tcinber.  following  a  disclosure  of  minimum 
wage  and  ovt>rtime  violations.  Tlu'  i>a.v- 
meuls  were  made  by  82  est.ablislinumts. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

.  In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

September,  1952  compared  with  August,  1952 


I  X  I)  P  S  T  R  I  E  S 

Av.  Whly 
Earn. 

x>t 

Chg. 

Av.  Hrly. 
Earns. 

Xet 

Chg. 

Av.  Hrs. 
Worked 
Per  W’k. 

Xet 

Chg. 

Manufacturing  . . . . . 

^4S.8.5 

+  .87 

.$1.2t» 

No  chg 

40.7 

Durable  Goods  .  . . . 

.  46.94 

+  .67 

1.12 

+  .01 

42.1 

+  .3 

Nondurable  Goods . . . . . . 

Nonmaiiufacturing* 

49.44 

+  .92 

1.28 

No  chg 

40.2 

+  .8 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Aletal  Industries  . . . 

62.86 

+1.28 

1.56 

+  .01 

40.2 

+  .5 

Alachinery  (Except  Electrical!  . . 

..  56.82 

+2.0S 

1.33 

+  .02 

42.6 

+  .8 

Fabricated  Aletal  Prodticts  . . 

..  58..56 

+2.92 

1.30 

+  .08 

41.8 

+1.4 

T.umber  ami  Timber  Basic  Products 

44.66 

+  .12 

.99 

No  chg 

42.0 

+  .2 

Sawmills  and  I’laning  Alills  _ 

41.67 

+  .07 

.99 

No  chg 

42  2 

+  -2 

Alillwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _ 

..  44.08 

+  .68 

1.00 

+  .01 

43.9 

No  chg 

AVooden  Containers  _ _ _ _ _ 

..  41.95 

+1.27 

.95 

+  .01 

44.0 

+  .9 

Fnrn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products 

..  47.42 

+1.17 

1.12 

+  .01 

42.4 

+  .6 

HH  Fnrn.,  Alatt.  &  Bedsprings 

47.12 

+1.10 

1.12 

+  .01 

42  2 

+  .7 

Stone.  Clay  &  Glass  Products _ 

.  44.11 

+  .66 

1.06 

+  .01 

41.7 

+  .1 

Dtlier  Durable  Goods '  _ _ _ 

.  60.77 

.11 

1.48 

No  chg 

42.4 

—  .3 

Xondurablc  Goods 

Textile  Alill  Products _ _ _ 

.  49.36 

+  1.28 

1.25 

+  .01 

89.6 

+  .9 

Yarn  &  Tliread  Alills _ _ _ _ 

..  45.32 

+1.20 

1.14 

No  chg 

89.6 

+  -8 

Broad  AA’^oven  Fabrics  _ 

.  51.95 

+  1.76 

1.80 

+  .01 

40.0 

+1.2 

Knitting  Alills  _  _ _ _ 

48.79 

+  .15 

1.27 

No  chg 

88.4 

+  .2 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery . . . 

58.03 

—  .28 

1.51 

No  chg 

38.5 

—  .1 

Seamless  Hosiery  _  .. 

..  41.12 

+  .94 

1.10 

+  .01 

87.4 

+  .4 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products 

..  87.!)8 

+  .58 

.99 

+  .01 

38.2 

+  .1 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ 

+  .91 

.96 

+  .02 

37.4 

No  chg 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  . . 

..  48.88 

+  .95 

1.01 

+  .02 

48.4 

No  chg 

Bakery  Products . . . 

..  45.97 

—  .28 

1.09 

+  .01 

42.2 

—  .7 

Beverage  Industries  . . . . 

..  42.88 

—1.58 

.91 

No  chg 

47.0 

—1.8 

Tobacco  Alanufactures . . . . . 

..  47.75 

—  .99 

1.13 

—  .07 

42.4 

+  1.7 

Cigarettes  ...  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

...  68.04 

—  .78 

1.49 

+  .01 

42.2 

—  .9 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  ... 

-  89.17 

+  .94 

.92 

—  .05 

42.8 

+.8.5 

Paper  &  Allied  Products _ 

.  75.44 

+  1.65 

1.71 

+  .07 

44.2 

—  .7 

Pulp,  Paper  &  I’aporhoard  Alills  .. 

.  87.86 

+2.08 

1.98 

+  .10 

44.8 

—1.2 

I’rtg.  I’ulig.  &  Allied  Industries _ 

..  67.68 

+2.67 

1.72 

+  .06 

39.8 

+  .1 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  . . . 

—1.20 

1.25 

—  .05 

42.3 

+1.1 

Otlier  Nondnralile  Goods  D  ..  _ 

Xoiimamtfact  urituj 

49.84 

+1.98 

1.20 

+  .08 

41.6 

+  .7 

Alining  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

52.50 

—  .28 

1.12 

No  chg 

47.1 

No  chg 

Non-metallic  Alining _ _ 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities* 
Transportation  (except  R.  R.)* 

52.50 

—  .28 

1.12 

No  chg 

47.1 

No  chg 

Public  Utilities  _ _ _ _ 

.  57.28 

—  .09 

1.43 

+  .01 

40.2 

—  .1 

Trade  . . . . - . . . . 

...  46.93 

+  .36 

1.14 

+  .01 

41.2 

—  .2 

AVliolesale  . . . 

.  60.96 

+1.26 

1.40 

+  .02 

48.4 

+  .2 

Retail  ***  _ _ _ _ 

.  42.31 

+  .16 

1.05 

+  .02 

40.5 

—  .3 

Retail  general  merchandise  .. 

25.91 

—  .98 

.76 

No  chg 

,88.9 

—1.3 

Department  stores  _ _ 

28.12 

+  .41 

.79 

No  chg 

,85.6 

+  .4 

Limited  i)rice  variety  stores 

.  15.74 

—1.17 

.55 

+  .01 

28.5 

—2.7 

Retail  Food  Stores _ _ 

.  48.01 

+2..52 

1.07 

No  chg 

40.1 

+2.1 

Grocery  stores  _ _ _ 

89.98 

+3.06 

1.05 

+  .01 

38.0 

+2.6 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 
Service* 

r>8.12 

+  .48 

No  Honrs  Reported 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses _  . 

Personal  Services* 

.  21.82 

—  .72» 

.50 

+  .01 

42.7 

—2.3 

Laundries  &  dry  cleaners 
Government* 

27.77 

+1.25 

.65 

+  .02 

42.8 

+  .9 

( 'ontraet  Construction* 


*Data  not  available. 

••Preliminary. 

•••Excludes  Eating  &  Drinking  Places. 

’  Includes  transportation  ;  electrical  machinery  ;  and  Instruments. 

Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries,  and  petroleum  products. 
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Mrs.  Paulino  VV.  Horton 

Pauline  Horton,  charter  member  of  tlie  lial- 
elgh  Quota  Ciul),  i.s  FeJoral  PLepresentative  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divi¬ 
sions  of  the  United  States  Dei)artment  of  Labor 
in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  First  associated  with 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  1939-1941,  for  the  last  10  years  she  has 
acted  as  technical  adviser  for  the  Divisions 
under  the  State-Federal  Agreement  with  the 
State  Department  of  Labor  in  the  administration 
of  the  W'age  and  Hour  Law  and  the  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act  in  North  Carolina. 

For  a  qiiartor-coiittiry  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  witli  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  in  the  administration  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  State  and  Federal  Labor 
Laws,  first  with  the  North  Carolina  De¬ 
partment  of  liabor,  then  with  the  ‘Wage 
and  Hour  and  Public  ('ontract.s  Divisions 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ltibor. 

At  the  end  of  this  L’o-yeitr  stretch,  it  is 
indeed  gratifying  to  look  l)ack  over  the 
period  and  review  the  pr(>gress  made  in 
the  improvement  of  working  standards  for 
emidoyees,  the  progress  made  in  child  labor 
legislation  for  the  protection  and  general 
welfare  of  young  workers,  and  the  progress 
made  in  industry  as  a  whole.  While  we 
recognize  that  this  industrial  progress,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  respect  to  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  higher  wage  rates,  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  substantially  to  the  efforts  of  la¬ 
bor  orgjinizations  and  industrial  manage¬ 
ment  programs,  it  is  noteworthy  that  to  a 
great  extent  the  real  objectives  have  been 
accomplished  and  held  through  sound  labor 
legislation. 

Outstanding  in  labor  law  accomplish¬ 
ments  is  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  known  as  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Law  (1)  placed  a 
floor  under  real  wages,  (2)  placed  a  ceiling 
over  liours  worked  without  overtime  pay. 
and  (3)  created  a  Iiarrier  against  child 
liibnr. 

It  is  true  this  Federal  law  applies  only 
to  employees  engaged  in  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  but 
it  lufs  done  much  to  insure  better  working 
conditions  and  higher  living  standards  for 
all  employees.  In  turn,  this  law  has  helped 
accomplish  better  work  ix-rformance  for 
the  employer  and  has  ruled  out  unfair  com- 
IKitition  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce. 


It  is  a  fact  that  prior  to  enactment  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  many  emi)loyees 
were  receiving  substandard  wage.s,  their 
living  conditions  were  substandard  and. 
needless  to  say.  their  work  performance 
was  substandard. 

In  the  late  I'O’s  and  on  into  the  30’s,  1 
recall  innumerable  conferences  with  em¬ 
ployees  who  were  in  the  “all  work  and  no 
pay”  group.  The  pay  envelopt^s  of  these 
employees  showed  earnin.gs  of  .$12.00  to 
$17.00  per  wt'ek.  The.v  had  in  man.v  in¬ 
stances  worked  .'lo  hours  or  more  for  such 
meager  earnings,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
week  they  received  no  cash  pay.  The  de¬ 
ductions  for  company  house  rent,  groceries, 
and  miscellaneous  items  purchased  at  the 
company  store  often  resulted  in  a  $0.00  on 
the  weekly  pay  envelope.  Deductions  for 
rent  and  giaxeries  were  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  numerous  textile  mills  and  sawmill 
operators  throu,ghout  the  South.  The  prac¬ 
tice  is  now  extinct ;  employees  get  their 
earned  wages  in  full. 

In  a  recent  study  made  by  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  I.abor.  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  average  gross  weekly 
earnings  of  North  Carolina’s  factory  work¬ 
er  in  19.39.  when  World  War  H  was  under 
way  in  Europe,  amounted  to  $15.30.  Last 
year  the  average  had  jumped  to  an  all- 
time  high  of  $46.0(1— a  rise  of  200  per  cent 
during  the  13-year  i>eriod.  While  the  in¬ 
crease  Ill  cost  of  living  has  also  mounted 
steadily  during  this  period,  the  factory 
worker  has  had  a  “real”  wage  increase  and 
is  able  to  maintain  a  somewhat  better 
standard  of  living. 

Also  interesting  is  the  fact  that  the  child 
labor  provisions  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law  prohibit  the  employment  of  children 
under  16  in  the  production  of  goods  to  be 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  and  the 
hiring  of  young  workers  under  18  for  jobs 
declared  hazardous.  Four  categories  of 
child  workers  are  exempt  from  the  child 
labor  provisions  of  the  law:  (1)  actors  or 
performers  in  motion  pictures,  theatrical, 
radio  and  television  productions;  (2) 
newslioys ;  (3)  children  working  for  their 
parents  in  iion-mannfacturing  or  non-  min¬ 
ing  jobs,  or  other  jobs  not  declared  hazard¬ 
ous;  and  (4)  children  w'orking  in  agricul¬ 
ture  outside  school  hours. 

The  North  Carolina  Child  Labor  Laws 
and  those  of  many  other  states  throughout 
the  nation  have  comparable  standards. 
Now  children  are  restricted  from  full-time 
employment  until  they  are  16  years  of  age. 
These  young  workers  are  remaining  in 
school  and  preparing  themselves  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  life. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  to  mention  that  the 
State  and  Federal  industrial  safety  and 
health  requirements  have  industry  on  the 
alert.  These  programs  have  greatly  re¬ 
duced  the  amount  of  time  lost  due  to  acci¬ 
dents.  Plants  in  general  now  have  good 
sanitary,  lighting,  heating,  humidity  and 
ventilation  systems.  In  turn,  industrial 
work  performance  and  production  have 
kept  pace  with  the  general  imi»rovement 
in  work  conditions. 

Of  course,  in  reviewing  the  gains  made 
in  industry  with  respect  to  labor  standards 
and  emplo.vment  conditions,  one  realizes 
that  all  is  not  i>erfect  for  the  working  man 
or  the  employer.  Much  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  but  there  is  inucli  more  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  order  to  jireserve  our  in¬ 
dustrial  economy. 

— Reprinted  from  the  Octolxr,  1952 
issue  of  “The  Quotarian." 


Federal  Wage  and  Sal^ury 
Stabilization  Activities 
Discontinued  Oct.  1  by 
N.  C.  Wage-Hour  Staff 

North  Carolina  employers  and  employees 
seeking  information  and  advice  about  wage 
controls  will  have  to  contact  the  Regional 
Wage  Stabilization  Board  in  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

This  was  announced  by  Mrs.  Pauline  W. 
Horton,  federal  representative  of  the  U.  S. 
Labor  Department’s  Wage  and  Hour  Di¬ 
vision  in  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Horton  pointed  out  that  the  IVage 
Stabilization  Board  will  open  its  own  in¬ 
dependent  held  office  in  Charlotte  at  an 
early  date. 

The  wage-hour  official  said  that  North 
Carolinians  wanting  infoi-mation  about 
salary  controls  will  have  to  obtain  it  di¬ 
rect  from  the  Office  of  Salary  Stabilization 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

“The  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  wiiicli 
has  been  functioning  iis  a  limited  held 
agency  for  these  two  stabilization  units, 
withdrew  from  all  informational  and  ad¬ 
visory  activities  in  connection  with  wage 
and  salary  stabilization  on  October  1,” 
Mrs.  Horton  stated.  “This  action  wms  made 
necessary  because  of  drastic  reductions  in 
appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  two 
stabilization  a.gencles.” 

In  its  capacity  as  North  Carolina  agent 
for  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  during 
the  la.st  18  months,  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  handled  thousands  of  ixjtitions 
for  wage  adjustments,  requests  for  rulings 
and  interpretations,  letters  of  inquiry,  and 
requests  for  foimis.  It  also  made  investiga¬ 
tions  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
stabilization  rules.  Tarheel  wage-hour  in¬ 
vestigators  are  continuing  to  make  the 
stabilization  investigations,  but  all  other 
stabilization  activities  ceased  on  October 
1,  Mrs.  Horton  said. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Division’s  only 
function  for  the  Salary  Stabilization  Board 
w’as  to  give  information  and  general  ad¬ 
vice.  These  informational  activities  also 
w'ere  terminated  on  October  1. 

Mrs.  Horton  emphasized  that  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  wmge  and  salary  stabilization  activi¬ 
ties  has  no  effect  whatever  upon  investiga¬ 
tions  made  under  the  Federal  IVage  and 
Hour  Law  in  North  Carolina.  The  Wage 
and  Hour  Law’  will  continue,  as  usual,  to 
be  enforced  by  the  insiK-ction  staff  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor, 
under  the  cooperative  agreement  between 
that  Department  and  the  Wage  and  Ilotir 
Division  of  the  I,^.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Farm  Operators  Enjoined 
Against  Elmploying 
Children  During 
School  Hours 

Wilmington — A.  M.  Kennan  and  C.  H. 
Smith,  farm  operators  of  near  Wallace, 
were  enjoined  against  employing  children 
under  1(5  years  of  age  during  sclnail  hours 
in  .separate  judgments  entered  in  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  liere  last  month. 

Signed  by  .ludge  Don  (Jillam,  tbe  judg¬ 
ments  were  the  result  of  civil  injunction 
actions  brought  by  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Maurice  J.  Tobin  in  September.  The 
complaints  charged  that  during  May,  1952, 
Kennan  and  Smith  suffered  and  i)ermitte<l 
minors  under  16  years  of  age  to  work  in 
or  ationt  their  establishments  in  the  pro- 
((’ontinued  on  page  4) 
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FIRST  WOMAN  INSPECTOR  RETIRES 


WISS  IjONA  (iI>£l>K\VKljIj,  «lto  luKl  iK'Pii  eniplojfd  hy  tlip  Dppiirfiuent  oi  Labor  ooiitiiiuously 
for  llie  last  15  years,  lett  tlie  Itepartmeiit  on  Ortober  1  to  return  to  her  Iioine  town  of  Reidsyille. 


Her  many  frieuds  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  last  month  wished  a  hai)py  retire¬ 
ment  for  Miss  Lona  Glidewell,  wlio  left 
the  Deptutment  to  live  in  Iteidsville,  her 
home  town. 

As  evidence  of  the  I'steem  in  which  they 
hold  her,  employees  of  the  Department  pre¬ 
sented  Miss  Glidewell  with  a  handsome 
suitcase  for  a  going-away  gift.  In  a  brief 
ceremony  held  in  his  ollice  on  the  day  of 
her  departure,  Commissioner  .Shuford  cited 
the  tine  work  which  Miss  Glidewell  has 
done  for  the  Department,  her  long  record 
of  loyalty  and  service,  and  the  affectionate 
regard  which  her  fellow  (unployees  feel  for 
her. 

Miss  Glidewell,  who  came  svith  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  in  July,  ItldT,  was  the 
I  lepartment’s  first  woman  Inspector.  I’rior 
to  her  employment  hy  the  Labor  Depart- 


Manpower  Conservation 
Advisory  Board  Holds 
Semi-Annual  Meeting 

The  regular  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Department’s  Manpower  Conservation  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  was  held  in  Raleigh  early 
this  month. 

I’rincipal  theme  of  the  se.ssion  was  a 
discus-sion  of  developments  which  have 
caused  increases  in  industrial  accident 
fiaspiency  rates  and  compensation  insur¬ 
ance  rates  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
past  year. 

Robert  Williams  of  Thomasville,  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  member  and  safety  director 
for  the  Thomasville  Chair  Company,  de¬ 
livered  a  talk  on  the  subject.  “How  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor  Can 
Improve  Its  Safety  Services”. 

The  conference  also  featured  meetings 
of  the  standing  committees  on  Awards, 


ment,  she  had  worked  for  IG  years  as  sec¬ 
retary  to  a  law  firm,  had  served  for  eight 
years  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare 
in  Rockingham  County,  and  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  two  years  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  M'elfare  in  Raleigh. 

In  her  work  with  the  Department  of 
Labor,  Miss  Glidewell  first  served  as  a 
safety  and  health  in.spector,  checking  uiK>n 
working  conditions  and  for  compliance 
with  the  State  Maximum  Hour  and  Child 
Labor  Laws.  In  1941  she  became  Ri'gional 
Exemptions  Examiner  for  the  Department 
with  special  duties  involving  the  issuance 
of  certificates  for  handicapped  workers 
and  homeworkers  under  the  Federal  IVagi* 
and  Hour  I,aw,  checking  employment  cer¬ 
tificates  issued  for  ndnors  by  the  State’s 
public  welfare  suiK'rintendents,  and  work¬ 
ing  with  welfare  officers  in  connection  with 
child  labor  matters. 


Periodic  Drives,  and  Education,  and  re- 
l>orts  hy  the  chairmen  of  those  committees. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  plant 
safety  directors  who  constitute  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  Labor  Departim-nt  inspec¬ 
tors,  and  Labor  Department  officials  con¬ 
cerned  with  industrial  safety. 


'Farm  Operators  En.joiiieil 

(('ontinued  from  paged) 

duction  of  goods  for  interstate  comimu'ce. 
in  violation  of  the  child  labor  provisions  of 
the  Federal  IVage  and  Hour  L;iw. 

'I’lie  complidnts  further  charged  that  tin- 
defendants  were  engaged  in  delivering  to 
the  Wallace  Striiwberry  Exclnmge,  Inc.,  id 
Walliice  for  shipment  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  g(K)ds  produced  in  an  establishment 
in  or  idiout  which  under-age  minors  were 
permitted  to  work  thirty  days  prior  to 
the  removiil  of  the  goods. 


Commissioner  Discusses  State’s 
Human  Resources  at  Con¬ 
servation  Congress 

“Contributions  of  the  State  Department 
of  Labor  to  the  Conservation  and  Develop¬ 
ment  of  North  Carolina’s  Human  Re¬ 
sources”  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by 
Commissioner  Shuford  to  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Congress  which  was  held  in  Raleigh 
this  month. 

Mr.  Shuford  outlined  North  Cai’olina’s 
progress  during  the  last  ten  years  and  dis¬ 
cussed  what  can  be  done  about  the  State’s 
major  problem :  low  per  capita  income. 

“Our  North  Carolina  economy  has  made 
great  strides  during  the  last  ten  years,” 
Mr.  Shuford  stat(‘d.  “During  the  decade 
from  1941  to  1951,  our  per  capita  income 
increased  1G5  per  cent,  compared  with  an 
incretise  of  12S  per  cent  for  the  nation, 
and  IGG  per  cent  for  the  eleven  Southeast¬ 
ern  states.  Our  total  cash  farm  income 
increased  219  per  cent.  IVeekly  earnings  of 
our  factory  workers  increased  154  per  cent. 

“Although  we  have  imule  excellent  pro¬ 
gress,  we  continue  to  remain  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  list  of  states  in  our  per  capita 
income.  In  1951,  we  ranked  44th  among 
the  states,  with  a  per  capita  income  of 
$1,052.  Only  four  states — Mississippi,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina — 
had  lower  incomes.  North  Carolina's  i)er 
capita  income  amounted  to  only  two-thirds 
of  the  national  average  of  $1,581.  Since 
1946,  we  have  slipped  from  41st  place  to 
44th  place  among  the  states.  That  fact 
should  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  that 
even  our  present  high  rate  of  progress  is 
not  sullicient.” 

Three  factors  are  primarily  responsible 
for  our  low  i)or  capita  income.  Commission¬ 
er  Shuford  ptiinted  out.  These  are:  (1 ) 
our  relatively  low  per  capita  farm  income 
and  large  farm  population;  (2)  our  rela¬ 
tively  low  earnings  in  manufacturing  and 
(he  predominance  of  low-wag(‘  industries 
in  the  State;  and  (3)  the  relatively  large 
average  size  of  our  fiimilies. 

Several  activities  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Ijabor,  besides  heliiiiyg  to  develop 
and  conserve  our  human  resources,  also 
have  .some  effect  in  helping  to  increase  our 
per  capit.i  income,  Mr.  ShuRn’d  said. 

He  listed  these  as  (li  the  Department’s 
industrial  safety  program,  (2)  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  training  program,  (3)  the  concilia¬ 
tion  and  arbitration  services,  and  (4)  the 
enforcement  of  State  and  Federal  Child 
Labor  Laws. 

“If  we  are  going  to  make  real  progress 
toward  a  higher  level  of  citizenship  and 
a  bidter  wa.v  of  living  in  North  Carolina, 
government,  industry  and  Jigriculture  will 
have  to  join  forces  in  a  concerted  attack 
upon  the  factors  which  art>  keeping  us  in 
the  position  of  low  income  State,”  the 
Commissioner  concluded.  “As  long  as  our 
per  ciipitii  income  remains  ne:ir  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  list,  our  financial  fdiility  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  people  will  continue 
to  be  limitial.  Notwithstanding  the  line 
progrc'ss  which  we  have  made  in  nnuiy 
fields,  our  social  and  economic  situation 
gives  us  no  reason  for  complacency.  It 
constitutes  a  challenge  to  our  best  brains 
)U)d  energies.  Working  out  satisfactory  so¬ 
lutions  will  reijuire  all  of  the  cooiieratlve 
effort  of  which  we  are  capiible  and  all  of 
the  leadershii)  which  our  State  possesses.” 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OP  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bareaa  of  Eabor  Statistics,  U.  S,  Department  of  Labor 


September,  1952  compared  with  August,  1952 


INDUSTRY 

*  « 

Net 

ClianKe 

From 

Percent  Change 
From 

Sept. 

Auk. 

Sept. 

8/52 

8/52 

9/61 

1962 

1952 

1951 

To 

9/52 

To 

9/62 

To 

9/62 

{In  thousand.^  of  etnployees) 


Nonagricultural  Employment _ 

.1,009.2 

999.1 

981.1 

-flO.l 

+  1.0 

4-  2.9 

Manufacturing  ...  _  ...  _ 

-.  445.0 

436.0 

436.8 

-I-  9.0 

4-  2.1 

+  1.9 

Durable  Goods  . . . . . . 

--  108.0 

107.9 

104.5 

+  0.1 

4-  0.1 

4-  3.3 

Nondurable  Goods  ....  _ _ _ _ 

.  337.0 

.328.1 

3.32.3 

-f  8.9 

-+-  2.7 

4-  1.4 

Nonmanufacturing  _ _ 

..  564.2 

563.1 

544.3 

+  1-1 

4-  0.2 

-b  3.7 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  . . 

..  2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

..  6.6 

6.6 

7.0 

—  5.7 

Fabricated  Metal  Products 

3.1 

.3.1 

3.1 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  _ 

..  43.2 

43.2 

43.4 

—  0.5 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills _ _ 

..  32.1 

32  2 

31.8 

—  0.1 

—  0.3 

-f  0.9 

Millwork,  Plvwood,  etc.  _ . 

4.9 

lo 

5.2 

—  5.8 

Wooden  Containers  _ _ 

2.9 

2.8 

2.8 

-f  0.1 

4-  3.6 

4-  3.6 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products  .... 

..  32.0 

.32.0 

30.3 

4-  5.6 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedsprings . 

29.6 

29.5 

28.0 

+  0.1 

4-  0.3 

4-  5.7 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  . . . 

..  7.0 

7.0 

7.3 

—  4.1 

Other  Durable  Goods  * . . 

..  13.5 

13.4 

10.8 

4-  0.1 

4-  0.7 

-f25.0 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  . . . . . 

...  232.2 

229.0 

227.3 

-f  3.2 

4-  1.4 

4-  2.2 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  . . . . 

...  61.1 

60.6 

60.5 

+  0.5 

4-  0.8 

4-  1.0 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ _ _ 

..  100.1 

99.1 

100.2 

4-  1.0 

4-  1.0 

—  0.1 

Knitting  Mills  . .  ....  - - - 

...  58.8 

57.3 

.54.4 

4-  1.5 

4-  2.6 

+ 

F'ull  Fashioned  Hosiery  . . 

22.9 

22.8 

23.6 

4-  0.1 

4-  0.4 

—  3.0 

Seamless  Hosiery  . . . 

...  27.7 

26.4 

23.5 

4-  1.3 

4-  4.9 

4-17.9 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products  .... 

..  13.5 

13.5 

13.3 

4-  1.5 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ 

...  7.3 

7.4 

7.2 

—  0.1 

—  1.4 

4- 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  . . . . . 

...  22.6 

22.7 

OO 

—  0.1 

—  0.5 

4-  2.3 

Bakery  Products  . . . 

...  5.8 

5.7 

5.5 

4-  0.1 

4-  1.8 

4-  5.5 

Beverage  Industries  _ _ :. . - 

...  4.4 

4.7 

4.3 

—  0.3 

—  6.4 

4-  2.3 

Tobacco  Manufactui'es _ _ _ — 

..  40.2 

35.1 

41.3 

4-  5.1 

4-14.5 

—  2.7 

Cigarettes  . .  . . —  . 

...  13.2 

13.1 

12.5 

+ 

4-  0.8 

4-  5.6 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants . . 

...  24.4 

19.4 

26.1 

-f  5.0 

—  6.5 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  - 

...  9.1 

9.0 

8.9 

4-  0.1 

4-  1-1 

-f  2.2 

Pulp.  Paix'r  &  Paperboard  Mills  — 

...  6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

— 

Prtg.,  Pubg.  «&  Allied  Industries  . . 

...  6.8 

6.9 

6.5 

—  0.1 

—  1.5 

4-  4.6 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  . 

9.1 

8.4 

9.3 

4-  0.7 

4-  8.3 

—  2.2 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  ^  - 

3.5 

3.5 

3.6 

—  2.8 

Nonmanufacturing 

Mining  - - - - - - - 

...  3.2 

3.3 

.3.6 

—  0.1 

—  3.0 

—11.1 

Non-metallic  mining  - - - 

2.9 

3.0 

3.2 

—  0.1 

—  3.3 

—  9.4 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities . . 

...  62.4 

62.3 

59.5 

+  0.1 

+  0.2 

4-  4.9 

Transportation  (except  R.  R.)  - 

...  26.6 

26.4 

24.4 

4-  0.2 

4-  0.8 

-j-  9.0 

Public  Utilities  . . . 

...  18.3 

18.3 

17.4 

4-  5.2 

’Trade  _ _ _ _ - . -  - 

...  186.1 

183.9 

182.5 

4-  2.2 

4-  1.2 

-|-  2.0 

Wholesale  . . .  . . 

..  42.5 

42.7 

41.4 

—  0.2 

—  0.5 

+ 

Retail  . . . . 

....  143.6 

141.2 

141.1 

4-  2.4 

4-  1.7 

4-  1.8 

Retail  general  merchandi.se  - 

...  35.8 

33.3 

35.9 

+  2.5 

4-  7.5 

—  0.3 

Department  stores  ....  - 

16.1 

15.5 

16.1 

4-  0.6 

3.0 

Limited  price  variety  stores . 

10.4 

9.4 

10.5 

4" 

4-10.6 

—  1.0 

Retail  Food  Stores  . . . . 

.  26.8 

26.6 

25.4 

4-  0.2 

-i-  0.8 

-|-  5.5 

Grocery  stores  _ 

..  21.3 

20.9 

20.0 

-f  0.4 

+  H 

-j-  6.5 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  . — 

...  24.9 

25.1 

23.0 

—  0.2 

—  0.8 

-f-  8.  .3 

Service  _  _  _ — 

....  88.7 

88.4 

87.4 

4-  0.3 

0.3 

-+- 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  . . . . 

....  6.8 

6.8 

5.6 

— 

-1-21.4 

Personal  Services  - - - 

24.4 

24.6 

25.1 

—  0.2 

—  0.8 

—  2.0 

Laundries  &  dry  cleaners  -.... . 

.  14.5 

14.7 

14.8 

—  0.2 

—  1.4 

—  2.i) 

118.4 

118.4 

120.9 

_  . 

■ —  2.1 

Contract  Construction  - - 

.  .  80.5 

81.7 

67.4 

—  1.2 

—  1.5 

4-19.4 

•Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  during 
the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

••Preliminary.  ,  .  , 

‘  Includes  electrical  machinery  ;  transportation  equipment ;  and  instruments.  in 

*  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products  :  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in 

dustries  ;  petroleum  products. 


mMm\  EMPL(IVMEi\T  IN 
STATE  HITS  ALL-TIME  HIGH 
DERING  SEPTEMBER 

Seasonal  Gains  in  Textiles, 
Tobacco  and  Trade  Send 
Total  Past  1,000,000 

Nonagricultural  cmployiueut  .soared  to 
an  all-time  high  of  1,009,200  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  during  Seiitemher  due  to  the  seasonal 
upswing  in  textiles,  tobacco  and  trade. 

The  Septeniher  figure  was  10,100  above 
the  August  employment  total  of  999,100. 
It  was  also  higher  than  the  total  recorded 
last  December  when  non-farm  employment 
in  the  State  passed  the  one-million  mark 
for  the  first  time. 

I’rincipal  gains  during  September  were 
.o.OOO  seasonal  workers  employed  by  to¬ 
bacco  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants, 
3,200  additional  workers  in  the  textile  In¬ 
dustry,  and  2,400  workers  employed  in 
retail  trade.  A  seasonal  increase  of  700 
also  was  reported  by  the  chemical  indus¬ 
try.  All  otlier  industries  reported  very 
minor  gains  and  losses. 

A  breakdown  of  the  employment  total 
for  September  showed  232,200  workers 
employed  in  the  textile  industry,  40,200  in 
all  branches  of  the  tobacco  industry,  32,- 
000  in  furniture  factories,  43,200  in  lumber 
and  timber  products.  62,400  in  transiiorta- 
tion,  communications  and  public  utilities. 
186,100  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
88,700  in  service  industries,  24,900  in  fi¬ 
nance,  insurance  and  real  estate.  80,500 
in  contract  construction,  and  118,400  in 
federal.  State,  and  local  government  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  montli’s  increase  of  10,100  employed 
workers  amounted  to  a  rise  of  just  one 
per  cent  from  August  to  September.  How¬ 
ever,  the  gain  over  September  a  year  ago 
was  nearly  three  per  cent. 

Except  for  tobacco  stemmery  operations, 
which  showed  marked  gains  in  hours  work¬ 
ed.  most  industries  reported  small  in¬ 
creases  in  the  workweek.  The  average  for 
all  manufacturing  in  September  was  40.7 
hours  a  week.  No  change  was  reported  in 
the  average  hourly  earnings  of  factory 
workers,  wiiich  stood  at  .?1.20.  Weekly 
earnings  averaged  .$48.85,  or  87  cents  high¬ 
er  than  in  August  duo  to  a  longer  work¬ 
week. 

Employment  Certifications 
For  ’Teen-agers  Remain 
High  During  September 

The  number  of  employment  certifications 
for  minors  under  18  years  of  age  was  only 
slightly  lower  in  September  than  in 
Au.gust. 

Pulilic  welfare  superintendents  in  the 
State  issued  a  total  of  2,332  employment 
certificates  in  September,  compared  with 
2,442  ill  August. 

The  bulk  of  the  September  certifications 
were  for  minors  16  and  17  years  of  ago. 
A  total  of  1,841  minors  in  this  age  group 
received  certificates  periuittiug  work  in 
factories,  construction,  or  nonmanufactur¬ 
ing  industries.  More  than  half  of  them  took 
full-time  jobs  in  industry,  while  the  others 
were  certified  for  part-time  work. 

An  additional  476  minora  14  and  15  years 
of  age  were  certified  for  part-time  work  in 
nonmanufacturing  industries,  while  15 
minors  aged  12  and  13  were  certified  for 
work  as  newspaper  carriers. 
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September  Building  Permits  Total  $8,452,075 


Kuildiiij?  pormits  for  construction  jobs 
estiniat('(l  to  cost  ?8, 452,075  were  issued  in 
28  North  Ciirolina  cities  of  more  th.nn 
10,000  j)()i>ulation  during  Septe'mber. 

Tlu'  Scpteinl)er  total  was  slightly  more 
tlian  .fl  million  below  the  total  reported 
by  the  28  cities  for  August. 

It  included  .$4,802,850  in  permits  for  new 
residential  buildings,  $2,548,514  in  nonresi- 
dential  building  construction,  and  $1,100,- 
711  in  addition,  alteration  and  repair  jobs. 

New  housing  authorized  by  the  Tar  Heel 
cities  during  Septemlwr  included  550  single¬ 
family  dwellings,  of  which  the  average 
estimat('d  construction  cost  was  $7,.306. 
Also  authorized  were  .‘15  duplexes  and  19 
aiiartment  buildings.  All  of  the  housing  fa¬ 
cilities  authorized  in  the  28  cities  during 


September  will  provide  a  total  of  690  fami¬ 
ly  dwellings. 

Nonresidential  building  authorized  dur¬ 
ing  September  included  19  stores  and  other 
mercantile  buildings,  13  factory  and  work¬ 
shop  buildings,  eight  office  buildings,  five 
public  buildings,  four  school  buildings,  one 
institutional  building,  77  private  and  three 
commercial  garages,  seven  service  stations, 
six  churches,  and  30  additional  unclassified 
structures. 

The  amount  indicated  for  addition,  al¬ 
teration  and  repair  jobs  was  almost  evenly 
divided  between  work  on  residential  and 
nonresidential  buildings. 

Only  two  of  the  28  cities  reported  build¬ 
ing  permits  totaling  more  than  $1  million 
during  September.  These  were  Charlotte, 
with  $1,765,766,  and  Raleigh,  with  $1,392,- 
720. 


SUMMARY  OF  BI  IliDING  PERlNnTS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 
Septein))ei‘,  1951  and  .September,  1952 


Number  oi  DuiUlings  | Estimated  Cost 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

•Sept.’ol 

Sepl.’.';2 

Percenl. 

Change 

Sept.’S  1 

Sept.’52 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL   

1,319 

1,670 

-t-  26.6 

$13,039,568 

$8,452,075 

—  35.2 

Residential  buildings  ..  _ _ _ 

488 

604 

-f-  23.8 

3,850,862 

4,802,850 

-f  24.7 

Non-residential  buildings . . . 

173 

173 

No  Chg 

5,345,321 

2,548,514 

—  52.3 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  . 

658 

893 

-b  35.7 

3,843.385 

1,100,711 

—  71.4 

SUMMARY  OF  HI  IIJHNG  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

August,  1952  and  September,  1952 


Number  oi  Uuildings  |  Estimated  Cost 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

.Vug.’, >2 

Sepl.’.72 

Percenl. 

Change 

Aug.’52 

Sept.’52 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  .   

1,607 

1,670 

+  3.9 

$9,518,179 

$8,452,075 

—  11.2 

Residential  buildings _ _ _ 

Non-residential  buildings . 

640 

170 

604 

173 

—  5.6 

4-  1.8 
-b  12.0 

6,343,815 

1,731,590 

1,442,774 

4,802,850 

2,548,514 

1,100,711 

—  24.3 

4-  47.2 

—  23.7 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  . 

797 

893 

Type  of  September  Building 
Permits  Issued  in  28 
Reporting  Cities 


IJUIEDINGS  FOB 
WHICH  PERMITS 

TYPE  OF  ItriEHINOS:  WERE  ISSUED 


New  Family  Dwelling 


Unit  Structures: 

No. 

Costs 

One-family  houses,  detached  _ 

545 

$4,037,350 

One -family  houses, 
semidetached  and  row 

5 

30,500 

Two-family  buildings  _ 

35 

289,000 

Three-  and  four-family  buildings 

14 

194,000 

Apartment  buildings 

without  elevators  _  .  _ 

3 

42,000 

Other  nonhousekeeping 
residential  structures  _ 

2 

210,000 

TOTAL  .  . 

604 

$4,802,850 

New  Nonresidential  Slruelnres: 

Churches 

6 

$  146,426 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries,  &  other  workshops 

13 

-  300,700 

Garages,  commercial .  . . 

3 

27,900 

Garages,  private _  _ 

77 

38,775 

Gasoline  and  service  statinn.s 

7 

83,500 

Institutional  buildings  _ 

1 

32,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  .. 

8 

253,987 

Public  buildings  _  _ _ 

5 

610,000 

Educational  buildings  _ 

4 

711,107 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices,  stables, 
barns,  etc . . . . 

13 

6,060 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs 

19 

131,270 

All  other  nonresidential  . . . 

17 

206,789 

TOTAL  . . 

173 

$2,548,514 

Additions,  Alterations  and  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  . 704 

$  577,104 

To  nonhousekeeping 

residential  buildings  . . 

30 

110,999 

To  nonresidential  buildings  _ : 

159 

412,608 

TOTAL  - - - 893  $1,100,711 


SUMMARY  OF  SEPTEMBER, 


1952  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROIdNA  (  ITIES 


—  Totiils  of  September,  1951  Included  for  Comparison  — 


CITY 

Name 

Xew  Residential  Buildings 

XewNonResidenlialBldgs.|Addi’ns,Alteia’nsRepair|  All  Construction 

No.  oi 
Dldgs. 

Estimated  Cost  |No.  of  Family  Units 

Estimated  Cost  |  Estimated  Cost  1  Estimated  Cost” 

Year  Ago  Current  Month|Year Ago  Cur.Mo. 

\  ear  Ago  Cnrrent  .Mo.|  Year  Ago  Current  Mo.l  Year  Ago  Current  Mo. 

TOTAL  All  CitiesI  1670 

$3,850,862  $4,802,850 

583  690 

$5,345,321  $2,548,514  |  $3,843,385  $1,100,711 

$13,039,568  $8,452,075 

Albemarle.  _  . 

15 

50 

47 

288 

19 

216 

18 

103 

41 

15 

91 

21 

“21 

104 

50 

11 

IS 

73 

19 

60 

29 

n 

24 

5 

119 

21 

181 

17.500  97,300 

136,018  127,500 

178,880  66,900 

643,300  1,034,403 

65,425  35,500 

208,400  245,680 

16,000  39,500 

.88,000  130,350 

186.500  100,500 

135,000  96,000 

683,929  461,500 

284.500  222,000 

’80,000  91,000 

160,000  213,500 

73,000  284,350 

26.500  45,250 

34.185  40,710 

224, .500  494,000 

56,200  73,150 

74,925  20,032 

33,000  98,550 

18.500  42, .500 

•  63,200  70,450 

39,000  18,400 

141.200  74,000 

183.200  142.225 

.  437,600 

3  13 

11  13 

34  11 

78  144 

10  5 

25  45 

5  7 

33  40 

28  16 

12  11 

105  98 

58  25 

9  16 

27  34 

16  26 

5  5 

12  8 

22  30 

16  16 

14  14 

5  17 

5  7 

3  12 

9  4 

13  6 

25  15 

-  52 

61,250 

78,750  99,600 

1,892,538  493,924 

261,790  141,494 

2,290,185  1,765,766 

71.425  116,010 

3,312,175  467,032 

16,885  68,800 

141,000  168,705 

240,650  253,250 

155,850  176,900 

959,729  461,500 

284,500  231,500 

X  X 

96,089  100,575 

224,380  296,195 

272,200  342,400 

40,975  83,100 

49,020  57,255 

1,099,890  1,392,720 

59,200  74,400 

646,544  88,289 

92,720  187,300 

42,100  47,625 

103,080  90,300 

68.425  18,698 

217,018  190,822 

322,450  170,475 

X  867.440 

Asheville _ 

Burlington  _ 

Charlotte . . . 

Concord  _ 

Durham  _ 

Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville _ 

Gastonia  _ 

Goldsboro  .  _ _ 

Greensboro _ 

Greenville. 

Henderso:: . . 

Hickory  . . . 

High  Point  . . . 

Kinston  .  _ 

I^ex.ngton  _ _ _ 

New  Bern  _ 

Raleigh  . 

Roidsville 

Rocky  Mount _ 

Salisbury  . 

Shelby  _  .  ... 

Statesville 

Thomasviile _ 

W  Imington _ 

Wilson  . . 

Winston-Salem _ 

1,741,900  316,400 

75,035  22,869 

1.466,577  545,568 

6,000  54,000 

7,380  53,350 

24.000  ’'7,400 

43,250  137,200 

2”05;2’00 

9,500 

4,900  1,,500 

23.900  23,970 

187,000  31,500 

4,450  29,850 

8,000  3,14.5 

774,065  826,600 

1,000  400 

542,889  19,600 

49,200  40,300 

17.700  1,125 

35.900  9,700 
28,375 

37,050  17,100 

300  25,500 

.  371,937 

14,620  50,024 

7,875  51,725 

180,308  185,795 

_ _  26,510 

3,096,395  168,002 

885  29,300 

29,000  30,955 

10,900  15,550 

20,850  80,900 

70,600  _ 

”  ll,’l’89  8'075 

40,480  58,725 

12,200  26,550 

10,025  8,000 

6,835  13,400 

101,325  72,120 

2,000  850 

28,730  48,657 

10,520  48,450 

6,900  4,000 

3,980  10,150 

1,050  298 

38,768  99,722 

138,950  2,750 

-  57,903 

X— No  report  received. 
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Safety  Training  School 
Is  Held  for  Inspectors 

Preventing  accidents  on  the  job  and 
training  industrial  workers  in  safe  work¬ 
ing  habits  are  indispensal)le  factors  in  the 
cflicient  operation  of  modern  industries, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  I.al)or  Lewis  P. 
Sorrell  stated  in  a  talk  early  this  inontli. 

Opening  a  five-day  safety  training  school 
wliich  was  held  in  Raleigh  and  attended 
liy  the  Department’s  industrial  safety  in¬ 
spectors.  ilr.  Sorrell  iwinted  out  that  “it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  economy 
of  an  industrially  expanding  State  that  we 
conserve  the  manix>wer  which  is  tlie  key¬ 
stone  of  our  productive  strengtl).’’ 

The  safety  training  scliool.  whicli  was 
c<niducted  by  George  D.  Lloyd  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Safety  Promotion  Specialist 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  I.ahor’s  Bureau 
of  Labor  Standards,  was  tlie  liist  half  of 
a  (>0-hour  course  given  for  tlie  benefit  of 
the  inspectors. 

Upon  completion  of  tlie  course  and  a 
written  examination  covering  tlie  material 
studied,  each  inspector  receives  a  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Completion  signed  li.\-  the  Secretary 
of  I.alior. 

A  numtier  of  similar  safety  courses  liave 
lK‘(‘n  attended  h.v  tlie  Labor  Deiiartment 
inspectors  during  tlie  last  several  years. 
Purpose  of  the  training  is  to  bring  the 
standards  of  the  Tar  Heel  safety  ins])ect- 
ors  up  to  the  same  level  as  tliose  of  other 
states  wliich  have  the  most  advanced 
safet.v  insiiectioii  programs. 

The  school  was  attended  by  inspectors 
.1.  L.  Fitzgerald  and  W.  M.  Hall  of  Ashe¬ 
ville.  Thomas  Tyson  and  Allen  Honharrier 
of  Charlotte.  .lolni  K.  P.ulla  of  Greenslioro. 
L.vnn  F.  Robbins  of  Statesville,  Harr.v  L. 
Billings  of  I’ittshoro.  Robert  .1.  Diinnagan 
of  Winston-Salem.  S.  L.  Bla.vlock  of  Rock¬ 
ingham.  Roliert  Colville  of  Morganton. 
W.  L.  Lancaster  of  Raeford.  Charles  Pratt 
of  Kinston,  T.  B.  Kni.ght  of  Edenton.  W.  M. 
Shaw  of  Wilmington,  and  Re<'ce  Shore  of 
Raleigh.  Also  attending  were  safety  Di¬ 
rector  W.  C.  Creed  of  Cary  and  Supervis¬ 
ing  Insix'ctor  W.  G.  Watson  of  Raleigh. 


Special  Drive  Recommended 
by  Manpower  Conservation 
Advisory  Board 

An  intensive  safety  campaign  in  the 
more  than  75  plants  in  the  North  Carolina 
fertilizer  manufacturing  industry  was 
started  early  this  month  by  the  safety 
inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  drive  was  recommended  by  the  De¬ 
partment's  Manpower  Conservation  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  which  met  in  Raleigh  last 
month  to  map  plans  for  accident  pre¬ 
vention  work  in  the  State’s  industries  dur¬ 
ing  195.3. 

The  Tar  Heel  fertilizer  industry  em¬ 
ploys  approximately  3.000  workers  when 
producing  at  peak  capacity.  The  Advisory 
Iloard  recommended  that  concentrated 
efforts  he  made  to  naluce  the  high  accident 
freipiency  rates  which  prevail  in  many 
fertilizer  plants. 

The  22-man  Board,  which  as.sists  the 
Labor  Department  in  developing  State¬ 
wide  industrial  safety  programs  based  up¬ 
on  education,  awards,  and  inspections, 
consists  of  professional  safety  directors 
employed  by  reiiresentative  industries. 

Two  new  memhc'rs  were  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  Board.  They  are  Garland 
Mid.vette  of  Raleigh,  safety  director  for 
Superior  Stone  Company,  and  Zalph  Ro¬ 
chelle  of  High  Point,  safet.v  director  for 
Tomlinson.  Inc.  Commissioner  Forrest  11. 
Shuford  made  the  appointments  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  members.  About  40 
safety  directors,  inspectors,  and  Labor 
Department  olliicials  attended  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

.1.  Robert  Williams  of  Thomasydle. 
hoard  mcniher  and  saR'ty  director  of  tin* 
Thomasville  Chair  Company,  siKike  on  the 
subject  "How  the  N.  C.  Department  of 
Labor  Can  Improve'  Its  Safety  St'rvices” 
and  led  a  group  discussion  of  that  subject. 


Board  member  .Toel  F.  Moody,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Buckeye  Cotton  Gil  Com- 
])any  in  Raleigh,  whose  company  oiK-rates 
in  nine  Southern  states,  had  a  word  of 
praise  for  the  Labor  Department’s  in¬ 
dustrial  safety  work. 

“North  Carolina  is  head  and  shoulders 
above  any  of  the  other  states  in  which  we 
operate  in  the  promotion  of  industrial  ac¬ 
cident  prevention.’’  Moody  declared. 

Giving  the  report  of  the  Board’s  Special 
Safety  Drives  Committee.  Ira  IV.  Drake 
of  Greensboro,  of  the  Burlington  Mills 
industrial  relations  department,  cited  an 
11  iR‘r  cent  reduction  in  job  acci<lent  rates 
in  the  State’s  i)l.vwood  and  veneer  industr.v, 
in  which  the  Labor  Department  recently 
conducted  a  special  drive. 

Glenn  Penland.  Awards  Committee 
chairman  and  safety  director  for  Erwin 
Mills,  reiM>rt('d  that  1.358  Tar  Heel  estab¬ 
lishments  won  the  Labor  Department’s 
safet.v  honors  during  1951.  Thirty-eight  of 
the  plants  received  the  award  for  the  fifth 
consecutive  year,  he  said. 

Frank  Culvern  of  Charlotte,  chairman 
of  the  Education  Committee  and  safety  di¬ 
rector  for  Southern  liell  Telephone  and 
Ti'h'graph  Co.,  presented  a  committee  re¬ 
port  callin,g  for  increased  emphasis  upon 
safety  in  the  State’s  colleges  and  universi- 
I  h>s,  particularly  in  connection  with  engi- 
iH'cring  and  industrial  relations  courses, 
and  in  the  public  schools. 

Other  I’.oard  members  attending  the 
conference  were:  Carleton  Bellamy.  .Ir., 
of  Canton  ;  .Tesse  D.  Brown  of  Enka  ;  H.  B. 
Gaylord  of  IM.vmouth ;  Bahnson  C.  Hall, 
.Ir.!  of  IVinston-Salem :  Clarence  .1.  Hy.s- 
Ini)  of  Elkin  ;  T.  B.  Ipock,  .Ir.,  of  Gastonia  ; 
Wilford  G.  .lones  of  'Wiinston-Salem ;  Fred 
F.  .Murphy  of  Hickory;  H.  E.  Newbury  of 
I’i.sgah  Forest:  .1.  M.  Vann  of  Badin  ;  and 
11.  E.  Williams  of  Spray.  About  20  Labor 
Department  in.spectors  and  officials  were 
1  (resent. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,003  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  were  inspected  in  North  Carolina 
during  October  by  the  safety  and  health 
inspectors  of  the  Division  of  Standards 
ami  Inspections. 

The  establishments,  which  were  inspect¬ 
ed  to  determine  compliance  with  the  State 
laibor  Law.s  and  the  .safety  and  health 
regulations,  employed  a  total  of  49,496 
employees. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  Law  inspection  work  during  October 


were  as  follows ; 

Complaint  investigations  _  8 

Reinspections  _ _ _ 127 

Conferences  _ 201 

Accidents  investigated  _  1 

Violations  noted  _ 1.397 

('ompliances  secured  _ 1,104 


Five  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  General  Statutes,  including  the  IMaxi- 
mum  Hour  laiw  and  the  Child  Labor  Law 
were  investigated  by  the  insi^ectors  dur¬ 
ing  October.  Violations  were  found  in  four 
of  these  ca.ses.  Recommendations  were 
made  to  correct  them  and  immediate  com¬ 
pliance  was  promised.  No  violations  were 
found  in  the  tilth  case. 

One  complaint  alleging  violations  of  the 
State  industrial  safety  and  health  regu¬ 
lations  was  investigated  during  the  month. 
However,  the  investigating  inspector  found 
no  violations. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  99  establishments  were  in- 
sia'cted  by  the  Labor  Department’s  wage 
and  hour  investigators  during  October  to 
(h'termine  compliance  with  the  Federal 
Wage  and  Hour  Law. 

I'iolations  were  found  as  follows; 

1‘rovis  ions  Estnhl  is  hmev  t  s 

of  Lnw  in  Violation 

Minimum  Wage  and/or  Overtime  19 

Child  Labor  in  Agriculture  _ 3o 

Records  _  . .  _ 19 

'rwenty-six  of  the  establishments  in- 
siiected  were  in  full  com])liance  with  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law.  Ninetwm  others 

were  in  compliance  with  all  provisions  of 
the  law  except  the  record-keeping  provi¬ 
sions. 

Back  wages  totaling  .■;49.,'j,o  were  paid 
to  94  North  Carolina  workers  during  Oc¬ 
tober,  following  disclosure  of  minimum 

wage  and  overtime  violations.  The  pay- 
numts  were  made  by  IS  establishments. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U,  S.  Department  of  Labor 

October,  1952  Compared  with  September,  1952 


INDUSTRIES 

.Vv.  Wkly 
Earn. 

Net 

Chg. 

Av.  Hrly. 
Earns. 

Net 

dig. 

Av.  Ill's. 
Worked 
Per  Wk. 

Net 

Chg. 

Manufacturing  _ _ _ 

_ .1:49.91 

+  1.02 
+  .21 
+1.26 

.1:1.21 

1.12 

1.24 

+  .01 
No  chg 
+  .01 

41.3 

+  .0 
—  .1 
+  .S 

Durable  Goods  _ 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

_  47.23 

42.(1 

41.1 

Nonmanufacturing* 


Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ _ 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical) 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

Luml,>er  &  Timber  Basic  I’roducts 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills _ 

IMillwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _ 

Wooden  Containers  . — _ _ 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products 
HH  'Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedsprings  .. 

Stone.  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ 

Other  Durable  Goods'  _ 


y ondurable  Goods 

Textile  IMill  Products  ... 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills 
Broad  tVoven  Fabrics 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

Seamless  Hosiery-  ... _ 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  . . 

Food  &  Kindred  Products _ _ 

Bakery  Products  . . 

Beverage  Industries  _ _ 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

Cigarettes  _ _ _ _ 

Stemmerie.s  &  Redrying  Plants  ... 

Paper  &  Allied  I’roducts _ 

Pulp.  Paper  &  Paiierbd.  Mills  .... 
Prtg..  Pubg,  &  Allied  Industries  ... 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ 

Other  Nondurable  Goods’"  . . . . 


Xo)i  nia  n  ufa  during 


Mining  _ _ _ _ 

53.24 

+ 

1.14 

+  .02 

46.S 

0 

-  ,»> 

Non-metallic  mining  _ _ _ 

Transportiition  &  Public  Utilities* 
Transportiition  (except  R.  R. )* 

53.24 

+  .74 

1.14 

+  .02 

46.8 

—  .3 

Public  Utilities  . . . . . 

55.91 

—1.13 

1.42 

—  .02 

39.3 

—  .4 

Trade  . . . . . . . 

46.t;i 

—  .12 

1.13 

—  .01 

41.1 

—  .1 

Wholesale  . . . . . .  . 

61.16 

+  .33 

1.40 

+  .01 

43.9 

+ 

Retail***  . . . . . 

41.88 

_  00 

1.04 

No  chg 

40.2 

—  .1 

Retail  general  merchandise  . 

25.26 

—  .51 

.77 

+  .01 

32.8 

—  .9 

Depiirtment  stores  _ _ 

27.39 

—  .62 

.80 

+  .01 

34.3 

—1.2 

Limited  price  variety  stores  .. 

1.5.10 

—  .29 

.56 

+  .01 

26.8 

—1.0 

Retail  Food  Stores  . 

42.68 

—  .15 

1.08 

+  .01 

.39.7 

_  •) 

Grocery  stores  . . . . . 

—  .21 

1.05 

No  chg 

37.7 

—  .1 

Finance,  Insurjince  &  Real  Estate  . 
Service* 

64.09 

+  .92 

No  Hours  Reported 

• 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  . . . 

I’ersomil  Stu'vices* 

21.91 

+  .49 

.51 

+  .01 

43.4 

+  .S| 

Laundries  &  dry  cleaners  . 

27.60 

—  .29 

.66 

+  .01 

41.7 

—  .9 

Government* 


Coniract  Construction* 


....  51.21 

+  1.82 

1.26 

45.77 

+  .37 

1.15 

+2.76 

1.31 

50.95 

+1.91 

1.29 

...  60.33 

+1.92 

1..51 

....  43.73 

+2.66 

1.13 

..  38.97 

+  .92 

.!)9 

....  36.8!) 

+  .78 

.95 

...  42.79 

—1.16 

1.00 

....  45.58 

—  .39 

1.08 

....  43.78 

+  .73 

.!)3 

....  47.6!) 

—  .04 

1.13 

....  62.65 

—  .39 

1.50 

....  3!).88 

+  .72 

.!)3 

....  75.42 

—  .02 

1.67 

....  87.19 

—  .67 

1.93 

....  67.47 

_  22 

1.73 

....  52.31 

—  .47 

1.21 

....  50.66 

+  .85 

1.21 

+  .01 

40.6 

+  1.0 

+  .01 

39.9 

+  .2 

+  .01 

41.6 

+1.7 

+  .02 

39.5 

+1.0 

No  chg 

39.9 

+1.2 

+  .03 

38.7 

+1.3 

No  chg 

39.4 

+1.0 

—  .01 

38.7 

+1.1 

—  .01 

42.6 

—  .9 

—  .01 

42.1 

—  .1 

+  .01 

47.3 

+ 

No  chg 

42.2 

_  2 

+  .01 

41.7 

—  .5 

+  .01 

42.9 

+  .1 

—  .04 

45.3 

+1.1 

—  .05 

45.2 

+  .9 

+  .01 

39.0 

—  .3 

—  .04 

43.3 

+1.0 

+  .01 

41.9 

+  .4 

....  61.72 

—1.25 

1.55 

....  57.20 

+  .39 

1.34 

....  54.91 

+  1.23 

1.2!) 

....  41.50 

+  .02 

1.00 

....  41. .33 

—  .15 

.9!) 

....  46.87 

+2.77 

1.06 

....  41.12 

—  .83 

.95 

..  47.94 

+  -'ll 

1.12 

....  47.76 

+  .45 

1.12 

....  45.21 

+1.10 

1.07 

....  61.89 

_  2^ 

1.47 

—  .01 

39.!) 

—  .3 

+  .01 

42.6 

No  chg 

—  .01 

42.6 

+1.3 

+  .01 

41.4 

—  .4 

No  chg 

41.6 

—  .3 

+  .06 

44.2 

+  .3 

No  chg 

43.5 

—  .5 

No  chg 

42.7 

+  .3 

No  chg 

42.5 

+  -3 

+  .01 

42.4 

+  .7 

-4-  .03 

42.2 

—  .9 

*Data  not  available. 

•♦Preliminary. 

•••Excludes  Eating  &  Drinking  Places. 

'  Includes  transportation  ;  electrical  machinery  ;  and  instruments. 

=  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries,  and  petroleum  products. 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OP  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  'Eabor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

October,  1952  Compared  with  September,  1952 


INDUSTRY 

** 

Net 

Change 

From 

Percent  Change 
From 

Oct. 

Sepl. 

19.V2 

Oot. 

9 /.1 2 

lfl/.»l 

lit. 5  2 

IS.!! 

To 

10 /.>2 

To 

l()/.i2 

To 

19/52 

{In  thousands  of  employees) 


N0X.\GHlCl-LTrK.\L  EMPLOYMENT  _ 

..1016.0 

1012.0 

983.8 

+ 

4.0 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

3.3 

Manufacturing  - - 

.....448.1 

444.6 

436.2 

+ 

3.5 

-H 

0.8 

+ 

2.7 

Durable  Goods  . . . 

_ _ 108.7 

108.2 

100.3 

+ 

0.5 

-b 

0.5 

+ 

2.3 

Nondurable  Gotals  _ 

......339.4 

336.4 

329.9 

-b 

:lo 

+ 

0.9 

+ 

2.9 

Nonmanufacturing  _ _ _ 

_ 567.9 

567.4 

547.6 

+ 

0.5 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

3.7 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

......  2.5 

2.6 

2.0 

— 

0.1 

— 

3.8 

— 

3.8 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

......  6.6 

6.0 

7.0 

— 

0.  < 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  - 

......  3.2 

3.1 

3.2 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

3.2 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  — 

.......  43.5 

43.3 

43.5 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

0.5 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

......  32.1 

:32.2 

O 

0.1 

0.3 

— 

0.3 

Milhyork,  Plywood,  etc.  _ 

......  5.0 

4.9 

5.1 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

2.0 

— 

2.0 

4Vooden  Containers  _ _ 

_  3.0 

2.9 

2.8 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

3.4 

+ 

7.1 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products  .. 

_ _  32.4 

32.1 

:ii.s 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

0.9 

+ 

1.9 

HII  Furn.,  Matt.  «&  Bedsprings 

_  30.0 

2!).0 

29.5 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

1.4 

+ 

1.7 

Stone.  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ 

_  7.0 

7.0 

7.3 

— 

4.1 

Other  Durable  Goods^  _ _ _ _ _ 

_  13.5 

13.5 

10.9 

— 

+1 

13.9 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

. 233.0 

231.3 

220.1 

+ 

1.7 

+ 

0.7 

+ 

3.1 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  - - 

_  60.9 

61.0 

60.7 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

+ 

0.3 

Broad  AVoyen  Fabrics  _ _ — - 

. 100.5 

100.1 

99.1 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

1.4 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

.......  58.9 

58.1 

54.9 

+ 

0.8 

+ 

1.4 

+ 

7.3 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

22  0 

23.6 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

1.3 

— 

1.7 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ _ - . 

_  27.5 

27.0 

23.9 

+ 

0.5 

+ 

1.9 

-bl5.1 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products 

_ _  13.9 

13.6 

13.4 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

2.2 

+ 

3.7 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  - - 

_  7.5 

7.4 

7.0 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

L4 

+ 

2.7 

Food  &  Kindred  Products . . . 

22.6 

22.6 

21.9 

+ 

3.2 

Bakery  Products  _ _ 

5.8 

5.5 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

1.7 

+ 

7.3 

Beverage  Industries  - 

_ _  4.3 

4.4 

4.2 

— 

0.1 

— 

2.3 

+ 

2.4 

Tobacco  Manufactures  - 

40.8 

40.4 

39.8 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

1.0 

+ 

2.5 

Cigarettes  _ _ 

.  12.9 

13.2 

12.6 

— 

0.3 

2.3 

+ 

2.4 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  — 

_  25.3 

24.6 

24.6 

+ 

0.7 

+ 

2.8 

+ 

2.8 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  — _ _ 

.  9.0 

9.1 

8.8 

0.1 

— 

1.1 

+ 

2.3 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  . 

_  6.G 

6.6 

6.0 

Prtg.,  Pubg.  &  Allied  Industries  . . 

_  6.8 

6.8 

0.5 

0.4 

+ 

4.0 

Chemicals  &  xVllied  Products  _ 

_  9.5 

9.1 

9.7 

+ 

+ 

4.4 

— 

2.1 

Other  Nondurable  Goods“  _ 

.......  3.8 

3.5 

O.  1 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

8.6 

+ 

2.7 

Nonman  ufacturiny 

Mining  _ _ - . . 

.  3.2 

3.2 

3.4 

— 

5.9 

Non-metallic  mining  _ 

.  ..  2.9 

2.9 

3.1 

— 

0.5 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  ... 

_  63.2 

62.3 

59.4 

+ 

0.9 

+ 

1.4 

+ 

0.4 

Transportation  (except  R.  R.)  ..... 

. . .  27.S 

20.8 

24.7 

+ 

1.0 

+ 

3.7 

-t-12.(i 

Public  Utilities  - - - 

.......  18.1 

18.2 

17.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.5 

+ 

O.fS 

Trade  . . . . - . 

_ 189.7 

186.1 

184.1 

+ 

3.6 

+ 

1.9 

+ 

3.0 

Wholesale  _ 

_  43.0 

42.4 

41.0 

+ 

0.6 

+ 

1.4 

+ 

4.!) 

Retail  ....  _ _ _ _ _ 

_ 146.7 

143.7 

143.1 

+ 

3.0 

+ 

2.1 

+ 

2.5 

Retail  general  merchandise  ..... 

_  37.8 

35.6 

37.4 

+ 

2  2 

+ 

6.2 

+ 

1.1 

Department  stores  . . — 

.  17.0 

16.1 

16.6 

+ 

0.9 

+ 

5.0 

+ 

2.4 

Limited  price  variety  stores  . 

_  11.2 

10.4 

11.0 

+ 

0.8 

+ 

i.i 

+ 

1.8 

Retail  Food  Stores  . . . . . 

.  27.2 

20.8 

25.5 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

1.5 

+ 

6.7 

Grocery  stores  . . - 

_  21.8 

21.3 

20.2 

+ 

0.5 

+ 

2.3 

+ 

7.!» 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  ... 

_  25.0 

24.9 

23.1 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

<S.2 

Service  -  - - - 

_  88.6 

88.8 

86.9 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

+ 

2.0 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  - 

_  7.7 

6.8 

6.5 

+ 

0.9 

-bl3.2 

+  18.5 

Personal  Services  . . . . . 

24.2 

24.0 

24.8 

— 

0.3 

— 

1.2 

— 

2.4 

Laundries  &  dry  cleaners - 

_  14.4 

14.5 

14.8 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.7 

— 

2.7 

Government  - - - 

_ 121.6 

121.6 

120.9 

— 

+ 

0.0 

Contract  Construction  - - 

.  76.6 

80.4 

69.8 

— 

.3.8 

— 

•i.  ( 

+ 

!).7 

’Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  during 
the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

’’Preliminary. 

‘  Includes  electrical  machinery  ;  transportation  equipment :  and  instruments. 

*  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products  ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  :  petroleum  products. 


SOSI -FIRM  EMPLflYJIEiW 
CLIURS  TO  M\l  HIGH  li\ 
STATE  DERIAG  flCTORER 

Jobs  Rise  4,000,  Spurred  by  In¬ 
creases  in  Trade,  Textiles, 
Other  Industries 

Xonagrifultural  employment  in  North 
(’arolina  increa.sed  4,000  dnring  October, 
eliinhin.s;  to  a  new  all-time  high  of 
1.010, 000. 

A  majority  of  both  manufacturing  and 
uonmanufacturing  industries  shared  in 
tile  October  employment  rise.  Largest  in¬ 
creases  were  a  rise  of  .3,000  in  wiiolesale 
and  retail  trade,  reflecting  the  setisonal 
fall  increase  in  mercantile  bu.sint'ss,  and 
tin  increttse  of  1.700  in  textile  mill  employ¬ 
ment.  Gain.s  of  400  each  W'ere  reported  by 
the  tobacco  and  chemical  industries.  300 
by  furniture  factories  and  apparel  firms. 
200  h,y  the  lumber  industr.v,  and  100  b.v 
falu'icated  metals  firms. 

Among  the  nonmanufacturing  group, 
(‘inplo.vment  increased  900  in  transporta¬ 
tion  and  public  utilities  and  100  in  finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate  firms. 

These  gains  were  partially  offset  by  a 
seasonal  drop  of  3,800  in  employinent  in 
the  contract  construction  industry.  Em¬ 
ployment  showed  no  significant  changes  in 
machinery  manufacturing,  stone,  clay  and 
glass  in-oducts.  food  products,  pulp  and 
liaiK-r  mills,  printing  and  publishing,  min¬ 
ing  and  federal,  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ment. 

Letter  business  in  .several  manufactur¬ 
ing  lines  caused  the  workweek  to  rise 
somewhat  during  October  to  an  average 
of  41.3  hours.  The  increased  working 
hours  brought  average  hourl.v  earnings  up 
a  penny  to  an  average  of  .'(:i.21  in  manu¬ 
facturing  industries.  Average  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  were  up  8102  above  the  September 
level,  averaging  .$49.91 — another  all-time 
high  for  North  Carolina. 

2,469  ’Teen-Agers  Certified 
For  Jobs  During  October 

ilan.v  minors  under  IS  years  of  age 
continued  to  enter  the  State's  labor  force 
during  Octol)er  as  a  total  of  2.4(19  employ¬ 
ment  certificates  were  issued  by  public 
welfare  suiH'rintendents. 

The  largest  group  of  certificates  issued 
during  October  were  for  employment  of 
1,822  minors  10  and  17  years  of  age.  In 
this  group,  529  minors  took  fidl-time  jobs 
in  manufacturing  industries,  431  took  full¬ 
time  non-manufacturing  jobs,  11  took  full¬ 
time  construction  jobs,  and  851  went  to 
work  on  a  vacation  or  part-time  basis. 

More  than  000  additional  minors,  aged 
14  and  15.  were  issued  certificates  for 
part-time  employment  in  non-manufactur¬ 
ing  jobs. 


Lost  &  Found  Dept. 

,V  .TAPANESE  who  lost  some  bags  on  an 
airline  just  wrote  this  angry  note:  “IMr. 
P.agga,ge  Man.  Pnited  States  of  Tx)s  An¬ 
geles.  (lentleman  Dear  Sir:  I  dam  seldom 
wliere  suitcase  are.  She  no  fl.v.  You  no  more 
lit  to  baggiige  master  than  for  crysake 
out  loud.  That  all  I  hoi)e.  AVhat  the  matter 
.vou?” 
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October  Building  Permits  Total  $8,687,923 


lUiildiii,!;  pt'rinits  for  coiislrucfioii  jobs 
ostimatod  to  cost  $8.6S7,!)2;?  wore  issued  l),v 
public  officials  iu  2S  North  Carolina  cities 
of  more  than  lO.OOP  population  durinjr 
<  Ictober.  • 

The  October  total  was  slijibtly  his'her 
than  the  lis'ure  reported  by  tlK>  same  cities 
durins  SeptenduT.  with  an  increase  of  2.N 
per  cent  in  total  estimated  costs  durin.s; 
( tctiiber. 

October  iK'rmits  included  in 

l)ermits  for  new  residential  buildings. 
.f.’5.14!).71(i  in  nonresidential  buildinj^  con¬ 
struction,  and  .ill.:j()4.78()  in  addition,  alter¬ 
ation  and  repair  job.s. 

New  housins'  authorized  by  the  2<S  Tar 
Heel  cities  during  October  included  4()d 
single-family  dwellings,  of  which  the  aver- 
a.ge  estimated  construction  cost  was  $8.47:-{. 
Al.so  authorized  were  d!>  duplexes,  11 
apartment  buildings,  and  one  tourist  camp 


project.  The  housin,g  facilities  authorized 
during  October  will  provide  a  total  of  7)47 
family  dwellings. 

Xoiiresidcntial  building  authorized  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  included  41  stores  and  other 
mercantile  buildings.  13  factory  and  work¬ 
shop  buildings,  74  private  garages.  11 
commercial  garages,  seven  churches,  two 
amusement  places,  five  service  stations, 
seven  office  buildings,  one  public  building, 
one  public  utility  building,  four  .school 
buildings,  and  32  unclassified  structures. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  amount  indi¬ 
cated  for  additions,  alterations  and  re¬ 
pairs  was  for  work  on  nonresidential  build¬ 
ings.  with  the  other  third  .going  for  im¬ 
provements  on  houses  and  apartments. 

Only  two  of  the  28  cities  reported  build¬ 
ing  permits  totaling  more  than  .$1  million 
during  October.  These  were  li'aleigh,  .$2,- 
147,.j0!l,  and  Charlotte,  i|;i.2SC>,817. 


Type  of  October  Building 
Permits  Issued  in  28 
Reporting  Cities 


KTJILDINGS  FOR 
WHICH  PERMITS 

TYPE  OF  HITIEDINGS:  WERE  ISSUED 

New  Family  Dwelling 

Unit  SIrnclures:  No.  Costs 


One-family  houses,  detached  _ 401  $3,409,032 

One-family  houses. 


semidetached  and  row 

2 

5,750 

Two-family  buildings  _ 

39 

285,650 

Three-  and  tour-family  buildings 

8 

117,995 

Apartment  buildings 

without  elevator.s 

3 

130,000 

Tourist  cal)ins 

1 

25,000 

TOTAL  _ 

454 

$3,973,427 

New  Nonresidential  .Stnielnres : 

Amusement  &  recreation  places 

2 

338,675 

Churche.s 

7 

424,750 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants. 

laundries,  &  other  workshops 

13 

696,200 

Garages,  commercial 

11 

32,200 

Garages,  private  . 

74 

32,960 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  — . 

5 

50,100 

Office  buildings,  including  banks 

7 

72,150 

Public  buildings  . . 

1 

56,580 

Public  works  and  nfilitie.s 

1 

75,000 

Educational  building.s 

4 

784,960 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac- 

tors’  temporary  offices,  stables. 

barns,  etc. 

11 

2,140 

Stores  &  oflier  mercantile  bldgs. 

41 

445,139 

Ail  other  nonresidential 

21 

138,862 

TOTAL  .. 

198 

$3,149,716 

Additions,  Alferations  and  Repairs 

. 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  ...  i 

665 

549,550 

To  nonhousekeeping 

residential  building.s 

6 

7,230 

To  nonresidential  hni1ding.« 

122 

1,008,000 

TOTAL  - - - - _.793  .$1,564,780 


•SUM.M.ARV  OF  mTFDlXG  PERMITS  ISSUED  IX  28  NORTH  I'AROEIXA  CITIES 

October  ID.jl  and  October  lf».52 


Nnmber  oi  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Oct.Ml 

Oet.M2 

Percent. 

Cliange 

Oct.bH  ()rl/52 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  .  ..  . . . . .  ...... 

1.304 

1,445 

-b  lO.S 

$  5,467,133  $  8,687,923 

4-  58.9 

Residential  buildings  _ _ _ _ 

402 

454 

198 

793 

-t-  12.9 
-1-  29.4 

4-  5.9 

3,001,073  3,973,427 

1.255,165  3,149,716 

1.210,895  1,564,780 

4-  32.4 
+  150.9 
+  29.2 

Non-resiclential  buildings 

1 53 
749 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  . 

SUMM.ARV  OF  RITI.DIXG  PERMITS  ISSI  El)  IX  28  NORTH  C.AROLINA  CITIES 


Septciuber  1D.52  and  October  tf>.52 


1 

KIND  OF  CONSTRI  CTION 

Nnml)er  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Percent. 

Sepl.’.52  Oel.M2  Change 

Percent. 

.Sept.’.';2  Oel.M2  Change 

TOTAL  -  . .  . 

1  1,670  1,445  —  13.0 

1  $  8,452,075  $  8,687,923  +  2.8 

Residential  buildings  | 

Non- residential  buildings  . . 

604  454  —  24  8  1 

173  198  +  14.5 

893  793  —  11.2  1 

4,802,850  3,973,427  —  17.3 

2,548,514  3,149,716  +  23.6 

1,100,711  1,564,780  +  42.2 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  ,  | 

SUM.MARY  OF  OCTORER 


1052  RUILDING 


PERMI  TS 


ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLIN.A  (  ITIES 


Totaks  ot  October  lO.ll  Includc'd  for  Comparison  — 


C  I  r  Y 


Name 


No.  of 
DIdgs: 


New  Residential  Duildings 


TOTAL  All  Citiesl  144.5' 


Albemarle— . 

Asheville _ 

Burlington  . 

Charlotte . 

Concord  . . 

Durham . . 

Elizabeth  City.. 

Fayetteville . 

Gastonia  . 

Goldsl)oro . 

Greensboro  .. 

Greenville  . 

f  lender.son 
Hickoi-y 
High  Point  .. 
Kinston 
Lexington 

New  Bern  _ 

Baleigh  _ 

Iteidsville  ..  .. 
Bocky  Mount 
Salisluiry 

Shell)y  . 

Statesville 

Thomasville 

Wilmington 

Wilson 

Win.ston-Salem 


9 

.52 

56 

176 

16 

169 

9 


47 

17 

100 

11 


15 
61 
53 
21 
26 
122 
12 
48 
22 
IS 
7 
1 1 
12.5 
12 
230 


1 _ Fstiniateil  Cost  , No.  of  Family  Units 

[Year  Ago _ ^Current  irontTi|Y'«ii  Ago  Cur.Mo~ 

•$3,00L073 


1.57,23  6 
98,360 
556,530 
15,000 
76,233 
20,500 

"iTo^soo 

3.5,000 

363.300 

228.700 

''277300 

162.990 

81,300 

.59,000 

18,000 

182.300 

109.300 
120,774 

39.600 
91,000 

41.600 
1  0,300 
38,2:50 
94,000 

233.700 


$3,973,427' 
loTson 
183,1  00 
99,050 
693.649 
34,000 
280,150 
20,000 


172.500 
130,000 

233.500 

101,200 

. s^ood 

80.900 
259.000 
74,750 
63,960 
6S7.I3S 
93,200 
8.5,498 
60,620 
82, .500 
22.000 
14.035 
127.467 
33.500 
32.5,910 


431 


547 


21 

20 


12 


20 

4 
50 
26 

"  6 

31 

10 

10 

5 

20 

20 

19 

13 

6 
4 
6 

18 

29 


2 

17 

21 

97 


14 

58 

9 


2 

15 

23 

12 

13 

70 

13 

12 

6 

12 

2 

4 

11 


NewNoiiResideiitialHIdgs.lAddi’ns.Altera’iisRennirl 

Estimated  tinst 


Estimated  Cost 


All  Consiruelion 


Estimated  Cost 


YeawAgo  Current  Mo.|  Year  Ago  Current  Mo.l  Year  Vco  Ciirr..iii  Wo 

>t91.4Drir  I  .  -  at:: — ; — r-^-= r- - -  - 


$1.2o:j,16.5  $3,149,716  |  $1.210,895  $1,564,780  |  $5,467,133  $8,687,923 


2,500 
12,090 
68,413 
438,037 

""4"3T9"o'd 

4,700 

'""7'r3"0"0' 

42,800 

81,940 

2.5,000 


17,370 

30.800 

61,500 

400 

209,750 

’"59,600 

11.100 

8,300 

1.750 
2,250 

4.750 

100,000 

2n.9i; 


57,780 

217.500 
9,946 

423,385 

33,600 

275,120 

800 

""5’5'r8"o"o’ 

26,200 

162,920 

30,000 

'2'r4"d'n’ 

139.500 
1  5,550 

345,625 

"8"2dr6'6d 

"'21,740 
17,200 
5,900 
1  •) 
6,925 
172,190 
19.000 
289,900 


38,333 

.50,550 

171,518 

16.500 

211,461 

1,250 


.51,600 

22.850 

I. 5.100 
6,200 
8.050 

67,005 

900 

106,983 

12,640 

9,02.5 

I I, 050 
3,300 

41.916 

21.700 

137,037 


4,075 
30,086 
16,050 
169,783 
15,050 
180,676 
2,400 


57,975 

42,820 

23,950 

5,750 

19,155 

639,711 

1,550 

45,696 

6.790 

6,250 

1,850 

175 

43,142 

23,800 

177,891 


2, 

207, 

217, 

1,166, 

31, 

331, 

26, 

16^, 

86, 

626, 

253, 

X 

81, 

203, 

127. 

126, 

26, 

459, 

110, 

287 

63 

108 

•54, 

1." 

84, 

215, 

391. 


500 

659 

323 

085 

500 

,594 

450 

600 

400 

067 

700 

900 

210 

200 

700 

450 

055 

200 

357 

340 

325 

400 

850 

916 

700 

6.52 


72,655 

430,686 

125,046 

1,286,817 

82.650 
735,946 

23,200 

242,925 

157,150 

431,000 

131,200 

X 

65,37.5 

263,220 

298,500 

426.125 

83,115 

2,147,509 

94,750 

152,934 

84,610 

94.650 
23.925 
21.135 

342,799 
76.300 
i93,701 
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A’ol.  XX  HALKUiH,  XOllTH  CAROLIN  A,  .LAM  ARY, 


‘•I’LEASE.  SIR,  I  WANT  SOME  MOKE,” 
growled  Sliep  the  Slu'iilierd.  licking  his 
cliops  and  regarding  the  ic{>  cream  witli  a 
profoundly  canine  concentration,  as  his 
masters  .Johnny  (left)  and  Killy  (right) 
dished  it  out  at  Wrightsville  Reach  last 
sumiiKU'.  • 

.lohnny  and  Killy  are  the  sons  of  I.id’or 
Kepartimmt  Saf(‘ly  Inspector  and  tirst- 
class  amateur  photographer  Kill  Shaw  of 
tt'ilniington,  who  won  a  nation-wide  snap¬ 
shot  cont(*st  with  tlu“  ahove  photo.  The 
contest  was  sponsored  hy  a  national  con- 


A  total  of  Sl.'jEli.M.l.’t)  in  hack  wagt>s  due 
umh'f  the  provision;;  of  tlu'  Eederal  tVage 
and  Hour  Law  was  laiid  to  Xorth  Ctirolina 
workers  during  l!)."i2  as  a  result  of  the 
insiK'ciional  and  educational  work  (d'  the 
Xorth  Carolina  Department  of  Labor’s 
wage  and  hour  st;iff. 

The  pa.vments  wiua*  made  to  2.440  work¬ 
ers  hy  4!)0  estahlishments  which  had  failed 
to  comply  with  the  minimum  wage  or 
civertiuH'  iirovisions  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law.  'I'he  princii>al  violation  was  of  th(‘ 
overtime  reiiuiremeids  in  most  instances. 

The  l>e|)iirtm(‘nt's  wage  and  hour  in 
vestigators  visited  a  toliil  of  !)!)!)  (‘Stahlish- 
ments  during  .1!).')2.  Concurrentl.v  with 
their  wag(>  and  hotir  invt'stigations.  these 


tainer  comptiny  and  a  'Wilmington  ice 
cream  compan.v.  Kill’s  ithoto  to<ik  the 
laurels,  winning  over  some  200.0(10  «>ntries 
from  throughout  the  Cnitt'd  States.  Ho 
was  awarded  an  exiK‘n.s<>s-])aid  12-da.v 
('arihheau  cruise  for  himstdf  and  Mrs. 
Slmw.  a  sev(>n-inece  set  of  luggage,  and  a 
new  cjimera.  Kill  was  also  honored  at  it 
t«>stimonial  dinner  given  hy  White’s  Ice 
Cream  Company  and  M’ilmington  city 
otticials  last  tmudh. 

Fine  w<>rk,  M’illiam,  and  we’r*'  proud  of 
ye  too  ! 


inspectors  che(4ved  So  estahlishments  in 
which  public  contracts  had  la-en  let  hy  the 
tederal  government  to  determim'  compli¬ 
ance  Avilh  the  Kuhlic  Contracts  Act. 

Among  tlu‘  000  estahlishments  insi)ected, 
40!)  were  found  to  he  in  violatiini  of  the 
nniumum  wagi“  or  overtime  reiinirements 
nf  the  Wage  and  Hour  I.aw.  Violations  of 
the  law’s  child  lalMir  provisions  wort'  found 
in  ST  estalilishmeids.  most  of  which  were 
ciunmercial  agricultural  euterprisi's. 

A  total  of  -UK)  estahli.''hnients  were  in 
compliance  with  the  basic  provisions  of 
the  Wage  ami  Hour  Law.  However.  77 
per  cent  of  these  tirms  wen*  failing  to  keep 
records  as  required  h.v  tin'  law.  Oidy  10(1 
estahlishments  were  in  full  compli.ance 
with  all  provisions  of  the  law. 


No.  1 

State  Legislative  Council 
Recommends  Minimum 
Wage  Law 

'riu'  State  Legislative  Council,  which 
represents  some  10S.(KIO  Xorth  Carolina 
memhers  of  17  civic,  professional  and  re¬ 
ligious  organizfitions.  recomnn>nded  this 
month  that  the  (Jein'ral  Assembly  enact 
;i  State  Minimum  IVage  Law. 

In  a  printed  leaflet  addres.sed  to  the 
lO.l.’l  Legislature  and  entitled  “Forward 
Intoking  Social  I.egislation".  the  ('ouncil 
ri'conimended  among  other  things  that  the 
(ieneral  Assembly: 

"Provide  for  a  Miidmum  AVage  Law  of 
not  less  than  (iO  C(‘nts  an  hour. 

"KECAI’SE : 

“A.  Some  .lO.dOO  employees  in  Xorth 
Carolina  in  intra-state  industry,  accord¬ 
ing  to  current  data,  are  now  ejirning  less 
tlnui  ()0  cents  an  hour  with  an  av('rage 
hourly  rate  of  47. (!  C('nt.s. 

“K.  Since  more  than  per  cent  of  all 
em]ilo,vees  in  intra-stat('  industry  are  now 
ri'ceiving  more  than  00  cents  an  hour,  it 
is  evident  that  this  would  not  constitute 
a  substantial  general  wage  inert'ase  but  it 
would  provide  a  floor  Ix'low  which  wages 
would  not  be  permitted  to  fall. 

"(A  Xorth  Carolina’s  av(>rage  ikt  cai)ita 
income  is  fifth  from  the  bottom  among  the 
states  of  th('  nation  and,  weri'  it  not  for 
the  high  farm  income,  it  would  rank  even 
lower.  This  proi)osed  miniinnin  hourly 
rate  of  00  cents  would  serve  to  inert'ase 
th('  iiverage  pt'f  capita  inc(uue  and  thus 
would  benefit  till  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Stat('. 

“D.  The  administration  of  such  a  law 
would  not  ('iitail  on  the  part  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  the  k(‘ei>ing  of  iuiy  records  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  already  re(juir('d  by  existing 
laws. 

‘‘E.  The  income  level  <d’  farnn'rs  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  crop  jirice  supiKirts  and  other 
gov<‘rnmental  assistance  measures;  tlmt 
of  factory  workers,  by  the  federal  wage- 
hour  law  and  collective  bargaining:  that 
of  public  workers,  by  civil  service  and 
personnel  departments;  and  that  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  peopb'.  by  trade 
associations  and  orgaidzations.  'I'lu'  (piar- 
ter  of  a  million  Xorth  (’arolina  workers  in 
intra  state  industry  who  would  tn'  pro- 
tf'cted  h.v  this  law  h.-ive  no  existing  i>ro- 
tection  through  any  form  of  legislation  or 
organization.” 


WORKERS  RECEIVE  $151,251  IN  BACK  WAGES 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

Complaints 

Niue  eoiuplaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  (Jeneral  Statute.s  of  North  Carolina, 
including  the  IMaxiimnn  Hour  Law  and  the 
Child  Labor  Law,  were  received  and  in¬ 
vestigated  during  November  by  the  safety 
and  health  inspectors  of  the  Division  of 
Standards  and  Inspections. 

Violations  of  the  General  Statutes  were 
found  as  alleged  in  six  of  these  complaint 
cases.  In  each  instance  where  violations 
were  found,  the  inspector  made  recom¬ 
mendations  to  correct  them  and  obtained 
the  promise  of  the  emplo.ver  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  would  1)0  complied  with 
immediately.  The  insi>ectors  also  explain- 
(‘d  thoroughl.v  the  provisions  of  the  law 
to  the  emidoyer  in  each  of  these  cases.  Fol¬ 
low-up  inspections  will  he  made  to  Insure 
tliat  comiiliance  has  been  ol)tained. 

The  inspectors  found  no  violations  in  the 
three  remaining  eases.  However,  in  live 
additional  complaint  cases,  in  which  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  State  industrial  safety  and 
luuilth  regulations  were  alleged,  violations 
were  found  as  alleged  in  all  live  instances. 
Immediate  action  was  taken  to  correct 
them. 

Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  ltd  establishments  were  in- 
spwted  by  the  Labor  Department's  wage- 
hour  investig;itors  during  the  month  of 
Novcunber  to  clu'ck  upon  complijince  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Wage  and 
Hour  Law.  In  17  of  these  investigations, 
insiK'ctions  were  made*  concurrentl.v  to 
check  for  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Walsh-H('aley  Public  Contracts  Act. 

Viobitions  of  the  Wiige  .-ind  Hour  Law 
were'  found  as  follows: 

/‘ravinions  Eg  t<ih1  isli  men  t  s 

of  Jjiin'  ill  Violation 

Mininnnn  Wage  and/or 

Overtime  ..  _  .'Id 

( 'hild  L!d)or  1 

Ui'cord  Keeping  ..  Ill 

Twi‘nt.v-on(>  of  the  I'siablishments  in- 
siH'ctiMl  were  in  compliance  with  the  law 
except  for  record-k(‘ei)ing  irreguhirities. 

.\  total  of  !!'‘Jil,!)7t)..")(!  in  laick  wages  was 
pai(i  to  North  Carolina  workers  <Iuring 
Noveunber  following  disclosuro  of  wage 
and  hour  violations.  These  payments  were 
niiide  by  :','2  (‘stal)lishments,  principally  as 
th('  iacs\ilt  of  tluur  having  failed  to  pay 
ov<'rtime  in  accordjince  with  tin*  Wage  and 
Hour  Law.  .\  total  of  :i7ii  workers  bene¬ 
fited  from  the  biick  wa.ge  payments. 


Earnings  and  Hours 

in  North  Carolina  Industries 

enn  it 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of 

Labor 

Statistics 

u.  s. 

Department  of  Labor 

November  1952  Compared  with  October  1952 

Av.  Wkly 

Net 

Av.  Hrlv 

Net 

Av.  Hrs. 

Net 

I  N  1)  U  S  T  «  I  E  S 

Earn. 

Cliff. 

Earns. 

Cliff. 

Worked 

Chg. 

Per  Wk. 

IMaiiufacfuring  _ 

ft-lh.GC 

—  .12 

.81.21 

No  chg 

40.0 

—  .8 

Durable  Goods  _ _  .. 

4(i.(!2 

—  .44 

1.12 

No  chg 

41.5 

—  .4 

Nondurable  Goods  — _ _ 

No  dig 

1.24 

+  .4(1 

40.7 

*> 

-  .♦-» 

Noiimanufacturing* 

Diiniblr  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  . . 

62.i;i 

+  .08 

1.57 

+  .01 

89.5 

—  .4 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

0(5.17 

—1.02 

1.38 

—  .01 

42.8 

—  .3 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

5.0.44 

+  .86 

1.80 

+  .01 

42.7 

No  dig 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  .... 

40.50 

—  .54 

l.tXt 

No  chg 

40.4 

—  .7 

Sawmills  &  lianiug  Mills _ 

40..50 

—  .65 

1.00 

No  chg 

40.5 

—  .8 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  . . 

45.08 

+  .00 

1.01 

+  .01 

44.6 

+  -5 

Wooden  Containers  _ _ 

80.47 

— 1.65 

.05 

No  chg 

41.8 

—1.7 

Furn.  «&  Finished  Lumber  Products  .. 

47.05 

—  .08 

1.13 

+  .01 

42.5 

_  •> 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring  _ 

47.00 

+  .11 

1.18 

No  chg 

42.4 

—  .1 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ 

45.01 

—  .20 

1.06 

—  .01 

42.5 

+  -1 

Other  Durable  Goods'  _ 

CO.. 54 

—1.85 

1.4() 

—  .01 

41.5  ' 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  . . . 

51.21 

+  .13 

1.26 

No  chg 

40.7 

+  .1 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  . . . 

45.58 

—  .24 

1.14 

—  .01 

.80.9 

No  dig 

Broad  Woven  Ftibrics  . . . 

54.08 

+  .82 

1.82 

+  .01 

41.8 

+  -2 

Knitting  iMills  .  ..  _ 

50.86 

+  .87 

1.20 

+  .01 

89.5 

+  -2 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

.  5!).S6 

.45 

1.51 

No  dig 

.89.6 

+  .2 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

43.84 

-f  .25 

1.12 

—  .01 

39.0 

+  .3 

Ajtparel  &  Other  Finished  Products 

80.50 

-f  .46 

.00 

No  chg 

40.0 

+ 

Men’s  &  Bo.v’s  Garments  _ 

87.82 

+  .87 

.04 

—  .01 

8!).7 

+  -0 

F<M)d  &  Kindred  Products  _ 

42.57 

—  .01 

1.01 

+  .01 

42.2 

—  .4 

Bakery  Products  _ 

44.81 

—  .27 

1.07 

—  .01 

41.9 

No  chg 

Beveriige  Industries  . . . 

44.!  »1 

4-1. ‘>5 

.05 

+  .03 

47.5 

+ 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

46.03 

— 1.47 

1.18 

+  .05 

88.9 

—3.3 

Cigarettes  . . . . . . 

60.80 

—2.85 

1.4!) 

—  .01 

40.4 

—1.3 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  . 

86.52 

—3.01 

•Oft 

+  .04 

38.2 

—4.6 

Pajier  &  Allied  Products  . 

76.41 

4-  .00 

1.68 

+  .01 

45.4 

+  -1 

Pulp.  Paper  &  Papei’board  Mills  ... 

87.80 

-f  .70 

1.08 

No  chg 

45.5 

+  .3 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  _ 

67.24 

—  ..'53 

1.72 

—  .01 

.89.0 

No  chg 

Chemicais  &  Allied  Products  _ _ 

51.60 

—  .78 

1.10 

—  .02 

48.3 

No  chg 

Other  Nondural'le  (ioods''  _ _ _ 

51.81 

-f  1.40 

1.22 

+  .01 

42.4 

+  -9 

Non  m  a  n  ufact  urin;/ 

Mining  _  _ _ _ _ _ 

4!).77 

—2.54 

1.11 

—  .01 

44.7 

—2.1 

Non-metallic  Mining  _ 

40.77 

—2.54 

1.11 

—  .01 

44.7 

—2.1 

Trausiiortation  &  Public  Utilities* 

Transportiition  (except  R.  R. )  ♦ 

Public  TItilities  _ _ _ _ 

—  .18 

1.42 

-f  .01 

.88.8 

Ti  iide  _  . _ _  _ _ _ _ 

46.21 

—  .7(> 

1.18 

—  .01 

40.9 

_  •> 

Wholesale  _ _ _  . 

—1.48 

1.87 

—  .0.8 

48.5 

_ O 

Retail***  . . . 

41.!>1 

—  .47 

1.05 

No  chg 

40.1 

_  _2 

Retail  tteneral  Merchandise  _ 

28.86 

— 1..88 

.7.*) 

—  .04 

82.5 

_  •> 

Dei)!irtment  Stores  _ 

.  26.66 

—  .56 

.80 

No  chg 

33.4 

—  ii 

Limited  I’rice  Variety  Stores 

14.08 

_ 

.55 

—  .01 

27.2 

-t-  .3 

Retail  Food  Stores  _  _ 

.  44.10 

+  .20 

1.11 

+  .01 

40.0 

No  chg 

Grocer.v  Stores  _ _ _ _ _ 

..  41..54 

+  .84 

1.0! » 

No  chg 

38.1 

+  .1 

Finance.  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  .. 

.  6.5.85 

-f  1.76 

No  Hours 

Reported 

Service* 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  _ 

.  22.24 

+  .11 

..50 

—  .(11 

44.6 

+  vS 

Personal  Services* 

Liiundries  &  Drv  Cleamu's  .  . 

liT.TiT 

No  dig 

.67 

No  dig 

41.4 

—  .1 

Government  * 

Contract  Construction* 

•Data  not  available. 

••Preliminary. 

•••Excludes  Eating  &  Drinking  Places. 

>  Includes  transportation  ;  electrical  machinery  ;  and  instruments. 

“  Itmludes  ieather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products:  and  miscellaneous 
industries,  and  petroleum  products.  imscenaiicous 

3  Includes  contract  construction  ;  agricultural  services  ;  forestry  and  fishing. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Liabor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

November  1952  Compared  with  October  1952 


IVOrsTKY 


Net 

Cliaiiffe 

From 


Percent  Change 
From 


N  or. 
1952 


Oc-I. 

Nov. 

10/52 

10/52 

11/51 

1052 

1951 

To 

To 

To 

11/52 

11/52 

11/52 

employees ) 

1020.1 

985.7 

+  3.8 

+  0.4 

+  3.9 

448.0 

431.2 

—  0.8 

—  0.2 

+  3.7 

108.6 

107.5 

+  1.5 

+  1.4 

+  2.4 

339.4 

323.7 

—  2.3 

—  0.7 

+  4.1 

572.1 

554.5 

+  4.6 

+  0.8 

+  4.0 

2.6 

2.6 

—  0.1 

—  3.8 

—  3.8 

6.6 

6.9 

—  4.3 

3.2 

3.2 

43.4 

44.4 

+  0.6 

+  1.4 

—  0.9 

32.1 

32.9 

+  0.2 

+  0.6 

—  1.8 

5.0 

5.0 

+  0.1 

+  2.0 

+  2.0 

3.0 

2.8 

+  0.1 

4“  3.3 

+10.7 

32.3 

32.3 

+  0.6 

+  1.9 

+  1.9 

29.9 

30.0 

+  0.6 

+  2.0 

+  1.7 

7.0 

7.0 

+  0.2 

+  2.9 

+  2.9 

13.5 

11.1 

+  0.2 

+  1.5 

+23.4 

233.1 

226.3 

+  1.6 

+  0.7 

+  .8.7 

60.9 

60.1 

+  0.7 

+  1.1 

+  2.5 

100.5 

98.6 

—  0.1 

0.1 

+  1.8 

59.1 

56.0 

+  0.8 

+  1.4 

+  7.0 

23.1 

23.5 

+  0.1 

+  0.4 

—  1.3 

27.6 

25.2 

+  0.7 

+  2.5 

+12.3 

13.9 

13.3 

+  0.3 

+  2.2 

+  6.8 

7.5 

7.5 

+  0.2 

+  2.7 

+  2.7 

22.6 

21.8 

—  0.2 

—  0.9 

+  2.8 

5.9 

5.5 

+  7.3 

4.3 

4.0 

+  7.5 

40.7 

33.9 

—  4.3 

—10.6 

+  7.4 

12.9 

12.8 

+  0.3 

+  2.3 

+  3.1 

25.2 

18.3 

—  4.6 

—18.3 

+12.6 

9.0 

8.8 

—  0.1 

—  1.1 

+  1.1 

6.6 

6.6 

6.8 

6.5 

9.5 

9.7 

+  0.5 

+  5.3 

+  4.6 

3.8 

3.7 

—  0.1 

—  2.6 

3.2 

3.5 

—  0.1 

—  3.1 

—11.4 

2.9 

3.1 

—  0.1 

—  3.4 

—  9.7 

Nonaokicultural  Employment  _ 102o.9 

Manufactui’infi  _ 447.2 

Durable  Goods  _ 110.1 

Nondurable  Goods  - 337.1 

Noiimaiiufacturing  _ 576.7 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 2.5 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  -  6.6 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  -  3.2 

Dumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  -  44.0 

32.3 

5.1 

3.1 
32.9 
30.5 

7.2 
13.7 


Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  - 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _ 

IVooden  Containers  - 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products  . 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring - 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  - 

Other  Durable  Goods^  _ 


Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 234.7 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  -  61.6 

Broad  IVoven  Fabrics  - 100.4 

Knitting  Mills  _  59.9 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  -  23.2 

Seamless  Hosiery  -  28.3 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products -  14.2 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments -  7.7 

Food  &  Kindred  Products - - 22.4 

Bakery  Products  _  5.9 

Beverage  Industries  -  4.3 

Tobacco  Manufactures  -  36.4 

Cigarettes  - 13-2 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants -  20.6 

Paper  &  Allied  Products - - —  8.9 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills  -  6.6 

Prt.  Pul).  &  Allied  Industries  -  6.S 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  -  10.0 

Other  Nondurable  Goods^ -  3.7 

Nonmanufact  u  ri  u  g 

Mining  - 3.1 

Non-metallic  mining  -  2.8 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  -  64.3 

Transportation  (except  R.  R.)  -  28.3 

Public  Utilities  _  48.2 

Trade  _ 192.6 


43.: 

149.3 

40.0 

18.0 

12.7 

27.4 


tVholesale  _ 

Retail  _ 

Retail  General  Merchandise - 

Department  Stores  - 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 

Retail  Food  Stores  - 

Grocery  Stores - 22.0 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  -  2o.l 

Service  - - - 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  -  _  7.5 

Personal  Services  _ 24.3 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners  -  14.4 

Government  _ I 

Contract  Construction  - 80.3 


63.4 

27.6 

15.2 

189.3 

42.9 

146.4 

37.7 
17.0 

11.2 
27.1 
21.6 
25.0 
8S.6 

7.6 

24.3 

14.4 

122.7 

79.9 


59.9 

24.9 
17.3 

190.3 

42.9 

147.4 
40.0 

17.6 

12.6 
25.8 

20.5 
23.1 

56.5 
6.3 

24.7 

14.7 
119.9 

71.0 


+ 

+ 


0.9 

0.7 


+ 

+ 


1.4 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


0.4 

2.9 

2.3 

1.0 

1.5 

0.3 

0.4 

0.1 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+  13.4 
+  1.1 
+  1.9 
+  0.4 


—  0.1  —  1.3 


+  0.4 + 


1.7 

0.9 

2.0 

6.1 

5.9 


+  7.3 
+  13.7 
+  5.2 
+  1.2 
+  0.9 
+  1.3 


0.8 
6.2 
7.3 
8.7 
2.1 
+  19.0 
—  1.6 
—  2.0 
+  2.3 
+  13.1 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


•Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  during 
the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

••Preliminary.  ,  •  ,  , 

» Includes  electrical  machinery  ;  transportation  equipment ;  and  instruments.  m 

’  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturmg  in¬ 
dustries  ;  petroleum  products. 

X — Less  than  0.1  tier  cent  change. 
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lllon-Farni  Employment  In 
State  Climbs  To  New  Peak 
For  Third  Straight  .Month 

Most  Leading  Industries 
Share  in  Job  Increase 


Nuuagriculturtil  employment  climbed  to 
it  new  all-time  high  in  North  Carolina  for 
the)  third  consecutive  month  during  No¬ 
vember. 

Substantial  employment  gains  were  re¬ 
ported  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  and 
in  the  textile,  lumber,  furniture,  chemicai, 
transportation  and  construction  industries. 

The  State's  net  non-farm  employment 
increase  during  the  month  amounted  to 
3,899.  with  the  total  tigure  rising  from 
1.929,109  in  Octolier  to  1,023,900  in  Novem- 
lier.  Increases  in  several  leading  industries 
totaled  more  than  8,000,  but  were  partiall.v 
offset  Iiy  a  seasonal  drop  of  4,600  in  tobac¬ 
co  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants. 

The  principal  employment  increases  oc¬ 
curred  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  3,300; 
textiles.  1,690;  lumber,  1,400;  transporta¬ 
tion,  900;  furniture,  600;  chemicals.  500; 
and  construction.  400. 

Employment  as  a  whole  was  3.9  per  cent 
above  the  level  of  November,  1951. 

Although  avera,ge  hourly  earnings  of 
the  State’s  447,200  factory  workers  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  at  $1.21.  a  fractional 
decrease  in  the  workweek  caused  average 
weekly  earnings  to  drop  slightly  to  $49.66. 
Working  hours  averaged  40.9  per  week  in 
all  manufacturing.  No  substantial  basic 
wage  changes  were  reported  during  No¬ 
vember. 


Labor  Department  Receiving 
Safety  Award  Applications 
From  Qualifying 
Establishments 

Tar  Heel  industrial  establishments  which 
made  outstanding  records  in  preventing 
accidents  on  the  job  during  1952  are  eligi¬ 
ble  for  the  “Certificate  of  Safety  Achieve¬ 
ment'’. 

Applications  for  the  safet.v  award  must 
be  received  by  the  State  Department  of 
Lal'or  not  later  tlian  March  15. 

The  safet.v  certificates  are  presented 
annually  to  qualif.ving  establishments  by 
the  Ilepartment  of  Labor.  More  than  l,3tM) 
industrial  plants  won  the  .safety  honors 
last  year  on  the  basis  of  their  1951  records 
in  accident  prevention. 

Industrial  establishments  may  qualify 
for  the  award  in  any  one  of  three  different 
ways:  (1)  By  having  had  a  i>erfect  record, 
oi'  no  lost-time  accidents,  during  1952; 
(2)  by  having  maintained  during  1952  an 
accident  frocpiency  rate  75  pc-r  cent  below 
the  State  average  for  tlndr  particular  in¬ 
dustry;  (3)  by  having  reduced  their  acci- 
(huit  frequency  rate  40  per  cent  or  more 
<luring  1952  comi)ar<‘d  with  their  rate 
during  1951. 


J 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


November  Building  Permits  Total  $8,438,228 


riuildiii!.;'  i>ernuts  for  constniction  jobs 
.•stiiiiiited  to  cost  .'f.s  4;fS.22,S  were  issiied 
by  i>til)lic  offioiitls  ill  28  XorWi  Carolina 
iiiniucipalities  of  more  tlmii  10,000  iwpn- 
latioii  during  November. 

The  Novemlier  total  was  only  slightly 
lielow  Oetolier’s  $S.(iS7.02:i  figure  reported 
I'.v  tlic  same  cities.  However,  it  was  41 
l»er  cent  below  the  total  of  $14, .300. 09!) 
ri'corded  during  the  month  of  November, 
lO.ll,  due  to  a  drop  of  07  per  cent  in  the 
nunilier  of  new  housing  starts. 

In  November,  19.71,  a  total  of  1.104  resi¬ 
dential  buildings  costing  an  estimated 
.$!),O.7;i.C0(;  were  authorized  in  the  28  cities. 
In  November,  1952,  tlie  number  of  housing 
liermits  dropped  to  .‘>00  and  the  estimated 
cost  to  $3,272,370. 

The  permit  ligures  for  new  nonresident- 
ial  Iniilding  were  nearly  the  same  in  No¬ 
vember,  1951  and  November.  1952.  totaling 
slightly  more  tlian  -$4  million  in  both 
months.  The  figures  for  addition,  altera¬ 


tion  and  repair  jobs  were  also  nearly  the 
same — about  $1  million. 

A  total  of  323  single-family  houses  were 
autliorized  during  the  month.  Estimated 
construction  cost  of  these  dwellings 
amounted  to  $2,959,070,  giving  an  average 
cost  of  $9,161  for  each  house  for  which 
a  permit  was  issued.  Other  housing  per¬ 
mits  included  26  duplexes  and  .six  apart¬ 
ment  buildings. 

P.iggest  items  in  the  nonresidential 
building  category  during  November  were 
live  school  buildings  costing  $1,093,015 ; 
14  ofiice  buildings  costing  $547,291 ;  one 
$600,009  public  building ;  25  stores  costing 
.$960,561 ;  12  factory  and  workshop  struc¬ 
tures  costing  $434,605  ;  and  seven  churches 
costing  .$231,400. 

Cities  reporting  more  than  a  half-mil- 
lion  dollars  in  building  permits  during  the 
month  were:  Charlotte  $2,385,867;  Raleigh 
.$955,950  ;  Wilmington  $787,380  ;  and  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem  $524,806. 


SI AOIARY  OF 


Bl  ILiDING  I’ERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


November  1951  and  November  19.52 


Niniiber  oi  Itiiildin^s_ Ksliiiialed  (ipst 


KI.Mt  OF  CONSTBUCTION 

Nov.'.'i  1 

N()V.’52 

Pereent. 

Cliange 

>ov.’51 

Nov.’. 5  2 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL 

1.817 

1,079 

—  40.6 

$14,360,099 

$8,438,228 

—  41.2 

1,104 

139 

574 

360 

—  67.4 

9,053,666 

4,311.171 

995,262 

3,272,370 

4,128,442 

1,037,416 

—  63.9 

Non- residential  buildings  . . . 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  .. 

164 

555 

-f  18.0 
—  3.3 

—  4.2 

-1-  4.2 

SI  11  MARY  OF  Bl  ILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


October  19.52  and  November  1952 


1  Nninher  oi  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Kl-M)  OF  CON.STRUCTIOX 

(tet.’.ia 

Nov.’52 

Pereent. 

Cliange 

Oet.’.>2 

Nov.’52 

Pereent. 

Cliange 

TOTAL 

.|  1,445 

1,079 

—  25.3 

$  8,687,923 

$8,438,228 

—  2.9 

1  454 

360 

—  20  7 

3,973,427 

3.149,716 

1,564,780 

3,272,370 

4,128,442 

1,037,416 

—  17.7 
-f  31.1 

—  33.7 

Non-residential  buildings  _ _ _ 

198 

164 

—  17.2 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  . 

.1  793 

555 

—  30.0 

Type  of  November  Building 
Permits  Issued  in  28 
Reporting  Cities 


BUILDINGS  FOB 
WHICH  PEKMITS 


TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS:  WEKE  ISSUED 

New  Family  Dwelling 

Unit  Struelures :  No.  Costs 

One-family  houses,  detached  _ 323  $2,959,070 

One-family  houses, 

semidetached  and  row  _  5  47,000 

Two- family  buildings  . 26  179,800 

Three-and  four-family  bldgs  _  3  42,000 

Apartment  buildings 

without  elevators  _  3  44,500 


TOTAL, _ _ _ 360  $3,272,370 


Sew  Nonresidential  Structures: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places  1  $  46,000 

Churches  _  7  231,400 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries,  and  other  workshops  12  434,605 

Garages,  private  _  61  40,400 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _  9  111,560 

Institutional  buildings  _  1  49,000 

Office  bldgs,  including  banks  _  14  547,291 

Public  buildings  _  1  600,000 

Educational  buildings  _  5  1,093,015 

.Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices,  stables, 

barns,  etc.  _ 17  8,380 

Stores  and  other 

mercantile  buildings  • _  25  960,561 

All  other  nonresidential  . . 11  6,230 


TOTAl.  _ 164  $4,128,442 

.\dditions.  Alterations,  and  Bepairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  _ 436  $  371,832 

To  nonhousekeeping 

residential  buildings  _ _ 7  27,400 

To  nonresidential  buildings  _ 112  638,184 


TOTAL _ _ _ 555  $1,037,416 


81  MMARY  OF  NOVEMBER  1952  Bl  ILDING  PER.MITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  (  AROITNA  (  ITIES 

—  Totals  of  November  19.51  Iiielmled  for  Comparison  — 


(j  I  x  1  j  J_ New  Resiilential  Buildings 


No.  oi 

1  Estimated  Cost 

INo.  Oi  Family  Units 

Name 

Bldgs. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Montti  Year  Ago 

Cur.Mo. 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

1079 

$9,053,666 

$3,272,370 

1141 

413 

Albemarle _ 

11 

8,500 

83,600 

2 

9 

A.slieville _ 

22 

54,200 

204,800 

5 

1 

Hurliiigton  . 

34 

48,1  on 

39,600 

9 

8 

Charlotte  . 

139 

501,104 

583,185 

72 

71 

Concord 

7 

15,600 

14,000 

2 

Durham  _ 

137 

141,600 

95,500 

15 

15 

Elizabeth  City  _ 

8 

20,000 

10,000 

2 

0 

Fayetteville _ 

Gastonia  _ 

28 

31,000 

122,500 

5 

12 

Goldsboro  .  . 

25 

175,500 

76,800 

18 

13 

Green.'^boro _ 

94 

6,900,585 

246,500 

832 

47 

Greenville  . 

7 

149.500 

57,000 

12 

Henderson  ... 

Hickory 

10 

45,500 

25,500 

4 

3 

High  Point  .  .. 

79 

108,600 

194.850 

21 

37 

Kinsum 

50 

51,150 

352,000 

12 

32 

Lexington  . . 

14 

3  6.  noil 

120,980 

]  0 

9 

New  Bern 

6 

r>,r)(M) 

2,995 

1 

0 

Raleigh 

61 

128,400 

246,000 

17 

23 

Heidsville  .  .  . 

1  1 

38,400 

32.000 

1  1 

4 

Rocky  Mount  . . 

35 

84,465 

66,200 

1  0 

1 1 

.Salislinrv  .  . . 

28 

53,300 

78,710 

9 

10 

.Sbelliy 

14 

80,400 

49,000 

16 

yiatesville  . 

11 

30,000 

38,000 

() 

4 

Tlioniasville . 

5 

13.(i0<» 

20,350 

y 

Wilmington  ..  .. 

1  (13 

84,462 

47,200 

11 

Wilson  --  . 

J  4 

5  6,000 

67,000 

s 

1  2 

M  mston- Salem 

126 

192,300 

398,100 

26 

53 

X — Iteports  not  received 


.\'ewNonKesidenlialBldgs.|Addi’ns,Allcra’n  sBepaiij _ ^A  llConstrnotion 


Estimated  Cost  |  Estiinated  Cost _ |  'Estimated  Cost 


Year  Ago 

Current  Ho. 

Y  ear  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

$4,311,171 

$4,128,442  1 

$995,262 

$1,037,416  1 

$14,360,099 

$8,438,228 

2,500 

45,950 
19,440 
424,659 
20,000 
1,468,950 
8  00 

3,500 

14,600 

30,241 

1,598,871 

49,000 

68,300 

20,000 

4,000 

18,641 

257,975 

89,986 

17,000 

161,085 

2,250 

500 

58,048 

11,800 

203,811 

145,710 

119,021 

8,200 

15,000 

118,791 

325,515 

1,015,749 

52,600 

1,771,635 

23,050 

87,600 

277,448 

81,641 

2,385,867 

208,710 

282,821 

38,200 

13,260 

8,850 

38.720 

35,000 

20,000 

49,500 

7  6,350 

1,400 

16,600 

47,214 

23.800 

9,150 

34,200 

45,660 

200,950 

6,986,519 

184,500 

166,300 

135,450 

357,050 

57,000 

3,000 

13.850 

42.500 
7.000 

940 

1,751,182 

10.500 
48,712 

246,208 

47,900 

4,550 

1.300 

2,050 

3.700 

49,650 

11,000 
14(1,]  55 
113,000 
31,200 

'673,900 

17,300 

53,558 

1 1  0,600 
4,000 
29,342 
200 
627,575 
331,800 
48.450 

4,825 

12,335 

72,500 

4,500 

15,040 

67,910 

2,450 

43,970 

7,791 

4,325 

6,100 

3,100 

26,736 

54,600 

53,029 

20,363 

26,185 

7.600 

5,500 

7,450 

36,050 

28,700 

20,325 

24,942 

2,900 

52,300 

“  mTe'os 

78,256 

53,325 

134,785 

166,150 

48,000 

21,480 

1,947,492 

51,350 

177.147 

307,299 

132,625 

40,650 

17,400 

113,248 

114,200 

294.979 

5'6,S63 
367,190 
472,600 
1  57,680 
10,445 
955,950 
78,000 
140,083 
214,252 
55,900 
119,642 
20,550 
787,380 
398,800 

524.806 

* 
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fOOD  PRICES  IN  STATE 
DROPPED  2.0  PER  CENT 
DIJR1YEARID52 

Market  Basket  Cost  Decreased  in 
Seven  North  Carolina  Cities 

Retail  food  prices  in  seven  North  Caro¬ 
lina  cities  decreased  an  average  of  2.t! 
per  cent  l)et\veen  December  1.5,  10.51.  and 
December  15.  1052. 

“Last  year’s  food  cost  decrease  repre¬ 
sented  at  least  a  temporary  ■leveliiiR  onf 
of  food  prices.”  commented  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  statistician  (’.  H.  I’ritcbard,  who 
compiled  the  seven-city  report  on  costs  of 
54  individual  food  items.  “The  downward 
trend  of  the  last  12  months  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  precedin.a  year,  during 
which  food  jirices  increased  an  average  of 
5.S  i>er  cent.” 

The  prices  are  checked  (piarterly  by 
Labor  Department  personnel  in  a  repre¬ 
sentative  group  of  stores  in  each  of  the 
seven  Tar  Heel  cities. 

The  average  cost  of  a  market  basket 
containing  the  54  food  items  decreased  in 
all  seven  of  the  cities.  Food  costs  dropia'd 
.5.9  ix'r  cent  in  Raleigh,  3.7  i>er  cent  in 
Asheville,  3.1  per  cent  in  Charlotte.  2.3  per 
cent  in  Oreenville  and  Greensboro,  1,8  per 
cent  in  Salisbury,  and  1.4  per  cent  in  Wil¬ 
mington. 

Tlie  market  basket  cost  in  all  seven 
cities  combined  amounted  to  .|20.73  on 
December  15,  1952.  A  year  previously,  the 
average  cost  was  $21.29. 

The  average  market  basket  cost  in  each 
of  the  cities  on  December  15.  1952.  from 
highest  to  lowest,  was  as  follows : 


Greenville  - $21.01 

Greensboro  _  20.99 

Salislmr.v  _ 20.91 

Wilmington  _ _ _ -  20.74 

Charlotte  . — . — - .  20.50 

Raleigh  _ 20.53 

Asheville  _  20.34 


The  market  basket  price  spread  between 
Greenville,  the  cit.v  with  the  highest  prices, 
and  Asheville,  the  lowest,  amounted  to  07 
cents — a  difference  of  3.2  per  cent. 

Greenville  and  Green.sboro,  which  were 
in  first  and  second  place.  resi>ectively,  on 
December  15.  1951.  remained  in  those  po¬ 
sitions  during  1952.  Wilmington,  where 
food  prices  decreased  least  of  all  during 
the  year,  climbed  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  list  to  the  exact  mid-point.  Asheville 
dropped  from  sixth  place  to  the  bottom  of 
the  list.  Raleigh,  whose  3.9  jxm  cent  drop 
in  food  prices  was  the  most  substantial  de¬ 
crease  reported  by  any  of  the  seven  cities, 
dropped  from  third  highest  to  sixth.  Salis- 
bur.v  moved  up  a  notch  from  fourth  to 


TAR  RETT  CITIES  REPORT  1114,394,91 


Residential  Building  Drops  Four 
Per  Cent;  Non-Residential 
Rises  Twelve  Per  Cent 

Construction  continued  at  a  very  brisk 
pace  last  year  in  the  28  North  Carulina 
cities  of  more  than  10,009  poi)ulation. 

Incomplete  reports  from  the  2.S  cities 
show  that  i>ermits  were  Issued  authorizing 
$114  394,930  worth  of  new  construction. 
This  was  one  per  cent  above  the  1951  total 
of  $113,127,378. 

More  than  half  of  last  year’s  dollar  v<il- 
ume  of  construction  in  the  28  cities  con¬ 
sisted  <if  new  houses  and  apartments  cost¬ 
ing  an  estimated  .$59,900,011.  This  was  four 
]>er  cent  below  the  1951  residential  build¬ 
ing  total  of  $02,018,013.  However,  the  1952 
total  of  8,570  new  family  dwellings  author¬ 
ized  was  slightly  higher  than  the  previous 
year’s  8,505  dwellings. 

Average  estimated  construction  cost  of 
the  family  dwelling  units  authorized  in 
19.52  was  $0,985.  The  average  for  1951  was 
$7  302. 

Expenditures  for  new  commercial,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  other  non-residential  building 
construction  in  the  28  cities  during  19,52 
amounted  to  .$37,817,920.  This  was  12  per 
cent  higher  than  the  1951  total  of  .$.33,- 
897.153. 


third  place.  Charlotte  remained  in  tifth 
place. 

In  the  seven  cities  combined,  cereal  pro¬ 
ducts  dropped  an  average  of  1.1  per  cent. 
Lower  costa  were  reported  in  three  of  the 
cities,  higher  costs  in  four. 

iMeat  prices  were  down  in  all  cities  sur¬ 
veyed,  decreasing  an  average  of  4.7  per 
cent. 

Dairy  products,  which  were  up  slightly 
in  three  cities  and  down  in  four,  showed 
no  change  in  all  cities  combined. 

Eggs  were  down  substantially  in  all 
cities  with  an  average  price  decrease  of 
13.3  i>er  cent. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  were  up  in  all 
cities,  increasing  an  average  of  four  per 
cent. 

Ih'verages  increased  fractionally  in  three 
cities,  decreased  in  four,  with  an  average 
drop  of  0.3  p('r  cent. 

Fats  and  oils  were  down  substantially 
in  all  cities;  decreasing  an  average  of  15.3 
per  cent. 

Sugar  was  up  in  all  cities  except  Char¬ 
lotte.  where  no  change  was  reixirted,  in¬ 
creasing  an  average  of  1.4  per  cent. 


Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to 
both  housing  and  nonresidential  buildings 
totaled  $10,670, .399.  31iis  lignre  was  only 
fractionallv  higher  lhan  the  1951  tolal  of 
$10,012,212. 

Charlotte,  with  $20.8.30, SOI,  and  Raleigh, 
with  $17,707,804,  were  head  and  shoulders 
r.bove  all  other  reporting  cities  in  the  1952 
total  of  their  building.  All  other  cities  re- 
]K)rted  less  than  $10  million. 

Fr.ging  municipal  building  officials  to 
semd  in  their  relKuds  promptl.v.  so  that 
complete  figures  for  each  city  ma.v  be  had 
for  comparison.  Labor  Department  statis¬ 
tician  ('.  H.  Pritchard  ladeased  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  showing  the  1951  and  1952  build¬ 
ing  totals  reported  to  the  I.abor  Depart¬ 
ment.  3'he  rei)orts  of  Albemarle,  Elizabeth 
(’ity.  Fayetteville,  Henderson,  Kinston, 


New  Pern,  Rocky 

Mount.  Sal 

isbury,  and 

Winston-Salem  are  incomplete 

.  All  ethers 

are  complete. 

' 

PIT  V 

1!».H  Building 

11)52  Building 

Albemarle  _ 

-.$  001,475 

$  774.755 

Asheville  _ 

..  0,492,803 

3.500.535 

Rurlington  _ 

..  3,097.744 

2,373,410 

Charhitte  . . . 

.20,432.902 

20.830,801 

Concord  — . 

..  1,307.840 

992,405 

Durham  . . . 

..  9,278,957 

9,004,817 

Elizabeth  City 

..  027.185 

512.450 

Fayetteville  _ 

..  2,.8.33,433 

3.829.553 

Gastonia  _ 

.  2.302.987 

3.008,130 

Goldsboro  . . 

..  1,800.075 

2.402,490 

Greensboro  _ 

..14.758,680 

8,178,728 

Greenville  . 

..  1,.527.075 

1.750,500 

Henderson  _ 

138.925 

442,787 

Hickor.v  . . 

_  1.985,548 

1,277,9.37 

High  I’oint  . . 

..  3,072.154 

3,.53O,015 

Kinston  . . 

..  1.724,550 

3.225.430 

Lexington  _ 

..  1.059.475 

3.001.975 

New  Rern  . . 

..  618.480 

1,420,230 

Raleigh  _ 

..12,919.103 

17,707,804 

Keidsville  . . . 

..  l.t)70,775 

843,000 

Rocky  Mount  .. 

..  3.845,001 

2,750,403 

Salisbury  — . . 

.  1,300,307 

2.485,300 

Shelbv  . . . 

..  1.273,259 

2,205,500 

Statesville  _ 

..  900,505 

1,113,667 

Thomasville _ 

440.125 

428.941 

Wilmington  _ 

.  2.213,201 

4.037,695 

Wilson  . . 

._  2,579,431 

2,508.925 

Winston-Salem 

.12,127.143 

9.344,5,53 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,770  industrial  establishments 
were  inspected  in  Nortli  Carolina  during 
November  and  December,  1952,  by  the 
safety  and  health  inspectors  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Standards  and  Inspections. 

The  establishments,  which  were  inspect¬ 
ed  to  d<'t(>rmine  compliance  with  the  State 
I.ahor  Laws  and  the  safety  and  health 
regulations,  employed  a  total  of  51,089 
employees. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  Law  inspection  work  during  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  were  as  follows: 

Complaint  investigations  _ _  22 


Reinsimctions  _  117 

Conferences  _  479 

Accidents  investigated  _  4 

Violations  noted  _ 1,407 

Compliances  secured  _ 1,503 


Five  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  Ceneral  Statutes,  including  tlie  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  Law  and  the  Cliild  Labor  Law, 
were  investigated  by  the  inspectors  during 
December.  Violations  ivere  found  in  three 
of  these  cases.  Recommendations  were 
made  to  correct  them  and  immediate  com¬ 
pliance  was  promised.  No  violations  were 
found  in  the  other  two  cases. 

One  comidaint  alleging  Auolations  of  the 
State  industrial  safety  and  health  regula¬ 
tions  was  investigated  during  the  month. 
Violations  were  found  as  alleged  and  im¬ 
mediate  compliance  was  promised. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  79  establishments  Avere  in¬ 
spected  by  the  Labor  Department’s  Avage 
and  hour  investi.gators  during  December  to 
determine  compliance  Avith  the  Federal 
Wage  and  Hour  Luav. 

Violations  Avere  found  as  follow's : 

Prorhions  Establishments 

of  Late  in  Violation 

Minimum  Wage  and/or 

Overtime  _  ...  _  ....  39 

Record-keeping  Requirements  32 

Fort.A’  of  the  79  establishments  in.spected 
during  December  were  in  comi)liance  Avith 
the  basic  provisions  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
LaAv.  However.  32  of  these  were  failing  to 
keep  the  required  records. 

l!ack  wages  totaling  .'i;i4.4S2.59  Avere 
paiil  to  177  North  Carolina  AV(ukers  during 
December,  folloAving  disclosure  of  mini¬ 
mum  Avage  or  overtime  violations.  The 
payments  Avere  made  by  43  establishments. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


December,  1952  Compared  with  November,  1952 


Av.  AVkly  Net  At.  Hriy.  Net  At.  Hrs,  Net 
INDUSTRIES  Earn.  Clig.  Earns.  Clig.  Worked  Chg. 

**  PerWk. 


Manufacturing  . $50.25 

Durable  Goods _ _ _  48.21 

Nondurable  Goods  _  50.91 

Nonmannfacturing* 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _  63.36 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _  57.90 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 56.89 

Lumber  &  Timber  l?a.sic  Products _  42.52 

SaAA'mills  &  Planing  Mills _  42.22 

MillAA’ork,  PlyAA’ood,  etc _ _  45.76 

Wooden  Containers  _  42.86 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products  49.16 

HII  Furn..  Matt.  &  Bedspring  . .  49.20 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products _  46.60 

Other  Durable  Goods  ^  _  61.36 

yondurable  Goods 

Textile  51111  Products  _  51.10 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _  46.67 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics _ _ _  54.73 

Knitting  Mills  _ 49.49 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _  58.08 

Seamless  Hosiery  _  42.71 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products .  38.70 

Men’s  A  Boy’s  Garments _  35.57 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ _ _  41.91 

Bakery  Products  _  44.76 

Beverage  Industries  _  44.66 

Tobacco  5Ianufactnres  _ -  48.94 

Cigarettes  _  62.39 

Stemmeries  &  Redryiiig  Plants  _  38.86 

Paix'r  &  Allied  Products _  75.25 

Pulp.  Paper  &  Paperboard  5Iills  ..  86.08 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries _  70.73 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _  53.31 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  -  _ _ 53.45 

Nonmanu  facturing 

5Iiniug  _ _ _  49.86 

Noil-metallic  mining  _  49.86 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities* 
Transportation  (except  R.  R.)* 

Public  L’tilities  _ -  54.69 

Trade  _ -  45.82 

IVholesale  _ 59.52 

RetaiP**  _  41.71 

Retail  general  merchandise  . .  23.03 

Department  stores _  26.67 

Limited  price  variety  stores  ....  14.26 

Retail  Food  Stores  _  44.49 

Grocery  stores _  42.04 

Finance.  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  ...-  64.05 
'  Service* 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  _  22.50 

Personal  Services* 

Laundries  &  dry  cleaners _  28.39 


Government* 

Contract  Construction* 


-f  .58 

$1.22 

+  .01 

41.2 

+ 

-fl.58 

1.13 

-f  .01 

42.7 

+  1.2 

-f  .28 

1.25 

+  .01 

40.8 

+  .1 

+1.28 

1..58 

+  .01 

40.2 

+ 

.7 

+  1.81 

1.33 

No  chg 

43.4 

+1.1 

+  1.25 

1.31 

+  .01 

43.5 

+ 

.8 

+2.01 

1.00 

No  chg 

42.4 

+1.9 

+1.74 

1.00 

No  chg 

42.4 

+1.8 

+  .68 

1.02 

+  .01 

45.0 

+ 

.4 

+2.89 

.98 

+  .03 

43.1 

+1.3 

+1.17 

1.14 

+  .01 

43.1 

+ 

.6 

+1.24 

1.14 

+  .01 

43.0 

+ 

.6 

+1.69 

1.06 

No  chg 

44.0 

+1.5 

+  .86 

1.47 

No  chg 

41.7 

+ 

.4 

—  .07 

1.26 

No  chg 

40.6 

—  .1 

+  1.02 

1.15 

+  .01 

40.7 

+  .8 

—  .15 

1.31 

No  chg 

41.7 

—  .1 

—1.24 

1.28 

—  .01 

38.6 

—  .9 

—1.70 

1.51 

No  chg 

38.5 

—1.0 

—  .95 

1.12 

No  chg 

38.1 

—  .8 

—1.01 

.99 

No  chg 

39.2 

—1.1 

—2.14 

.94 

No  chg 

38.0 

—2.1 

—  .73 

1.01 

No  chg 

41.6 

—  .7 

—  .20 

1.09 

+  .01 

40.9 

—  .9 

—  .63 

.94 

—  .01 

47.4 

—  .5 

+2.91 

1.22 

+  .04 

40.0 

+1.1 

+2.09 

1.50 

+  .01 

41.7 

+1.3 

+2.34 

1.00 

+  .04 

38.9 

+ 

—1.41 

1.66 

—  .02 

45.3 

—  .4 

—1.81 

1.91 

—  .02 

45.1 

—  .4 

+3.46 

1.76 

+  .04 

40.2 

+1.1 

+  .84 

1.23 

+  .01 

43.5 

+  .3 

+1.66 

1.26 

+  .04 

42.6 

+  .3 

+  .09 

1.11 

No  chg 

44.8 

+  .1 

+  .09 

1.11 

No  chg 

44.8 

+  -1 

+  .12 

1.42 

No  chg 

38.6 

+  .1 

_ _  22 

1.11 

—  .02 

41.2 

+  -4 

—  .01 

1.38 

+  .01 

43.3 

_  2 

No  chg 

1.03 

—  .02 

40.6 

+  -I 

—  .85 

.71 

—  .02 

32.5 

—  .1 

—  .13 

.80 

No  chg 

33.6 

No  chg 

—  .67 

.51 

—  .04 

27.8 

+  .6 

+  .36 

1.10 

No  chg 

40.3 

+  .53 

1.09 

No  chg 

38.4 

+  .3 

—2.11 

No  Hours  Reported 

+  .36 

.50 

No  chg 

45.1 

+  -7 

+  .84 

.67 

No  chg 

42.4 

+1.0 

♦Data  not  available. 

♦♦Preliminary. 

•♦♦Excludes  Eating  &  Drinking  Places. 

*  Includes  transportation  ;  electrical  machinery  ;  and  instruments. 

2  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries,  and  petroleum  products. 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OP  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Liabor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

December,  1952  Compared  with  November,  1952 


INDUSTRY 


Dec. 

1952 


Nov. 

1952 

Deo. 

1951 

Net 

Change 

From 

11/52 

To 

12/52 

Percent  Change 
From 

11/52  12/51 

To  To 

12/52  12/52 

1022.6 

1002.8 

-fl2.2 

+  1-2 

4-  3.2 

446.9 

430.9 

—  2.6 

—  0.6 

4-  3.1 

110.1 

107.5 

-f  0.8 

4-  0.7 

4-  3.2 

3.36.8 

.32.3.4 

—  3.4 

—  1.0 

+  3.1 

575.7 

571.9 

-fl4.8 

4-  2.6 

4-  3.3 

2.5 

2.6 

~  3.8 

6.6 

6.9 

+  0.1 

4-  1.5 

—  2.9 

3.2 

.3.2 

+  0.1 

4-  3.1 

+  3.1 

44.0 

44.1 

-f  0.4 

4-  0.9 

4-  0.7 

32.3 

32.2 

+  0.4 

+  1-2 

+  1.6 

5.1 

5.0 

4-  2.0 

.3.1 

2.9 

-f-  0.1 

4-  3.2 

4-10.3 

32.9 

32.2 

+  0.2 

-f  0.6 

+  2.8 

30.5 

29.9 

+  0.2 

4-  0.7 

+  2.  < 

7.2 

7.0 

4-  2.9 

13.7 

11.5 

-fl9.1 

234.3 

228.8 

+  0.1 

X 

-f  2.4 

61.3 

60.9 

+  0.2 

4-  0.3 

+  1.0 

100.4 

99.7 

+  0.1 

+  0.1 

4-  0.8 

59.8 

56.3 

—  0.1 

—  0.2 

4-  6.0 

23.2 

23.4 

—  0.1 

—  0.4 

—  1.3 

‘?S.2 

25.6 

—  0.1 

—  0.4 

4-  9.8 

14.2 

13.5 

-1-  5.2 

7.8 

7.4 

4-  5.4 

22.4 

21.3 

—  0.7 

—  3.1 

+  1.9 

5.9 

5.5 

+  7,3 

4.3 

4.0 

—  0.4 

—  9.3 

—  2.5 

36.4 

31.3 

—  2.7 

—  7.4 

+ 

13.2 

12.8 

—  0.2 

—  1.5 

+  1.6 

20.6 

15.8 

—  2.4 

—11.7 

-fl5.2 

8.9 

8.9 

+  0.1 

+  1-1 

+  1-7 

6.6 

6.7 

—  1.5 

6.8 

6.6 

4-  3.0 

10.0 

9.4 

—  0.2 

—  2.0 

4-  4.3 

3.8 

3.0 

+  5.6 

>• 

.3.1 

3.5 

No  chg 

No  chg 

—11.4 

2.8 

3.2 

No  chg 

No  chg 

—12.5 

63.9 

60.5 

—  0.1 

—  0.2 

4-  5.5 

28.1 

25.1 

—  0.1 

—  0.4 

4-11.6 

18.2 

17.4 

No  chg 

No  chg 

4-  4.6 

192.6 

201.9 

-f  9.7 

4-  5.6 

+  0.2 

43.5 

43.3 

—  0.1 

—  9.2 

4-  0.2 

149.1 

158.6 

4-  9.8 

4-  6.6 

+ 

40.0 

48.9 

-f  8.4 

4-21.0 

—  1.0 

17.9 

20.<; 

4-  3.2 

4-17.9 

+ 

12.7 

18.3 

4-  4.8 

4-37.8 

—  4.4 

27.4 

26.7 

4-  0.2 

-f  0.7 

4-  3.4 

22.0 

21.5 

4-  0.1 

4-  0.5 

+  2.8 

25.1 

23.0 

No  chg 

No  chg 

+  9.1 

88.6 

86.3 

—  0.2 

—  0.2  • 

4-  2.4 

7.5 

6.0 

—  0.2 

—  2.7 

4-21.7 

24.3 

24.6 

+  0.1 

+  0.4 

—  0.8 

14.5 

14.7 

No  chg 

No  chg 

—  1.4 

122.2 

124.5 

4-  6.1 

4-  5.0 

4-  3.1 

80.2 

72.2 

—  0.7 

—  0.9 

4-10.1 

Nonaguicultukal  Employment*  . .  1034.8 

Maiiufiictnrius  _ 444.3 

Durable  Goods  . _110.!) 

Nondurable  Goods  . -333.4 

Nonmanufactnriiig  _ —.500.5 

DuraMe  Goods 

Primary  INIetal  Industries  . . .  2.5 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  . .  6.7 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  — . — -  3.3 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  -  44.4 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  - - —  32.7 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  - - -  5.1 

Wooden  Containers  . 3.2 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products  _  33.1 

ini  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring  . . 30.7 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  I’roducts  - - -  7.2 

Other  Durable  Goods  ^  - - -  13.7 

NonduraMe  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 234.4 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ _ _  61.5 

Broiid  Woven  Fabrics  - 100.5 

Knitting  Mills  - —  56.7 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  -  23.1 

Seamless  Hosiery  _  28.1 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products -  14.2 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  - 7.8 

Food  &  Kindred  Protlucts  . 21.7 

Bakery  Products  - 5-6 

Beverage  Industries  - - -  3.9 

Tobacco  Manufactures  - 33.7 

Cigarettes  - 13.0 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  -  18.2 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  - - — . —  9-0 

I’ulp,  Paper  &  I’aperboard  Mills  -  6.6 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  -  6.8 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  - -  9.8 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  ^  . --  3.8 

Nonma  iiufact  urhiy 

Mining  -  3.1 

Non-metallic  mining  - -"O 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  -  63.8 

Transportation  (except  11.  R. )  -  28.0 

Pubiic  Utilities  - -  I®— 

Trade  . . . . ' 

Wholesale  — - - 

Retail  _ i 

Retail  general  merchandise  -  18.4 

Department  stores  . 21.1 

Limited  price  variety  stores  -  17.5 

Retail  Food  Stores  . 27.6 

Grocery  stores  -  22.1 

Finance.  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  - u.l 

Service  - — 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  — - - <-3 

Personal  Services  - - - . . 

liaundries  &  dry  cleaners  -  14.o 

Government  _ 1-^.3 

Federal 
State  &  Local 

Contract  Construction  - 


►Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  during 
the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

dustries ;  petroleum  products. 

-Less  than  0.1  per  cent  change. 


i\on-Farni  Emplojnitnt  In 
State  Sets  New  Record  Of 
1,034,800  During  lleceinlier 

Nonagricultural  employment  in  North 
Carolina  climbed  to  the  highest  iK)int  in 
the  State’s  history  as  tlie  result  of  season¬ 
al  job  increases  during  December. 

The  pre-Christmas  business  rush  and 
other  factors  caused  iiii  employment  rise 
of  12,200,  bringing  tlie  State’s  total  nonag¬ 
ricultural  employment  figure  to  1,034,800. 

Biggest  increase  of  the  month  was  a 
gain  of  9,800  in  employment  in  retail  trade 
establishments.  Next  largest  gain  was  re¬ 
ported  in  the  “federal,  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment’’  category,  due  to  the  seasonal 
employment  of  some  6,100  extra  workers 
by  Post  Offices  throughout  the  State. 

Employment  gained  slightly  in  the  tex¬ 
tile,  furniture  and  lumber  industries,  but 
was  down  2,700  in  the  tobacco  industry 
due  principally  to  the  laying  off  of  2,400 
seasonal  employees  of  tobacco  stemmeries 
and  redrying  plants. 

IMost  other  industries  showed  only  minor 
employment  increases  or  decreases.  Food 
products  were  down  700  below  the  Novem¬ 
ber  level. 

With  some  exceptions,  the  length  of  the 
workweek  was  up  in  durable  goods  in¬ 
dustries  and  down  in  the  non  durable 
goods  group. 

The  State’s  more  than  444,u00  factory 
workers  put  in  a  workweek  which  aver¬ 
aged  41.2  hours  in  December.  They  re¬ 
ceived  hourly  earnings  averaging  .$1.22 — 
up  a  penny  from  the  previous  month’s 
figure.  Their  gross  weekly  earnings  aver¬ 
aged  $50.25,  which  wars  58  cents  higher 
than  the  November  average  due  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  hourly  earnings  and  the  slightly 
longer  \vorkweek. 

Employment  Certificates 
Issued  To  25,1.58  Minors 
In  State  During  1952 

A  total  of  25,158  employment  certificates 
were  issued  to  minors  under  18  years  of 
a.ge  by  public  welfare  superintendents  in 
North  Carolina  during  the  year  1952. 

The  total  was  about  1.5  per  cent  below 
the  25,540  figure  for  1951.  indicating  a 
leveling  out  of  the  upward  trend  which 
had  prevailed  from  1949  to  1951. 

Yearly  certification  totals  increa.sed 
sharply  in  1950  and  1951,  rising  from  the 
postwar  low  of  16.294  in  the  year  1949 
to  25,540  in  1951. 

The  certificates  were  issued  to  minors 
12  to  IS  years  of  age  for  either  full-time 
or  part-time  emidoyment.  dei>cnding  upon 
the  age  of  the  minor  and  the  tyi)e  of 
occupation. 
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DE(’E\IIIER  BlILDISG  PERMITS  TOTAL  $7,917,373 


P>nil(lins  permits  for  coiistiniet ion  jobs 
estiimited  to  cost  $7,!n7,87.‘;  were  issued  by 
pul)lie  offieiiils  in  tiS  Nortb  Cnrolina  mn- 
nieipnlities  of  more  tlian  1(1, Odd  population 
during  December. 

Th(‘  I)eceml)er  Hji'ure  was  mort'  than  $1 
million  below  tbe  total  reported  for  the 
sanu*  cities  in  November,  but  was  nearly 
twice  as  his'li  as  tbe  ligure  for  December. 
I'.ini. 

A  total  of  420  family  dwelliiiK  units 
were  autborized  by  tbe  city  buildin.s;  otb- 
eials  duriiiii  December.  Cost  of  tiu'se  resi¬ 
dential  structures  amounted  to  i|!2.!tr>2.574. 
Tbe  avera.u'e  co.st  of  old  single-family,  pri- 
vat('  dwellings  authorized  was  !f7,S!tP.  The 
total  amount  for  residential  bnildin.a:  in 
December  was  somewhat  higher  than  the 
figure  for  Deceml'er.  Ibol. 

New  nonresidential  building  permits 
totaling  $0,418,401  in  December  were  l(i8 


per  cent  above  the  previous  December 
total.  They  included  21  stores  and  mercan¬ 
tile  buildings.  2d  office  buildin,gs.  12  factor.v 
and  workshop  structures,  one  amusement 
building,  live  churches,  two  commercial 
garages,  88  private  garages,  five  service 
stations,  one  institutional  building,  two 
school  buildings,  one  public  works  build¬ 
ing,  and  17  unclassitied  structures. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to  ex¬ 
isting  buildings  totaled  $1,051,398  in  De- 
cemlier.  Tins  was  nearly  three  times  as 
high  as  the  amount  in  this  category  for 
Decemhi'r,  1951. 

Three  cities  reported  permits  totaling 
more  than  $1  million  in  December.  These 
were  Raleigh,  $1,572,450;  Charlotte.  $1,- 
820.778;  and  Shelby.  .$1,124,850.  Greens- 
1-oro,  Lexington  and  Winston-Salem  were 
all  above  .$500,000,  Imt  all  other  reporting 
cities  were  below  $500,000. 


SI  .MllARY  OF  BCILDIXO  rKRAIITH  ISSUED  IN  2S  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

Deceuiber  lSt.51  and  December  1052 


KIND  (»E  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  oi  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Dee.M  1 

Itee.MS 

Peroent. 

Cbange 

Dec.’ol 

Dee.’.)2 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  . . . . . 

846 

946 

-f  11.8 

$  4,097,558 

$7,917,373 

+  93.2 

Residential  buildings  . . . 

352 

367 

-f-  4.3 

2,269,452 

2,952,574 

-b  30.1 

Non- residential  buildings . . 

96 

131 

-i-  36.5 

1,297,313 

3,413,401 

-fl63.1 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  .. 

398 

448 

+  12.6 

530,793 

1,551,398 

-1-192.3 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  FERMITS  ISSUED  IN  2«  NORTH  CAROLINA  (TTIES 

November  19.52  and  December  H).52 


Number  oi  Ouildmgs 


Estimated  Cost 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION  | 


Percent. I 


Nov. '52 

Dee.’52 

Change 

Nov.’S  2 

Dee.’52 

Cliaiige 

TOTAL  . . . 

1,079 

360 

946 

367 

—  12.3 

-t-  1.9 

—  20.1 
—  19.3 

$8,438,228 

3,272,370 

$7,917,373 

2,952,574 

3,413,401 

1,551,398 

—  6.2 
—  9.8 

Non- residential  buildings - - 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  . 

164 

555 

131 

448 

4,128,442 

1,037,416 

—  17.3 
-f-  49.5 

Type  of  December  Building 
Permits  Issued  in  28 
Reporting  Cities 

BUILDINGS  FOR 
WHICH  PERMITS 

TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS:  WERE  ISSUED 

New  Family  Dwelling 

Unit  Structures :  No.  Costs 

One-family  houses,  detached  - 316  $2,493,219 

Two-family  buildings  - 49  440,975 


Percent. 


Three-  and  four-family  buildings 

2 

18,350 

TOTAL  _ _ _ 367 

$2,952,574 

New  Nonresidential  Strnelures: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places 

1 

$  2,000 

5 

1.087,000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries  &  other  workshops.. 

12 

150,200 

(tarages,  commercial  - 

2 

40,283 

(tarages,  private  — . — . - 

38 

39,285 

(iasoline  and  service  stations  — . 

5 

53,000 

Institutional  buildings  - 

1 

28,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks 

26 

1,304,600 

Public  works  and  utilities  _ 

1 

46,250 

Educational  buildings  . . . 

2 

126,913 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices,  stables, 
barns,  etc.  -  - 

10 

20,245 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs 

21 

505,150 

All  other  nonresidential  _ 

7 

10,475 

TOTAL  _ _ _ 

131 

$3,413,401 

.Vddilions,  .Vlteratioiis,  and  Kepair 

s : 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  _ 

350 

$  291,589 

To  nonhousekeeping 

residential  buildings  _ 

2 

2,400 

To  nonresidential  buildings 


96  1,257,409 


TOTAL  _ _ _ 448  $1,551,398 


SUMMARY  OF  DECE.MRER  19.52  RUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CUTES 

Totals  of  Dt'cember  H).51  InelndcHl  for  Comparison 


CITY' 

N  evv 

Residential  Buildings 

Name 

No.  of 

Kstiniated  Cost 

No.  of  Family  Units 

Bldgs. 

Y'ear  Ago 

Current  Montli|Y'earAgo 

Cur.Mo. 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

946 

$2,269,452 

$2,952,574 

475 

420 

Albemarle- . 

6 

4,000 

16,500 

1 

4 

Asheville  . . 

29 

19,000 

108,500 

2 

9 

Burlington  .  . . . 

44 

83,200 

140,550 

9 

22 

Charlotte . . 

136 

221,199 

739,399 

30 

116 

Concord _ _ _ 

4 

13,800 

15,500 

3 

2 

Durham  . . . 

74 

86,600 

93,100 

17 

8 

Elizal)eth  City _ 

6 

21,000 

2 

Fayetteville _ 

616,500 

222 

Gastonia . 

23 

69,000 

89,000 

15 

11 

Goldsboro _ 

17 

7.500 

96,500 

1 

10 

Greensboro . . 

84 

1 5  7 ,  .T  0  0 

361,100 

26 

58 

Greenville,  . 

4 

58,000 

22,000 

4 

Henderson  . . 

Hickory . 

14 

30,000 

31,500 

6 

High  Point . . 

70 

50,000 

159,500 

10 

28 

Kinston  . . 

29 

14,000 

73,600 

2 

1  3 

Lexington . . 

21 

12,000 

41,700 

3 

8 

New  Bern  _ _ 

6 

13,23.5 

950 

1 

Raleigh  .  . . . 

D  ;> 

370,150 

286,000 

42 

28 

Reidsville . 

to 

70,500 

28,750 

12 

5 

Rocky  Mount _  .. 

32 

38,200 

30,320 

11 

4 

Salisbury..... . . 

18 

19,000 

74,000 

3 

6 

Shelby . . 

34 

20.000 

137,000 

6 

19 

Statesville  . . . 

8 

17,800 

13,500 

3 

Tbomasville _ 

3 

9,500 

5,600 

4 

2 

Wilmington _ *. 

80 

127,718 

66,500 

11 

8 

Wilson  .  .... 

12 

4.500 

81,600 

2 

11 

Winston-Salem 

127 

1  136,550 

218,905 

22 

27 

New'NonKcsidcntialBldgs.iAdd!*ns,Altcra’nsItei)air|  All  Construction 


Estimated  Cost 


Estimated  Cost 


_ Estimated  Cost 

Year  Ago  Current  Mo.|  Y'ear  Ago  Current  Mo.|  Y"ear  Ago  Current  Mo 


$1,297,313  $3,413,401 


4,425 
55,300 
36,775 
629,043 
600 
9,975 

"’‘feTs’no 

83,000 

28,950 

40,650 


5,000 

6,475 

2,725 

'  'T475 

92.500 
500 

135,420 

550 

800 

500 

25,300 

39.500 
18,350 


800 
24,750 
41,175 
454,500 
2,000 
12,000 
1,500 


55,850 


24,700 

11,855 

9,200 

508,200 

400 

1,241,000 

29,050 

244,208 

275,913 

152,250 


12,050 

83,000 

229,000 


530,793 

1,150 

40,506 

10,204 

86,399 

3,500 

84,577 

'"T678'25 

14,500 

3,350 

34,997 


10,300 

10,325 

25,125 

2,800 

640 

91,757 

T37764 

5,900 

19,670 

200 

'27894 

10,100 

16,310 


51,551,398 

1,000 

28,837 

65,315 

126,879 

2,000 

74,420 

3,500 


8,170 

10,170 

124,135 


$  4, 


097,558 

9,575 

114,806 

130,179 

936,641 

17,000 

181,152 

X 

709,825 

166,500 

39,800 

233,147 


7,917,373 

18,300 

162,087 

247,040 

1,320,778 

19,500 

179,520 

20,00.0 

X 

97,170 

106,670 


_ 

58,000 

22,00C 

_  _ 

X 

X 

16,020 

45,300 

72,22( 

14.045 

66,800 

185, 40f 

9,025 

41,850 

91,82c 

15,000 

14,800 

564, 90( 

1,285 

18,350 

2,63E 

45,450 

554,407 

1,572,45( 

3,000 

71,000 

60,80( 

46,716 

187,384 

321,244 

3,925 

24,900 

353,831 

835,100 

40,220 

1,124,35( 

1,850 

18,800 

15,35( 

3,500 

10,000 

9,10( 

50,554 

180,912 

129,10' 

1,000 

54,100 

165, 60( 

60,502 

171,210 

508,401 

X — No  report  received. 
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Maintain  Labor  -  Capital 
Balance,  Advises  A.M.G. 
Official  From  Trieste 

Two  high  governmental  labor  officials 
from  Europe  and  the  Near  East  visited 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  early  March. 

They  were  Walter  Levitus  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Trieste,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
I.abor  for  the  Allied  Military  Government 
in  Trieste,  and  Emile  Abou-daher  of 
Beirut.  Lebanon,  Chief  Officer  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Social  Affairs  of  the  I.ebanese 
Syndicate  Department. 

The  officials  studied  the  organization  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  labor- 
management  relations  prevailing  in  the 
State.  Levitus’  American  tour  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  Department. 
Abou-daher’s  visit  was  sponsored  l)y  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Levitus,  who  is  an  Italian  citizen,  is 
much  concerned  about  the  problem  of 
maintaining  an  effective  balance  between 
capital  and  labor. 

“The  main  thing  about  America  which 
impressed  me  is  the  actual,  perfect  bal¬ 
ance  which  now  prevails  between  capital 
and  labor,”  he  stated.  Levitus  feels  that 
this  balance  is  “the  basis  of  your  good 
standards  in  American  social,  economic 
and  political  life”.  He  al.so  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  maintenance  of  such  bal¬ 
ance  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  demo¬ 
cratic  capitalism,  and  that  supreme  efforts 
should  be  made  to  preserve  that  balance. 

Safety  Advisory  Board 
Will  Meet  April  9-10 
in  Winston-Salem 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Manpower  Conservation  Advisory 
Board  will  be  held  in  Winston-Salem  on 
April  9-10. 

All  safety  inspectors  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  will  attend  the  meeting  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  more  than  110  safety 
engineers  from  industry  who  constitute 
the  Advisory  Board.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  K.  .1.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany.  which  will  play  host  to  the  gather¬ 
ing  uiM)n  the  invitation  of  R.  J.  R.  Safety 
Director  Wilford  Jones. 

The  Advisory  Board  committees  on 
Safety  Awards,  Safet.v  Education,  and 
Special  Safety  Drives  will  hold  meetings 
Tluirsday  evening,  April  0.  The  remainder 
of  the  program  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
April  10.  It  will  include  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  progress  in  accident  prevention 
under  the  Advisory  Board  program  and 
development  of  further  plans  for  the  next 
six  months. 

The  Board  meeting  will  be  concluded 
Frida.v  evening  with  a  safety  award  pre¬ 
sentation  ceremony  for  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  Winston-Salem  area.  This 
portion  of  the  program  will  be  presented 
in  collaboration  with  the  Winston-Salem 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Approximately  700  North  Carolina  in¬ 
dustrial  estal)lishments  tpialifled  for  the 
Labor  Department’s  Ccrtiflcatc  of  Safetn 
Achievement  during  19.52  and  have  made 
application  for  the  award. 

The  establishments  ipialitied  for  the 
awai-d  l)y  (1)  reducing  their  accident 
frequenc.v  rates  40  per  cent  or  more  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  compared  with  their  1951 
rates,  (2)  maintaining  accident  frequency 
rates  75  per  cent  or  more  below  the  State 
average  for  the  particular  industry,  or 
(3)  having  a  perfect  record  of  no  lost¬ 
time  accidents  during  the  year. 

Man.v  of  the  establishments  have  won 
the  safety  award  for  several  consecutive 
years.  These  plants  receive  special  honors 
in  the  form  of  ribbons  and  plaques. 

According  to  Labor  Department  Safety 
Supervisor  William  C.  Creel,  plans  have 
been  made  to  hold  safety  award  presenta¬ 
tion  ceremonies  in  nine  communities,  most 
of  which  will  be  jointly  sponsored  Iiy  the 


Eleva^oi  Owners  Should 
Provide  Saf^  Access  To 
Elevator  Machine  Rooms 

Persons  planning  to  install  an,,  elevator 
in  their  plant  or  building  should  giv»;  .soinc 
thought  to  a  problem  which  has  rtecn 
worrying  State  Elevator  Inspector  Pryor 
E.  Sugg  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

In  a  great  many  instances  w’nich  have 
come  to  his  attention,  says  Mr.  Sugg.  i)eo- 
ple  have  spent  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
installation  of  safely  constructed,  modern 
elevators,  but  have  neglected  to  provide 
safe  or  adequate  access  to  the  elevator 
IKmthouse  or  machine  room. 

Safe  means  of  access  to  an  elevator’s 
machinery  is  essential  in  order  to  avoid 
subjecting  elevator  service  mechanics  and 
inspectors  to  needless  hazards,  Sugg  iwints 
out.  Keeping  an  elevator  in  safe  condition 
for  the  public,  or  for  the  workers  who  use 
one  in  an  industrial  plant,  requires  peri¬ 
odic  inspection  of  the  elevator’s  operating 
machinery.  It  is  false  economy  to  si)end 
thousands  of  dollars  to  provide  safe  ele¬ 
vator  service  for  the  public  or  other  users 
of  an  elevator,  while  neglecting  to  spend 
the  small  additional  amount  necessary  to 
provide  safe,  adecpiate  and  convenient  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  elevator’s  machine  comiwnents. 

Quite  often,  only  careful  planning  of  the 
installation  of  an  elevator  is  all  that 
should  be  necessary  to  provide  safe  and 
convenient  access  to  the  machinery.  In¬ 
spector  Sugg  points  out.  With  good  plan¬ 
ning,  adequate  access  can  be  provided 
without  any  additional  cost. 


Department  of  Labor  and  the  local  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce.  In  these  events,  officials 
of  all  award-winning  establishments  in  a 
community  have  an  opportunity  of  meet¬ 
ing  each  other  and  of  seeing  “who’s  who” 
locally  in  the  accident  prevention  picture. 

Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  will 
deliver  a  safety  talk  at  these  meetings  and 
will  present  the  safety  awards. 

The  schedule  for  these  presentation 
ceremonies  is  as  follows  : 


Thomasville  _ 

March 

24 

(,'oncord  _ 

....  March 

30 

Winston-Salem . - 

_  A|>ril 

10 

Gaston  Gounty _ 

April 

14 

Greensboro  _ 

_  April 

15 

Charlotte _ 

..  ..  April 

16 

Alamance  Count.v  . 

_  April 

17 

Wilson  _ 

_  April 

21 

Randolph  County  . 

May 

14 

Apprentice  Training 
Registrations  Rise 
18%  in  Last  Quarter 

A  total  of  3,093  apprentices  were  learning 
skilled  trades  xmder  the  State  Apprentice¬ 
ship  Training  Piffigram  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  according  to  the  latest  report  of 
the  Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training. 

Registration  of  new  apprentices  for 
.framing  in  establishments  having  organ¬ 
ized  and  approved  programs  totaled  700 
during  the  last  (piarter  of  1952,  the  report 
shows.  Fifty-nine  apprentices  completed 
their  years  of  training  and  were  awarded 
Certiticates  of  Completion  during  the 
quarter.  There  were  also  1G5  cancellations 
and  nine  suspensions. 

Total  ai)prenticcs  in  training  on  the  jol) 
increased  from  2.026  on  Oct.  1.  1952  to 
3.093  on  Jan.  1,  1953 — an  enrollment  rise 
of  18  p('r  cent. 

A  majority  of  the  apprentices  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  construction  and  automobile 
service  occupations.  On  .Ian.  1  there  were 
340  auto  mechanics,  179  auto  body  repair¬ 
men,  104  machinists  and  auto  macliini.sts, 
170  sheet  metal  workers,  455  electricians, 
184  bricklayers,  and  285  cari>enters  in 
training. 

Fewer  than  100  apprentices  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  each  of  94  other  skilled  trades 
represented  in  the  program.  Ten  different 
printing  trades  accounted  for  227  ai>- 
prentices  in  training.  Other  leading  trades 
represented  included  92  cabinetmakers.  93 
plasterers.  70  steamfltters.  .59  plumbing 
steamtitters.  22  knitting  machine  fixers.  20 
radio  repairmen.  23  electric  motor  repair¬ 
men,  24  floor  layers,  30  painters,  37  main¬ 
tenance  mechanics,  36  stone  cutters  and 
20  tile  setters. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 
(Complaints) 

Twenty  complaints  alle.ging  violations 
of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina, 
including  the  Maximum  Hour  IjOw  and 
the  Child  I.abor  Law,  were  received  and 
investigated  during  .January  and  Febru¬ 
ary  liy  the  safety  and  health  inspectors  of 
the  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections. 

Violations  of  the  General  Statutes  were 
found  as  alleged  in  twelve  of  these  com¬ 
plaint  cases.  In  each  instance  where  vio¬ 
lations  were  found,  the  inspector  made 
recommendations  to  correct  them  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  promise  of  the  employer  that 
the  provisions  of  the  law  would  be  com¬ 
plied  with  immediately.  The  inspectors 
also  explained  thoroughly  the  application 
of  the  law  in  each  of  these  ca.ses.  Follow¬ 
up  inspections  will  be  made  to  insure  that 
compliance  has  been  obtained. 

The  inspectors  found  no  violations  in 
the  remaining  eight  complaint  cases  in¬ 
volving  the  Maximum  Hour  and  Child 
Labor  Laws. 

Three  additional  complaints  investigated 
during  January  and  February  alleged  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  State  industrial  safety  and 
health  regulations.  Violations  were  found 
as  alleged  in  two  of  these  cases.  Immedi¬ 
ate  acti<ui  was  taken  to  correct  them. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  65  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  by  the  Labor  Department’s  wage 
and  hour  investigators  during  January  to 
determine  compliance  with  the  Federal 
Wage  and  Hour  Law. 

Violations  were  found  as  follows ; 

Provisions  of  Law  Establishments 

in  Violation 

Minimum  Wage 

and/or  Overtime  _  .  27 

Child  Labor  _ _  1 

Record-keeping  Requirements  32 

Thirty-seven  of  the  65  estal)lishments  in¬ 
spected  during  January  were  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  l)asic  provisions  of  the  "Wage 
and  Hour  Law.  However,  32  of  these  were 
failing  to  keep  the  required  records. 

Rack  wages  totaling  $20,829.27  were  paid 
to  212  North  Carolina  workers  during 
January,  following  disclosure  of  minimum 
wage  ()!•  overtime  violations.  The  payments 
were  made  by  26  establishments. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

January,  1953  Compared  with  December,  1952 


INOUSTllIES 

Vv.  Wkly 
Earn, 

Net 

Chg. 

Av.  Hrly. 
Earns. 

Net 

Chg. 

Av.  Hrs. 
Worked 
Per  Wk, 

Net 

Chg. 

Manufacturing  _  . . . . 

.$49.68 

—  .62 

$1.23 

+  .01 

40.6 

—  .6 

Durable  Goods  _ 

..  47.27 

—  .78 

1.13 

No  chg 

41.7 

—  .9 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

Nonmanufacturing  * 

.  50.46 

—  .57 

1.26 

+  .01 

40.2 

—  .6 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

..  64.53 

-fl.l7 

1.60 

+  .02 

40.3 

+  -1 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

..  56.86 

—1.04 

1.34 

No  chg 

42.4 

—1.0 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  . . 

.  53.13 

—3.68 

1.29 

—  .02 

41.2 

—2.3 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  ... 

..  41.50 

—  .84 

1.00 

No  chg 

41.4 

—  .8 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills _ _ _ 

.  41.07 

—  .97 

1.00 

No  chg 

41.2 

—1.0 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _ 

..  44.56 

—1.20 

1.00 

—  .02 

44.5 

—  .6 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

..  42.30 

—  .06 

.98 

No  chg 

43.2 

+  .1 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products 

48.42 

—  .52 

1.15 

+  .01 

42.2 

—  .9 

HH  Furn..  Matt.  &  Bedspring  . 

..  48.43 

—  .45 

1.15 

+  .01 

42.2 

—  .7 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ 

..  44.50 

—1.99 

1.07 

+  .01 

41.7 

—2.3 

Other  Durable  Goods  ^  _ 

.  61.11 

—  .25 

1.47 

No  chg 

41.6 

—  .1 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

..  50.48 

—  .61 

1.26 

No  chg 

40.1 

—  .5 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  - - 

.  45.68 

—1.15 

1.15 

No  chg 

39.8 

—1.0 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  — . . — 

.  52.82 

—1.85 

1.31 

No  chg 

41.9 

+  .2 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _ 

..  48.29 

—1.07 

1.29 

+  .01 

37.5 

—1.0 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  . . . 

..  56.93 

—1.13 

1.51 

No  chg 

37.7 

—  .7 

Seamless  Hosiery  ....  _ 

..  41.41 

—1.19 

1.13 

+  .01 

36.8 

—1.2 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products 

38.09 

—  .61 

.99 

No  chg 

38.5 

—  .7 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ 

..  35.87 

-f  .30 

.94 

No  chg 

38.0 

No  chg 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  . . 

41.72 

—  ..36 

1.01 

No  chg 

41.4 

_  .2 

Bakery  Products  _ 

..  44.04 

—  .99 

1.07 

—  .02 

41.1 

—  .2 

Beverage  Industries  _ _ _ 

..  43.81 

—  .76 

.94 

No  chg 

46.7 

—  .6 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ _ 

..  50.05 

—  .03 

1.29 

+  .04 

38.9 

—1.3 

Cigarettes  _ — 

57.57 

—4.82 

1.48 

—  .02 

39.0 

—2.7 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  .. 

40.71 

+1.53 

1.05 

+  .05 

39.0 

No  chg 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _ 

..  75.73 

+  .46 

1.71 

+  .04 

44.2 

—  .9 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills 

..  87.94 

+1.86 

1.96 

+  .05 

44.9 

_  2 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industiues  . . . 

..  67.37 

—3.53 

1.73 

—  .03 

39.0 

—1.4 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products _ 

52.42 

—  .89 

1.24 

+  .01 

42.4 

—1.1 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  “  _ _ 

..  50.63 

—2.63 

1.23 

—  .03 

41.0 

—1.4 

Nonm  an  ufacturing 

Mining  - - - - 

..  51.91 

+2.05 

1.13 

+  .02 

46.0 

+  1.2 

Non-metallic  mining  _ _ — 

Transiwrtation  &  Public  Utilities  ’’’ 
Transportation  (except  R.  R.)  * 

..  51.91 

+2.05 

1.13 

+  .02 

46.0 

+1.2 

Public  Utilities  _  _ _ _ _ 

..  54.76 

+  .07 

1.41 

—  .01 

.38.7 

+  -1 

Trade  - - - - - 

..  47.52 

+2.62 

1.15 

+  .04 

41.5 

+1.0 

Wholesale  _ _ 

..  59.95 

+  .78 

1.39 

+  .01 

43.1 

+  .1 

Retail  *“  _ 

43.36 

+2.71 

1.06 

+  .04 

40.9 

+1.2 

Retail  general  merchandise  _ 

...  26.91 

+3.56 

.77 

+  .06 

34.8 

+  1.9 

Department  stores  _ _ _ 

..  28.50 

+  1.54 

.83 

+  .04 

34.4 

+ 

Limited  price  variety  stores 

..  16.50 

+1.90 

.58 

+  .07 

28.6 

+  .2 

Retail  Food  Stores  _ _ _ 

..  45.07 

+  .51 

1.12 

+  .01 

40.2 

No  chg 

Grocery  stores  _ _ _ 

..  42.30 

+  .49 

1.11 

+  .02 

38.2 

—  .1 

Finance.  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  . 
Service  * 

.  62.94 

—2.03 

No  Hours  Reported 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  _ 

Personal  Services  * 

..  22.07 

—  .43 

.50 

No  chg 

44.4 

—  .7 

Laundries  &  dry  cleaners _ 

..  27.70 

—  .78 

.67 

—  .01 

41.2 

—  .8 

Government  * 


Contract  Construction  * 


‘Data  not  available. 

“Preliminary. 

•“Excludes  Eating  &  Drinking  Places. 

*  Includes  transportation  ;  electrical  machinery  ;  and  instruments. 

“  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries,  and  petroleum  products. 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Eabor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


January,  1953  Compared  with  December,  1952 


INDUSTRY 

** 

Jan. 

1953 

Dec. 

1952 

Jan. 

1952 

Net 

Change 

From 

12/52 

To 

1/53 

Percent  Change 
From 

12/52  1/52 

To  To 

1/53  1/53 

( In  thousands  of  employees ) 

NoNAORrcTiLTriRAT,  Empt.otmf,nt 

. 1003.8 

1032.9 

976.3 

—29.1 

—  2.8 

-f  2.8 

Manufacturing  _ 

-._._-435.9 

441.7 

427.8 

—  5.8 

—  1.3 

+  1.9 

Durable  Goods  _ 

-._.-,110.6 

111.0 

107.9 

—  0.4 

—  0.4 

4-  2.5 

Nondurable  Goods  _ 

...__-,325.3 

330.7 

319.9 

—  5.4 

—  1.6 

+  l.T 

Nonmanufacturing  _ 

- _ 567.9 

591.2 

548.5 

—23.3 

—  3.9 

+  3.5 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries _ 

_  2.6 

2.5 

2.7 

+  0.1 

-f  4.0 

—  3.7 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

_ _  6.6 

6.7 

6.8 

0.1 

—  1.5 

—  2.9 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

_ _  3.3 

3.3 

3.2 

-f  3.1 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  _ 

_  44.2 

44.5 

44.4 

—  0.3 

—  0.7 

—  0.5 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

32.2 

32.8 

32.7 

—  0.6 

—  1.8 

—  1.5 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _ 

_  5.2 

5.1 

5.0 

+  0.1 

-f  2.0 

-f  4.0 

Wooden  Containers  _ _ _ 

_  3.2 

3.2 

2.8 

-fl4.3 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products  . 

33.2 

33.0 

32.6 

-f  0.2 

-i-  0.6 

+  1.8 

HII  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring  _ 

_  30.9 

30.7 

30.2 

+  0.2 

-f  0.7 

-f  2.3 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ 

_  6.8 

7.2 

6.5 

—  0.4 

—  5.6 

-f  4.6 

Other  Durable  Goods  ^ _ _ _ 

......  13.9 

13.8 

11.7 

+  0.1 

+  0.7 

-fl8.S 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

.._....232.8 

234.5 

228.0 

—  1.7 

—  0.7 

+  2.1 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ 

.. _  61.5 

61.6 

60.5 

—  0.1 

—  0.2 

+  1.7 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ 

.......  99.6 

100.6 

99.5 

—  1.0 

—  1.0 

-f  0.1 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

_  59.1 

59.7 

56.2 

—  0.6 

—  1.0 

+  5.2 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

_  22.6 

23.1 

23.3 

—  0.5 

—  2.2 

—  3.0 

Seamless  Hosiery  _  _ 

_  28.0 

28.1 

25.4 

—  0.1 

—  0.4 

-flO.2 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products 

_  14.2 

14.2 

13.3 

-f  6.8 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments _ 

_ _  7.8 

7.8 

7.3 

-f  6.8 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ 

_  21.7 

22.0 

21.3 

—  0.3 

—  1.4 

+  1.9 

Bakery  Products  _ 

_  5.7 

5.9 

5.4 

—  0.2 

—  3.4 

-f  5.6 

Beverage  Industries  _ 

_  4.3 

4.2 

4.0 

-f  0.1 

+  2.4 

-f  7.5 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

_  27.0 

30.6 

28.4 

—  3.6 

—11.8 

—  4.9 

Cigarettes  _ 

_  13.0 

13.0 

12.7 

+  2.4 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  — . 

_  11.4 

15.1 

13.1 

—  3.7 

—24.5 

—13.0 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  — _ 

_  9.1 

9.0 

8.9 

-1-  0.1 

+  1.1 

+  2.2 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills  . 

_  6.7 

6.6 

6.8 

+  0.1 

-1-  1.5 

—  1.5 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  _ 

.......  6.9 

6.8 

6.6 

+  0.1 

-f  1.5 

-f  4.5 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ 

_  9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  “  - - - 

.......  3.8 

3.8 

3.6 

-|-  5.6 

Nonmanu  fact  urine; 

Mining 

.. _  3.1 

3.1 

3.5 

—11.4 

N’nn-mpt'allir; 

2.8 

2.8 

3.2 

—12.5 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  — 

.. _  62.7 

63.8 

60.2 

—  1.1 

—  1.7 

+  4.2 

Transportation  (except  R.  R.)  — 

_  26.7 

28.0 

24.9 

—  1.3 

—  4.6 

-t-  7.2 

Public  Utilities  _ _ — 

...  ..  18.3 

18.2 

17.4 

-j-  0.1 

-f-  0.5 

+  5.2 

Trade  _ 

_ _ 182.4 

203.4 

182.3 

—21.0 

—10.3 

-f  0.1 

Wholesale  _ 

_  42.3 

43.5 

42.3 

—  1.2 

—  2.8 

Retail  _ _ 

.......140.1 

159.9 

140.0 

—19.8 

—12.4 

-f  0.1 

Retail  general  merchandise  - 

_  33.8 

49.3 

33.5 

—15.5 

—31.4 

-f  0.9 

Department  stores  _ 

_  15.9 

21.2 

15.5 

—  5.3 

—25.0 

+  2.6 

Limited  price  variety  stores  — 

_ _  9.8 

17.6 

10.1 

—  7.8 

— 44.3 

—  3.0 

Retail  Food  Stores  _ 

_  26.0 

27.6 

26.3 

—  1.6 

—  5.8 

—  1.1 

Grocery  stores  _ 

_  20.7 

22.2 

21.1 

—  1.5 

—  6.S 

—  1.9 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  . 

_  25.5 

25.1 

24.0 

-4-  0.4 

-f  1.6 

-|-  6(3 

Service  _ _ _ 

_ _  88.1 

88.4 

86.0 

—  0.3 

—  0.3 

+  2.4 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  _  — 

_  7.4 

7.3 

5.8 

-f  0.1 

+  1.4 

+27.6 

Personal  Services  _ 

24.0 

24.4 

24.6 

—  0.4 

—  1.6 

—  2.4 

Laundries  &  dry  cleaners  - 

_  14.3 

14.5 

20.5 

—  0.2 

—  1.4 

— 30.2 

Government  _ _  - 

_ 128.3 

128.3 

119.5 

+  7.4 

Contract  Construction  _ 

. _  77.8 

79.1 

73.0 

—  1.3 

—  1.6 

+  6.6 

••Preliminary. 

*  Includes  electrical  machinery ;  transportation  equipment ;  and  instruments. 

*  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in 
dustries ;  petroleum  products. 


i\on-Farni  Gniplopent  In 
State  Itegisters  Seasonal 
Drop  Of  29,100  In  Janiiary 

Nonagriciiltnral  employment  dropped 
29,100  in  North  Carolina  daring  Jannary. 

Principally  responsible  for  the  2.8  per 
cent  decrease  from  the  high  December 
employment  level  was  the  laying  off  of 
some  21,000  seasonal  employees  In  retail 
and  wholesale  trade  establishments  follow¬ 
ing  the  ni.sh  of  Christmas  trade  in  Decem- 
lier. 

Employment  also  dropped  sea.sonally 
3.700  in  tobacco  stemmeries  and  redrying 
plants,  1.300  In  contract  construction.  1,300 
in  traiLsportation,  and  1,700  in  textiles. 
Dther  industries  registered  the  usual 
minor  gains  and  losses  without  significant 
clianges. 

The  State’s  non-farm  employment  total¬ 
ed  1,003,800  in  January.  Altliough  this  fig¬ 
ure  was  2.S  per  cent  below  the  1,032,900 
l)eceml)er  total,  it  was  also  2.8  per  cent 
higher  than  the  employment  total  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1952.  indicating  a  fairly  substantial 
long-term  gain  for  the  State. 

Factory  employment  totaled  435,900  dur¬ 
ing  the  month,  while  the  job  figure  in  non- 
manufacturing  activities  totaled  507,900. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  the  State’s 
factory  workers  gained  a  penny  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  rising  to  $1.23.  The  average  workweek 
dropped  sli.ghtly  to  40.6  hours.  Average 
weekly  earnings  also  dropped  somewhat 
to  $49.68. 

Despite  a  fractional  decline  in  hours 
worked,  the  hourly  earnings  of  pulp  and 
paper  mill  workers  increased  five  cents 
during  January,  rising  to  an  average  of 
$1.96.  The  hourly  rate  increase  caused  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  pulp  and  paper 
workers  to  rise  $1.86  to  an  industry-wide 
figure  of  $87.94.  This  was  more  than  $20  a 
week  higher  than  printing  and  publishing 
workers’  earnings — the  next  highest  group 
— which  stood  at  $67.37  in  January.  Pulp 
and  paper  mills  employ  a  total  of  6,700 
workers  in  North  Carolina  at  present. 

'The  workweek  decreased  in  most  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  in  January  and  in¬ 
creased  in  most  nonmanufacturing  opera¬ 
tions. 

Employment  Certificates 
Issued  To  1,04^  llliiiors 
In  State  During  January 

A  total  of  1,045  employment  certificates 
were  issued  to  minors  under  18  years  of 
age  by  public  welfare  superintendents  in 
North  Carolina  during  January. 

The  total  was  only  a  third  as  large  as 
that  of  December,  which  was  high  because 
of  tlie  large  number  of  minors  obtaining 
certificates  in  order  to  put  in  part-time 
work  during  the  Christmas  vacation 
lieriod. 

Among  the  minors  certified  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  January.  869  were  16  and  17  years 
of  age,  155  were  14  and  15  years  of  age, 
and  21  were  12  and  13-year  old  boys  going 
to  work  as  newsboys. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Type  of  January  Building 
Permits  Issued  in  28 


r.uildiiiK  iK'rmits  totaling  !?n.!i27.072 
\v('n'  issued  l).v  pul>lic  officials  ifi  28  North 
('aroiina  cities  of  more  than  10.0(10  popu¬ 
lation  during  .Tanuar.v. 

Tlie  January  total  was  50  per  cent  high¬ 
er  than  the  r)eceml)er  figure  and  seven  per 
cent  aliove  the  total  of  January.  1!)52. 

Kei>orts  from  the  28  citi<’s  showed 
.84,O!)J.!)80  worth  of  new  housing  facilities 
authorized  in  January,  $5.021.4.38  in  new 
nonresidential  building,  and  $2,802,545  in 
additions,  alterations  and  repairs. 

A  total  of  582  family  dwellings  were 
autliorized  in  January.  These  included  441 
houses  at  an  average  estimated  construc¬ 
tion  cost  of  $7,886  each,  31  duplexes  and 
12  ap.artment  hnildin.gs. 

Xonresidential  buildings  authorized  dur- 
in.g  the  month  included  27  stores.  11  fac¬ 
tory  and  workshop  luiildings.  46  private 
garages,  two  amusement  estalilishments, 
four  churches,  three  commercial  garages. 


nine  service  stations,  four  institutional 
buildings,  eight  office  buildings,  five  public 
utility  buildings,  three  school  buildings, 
and  14  unclassified  structures. 

Four  cities  rei)orted  building  permits 
valued  in  excess  of  $1  million  during  .Janu¬ 
ary.  These  were  Charlotte  .$4,560,776.  Ral¬ 
eigh  $1,437,060,  Durham  $1,270,375.  and 
(Ireensl)oro  $1,212,014. 

Other  cit.v  totals  were:  Alliemarle  $40.- 
700,  Asheville  $127,733.  Rurlington  $185,- 
420,  Concord  ,$45,750,  Elizabeth  City  $4,150, 
Fayetteville  (no  report),  Gastonia  .$247,- 
450,  Goldsboro  $107,800.  Greenville  .$108,- 
000  Hi'uder.son  (no  report).  Hickory  $52,- 
040,  High  Point  $591,855,  Kinston  $346,575, 
I.exington  $64,500,  New  Bern  .$24,240, 
Reidsville  $144,700.  Rock.v  Mount  $180,807, 
Salisburv  ,$63,075.  Shelby  .$38,800,  States¬ 
ville  $142,800.  Thomasville  .$32,875,  Wil¬ 
mington  .$162, ,326.  Wilson  .$1.34.640,  and 
Winston-Salem  .$500,621. 


Reporting  Cities 


BTTri.DIJfGS  FOR 
WHICH  PERMITS 


TYPE  OF  BUIEDINGS:  WERE  ISSUED 

New  Family  Dwelling 

I'nit  Structures :  No.  Costs 

One-family  houses,  detached  . . 434  $3,457,28^ 

One-family  houses,  semi¬ 
detached  and  row  _ _ 7  20,500 

Two-family  buildings  _  31  200,400 

Three-  and  four-family  bldgs  . .  7  84,140 

Apartment  buildings 

without  elevators  _  5  231,660 

Tourist  cabins  _ 1  100,000 

TOTAL _ 485  $4,093,989 


New  Nonresidential  Structures: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places  2  $  81,937 

Churches  _ 4  80,900 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  &  other  workshops  11  170,450 

Garages,  commercial  . 3  16,700 

Garages,  private  _  46  29,480 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  _  9  89,800 

Institutional  buildings  _ 4  289,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  8  401,748 

Public  works  and  utilities  _  5  2,864,473 

Educational  buildings  — .  3  602,705 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 
temporary  offices,  stables, 

barns,  etc.  -  9  6,750 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs_  27  312,495 

All  other  nonresidential  _  5  85,000 

TOTAL _ -.136  $5,031,438 


SI  MM  All  V  OF  m  ILDING  PEIDMITS  ISSl’EI)  IN  2«  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

.lamiary  1952  and  January  1953 


Number  of  Buildings 


Estimated  Cost 


KiND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

TOTAL  .  _ _ — . 

Residential  buildings _ 

Non-residential  buildings  _ 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 


.Iaii.’.>2  .lan.'ott 


Percent, 

Change 


.Iaii.’.>2 


.lan.MS 


Percent. 

Change 


1,427 

613 

121 

693 


1,207 

485 

136 

586 


15.4 
20.9 

12.4 

15.5 


$11,137,762 

6,158,921 

3,540,564 

1,438,277 


11,927,972  +  7.1 

4,093,989  —  33.5 

5,031,438  +  42.1 

2,802,545  -f  94.9 


SI  M>IARV  OF  RFILDING  1*ERMITS  ISSI  EI)  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

December  1952  and  .January  19,53 


Number  of  Buildings  |  Estimated  Cost 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Percent. 

Pe 

rcent. 

Dec.’.>2 

.Ian.’,)  3 

Change 

Dec.’52 

Jan.’S  3 

Change 

TOTAL  _ _ - . . 

946 

1,207 

-f 

27.6 

$  7,917,373 

$11,927,972 

-f- 

50.7 

Residential  buildings _ 

367 

485 

-b 

32.2 

2,952,574 

4,093,989 

-f- 

38.7 

Non-residential  buildings  _ _ 

131 

136 

-f- 

3.8 

3,413,401 

5,031,438 

-b 

47.4 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  

448 

586 

-b 

30.8 

1,551,398 

2,802,545 

-f 

80.6 

Additions,  Aiterations,  and  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  _ 456  $  470,075 

To  nonresidential  buildings  _ 130  2,332,470 

TOTAL _ _ 586  $2,802,545 


Sl'MMARY  OE  JANFARY,  1953  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


Totals  of  .lanuary,  19,52  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 


Name 


TOTAL  All  Cities 

Albemarle _ _ 

Asheville _ 

Burlington _ 

Charlotte _ 

Concord _ _ 

Durham _ 

Elizabeth  City _ 

Fayetteville— . 

Gastonia _ _ 

Goldsboro _ 

Greensboro _ 

Greenville . . 

Henderson  _ 

Hickory . . . 

High  Point _ 

Kinston  _ 

Lexington  .  . 

New  Bern . . 

Raleigh  _ _ 

Reidsville  _ 

Rocky  Mount _ 

Salisbury . . 

Shelby  _ 

Statesville  _ 

Thomasville _ 

Wilmington _ 

Wilson _ _ 

Winston-Salem 


1  New  Residential  Buildings 

NewNonResidentialBldg8.|Addi’ns,Altera’nsRepair 

All  Construction 

No.  of 

1  Estimated  Cost 

|No.  of  Family  Units 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Bldgs. 

[Year  Ago 

Current  lMontli|  Year  Ago 

Cur.Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

1207 

$6,158,921 

$4,093,989 

876 

582 

$3,540,564 

$5,031,438 

$1,438,277 

$2,802,545 

$11,137,762 

$11,927,972 

6 

16,500 

30,000 

4 

4 

10,000 

500 

700 

17,000 

40,700 

26 

99,500 

86,650 

11 

9 

1,550 

750 

35,671 

40,333 

136,721 

127,733 

36 

84,100 

90,150 

16 

14 

28,005 

89,370 

16,175 

5,900 

128,280 

185,420 

139 

2,460,091 

540,056 

322 

66 

1.292,354 

3.138,321 

100,632 

882,399 

3,853,077 

4,560,776 

10 

26,200 

33,000 

5 

3 

600 

5,000 

9,000 

7,750 

35,800 

45,750 

121 

75,200 

202,000 

9 

26 

123,198 

460,691 

201,679 

616,684 

400,077 

1,279,375 

4 

6,000 

1 

14,000 

2,800 

4,150 

22,800 

4,150 

63 

187,900 

145,500 

39 

26 

37,900 

20,300 

191,500 

81,650 

417,300 

247,450 

32 

125,000 

67,000 

42 

15 

2,100 

115,600 

10,750 

15,200 

137,850 

197,800 

134 

470,700 

600,295 

97 

101 

101,800 

451,766 

252,954 

160,853 

825,454 

1,212,914 

14 

165,400 

107,000 

19 

IS 

15,000 

1,000 

180,400 

108,000 

13 

26,000 

19,500 

5 

3 

12,900 

119,734 

19,640 

145,734 

52,040 

h  7 

207,350 

103,800 

36 

19 

22,400 

426,400 

27,510 

61,655 

257,260 

591,855 

4T> 

168.700 

254,800 

17 

23 

1,800 

68,375 

63,625 

23,400 

234,125 

346,575 

13 

45,000 

53,500 

10 

11 

6,050 

11,000 

30,400 

81,450 

64,500 

1  0 

37,495 

22,500 

5 

5 

46,695 

195 

7,490 

1,545 

91,680 

24,240 

104 

771,900 

802,800 

77 

97 

1,397,527 

11,200 

70,400 

623,060 

2,239,827 

1,437,060 

1  D 

43,600 

63,800 

10 

13 

800 

80,900 

44,400 

144,700 

182,890 

94,118 

22 

11 

38,050 

50,355 

125,401 

36,424 

346,341 

180,897 

2  ^ 

67,300 

45,475 

11 

8 

400 

■  18,300 

18,100 

85,600 

63,975 

1 1 

55,500 

29,500 

13 

5 

43,000 

7,300 

6,200 

2,000 

104,700 

38,800 

22 

73,900 

106,900 

15 

15 

5,200 

21,550 

4,100 

14,350 

83,200 

142;800 

1 4 

3  h ,  2  b  0 

22,500 

11 

8 

500 

3,575 

13,000 

6,800 

49,750 

32,875 

06 

88.595 

90,300 

9 

9 

73,135 

30,740 

46,513 

41,286 

208,243 

162,326 

227.450 

131,040 

17 

22 

241,800 

700 

10,400 

2,900 

479,650 

134,640 

121 

41 0,400 

3  0 1 ,  0  5 

53 

51 

47,900 

93,950 

72,743 

54,866 

531,043 

500,621 

X — No  report  received 
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MAIIPOIIIIEII CONSERVAIIOII ADVISORI  BOARD 
HOEDS  SPRIBG  MEEIIBO  IN  WINSION-SAEEM 


Child  Labor  Provisions  of  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  Apply  to 
Farm  Children  Under  16 
Years  of  Age  During 
School  Hours 

Farmers  employing  minors  under  18 
years  of  age  in  harvesting  strawberries 
and  spring  truck  crops  should  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  restrictions  that  have 
been  placed  around  such  employment. 

It  wall  be  to  the  advantage  of  farmers 
employing  minors  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Child 
Labor  Bulletin  No.  102  in  order  to  learn 
about  the  child  labor  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 

Congress  has  given  most  minors  em¬ 
ployed  in  agriculture  protection  against 
being  employed  during  school  hours. 

Employment  of  school  age  minors  under 
10  years  of  age  is  limited  to  those  periods 
when  the  schools  for  the  school  district 
where  the  child  is  living  at  the  time  of 
employment  are  not  in  session. 

When  schools  for  the  school  district 
where  the  child  is  living  are  not  in  session, 
or  before  or  after  school  hours,  there  is 
no  restriction  on  employment  of  minors  in 
agriculture,  regardless  of  age.  This  in¬ 
cludes  vacation  periods  and  holidays. 

The  prohibition  against  the  employment 
during  school  hours  of  minors  under  16 
years  of  age  applies  to  migratory  workers 
as  well  as  resident  children,  but  not  to  a 
farmer’s  own  children  working  on  his  own 
farm.  It  does,  however,  prohibit  a  farmer’s 
children  under  16  years  of  age  from  being 
employed  on  someone  else’s  farm  during 
school  hours. 

A  farmer  employing  minors  under  IS 
jeai>  of  age  on  his  farm  during  school 
iiours  must  keep  records  giving  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  name  in  full,  place  where  the 
minor  lives  while  employed  as  well  as  his 
permanent  home  address,  and  his  date  of 
birth.  If  the  farmer  does  not  employ 
minors  under  16  years  of  age  during  school 
hours,  no  such  records  are  required. 

A  “proof  of  age”  certificate  will  protect 
a  farmer  if  it  shows  the  young  employee 
to  be  at  least  16  years  of  age.  These  cer¬ 
tificates  may  be  in  the  form  of  either  a 
birth  certificate  or  an  employment  certifi¬ 
cate  issued  by  the  local  Public  Welfare 
Superintendent. 

All  kinds  of  agricultural  work  are  af¬ 
fected  by  the  child  labor  regulations,  in¬ 
cluding  such  operations  as  preparing  the 
soil,  planting,  tending,  picking,  or  harvest¬ 
ing  the  crops.  All  kinds  of  farrns  are  in¬ 
cluded,  if  their  products  get  into  interstate 
commerce,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Farmers  in  doubt  about  their  status 
under  the  child  labor  regulations  should 
contact  the  State  Department  of  Labor  in 
Raleigh  or  the  most  convenient  of  the  De¬ 
partment's  field  offices  located  in  Ashe¬ 
ville,  Charlotte,  Greensboro  and  Goldsboro. 


A  program  packed  with  safety  events 
of  State  and  local  interest  featured  the 
regular  spring  meeting  of  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment’s  Manpower  Conservation  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  which  was  held  in  Winston- 
Salem  April  9-10. 

The  22  Advisory  Board  members  and  all 
of  the  Department’s  safety  inspectors  at¬ 
tended  the  two-day  meeting.  The  sessions 
w’ere  held  in  the  Reynolds  Building  by 
courtesy  of  Wilford  G.  .lones.  Safety  Di¬ 
rector  for  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board. 

At  the  group's  business  session.  Com¬ 
missioner  Shuford,  who  pre.sided  over  the 
meeting,  lauded  the  Advisory  Board’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  planning  and  promotion 
of  industrial  safety  in  the  State.  He  cited 
the  results  which  have  been  obtained  from 
the  education,  awards,  and  industry  drives 
programs.  These  efforts  have  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  effecting  substantially  lower 
accident  frequency  rates  in  a  number  of 
industries,  he  said. 

Committee  Reports 

Reports  were  heard  from  the  committees 
on  Awards,  Education,  and  Special  Drives. 
Board  member  F.  M.  Cnlvern  of  Charlotte, 
safety  director  for  Southern  Bell  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  reported  on  safe¬ 
ty  education  activities  in  the  form  of  train¬ 
ing  institutes  and  work  in  the  public 
schools.  J.  D.  Brown  of  Enka,  safety  di¬ 
rector  for  American  Enka  Corporation,  re¬ 
ported  that  889  North  Carolina  industrial 
plants  qualified  for  safety  awards  during 
1952. 

C.  T.  Hyslup  of  Elkin,  safety  director 
for  Chatham  Manufacturing  Company,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  accident  rate  in  North 
Carolina’s  cotton  grey  goods  industry  has 
dropped  29  per  cent  during  the  last  three 
years.  He  attributed  the  decrca.se  in  large 
measure  to  the  special  safety  drive  which 
has  been  in  progress  for  this  industry. 

New  Member 

A  new  member,  recommended  to  the 
Board  by  Commissioner  Shuford,  was 
elected  unanimously  to  membership  on  the 
Board.  He  is  George  Harper  of  Rocky 
Mount,  safety  director  and  assistant  per¬ 
sonnel  director  for  the  southern  division 
of  Sidney  Blumenthal  and  Company.  Mr. 
Harper  has  been  active  in  safety  work  for 
about  seven  years.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Eastern  North 
Carolina  Safety  Council,  of  which  he  form¬ 
erly  served  as  Secretary  and  later  as 
Chairman. 

The  entire  group  also  attended  an  in- 
l)lant  safety  meeting  at  R.  J.  R.  No.  97 


Cigarette  Factory.  Tliey  were  feted  at  a 
luncheon  given  by  the  firm  at  Reynolds 
Inn.  Later  they  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
R.  .1.  Reynolds  Safety  Council. 

Another  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
liresentation  by  Commissioner  Shuford  of 
certificates  from  the  U.  S.  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  to  17 
State  Labor  Department  safety  iinspectors. 
The  certificates  were  given  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  17  inspectors  had  “dili¬ 
gently  and  with  merit”  completed  60  hours 
of  special  instruction  in  the  field  of  con¬ 
struction  safety. 

Signed  by  Former  Secretary  of  Labor 
Maurice  J.  Tobin,  tlie  certificates  went  to 
inspectors  W.  M.  Bethuue,  Clinton  ;  Robert 
.1.  Dunnagan,  Winston-Salem ;  T.  B. 
Knight,  Edenton;  C.  E.  Pratt,  Kinston; 
Thomas  B.  Tyson,  Charlotte:  Lynn  F. 
Robbins,  Statesville;  W.  M.  Shaw,  Wil¬ 
mington  ;  J.  L.  Fitzgerald.  Aslieville ; 
Harry  E.  Billings,  .Tr.,  I’ittsboro ;  Herbert 
M.  Hall,  Newdale ;  Robert  M.  Colville, 
IMorgauton  ;  W.  Reece  Shore.  Raleigh  ;  Al¬ 
len  N.  Honbarrier,  Charlotte;  W.  L.  Lan¬ 
caster,  Raeford ;  Stanton  L.  Blaylock, 
Rockingham  ;  W.  C.  Creel.  Cary ;  and  W.  G. 
Watson,  Raleigh. 

Awards  Presented 

The  climactic  event  of  the  two-day  meet¬ 
ing  was  a  presentation  dinner  sponsored 
by  the  WT,ston-Sa!om  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  at  which  Commissioner  Shuford 
presented  safety  awmrds  to  representatives 
of  67  Winston-Salem  industrial  establish¬ 
ments. 

Advisory  Board  members  who  attended 
the  .spring  meeting  included  W.  G.  Alli- 
good,  Mount  Holly;  Carleton  Bellamy, 
Canton  ;  .Tesse  D.  Brown,  Enka  ;  Frank  M. 
Culvern,  Charlotte;  Ira  W.  Drake,  Greens¬ 
boro  ;  H.  B.  Gaylord,  Plymouth  ;  Bahnson 
C.  Hall,  Winston-Salem ;  George  Harper, 
Rocky  Mount ;  Clarence  .1.  Hyslup.  Elkin ; 
Wilford  G.  Jones,  Winston-Salem;  W.  L. 
Loy.  Laurel  Hill ;  L.  G.  Midyette,  Raleigh ; 
Joel  F.  Moody,  R'aleigh  ;  H.  E.  Newbury, 
Pisgah  Forest ;  Glenn  Penland,  Durham ; 
Zalph  Rochelle,  High  Point ;  J.  M.  Vann, 
Badin ;  H.  E.  Williams,  Spray;  and  J. 
Robert  Williams,  Thomasville. 

Organized  in  1946,  the  Advisory  Board  is 
composed  of  plant  safety  directors  from 
representative  North  Carolina  industries. 
Since  its  organization,  it  has  assisted  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  planning  and  pro¬ 
moting  a  long-term  program  designed  to 
make  industry  more  safety  conscious  and 
reduce  job  accident  frquency  rates. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 

State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  2,8!)1  industrial  establishments 
were  insi)ected  in  North  Carolina  during 
January  and  February  by  the  safety  and 
health  inspectors  of  the  Division  of  Stand¬ 
ards  and  Insi)ections. 

The  establishments,  which  were  inspect¬ 
ed  to  determine  compliance  with  the  State 
Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and  health 
regulations,  employed  a  total  of  88,253  em¬ 
ployees. 

Complete  statistics  concerning  the  State 
IjOW  inspection  work  during  January  and 


February  are  as  follows : 

Jan.  Feb. 

Plstablishments  insi>ected  _  1,343  1,548 

Employees  in  establishments_.39,844  48,409 

Complaint  investigations  _  758  1,117 

Reinspections  . 27  37 

Conferences  _ 312  199 

Accidents  investigated  _  2  3 

Violations  noted  _  1.204  1,290 

Compliances  secured  _ 758  1,117 


Recommendations  were  made  to  correct 
all  of  the  violations  which  were  noted  and 
immediate  compliance  was  promised. 

The  full  report  of  special  complaint  in¬ 
spections  for  the  months  of  January  and 
Februiiry  was  carried  in  the  March  issue 
of  Labor  and  Jndufitrii. 

Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  tota.l  of  74  establishments  were  in- 
sp<‘cted  by  the  Labor  Department’s  wage 
and  hour  investigators  during  P^ebruary  to 
determine  compliance  with  the  P’ederal 
Wage  and  Hour  Law  and  the  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act. 

VhJations  were  found  as  follows; 
Priivisions  Fstablishmeuts 

(if  linv  in  Violation 

.Minimum  Wage 

and/or  Overtime  . .  .  31 

Record  K(>eping  Re(piirements  30 

ThirtetMi  of  the  estiiblishments  inspected 
during  Februiiry  were  in  full  compliance 
with  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law.  Thirty 
others  had  oidy  record  keepin.g  violations. 
No  child  hdior  violiitions  were  found  dur¬ 
ing  the  month.  Eight  invest igtitions  to  de- 
t(‘rniine  compliance  with  the  federal  Public 
Contracts  .let  were  made  concurreutl.v 
with  the  wage  Jind  hour  inspections  during 
Fi'bruiir.v. 

Pack  wages  totalin.g  .$7,828.24  were  paid 
to  99  North  (’arolina  workers  during  Febru¬ 
ary,  following  disclosure  of  minimum  wtige 
or  overt  iiiK'  viol.-itions.  The  payments  were 
mad(‘  by  31  establishments. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

February,  1953  Compared  with 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

January,  1953 

At.  Wkly 

INDUSTRIES  Earn. 

*  * 

Net 

Chg. 

Av.  Hrly. 
Earns. 

Net 

Chg. 

Av.  Hrs. 
Worked 
Per  Wk. 

Net 

Chg. 

Manufacturing  . . 

.$48.98 

--  .13 

$1.23 

No  dig 

.39.8 

*> 

Durable  Goods  - _ _ 

47.19 

+  .97 

1.14 

+ 

41.4 

_  •) 

Nondurable  Goods  _ . — . . . . 

Nonmanufacturing  ♦ 

49.58 

—  .18 

1.20 

No  dig 

.39.3 

_  «1 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

03.85 

—  .99 

1.02 

+  .01 

.39.4 

—  .9 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  . . 

57.40 

-f  .09 

1.34 

No  dig 

42.8 

+  .4 

P''abricated  Metal  Products  — . . 

i")4.78 

-1-1.70 

1..30 

+  .01 

42.3 

+  1.1 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products _ 

40.29 

—  .8.3 

1.00 

No  dig 

40.4 

■ — •  .7 

Sawmills  (.^^  Planing  Mills  _ 

39.88 

—  .55 

.99 

No  dig 

40.3 

—  .4 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _ 

42.84 

—1.81 

l.(M) 

—  .01 

42.8 

—1.0 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

41.45 

—  .70 

.98 

No  dig 

42.5 

—  .0 

Furn.  (.^  Finished  Lumber  Products  .. 

49.27 

-fl.07 

1.10 

+  .02 

42.() 

+  .4 

HH  P''urn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring 

49.14 

+  .89 

1.10 

+  .01 

42.4 

+ 

Stone.  Clay  (.'c  Glass  Products  _ 

44.31 

.02 

1.00 

—  .01 

41.0 

+  .1 

Other  Durable  Goods  ^  _ 

58.85 

—  .28 

1.44 

+  .01 

40.9 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ _ _ 

49.55 

-f  .03 

1.20 

No  dig 

.39.3 

—  .1 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ _ 

45.01 

—  .23 

1.15 

No  dig 

.39.6 

_  »> 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ 

,52.11 

—  .49 

1.31 

No  dig 

39.9 

_  •> 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _ 

48.84 

-f  ..S3 

1.29 

+  .01 

37.8 

+ 

Full  Fa.shioned  Hosiery  _ 

58.04 

+  1.52 

1.52 

+  .01 

38.2 

+  .7 

Seamless  Hosiery  . . . . 

41.77 

+  .53 

1.13 

+  .01 

30.9 

+  -2 

Apparel  (&  Other  P''inished  Products  .. 

38.80 

+  -12 

1.00 

No  chg 

.3!).0 

+  -1 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments _ _ 

30.54 

+  .34 

.94 

No  dig 

.38.7 

+  -2 

P^ood  (.^  Kindred  Products _ 

41.43 

+  -11 

1.01 

No  dig 

41.0 

—  .1 

Bakery  Products  . . — 

44.79 

+  .70 

1.08 

+  .01 

41.4 

+  .3 

Beverage  Industries  _  .— 

43.18 

+  .18 

.93 

No  chg 

40.7 

+ 

Tobacco  Manufactures  . . . 

47.98 

—2.59 

1.35 

+  .05 

.3.5.7 

—3.2 

Cigarettes  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

54.01 

— 2.!)0 

1.48 

No  dig 

30.9 

—2.1 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  .... 

35.97 

—5.10 

1.10 

+  .05 

.32.!) 

—6.2 

Paper  &  Allied  Products _ 

74.40 

—  .07 

1.70 

—  .01 

43.9 

—  .1 

Pulp,  Paiier  (.^  Paperbd.  Mills  _ 

80.28 

—1.00 

1.95 

—  .01 

44.3 

—  .0 

I’rt.  Pub.,  &  Allied  Industries  _ 

07.71 

+  .00 

1.75 

+  .03 

:’.8.8 

•> 

-  .•> 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  . . . 

.52.50 

—  .85 

1.25 

—  .01 

41.9 

—  .4 

Otlier  Nondurable  Goods  . . 

57.S-i 

+  .95 

1.35 

No  dig 

4.3.0 

+  .7 

Nonmanufacturing 

Mining _ _ _ _ 

49.70 

—3.15 

1.12 

—  .01 

44.5 

—1.5 

Non-metallic  mining _ _ 

Transportation  &.  Public  Utilities  * 
Transportiition  (except  R.  It.)  * 

49.7() 

—3.15 

1.12 

—  .01 

44.5 

—1 .5 

Public  Utilities  _ _ _ 

+  .79 

1.40 

+  .04 

.38.1 

—  .5 

Trade  _ _ 

47.4t; 

1.14 

—  .01 

41.8 

—  .4 

Wholesale  _ _ _ _ 

—  .44 

1.38 

No  dig 

43.1 

_  •) 

Retail  **•  _ _ _ 

—  .25 

1.05 

No  dig 

41.4 

—  .4 

Retail  general  merchandise  _ 

20.87 

—  ..•« 

.77 

—  .01 

34.7 

—  .3 

Department  stores  _ 

20.85 

No  chg 

..S4 

+  .01 

34.3 

—  .1 

Limited  price  variety  stores  .... 

10.10 

—  .40 

.57 

—  .01 

28.0 

—  .4 

Retail  PMod  Stores  . . 

40.39 

—  .28 

1.12 

+  .01 

41.0 

—  .4 

Grocery  stores  _ 

42.89 

—  .52 

1.09 

No  dig 

39..3 

—  .5 

li’inaiu'e,  Insurance  (.^  Real  Estate  ... . 
Service  •' 

04.3;: 

+  1.09 

No  Honrs  ReiHirti'd 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  _ 

Per.sonal  Services 

22.41 

—  .07 

.51 

No  dig 

44.2 

—  .1 

i.aundries  v'c  dry  cleaners  _ _ 

Government  * 

Contract  Construction  * 

27.11 

—  .43 

.00 

No  dig 

41.0 

—  .4 

‘•Preliminary. 

t  Includes  transportation  ;  electrical  machinery  ;  and  instruments. 

-  Includes  leather  and  leather  products:  rubber  products,  and  petroleum  prexiucts. 
•Data  not  available. 

•••Excludes  Eating  &  Drinking  Places. 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OP  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Eabor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


February,  1953  Compared  with  January,  1953 


IXPUSTKY 

*  * 

Net 

Cli-ange 

From 

Percent  Change 
From 

Fcl). 

.lull. 

Eel). 

1 , 53 

1/53  2  52 

1 9.1;! 

195!! 

195-2 

To 

2.  53 

To  To 

2/53  2  53 

(Ill  thoiis.'iiids  of  employees) 


Nonagkicultukal  Employment  * 

Maiiiifactiiriiig  _ _ _ 

Durable  Goods  _ _ — . . . 

Nondurable  Goods  . . 

Noiimanufactiiriiig  . . Sol. 4 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

Machinery  (except  Electrical) 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  — . . 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  — . - 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc . - 

Wooden  Containers  - 

Fnrn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Producl 
IIH  Furn.,  Matt.  &,  Bedsprings 

Stone.  Clay  &  Glass  Products  - 

Other  Duralile  Goods  ^ . 


Nmdurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products 
Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  — 


Knitting  Mills  _ 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

Api)arel  &  Other  Finished  Pi 


Food  &  Kindred  Products 

Bakery  Products  _ 

Beverage  Industries  _ 

Tobacco  Manufactures 


Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants . 

Paper  &  Allied  Products - - - 


Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industrii 
Chemicals  &  Allied  Produc 
Other  Nondurable  Goods  ^ 

Non  nui  nu  fact  iiring 


Non-metallic  mining  - 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities 
Transiiortation  (except  R.  R.)  - 
I’ublic  Utilities  — . . 


Wholesale  — . - . 

Retail  . . . . — . . 

Retail  general  merchandise  - -  •‘••kU 

Department  stores  - - -  Ik  b 

Limited  price  variety  stores  -  h  *' 

Retail  Food  Stores  . . . -  --j  l 

Grocery  stores  _ _ - . - . 

Finance.  Insurance  &.  Real  Estate -  -4.(1 

Service  _ _ 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  - 

I’ersonal  Services  . . . —  -k  '* 

Laundries  &  dry  cleaners . —  1-1.^^ 

Government  _ _ _ _ 

Contract  Construction  . . —  '***•'• 


4:].() 
14(1.0 
VAN 
15.() 
o.s 
24.7 
IS.O 
24.7 
Pl.t) 
7.:i 
24.!  ( 
14.P 
122.1 
58.1 


43.1 
143.5 

32.!) 

15.0 

0.1 

24.0 

15.5 
23.)! 
00.5 

(!.() 

25.0 

15.1 
118.1 

50.5 


+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


1.0 

1.5 

0.7 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 


......900.3 

993.1 

!)67.4 

—  2.8 

—  O.o 

_ _ 43S.!) 

439.0 

426.7 

—  .1 

X 

. .112.5 

111.0 

107.7 

+  0.6 

+  0.5 

......326.4 

327.1 

31!).0 

—  .7 

—  0.2 

. 551.4 

554.1 

540.7 

—  2.7 

—  0.5 

->  3 

•’.3 

2.5 

.  7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

4  0 

4.0 

3.6 

......  42.5 

42.8 

42.7 

—  0.3 

—  0.7 

.  30.5 

30.6 

31.2 

.01 

—  0.3 

.G  0 

5.0 

5.3 

3  0 

3.0 

2.7 

.  34.0 

33.7 

31.8 

+  0.3 

+  0.9 

.  31.2 

30.8 

29.0 

+  0.4 

+  1.3 

......  7.3 

6.9 

6.6 

+  0.4 

+  5.8 

.  15.3 

15.1 

13.2 

+  0.2 

+  1.3 

_ 236.2 

236.2 

230.2 

.  59.1 

59.2 

58.7 

—  0.1 

—  0.2 

. 103.7 

103.7 

102.1 

59.0 

59.9 

56.7 

...  22.4 

22.3 

23.0 

+  0.1 

+  0.4 

28.5 

2S.() 

25.0 

—  0.1 

—  0.3 

_  15.7 

15.6 

14.9 

+  0.1 

+  0.6 

_  8.3 

8.1 

7.7 

+  0.2 

+  2.5 

21  0 

21  0 

20.7 

_ _  5.8 

5.8 

5.5 

4  1 

4.1 

4.0 

_ _  24.1 

25.5 

24.8 

—  1.4 

—  5.5 

..  ..  13.5 

13.0 

12.8 

+  0.5 

+  ‘^.S 

....  8.0 

9.9 

9.2 

—  1.9 

—19.2 

......  0.1 

0.0 

8.8 

+  0.1 

+  1.1 

6.(i 

6.6 

i].7 

.  6.9 

6.9 

6.6 

..  -- 

.  10.7 

.....  2.7 

10.2 

2.7 

10.5 

2.5 

+  .5 

+  4,9 

_  3.6 

3.5 

3.9 

+  0.1 

+  2.0 

...  3.1 

3.1 

3.4 

.._  64.5 

64.2 

61.5 

+  0.3 

+  0.5 

27.3 

26.8 

24.6 

+  0.5 

+  1.0 

18.4 

18.6 

17.9 

—  0.2 

--  1.1 

. 188.1 

189.6 

18(16 

—  1.5 

—  0.8 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+  ^ 
+  k' 
+  4 

+  3 


1.1 

4.3 
4.5 
3.1 
1.0 
1.7 
0.4 
0.1 

1.4 


—  1.0  —  2.8 


—  8.0 

—  2.7 
+  11.1 

—  0.5 
_  •)  •> 

+  1L3 
+11.1 
+  0.!) 
+  7.0 
+10.0 
+15.0 


2.0 
0.7 
1.0 
5.0 
2.0 
+10.0 
+  5.4 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


7.8 

1.4 


2.U 
2.8 
+  5.0 
—13.0 
+  3.4 
—  1.5 
+  4.5 
+  1.9 
+  8.0 


—  < .  I 

—  s.s 

+  4.0 
+  11.0 
2.8 
0.8 

1.4 
0.0 
0.3 
0.7 

4.4 
O.s 
1.1 
4.2 
1.7 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+  12.1 

—  0.4 

—  1.3 
+  3.4 


•  Estimates  include  all  lull-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  during 
the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

••Preliminary.  ^  ^ 

’  lnclude.s  electrical  machinery:  transportation  equipment;  and  instruments. 

“  Includes  lealher  and  leatlier  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  petroleum  pi  (.duels. 

X— Less  tlian  0.1  per  cent  change. 


Eniplojnicnt  Gains  23,0011 
Over  Year,  Report  Slioivs 

Nonagricultural  employment  in  North 
Ciirolina  was  approximately  23,0(K)  higher 
in  February  than  it  w'as  a  year  previously. 

The  State’s  non-farm  job  figure  totaled 
000,300  in  mid-February.  The  total  for 
February,  1052  was  067,400. 

The  employment  change  from  .lanuary 
to  February  this  year  was  negligible.  The 
only  significant  increases  were  a  seasonal 
rise  of  500  in  chemical  manufacturing 
plants  due  to  stepped-up  fertilizer  produc¬ 
tion,  an  increase  of  500  in  cigarette  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  a  rise  of  300  in  transpor¬ 
tation  industry. 

These  increases  vvere  offset  by  a  seasonal 
drop  of  1,000  in  tobacco  stemmeries  and 
redrying  plants,  a  decrease  of  1,600  in  con¬ 
tract  construction,  and  a  drop  of  1,600 
in  retail  trade  establishments. 

A  total  of  551,400  Tar  Heels  M’ere  em¬ 
ployed  in  non-manufacturing  occupations 
in  February,  exclusive  of  farming.  Manu¬ 
facturing  industries  employed  438,900. 

The  State’s  average  factory  worker 
earned  $48.98  for  39.8  hours  of  work.  His 
average  hourly  earnings  remained  un¬ 
changed  at  $1.23. 

No  significant  wage  changes  were  re¬ 
ported  during  February  except  an  increase 
of  four  cents  an  hour  in  the  average  earn¬ 
ings  of  public  utility  wmrkers.  This  in¬ 
crease  reflected  a  substantial  wage  gain  by 
the  w'orkers  of  one  large  power  company — 
an  increase  sufficient  to  bring  the  hourly 
earnings  of  the  entire  public  utility  in¬ 
dustry  up  four  cents. 

Without  exception,  all  non-manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  reiM.rted  shorter  workweeks 
in  February  than  for  the  previous  month. 
A  majority  of  ttie  manufacturing  industries 
also  put  in  less  working  time  during 
February. 

928  Teen-Aprs  Obtain 
Employment  Certificates 
In  State  During  February 

A  total  of  928  employment  certificates 
were  issued  to  minors  under  IS  years  of 
age  by  public  welfare  superintendents  in 
North  Carolina  during  February. 

The  total  was  more  than  100  lower  than 
that  of  January,  when  the  certification  fig¬ 
ure  totaled  1,045. 

Among  the  minors  certified  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  February,  773  were  16  and  17 
years  of  age.  144  were  14  and  15  years  of 
age.  and  11  were  12-13  year-old  t)oys  going 
to  work  in  news  delivery  service. 

In  the  16  and  17-year  group,  435  young 
people  took  jobs  in  manufacturing  indust¬ 
ries.  328  went  to  work  in  nonmanufactur¬ 
ing  occupations,  and  10  took  construction 
jobs. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


FEBRllilRY  BUILDING  PERMITS  TOTAL  $8,496,780 


Building  i)ermits  totaling  $8,496,780 
were  issued  by  public  officials  in  <28  North 
Carolina  cities  of  more  than  10,000  popu¬ 
lation  during  February. 

The  February  total  was  approximately 
.$3.5  million  below  the  figure  rei>orted  by 
the  same  cities  in  January. 

Reports  from  the  28  cities  showed 
.$5,384,201  worth  of  new  housing  facilities 
authorized  in  February,  $2,329..330  in  new 
nonresidential  building,  and  .$783,249  in 
additions,  alterations  and  repairs. 

The  month’s  housing  included  4.54  single- 
family  dwellings,  24  duplexes  and  nine 
apartment  buildings.  Also  authorized  was 
a  public  bousing  project  containing  210 
apartments.  A  total  of  743  family  dwelling 
units  were  authorized. 

Nonresidential  buildings  for  which  per¬ 
mits  were  issued  included  five  schools,  34 


stores  and  other  mercantile  structures,  14 
factory  and  workshop  buildings,  three 
churches,  two  commercial  and  56  private 
garages,  seven  service  stations,  nine  office 
buildings,  three  institutional  buildings,  one 
public  utility  building  and  nine  unclassified 
structures. 

City  totals  reported  in  February  were: 
Albemarle  $87,500,  Asheville  $115,525, 
Burlington  .$81,700.  Charlotte  $1,470,856, 
Concord  ,$48,500,  Durham  $393,241,  Gas¬ 
tonia  $141,600,  Goldsboro  $125,098,  Greens¬ 
boro  $1,025,947,  Greenville  $146,500,  Hick¬ 
ory  $81,585,  High  Point  $470,450,  Kinston 
$64,500,  Lexington  $107,800,  New  Bern 
.$204,099,  Raleigh  $570,125,  Reidsville  $105,- 
500,  Rocky  Mount  $1,471,730,  Salisbury 
$259,026,  Shelby  .$61,800,  Statesville  $85,- 
700.  Thomasville  .$47,000,  Wilmington  $393,- 
875,  Wilson  $288,050,  Winston-Salem 
$589,013. 


Tjpe  OF  February  Building 
Permits  Issued  In 
28  Reporting  Cities 

BUILDINGS  FOB 
WHICH  PERMITS 

TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS:  WERE  ISSUED 

New  Family  Dwelling 

Unit  Structures:  No.  Costs 

One-family  houses,  detached  - 451  $3,687,572 

One-iamily  houses, 

semidetached  and  row -  3  9,000 

Two-family  buildings  -  24  194,789 

Three-  and  four-family  buildings  8  110,000 

Apartment  buildings 

without  elevators - 1  8.000 

Units  owned  by  Federal,  State, 

or  local  government  agencies.,  98  1,374,840 


TOTAL _ 585  $5,384,201 


SI 'MMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


February,  1D.52  and  February,  1953 


Number  oi  Buildings 


Estimated  Cost 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Feb.’52 

Feb.’53 

Percent 

Change 

reh.’52 

Feb.’53 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  _ _ — 

1,302 

1.288 

— 

1.1 

$9,701,166 

$8,496,780 

—  12.4 

Residential  buildings _ _ 

510 

585 

+ 

14.7 

4,905,647 

5,384,201 

-t-  9.8 

Non-residential  buildings _ 

136 

143 

-f 

5.1 

3,691,302 

2,329,330 

—  36.9 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  .. 

656 

560 

14.6 

1,104,217 

783,249 

—  29.1 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


January,  19,53  and  February,  1953 


i  Number  of  Buildings 

1  Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Jan.’53 

Feb.’53 

Percent 

Change 

Jan.’53 

Feb.’53 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  . . . . - 

1,207 

1,288 

+  6.7 

$11,927,972 

$8,496,780 

—  28.8 

Residential  buildings _ 

485 

585 

+  20.6 

4,093,989 

5,384,201 

+  31.5 

Non-residential  buildings _ 

136 

143 

-b  5.1 

5,031,438 

2,329,330 

—  53.7 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  

586 

560 

—  4.4 

2,802,545 

783,249 

—  72.1 

New  Nonresidential  Structures: 

Churches  _ _ -  3  $  93,000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
launderies,  and  other 

workshops  _  14  290,423 

Garages,  commercial -  2  10,500 

Garages,  private  - 56  43,890 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  -  7  91,500 

Institutional  buildings  - - —  3  274,437 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  _  9  331,762 

Public  works  and  utilities  — .  1  2,000 

Educational  buildings  _ 5  672,577 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 
temporary  offices,  stables, 

barns,  etc.  - 9  7,400 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs  34  511,841 


TOTAL  _ _ _ _ _._.143  $2,329,330 


Additions,  Alterations  and  Repairs: 


To  housekeeping  dwellings  . 447  $  398,104 

To  nonhousekeeping 

residential  buildings  -  1  1,000 

To  nonresidential  buildings  - 112  384,145 


TOTAL _ 560  $  783,249 


SUMMARY  OF  FEBRUARY,  1953  BUILDING  PERJVUTS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


Totals  of  February,  1952  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

1  New  Residential  Buildings 

NewNonResidenlialBldgs.|AddI’ns,Altera’nsBepair 

All  Construction 

Name 

No.  of 

1  Estimated  Cost 

|No.  of  Family  Units 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Bldgs. 

lY’ear  Ago 

Current  Month|TearAgo 

Cur.Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

1288 

$4,905,647 

$5,384,201 

737 

743 

$3,691,302 

$2,329,330 

$1,104,217 

$783,249 

$9,701,166 

$8,496,780 

Albemarle.--* . . 

11 

33,000 

81,500 

7 

12 

26,200 

7,000 

6,000 

66,200 

87,500 

Asheville  _ 

27 

220,300 

78;000 

18 

7 

18,700 

16,650 

16,308 

20;875 

255,308 

115,525 

Burlington 

28 

140,553 

47,500 

20 

9 

48,730 

22,650 

10,500 

11,550 

199,783 

81,700 

Charlotte  . . . 

1  76 

470.163 

856,313 

90 

97 

717,130 

412,005 

167,429 

202,538 

1,354,722 

1,470.856 

('oncord  . 

9 

22,000 

41,900 

4 

5 

2,000 

4,400 

6,600 

28,400 

48,500 

Iturham 

120 

194,170 

286,600 

22 

26 

73,900 

7,400 

17l',098 

99,241 

439,168 

393;241 

Ehzalieth  City . 

56,500 

9 

17,900 

8,500 

82,900 

Fayetteville 

Gastonia 

23 

107,500 

51,460 

21 

21 

23.600 

00,200 

55,500 

186,600 

141.660 

(joklsboro 

23 

113,500 

75,000 

20 

12 

502,400 

45,898 

62;700 

4,200 

678,600 

125,098 

Greensboro 

121 

459,000 

459,000 

78 

77 

62,620 

522,152 

58,300 

44,795 

579,920 

1,025,947 

Greenville 

11 

134,500 

111,500 

27 

8 

35,000 

134,500 

146,500 

Henderson 

Hickory 

10 

102,150 

40,500 

26 

5 

50,000 

40.000 

27,900 

1,085 

180,050 

81,585 

High  I’oint 

92 

197,300 

385,650 

39 

65 

5,050 

67,550 

46,460 

17,250 

248,810 

470,450 

Kinston 

22 

45,500 

35,000 

5 

4 

41,550 

17,000 

27,600 

12,500 

114,650 

64,500 

l^exington 

20 

58.300 

148,200 

11 

15 

2,400 

5,600 

71,750 

14,000 

132,450 

167,800 

New  Item 

12 

27,390 

23,285 

6 

8 

5,495 

158,000 

2,135 

22,814 

35,020 

204,099 

Raleigh 

ST) 

388,900 

261.300 

33 

22 

1,282,750 

234,300 

103,650 

74,525 

1,775,300 

570,125 

Iteidsville 

13 

66,600 

96,500 

12 

14 

500 

9,000 

67,100 

105,500 

1  tocky  Mount 

135 

131,961 

1,448,920 

28 

221 

17,300 

4,525 

39,322 

18,285 

188,583 

1,471,730 

Salisbury 

1 5 

24,000 

50,500 

5 

8 

1,950 

205,585 

30,500 

2,941 

56,450 

2.59;026 

Shelby 

12 

69,100 

60,650 

13 

10 

82,500 

1.000 

6,300 

150 

157,900 

61,800 

Statesville 

14 

71.400 

41,500 

22 

11 

75,750 

2,200 

11,050 

42,000 

158,200 

85,700 

Thomasville  _ 

( 

16,600 

22,000 

5 

7 

1,275 

25,000 

2,600 

20,475 

47^000 

W  ilminglon 

109 

1,295,190 

48,500 

162 

4 

41,160 

255,915 

45,834 

89,460 

1,382484 

393,875 

\\  ilson 

3  L 

134.000 

243,450 

13 

28 

1,000 

41,100 

4,600 

3,500 

139,600 

288i050 

\\  nsli  n- Salem 

1  62 

326.0 1  U 

389,473 

41 

47 

589,942 

119,600 

122,281 

79,940 

1,038,293 

589.01.3 

X — Report  not  received 
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YOUR  FUTURE  IN  APPRENTICESHIP 


Wage-Hour  Law  Sets  16- Year 
Minimum  Age  For  Employ¬ 
ment  in  Most  Industrial 
Type  Jobs 

With  the  approach  of  summer  vacations 
for  school  childreu,  many  of  whom  will 
seek  vacation  jobs,  employers  were  remind¬ 
ed  of  the  16-year  minimum  age  limit  for 
most  industrial  type  jobs  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 

Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford.  who 
is  in  charge  of  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
Law  in  North  Carolina  under  a  coo  iterative 
agreement  with  the  Wage  and  Hour  Di¬ 
vision,  pointed  out  that  employers  may  not 
legally  employ  youngsters  under  the  age 
of  16  in  interstate  commerce,  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  w'hich  move  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  They  also  may  not  be 
employed  in  any  closely  related  process 
or  occupation  directly  essential  to  such 
production,  he  said. 

Fourteen  and  15-year  old  minors^  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  employed  in  certain  specified 
types  of  jobs,  such  as  office  work,  between 
the  hours  of  7  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  and  for  not 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day  or  40  hours 
'  a  week  when  school  is  not  in  session,  Com- 
;  missioner  Shuford  added. 

'  For  jobs  covered  by  any  of  the  eleven 
Hazardous  Occupation  Orders  issued  by 
1  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  authority  of 
,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law,  the  minimum  age 
I  is  IS  years. 

1  Prospective  employers  of  young  people 
!  can  protect  themselves  against  unintention- 
:  al  violations  of  the  law  by  obtaining  em- 
I  ployment  or  age  certificates  for  each 
employed  minor  from  the  local  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Piifblic  Welfare. 

Employers  in  doubt  about  the  Wage- 
Hour  Law  requirements  with  regard  to 
specific  jobs  performed  by  minors  may  oh- 
,  tain  answers  to  their  questions  by  contact- 
‘  ing  any  of  the  State  Labor  Department 
!  offices  located  in  Raleigh,  Goldsboro, 
I  Greensboro,  Charlotte  and  Asheville. 


1,096  Minors  Receive 
i  Employment  Certificates 
In  State  During  March 

!■ 

I  A  total  of  1,096  employment  certificates 
I  were  issued  to  minors  under  18  years  of 
I  age  by  public  welfare  superintendents  in 
[  North  Carolina  during  March. 

'  The  total  was  more  than  100  higher  than 
'  the  February  figure,  when  the  certifications 
totaled  928. 

;  Among  the  ’teen-agers  certified  for  em- 
i  ployment  in  March,  907  were  16  and  17 
I  years  of  age,  182  were  14  and  15  years  of 
’  age,  and  seven  were  12  and  13  year-old 


By  C.  L.  Beddingfield,  D  irector, 
Bimsion  of  Apprenticeship  Training 

What  Is  Apprenticeship? 

A  program  of  organized  and  supervised 
training  in  jobs  which  require  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  mental  and  manual  skills.  Such 
training  leads  to  State  and  National  recog¬ 
nition  as  a  skilled  craftsman  in  the  chosen 
trade. 

Mliat  Are  Some  of  the  Trades  in  Which 
A  High  School  Graduate  May  Become 
An  Apprentice? 

Any  trade  which  requires  a  combination 
of  mental  and  manual  skills,  and  which 
can  he  broken  down  into  easily  learned 
work  progress  steps,  and  which  requires 
two  or  more  years  to  gain  mastery,  is  an 
apprenticeable  trade.  For  example:  Car¬ 
penter,  Mason,  Weave  Room  Mechanic. 
Auto  Mechanic.  Body  Repairman,  Photo 
Engraver  or  Printer,  Electrician.  Any 
other  trade  which  meets  the  requirements 
stated  may  be  apprenticeable. 

What  Do  the  Apprenticeahle  'Trades 
Offer  to  the  High  School 
Graduate? 

1.  An  opportunity  to  become  a  skilled 
craftsman  in  his  chosen  trade. 

2.  An  opportunity  to  assume  a  responsible 
place  in  the  civic  and  social  affairs  in 
his  community. 

3.  An  opportunity  to  earn  an  honest  living 
while  acquiring  mastery  of  his  trade. 

4.  An  open  door  to  positions  of  leadership 
in  his  chosen  trade,  such  as  Foreman^ 
Superintendent,  Manager,  Service 
Supervisor. 

5.  An  ultimate  income  equal  to,  or  greater 
than,  that  of  most  white  collar  workers. 

6.  State  and  National  recognition  as  a 
skilled  craftsman  upon  completion  of 
the  apprenticeship  requirements. 


hoys  taking  jobs  in  newspaper  delivery 
service. 

In  the  16  and  17-year  age  group,  457 
young  people  took  jobs  in  manufacturing 
industries,  444  went  to  work  in  nonmanu- 
facturing  occupations,  and  six  took  con¬ 
struction  jobs. 


How  Much  Does  the  Apprenticeship 
Program  Cost  the  High  School 
Graduate? 

Nothing.  There  are  no  tuition  charges  or 
fees.  However,  in  some  of  the  trades  it  may 
be  advisable  for  the  apprentice  to  purchase 
his  own  books. 

Remember :  As  an  apprentice,  the  High 
School  graduate  earns  while  he  teams. 

How  Does  the  Apprenticeship  Training 
Pi'ogram  Work? 

I’rogressive  employers  establish  with  the 
North  Carolina  Apprenticeship  Council  a 
registered  apprenticeship  training  program 
covering  their  crafts  and  trades. 

The  High  School  graduate  who  desires  to 
master  a  trade  or  craft  as  his  career  in¬ 
dentures  himself  under  an  apprentice 
training  program  in  his  chosen  craft  or 
trade  to  one  of  the  progi’essive  employers 
who  has  a  registered  apprentice  training 
program.  The  employer  will  provide  the 
manual  or  on-the-job  training.  Related  in¬ 
struction.  or  the  theory  of  the  craft  or 
trade,  will  he  provided  in  classroom  work 
by  the  State  Department  of  Industrial 
Education. 


Food  Prices  Drop  4.2  Per  Cent 
In  Seven  N.  C.  Cities 

Average  retail  food  prices  in  seven  North 
Carolina  cities  dropped  4.2  per  cent  be¬ 
tween  December  15,  1952  and  March  15, 
1953.  according  to  the  N.  C.  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment’s  most  recent  survey. 

The  decrease  during  the  quarter  followed 
a  less  noticeable  drop  of  2.6  per  cent  in 
food  prices,  which  took  place  during  the 
year  between  December,  1951,  and  De¬ 
cember,  1952. 

The  highest  percentage  decrease  oc¬ 
curred  in  Charlotte,  where  average  foo<l 
prices  dropi>ed  5.2  per  cent  during  the 
(luarter.  The  lowest  decrease  was  rermrted 
in  Raleigh,  where  prices  fell  3.7  per  cent. 
In  between  the  two  extremes  were  Green¬ 
ville.  with  a  decrease  of  3.8  per  cent; 
Greensboro,  four  per  cent ;  Salisbury^  4.1 
per  cent ;  Asheville,  4.3  per  cent ;  and  Wil¬ 
mington,  4.6  per  cent. 

“This  price  drop  represents  the  most 
substantial  decrease  which  has  occurred 
since  the  general  downward  trend  in  food 
prices  started  during  1952.”  commented 
Labor  Department  statistician  C.  H. 
Pritchard,  who  compiled  the  seven-city 
report  on  costs  of  the  54  individual  food 
items. 

The  prices  are  checked  quarterly  by 
Lalmr  Department  personnel  in  a  repre¬ 
sentative  group  of  stores  in  each  of  the 
seven  Tar  Heel  cities. 
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Fines  and  Probation  Imposed 
In  Wage-Hour  Case 

Asheville — Two  Asheville  men  were 
fined  a  total  of  $1,200  and  placed  on  pro¬ 
bation  for  two  years  after  pleading  guilty 
in  U.  S.  District  Court  today  to  charges  of 
violating  various  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Wage  and  Hour  Law. 

James  Frank  Wallace  and  James  Effort 
Wallace,  operators  of  Wallace’s  Poultry 
House  located  at  88  Ralph  Street  in  Ashe¬ 
ville.  were  jointly  fined  $1,000 — or  $200 
on  each  of  five  counts  of  Wage-Hour  vio¬ 
lations  involving  (1)  failure  to  pay  the 
minimum  wage  of  75  cents  an  hour.  (2) 
failure  to  pay  time-and-a-half  wages  for 
overtime  w'orked  after  40  hours  a  week, 
(3)  falsification  of  payroll  records,  (4) 
failure  to  keep  the  required  records,  and 
(5)  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of 
goods  produced  in  violation  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  and  overtime  requirements. 

James  Frank  Wallace  was  fined  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $200  for  discharging  two  of  the 
firm's  employees  who  had  filed  complaints 
with  the  State  Department  of  Labor.  This 
was  the  fir.st  conviction  of  a  North  Caro¬ 
lina  employer  for  the  “discriminatory  dis¬ 
charge”  offense  under  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law.  The  Law  is  enforced  in  this  State  by 
the  N.  C.  Department  of  Labor,  under 
siiecial  agreement  with  the  U.  S.  Labor 
Department. 

The  fines  and  probation  wei’e  imposed  by 
U.  S.  Judge  Wilson  Warlick  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  U.  S.  Attorney  after 
the  defendants  had  entered  pleas  of  guilty 
to  criminal  indictments  brought  by  the 
Government  in  the  case. 

More  than  a  dozen  of  the  ix)ultry 
slaughtering  firm’s  former  emjiloyees  were 
on  hand  here  to  testify  in  the  case.  How¬ 
ever,  their  testimony  was  not  needed  since 
the  establishment’s  operators  pled  guilty. 
’The  firm  is  now  in  receivership. 

The  violations  covered  a  iieriod  of  about 
nine  months,  extending  from  November, 
1951,  to  July,  1952.  according  to  the  indict¬ 
ment. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

■■  1  IwlLl  AlllitlJ  lij.  JUlVlOlUi^  Ul*  oX AXloXll-jcS 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

March  1953,  Compared  with  February  1953 

At.  Wkly 

INDUSTRIES  Earn. 

** 

Net 

Chg. 

At,  Hriy 
Earns. 

Net 

Chg. 

Av.  Hrs 
Worked 
Per  Wk 

.  Net 
Chg. 

iMconufacturing  _ 

$49..32 

+  -24 

$1.23 

No  ehg 

40.1 

+ 

Durable  Goods  _ _ _ 

47.31 

No  chg 

1.14 

No  chg 

41.5 

No  dig 

Nondurable  Goods  _ _ _ 

Nonmauufacturing 

50.02 

+  .50 

1.26 

No  chg 

39.7 

+  --t 

Durable  Goods 

Primarv  Metal  Industries  . . 

04.10 

+  .90 

1.00 

No  chg 

40.1 

+  .6 

Machiner.v  (except  Electrical)  _ 

59.98 

+1.00 

1.30 

+  .01 

44.1 

+  .9 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

55.28 

+  .10 

1.31 

+  .01 

42.2 

_  *) 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products 

40.40 

—  .10 

1.00 

No  chg 

40.4 

—  .1 

Sawmills  and  Planing  Mills  _ 

40.30 

+  .30 

1.00 

+  .01 

40.3 

—  .1 

Millwork,  Plvwood,  etc . . 

43.13 

+  .13 

1.01 

+  .01 

42.7 

—  .3 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

43.70 

+2.11 

.99 

+  .01 

44.2 

+  1.7 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products  _ 

48.70 

—  .66 

1.15 

—  .01 

42.4 

_ 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring _ 

48.53 

—  .05 

1.15 

—  .01 

42.2 

_  jO 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _  . 

44.73 

+  .53 

1.07 

+  .01 

41.8 

+  .1 

Other  Durable  Goods  ^  _ 

59.02 

+  .72 

1.44 

No  chg 

41.4 

+  .5 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  . . 

49.52 

No  chg 

1.20 

No  dig 

39.3 

No  chg 

Yarn  and  Thread  Mills  _ 

45.08 

—  .35 

1.15 

No  chg 

39.2 

—  .3 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  . . 

52.00 

+  .13 

1.30 

No  chg 

40.0 

+  .1 

Knitting  Mills  . . . . 

49.27 

No  chg 

1.30 

No  chg 

37.9 

No  chg 

Full  Fa.shioned  Hosiery  _ 

58.07 

—  .08 

1.52 

—  .01 

38.6 

+  .2 

Seamless  Hosiery  . 

41.58 

—  .23 

1.13 

No  chg 

36.8 

_  o 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products 

39.70 

+  .70 

l.(M) 

No  chg 

39.7 

+  ■" 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  . . 

37.91 

+1.44 

.95 

+  .01 

39.J) 

+].l 

Pood  &  Kindred  Products _ 

42.84 

+1.53 

1.02 

+  .01 

42.0 

+1.1 

Bakery  Products  _ 

45.56 

+  .54 

1.09 

No  chg 

41.8 

+  .5 

Beverage  Industries  _  _ 

44..36 

+1.02 

.93 

No  chg 

47.7 

+1.1 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

53.82 

+5.62 

1.38 

+  .03 

39.0 

+3.3 

Cigarettes  _ _ _ 

58.16 

+3.55 

1.48 

No  chg 

39.3 

+2.4 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  _ 

44.69 

+8.50 

1.14 

+  .04 

39.2 

+6.3 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  . — _ _ 

75.04 

+  .07 

1.69 

—  .01 

44.4 

+  .3 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills _ 

88.08 

+1.69 

1.94 

—  .01 

45.4 

+  1.1 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries _ 

69.56 

+1.&3 

1.77 

+  .02 

39.3 

+  .6 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  . . 

53.82 

+  1.44 

1.24 

—  .01 

43.4 

+  1.5 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  ^  . . . . 

56.01 

—2.04 

1.34 

—  .01 

41.8 

— 1.2 

Nonmanufacturing 

Mining  _ _  _ 

51.30 

+1.46 

1.14 

+  .02 

45.0 

+  .5 

Non-metallic  mining  . . . . 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  * 
Tran.sportation  (except  R.  R.)  * 

51.30 

+  1.46 

1.14 

+  .02 

45.0 

+  .5 

Public  Utilities  _ _  .. 

55.25 

—  .52 

1.45 

—  .01 

38.1 

—  .1 

Trade  _ _ _ 

47.31 

—  .11 

1.14 

No  chg 

41.5 

—  .1 

Wholesale  _ _ _ 

59.34 

—  .43 

1.38 

—  .01 

43.0 

No  dig 

Retail  ***  . . . . . . 

43.40 

—  .85 

1.00 

+  .01 

41.0 

—1.2 

Retail  general  merchandise  _ 

20.26 

—  .61 

.77 

No  chg 

34.1 

—  .s 

Department  stores  _ _ 

27.80 

—1.00 

.82 

—  .01 

33.9 

—  .N 

Limited  price  variety  stores  _ 

15.96 

—  .28 

.57 

—  .01 

28.0 

No  chg 

Retail  Pood  Stores  _ _ _ _ 

45.47 

+  .29 

1.12 

+  .01 

40.6 

—  .1 

Grocery  stores  _ 

41.04 

No  chg 

1.08 

No  chg 

38.0 

No  chg 

Finance.  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  .... 
Service  * 

63.09 

—1.24 

No  Hours  Reiairted 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses 

Personal  Services  * 

22.64 

+  .20 

.51 

No  chg 

44.4 

+  -1 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners  _ 

Government  ♦ 

Contract  Construction  * 

27.47 

+  .41 

.07 

+  .01 

41.0 

No  dig 

♦♦Preliminary. 

*  Includes  transportation  ;  electrical  machinery ;  and  instruments. 

*  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  petroleum  products. 
♦Data  not  available. 

•♦♦Excludes  Eating  &  Drinking  Places. 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OP  STATISTICS - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  JLat)or  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Liabor 


March  1953,  Compared  with  February  1953 


INDUSTRY 

*  * 

Net 

Change 

From 

Percent  Change 
From 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

2/53 

2/53  3/52 

1953 

1953 

1952 

To 

3/53 

To  To 

3/53  3/53 

(In  thousands  of  employees) 


Nonagricultuual  Employment  _ 991.2 

Manufacturing  _ 438.1 

Durable  Goods  _ 113.0 

Nondurable  Goods  _ —325.1 

Nonmanufacturing  _ _ 553.0 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ 

Machinery  (except  Electrical)  _ 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  _ 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills _ 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc . . 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products _ 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring  . . . 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products _ 

Other  Durable  Gootls  ‘  _ 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ _ _ 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills _ 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics _ 

Knitting  Mills  . . — - . . 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery - 

Seamless  Hosiery  - - 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ 

Food  &  Kindred  Products - - — 

Bakery  Products  - - - 

Beverage  Industries - 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

Cigarettes  _ 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  — 

Paper  &  Allied  Products - 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills  - 

Prt.,  Puib.  &  Allied  Industries - 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  - 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  ^  - 

Nonmanufacturing 

Mining  _ . — - - - - 

Non-metallic  mining  - - 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities 
Transportation  (except  R.  R. )  . 

Public  Utilities  - - - — 

Trade  _ _ _ _ 

Wholesale  - - 

Retail  - - - 

Retail  general  merchandise  — 

Department  stores  . . 

Limited  price  variety  stores 

Retail  Food  Stores  - 

Grocery  stores  - - 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

Service  _ 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  - 

Personal  Services  - - - 

Laundries  &  dry  cleaners - 

Government  _ _ _ 

Contract  Construction  - 


989.3 

965.4 

-f  1.9 

4-  0.2 

4-  2.7 

438.6 

421.4 

—  0.5 

—  0.1 

+  4.0 

112.4 

107.0 

-f  0.6 

4-  0.5 

4-  5.6 

326.2 

314.4 

—  1.1 

—  0.3 

4-  3.4 

550.7 

544.0 

-f  2.3 

-+-  0.4 

4-  1-7 

2.3 

2.5 

—  8.0 

7.1 

7.4 

4-  0.1 

+  1--1 

—  2.7 

4.0 

3.7 

—  0.1 

—  2.5 

+  5.4 

42.5 

42.1 

4-  1.0 

30.5 

30.6 

4-  0.2 

4-  0.7 

4-  0.3 

5.9 

5.3 

—  0.1 

—  1.7 

4-  9.4 

3.0 

2.8 

—  0.2 

—  6.7 

34.0 

30.8 

4-  0.3 

4-  0.9 

4-11.4 

31.2 

27.9 

0.2 

4-  0.6 

4-12.5 

7.3 

6.9 

+  0.1 

4-  1-^ 

4-7.2 

15.2 

13.6 

4-  0.2 

4-  1.3 

4-13.2 

236.1 

227.7 

+  .01 

X  — 

4-  3.7 

59.0 

57.8 

—  0.1 

—  0.2 

4-  1.9 

103.7 

101.3 

-F  2.4 

.59.9 

56.0 

4-  0.2 

4-  0.3 

4-  7.3 

22.4 

22.8 

4-  0.1 

4-  0.4 

—  1.3 

28.5 

25.5 

4-  0.1 

4-  0.4 

4-12.2 

15.8 

14.8 

4-  0.3 

4-  1.9 

4-  8.8 

8.3 

7.7 

4-  0.1 

4-  1.2 

4-  9.1 

20.9 

20.7 

—  0.1 

—  0.5 

4-  0.5 

.5.8 

5.5 

—  0.1 

—  1.7 

4-  3.6 

4.0 

4.0 

24.1 

22.8 

—  1.9 

—  7.9 

—  2.6 

13.5 

12.7 

4-  0.5 

4-10.2 

8.0 

7.4 

—  2.5 

—31.3 

—25.7 

9.1 

8.8 

4-  3.4 

6.6 

6.6 

_ 

6.9 

6.6 

4-  4.5 

10.6 

10.4 

4-  0.5 

4-  4.7 

4-  6.7 

2.7 

2.6 

4-  3.8 

3.6 

3.8 

4-  0.1 

4-  2.8 

—  2.6 

3.1 

3.3 

4-  0.1 

4-  3.2 

—  3.0 

64.6 

62.0 

4-  4.2 

27.5 

25.1 

_ 

+  9.6 

18.5 

17.9 

4-  3.4 

188.0 

188.2 

+  2.1 

+  1-1 

4-  1.0 

43.7 

43.5 

4-  0.5 

144.3 

144.7 

4-  2.1 

+  1.5 

4-  1.2 

33.1 

33.7 

4-  1.0 

+  3.0 

+  1.- 

14.9 

15.1 

4-  0.5 

4-  3.4 

4-  2.0 

9.5 

9.4 

4-  0.1 

+ 

+  2.1 

25.2 

24.7 

4-  0.4 

4-  1.0 

-f  3.6 

18.4 

18.3 

4-  0.3 

4-  1.6 

+  2.2 

24.6 

23.7 

-f  0.1 

4-  0.4 

4-  4.2 

91.9 

91.2 

-f-  0.2 

-f  0.2 

+  1.0 

7.3 

6.6 

4-  0.2 

4-  2.7 

4-13.6 

24.9 

25.1 

—  0.2 

—  0.8 

—  1.6 

14.9 

15.0 

—  0.1 

—  0.7 

—  1.3 

121.4 

119.3 

-f  1.8 

56.6 

55.8 

—  0.2 

—  0.4 

11 

2.3 
7.2 
3.9 

42.5 

30.7 

5.8 

2.8 

34.3 

31.4 

7.4 

15.4 


_ 236.2 

_ 58.9 

_ 103.7 

_  60.1 

_ 22.5 

_  28.6 

_ 16.1 

_ 8.4 

_  20.8 

_  5.7 

_  4.0 

_ 22.2 

_  14.0 

.  5.5 

_  9.1 

. .  6.6 

_  6.9 

_ 11.1 

_  2.7 


O.  I 

3.2 

_  64.6 

_ 27.5 

_  18.5 

_ 190.1 

_  43.7 

. . 146.4 

_  34.1 

_  15.4 

....  9.6 
..  25.6 

.  18.7 

_ 24.7 

..  92.1 

_  7.5 

_  24.7 

_ 14.8 

_ 121.4 

_  56.4 


♦•Preliminary.  ,  .  .  _ 

» Includes  electrical  machinery ;  transportation  equipment ;  and  mstruments. 

» Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  petroleum  products. 


X— Less  than  0.1  per  cent  change. 


Non-Farm  Employment 
Increases  Fractionally 
During  March 

Nonagricultural  employment  in  North 
Carolina  increased  fractionally  during 
March,  rising  1.900  above  the  February 
level  to  a  total  of  991,200. 

The  only  signiticant  changes  were  season¬ 
al  increases  of  2,100  in  retail  trade  estab¬ 
lishments  and  500  in  fertilizer  manufac¬ 
turing.  and  a  seasonal  decrease  of  2,500 
in  toliacco  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants. 

There  were  553,000  iieople  employed  in 
the  State’s  non-manufacturing  enterprises, 
including  federal,  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  employees,  during  IMarch. 

Employment  in  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prises  totaled  438,100.  The  major  portion 
of  this  was  in  textile  and  other  non-durable 
goods  industries,  in  which  325,100  people 
were  W'orking  last  month.  Employment  in 
lumber,  furniture  and  other  durable  goods 
industries  totaled  113,000. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  the  438,100 
factory  workers  remained  unchanged  from 
the  February  level  of  81.23.  A  very  small 
increase  in  working  hours  brought  the 
average  workweek  in  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  up  to  40.1  hours  and  caused  a 
fractional  rise  in  average  weekly  earn¬ 
ings,  which  amounted  to  $49.32  during 
March. 

No  pronounced  changes  in  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  were  reported.  Highest  earnings— 
$1.94  per  hour — were  paid  in  pulp,  paper 
and  paiterboard  mills.  Eiirnings  of  textile 
workers  averaged  $1.26 ;  of  cigarette  fac¬ 
tory  workers,  $1.48 ;  of  furniture  factory 
employees,  $1.15 ;  of  lumber  and  timber 
products  employees,  $1.00. 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  106  establishments  were  in- 
si>ected  by  the  Labor  Department’s  wage 
and  hour  investigators  during  March  to 
determine  compliance  with  the  Federal 
Wage  and  Hour  Law. 

Violations  were  found  as  follows : 

Provisions  Establisbments 

of  law  In  Violation 

Minimum  Wage 

and/or  Overtime  - -  73 

Record  Keeping  Requirements  _  24 

Nine  of  the  establishments  inspected 
during  March  were  in  full  compliance  with 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Law.  Twenty-four 
others  had  only  record  keeping  violations. 
No  child  labor  violations  were  found  dur¬ 
ing  the  montli. 

Back  wages  totaling  $15,984.70  were 
paid  to  288  North  Carolina  workers  during 
March,  following  disclosure  of  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  violations.  The  pay¬ 
ments  were  nmde  by  47  establishments. 
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mm\  BlILDIM  PERMITS  TOTAL  $10,110,265 


Building  permits  totaling  $10,110,200 
were  issued  by  public  oliicials  in  28  North 
("arolina  cities  of  more  than  10.000  popu¬ 
lation  during  March. 

The  March  total  was  approximately 
$1,800,000  below  the  February  figure  and 
was  11  per  cent  lower  than  the  total  re¬ 
ported  for  March  a  year  ago. 

New  housing  authorized  in  the  cities 
during  March  included  448  single-family 
dwellings,  44  row  houses,  47  duplexes,  and 
10  apartment  buildings,  all  of  which  will 
provide  a  total  of  64,3  dwelling  imits.  The 
construction  cost  estimated  for  the  448 
single-family  dwellings  averaged  $8,380. 
Total  estimated  housing  cost  for  March 
was  $4.63,5,994. 

Nonresidential  buildings  authorized  dur¬ 
ing  March  included  38  stores  and  other 
mercantile  structures,  14  factory  and  work¬ 
shop  buildings,  one  amusement  place,  four 
commercial  garages,  seven  churches,  53 


private  garages,  .seven  service  stations,  one 
institutional  building,  five  office  buildings, 
one  public  utility  building,  eight  school 
buildings,  and  45  unclassified  structures. 
Total  nonresidential  costs  were  $4,093,775. 

Permits  were  issxyed  for  695  additions, 
alteration  and  repair  jobs  estimated  to 
cost  $1,380,496. 

City  building  totals  for  March  were : 
Albemarle  $71,700,  Asheville  $289,312. 
Burlington  $143,785,  Charlotte  $3.262,,502, 
Concord  $367,700,  Durham  $407,153,  Eliza¬ 
beth  City  $44,650,  Goldsboro  $132,375, 
Greensboro  $1,121,469,  Greenville  $273,700, 
Hickory  $343,418,  High  Point  $231,503. 
Kinston  $297,650.  Lexington  $171,750,  New 
Bern  $21,150,  Raleigh  $945,860,  Reidsville 
$64,200,  Rocky  Mount  $143,066,  Salisbury 
$129,080,  Shelby  $84,100,  Statesville  $87,- 
425,  Thomasville  $45,700,  Wilmington  $637,- 
829,  Wilson  $60,100  and  Winston-Salem 
$733,088. 


Type  Of  March  Building 
Permits  Issued  In 
28  Reporting  Cities 

BtJILPINGS  FOB 
WHICH  PERMITS 


TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS:  WERE  ISSUED 

New  Family  Dwelling 

Unit  Structures:  No.  Costs 

One-family  houses,  detached  . .448  $3,752,718 

One-family  houses,  semi¬ 
detached  and  row  — _ _ 44  160,800 

Two-family  buildings  . . 47  352,060 

Three-  and  four-family  buildings  9  195,835 

Apartment  buildings 

without  elevators  _ _ - . —  1  20,000 

Hotels  _ _  --  1  50,000 

Tourist  cabins  -  1  104,581 


TOTAL.— . —.551  $4,635,994 

New  Nonresidential  Structures: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places  1  43,883 

Churches  _  7  471,473 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
launderies,  and  other 

workshops  _ 14  234,190 

Garages,  commercial  _  4  311,791 

Garages,  private  _ 53  28,834 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _  7  99,400 

Institutional  buildings  -  1  99,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks..  5  907,250 

Public  works  and  utilities  -  1  24,000 

Educational  buildings  -  8  1,163,063 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 
temporary  offices,  stables, 

barns,  etc.  - - 5  1,500 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs..  38  463,635 

All  other  nonresidential  _ 7  245,756 


TOTAL.. _ _ 151  $4,093,775 


SI  MMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  38  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

March  1953  and  March  1953 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Mar.’o2 

Mar.’53 

Percent  1 
Cliange) 

Mar.’52 

Mar.’53 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  _ _  _ 

1,499 

591 

1,397 

551 

—  6.8  1 

$11,355,524 

6,238,803 

3,868,552 

1,248,169 

$10,110,265 

4,635,994 

4,093,775 

1,380,496 

—  11.0 

Residential  buildings . . 

—  6.8 

—  25.7 

TsTon-rp.qidpntial  buildings 

183 

151 

—  17.5  1 

-f  5.8 
•4-  10.6 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  .. 

725 

695 

-  4.1  1 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  38  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

February  1953  and  March  1953 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Feb.’SS 

Mar.’53 

Percent 

Cliange 

Feb.’53 

Mar.’53 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  - _ _ 

1,288 

585 

1,397 

551 

+  8.5 

$8,496,780 

5,384,201 

$10,110,265 

4,635,994 

4,093,775 

1,380,496 

-t-  19.0 
—  13.9 
-+-  75.7 
-f  76.3 

■Rfi.sidpntial  buildings 

—  5.8 

"Mon- rpsidpntia  1  biiilding.s 

143 

151 

-f  5.6 
+  24.1 

2;329;330 

783,249 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  - 

560 

695 

Additions,  Aiterations  and  Repairs: 


To  housekeeping  dwellings  _ 570  $  556,126 

To  nonhousekeeping 

residential  buildings  -  17  50,900 

To  nonresidential  buildings  . 108  773,470 


TOTAL _ _ _ 695  $1,380,496 


SOOIARY  04’"  MARI  H  1953  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  38  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


—  Totals  of  March,  1953  Included  for  Conipai'ison  — 


CITY 

Name 

No.  of 
Bldgs. 

1  New  Residential  Buildings 

XewNoiiResidenlialBldgs.lAddi’ns.Alfera’nsRepairl  All  Coustrnction 

1  Estimated  Cost  |No.  of  Family  Units 

Estimated  Cost  |  Estimated  Cost  |  Estimated  Cost 

lYcarAgo  Current  Montli|Y"earAgo  Cnr.Mo. 

Year  Ago  Current  Mo. |  Year  Ago  Current  Mo.|  Year  Ago  Current  Mo. 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

Albemarle....  _ 

Asheville _ 

Burlington _ 

Charlotte... . . 

Concord _ 

Durham _ 

Elizabeth  City  _ 

Fayetteville _ 

1397 

13 

41 

35 

183 

12 

148 

15 

$6,238,803  $4,635,994 

64,500  51,000 

149,240  188,500 

183,600  74,600 

912,712  1,067,915 

64,500  19,000 

1,922,665  212,250 

. . 29,000 

897  643 

9  8 

16  16 

25  12 

118  138 

8  3 

276  31 

-  7 

$3,868,552  $4,093,775 
500  13,500 

434,031  84,875 

50,840  55,760 

495,442  1,934,358 

190,000 
6,175  18,732 

_  2,200 

$1,248,169  $1,380,496 

1,000  7,200 

16,131  15,937 

31,184  13,425 

186,741  260,229 

6,650  158,700 

142,939  176,171 

. .  13,450 

$11,355,524  $10,110,265 
66,000  71,700 

599,402  289,312 

265,624  143,785 

1,594,895  3,262,502 

71,150  367,700 

2,071,779  407,153 

X  44,650 

X  X 

307,025  X 

106,770  132,375 

551,030  1,121,469 

421,000  273,700 

X  X 

114,450  343,418 

199,985  231,503 

106,500  297,650 

784,595  171,750 

273,935  21,150 

1,618,420  945,860 

79,900  64,200 

254,230  143,066 

50,927  129,080 

100,050  84,100 

153,775  87,425 

41,050  45,700 

230,016  637,829 

197,150  60,100 

1,095,866  733,088 

Gastonia. 

Goldsboro _ _ 

Greensboro . 

Greenville _ _ 

Henderson _ 

25 

111 

27 

103,750  _ 

79,500  86,500 

441,900  430,300 

107,000  158,800 

17 

18  14 

103  80 

15  25 

7  12 

15  32 

5  19 

6  10 

40  13 

38  90 

13  9 

16  11 

7  10 

31  10 

13  5 

10  9 

14  35 

21  9 

56  35 

176,100  . . . 

8,950  29,100 

61,665  646,729 

314,000  114,900 

27,175  . 

18,320  16,775 

47,465  44,440 

Hickory . . 

High  Point _ _ 

Kinston . .  . 

Lexington  _ 

New  Bern . . 

Raleigh  _ _ _ 

Reidsville 

Rocky  Mount _ 

Salisbury _ _ 

Shelbv 

Statesville . . 

Thomasville _ 

Wilmington  . . . 

Wilson  . . 

W’inston- Salem 

34 

76 

43 

18 

20 

143 

11 

64 

28 

23 

22 

11 

48 

13 

233 

53,000  111,000 

128,900  193,650 

49,000  159,700 

40,200  83,350 

245,795  11,180 

329.600  661,300 

74,900  63,750 

97,991  78,381 

40,000  74,668 

87,500  54,300 

99,175  41,300 

29,550  28,050 

163.600  412,000 

189,650  47,100 

580,575  298.400 

52,000  187,883 

50,100  17,850 

4.400  106,000 

693,295  22,500 

24,950  2,900 

1,092,300  175,000 

750  200 

35,450  10.000 

1,300  23,600 

6.400  24,700 

18,300  1,100 

11.000  15,500 

16,535  95,446 

1,000  7,000 

313.069  313,942 

9,450  44,535 

20,985  20,003 

53.100  31,950 

51.100  65,900 

3,190  7,070 

196,520  109,560 

4,250  250 

120,789  54,685 

9,627  30,812 

6,150  5,100 

36,300  45,025 

500  2,150 

49,881  130,383 

6,500  6,000 

202,222  120,746 

X— Report  not  received 
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1952  State 


Safety  Award  W 


inners 


A  total  of  885  North  Carolina  industrial 
establishments  were  awarded  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor’s  Certificate  of  Safety 
Achievement  and  other  Departmental  safe¬ 
ty  honors  this  year  in  recognition  of  their 
outstanding  work  in  accident  prevention 
during  the  year  1952. 

The  establishments  reduced  their  acci¬ 
dent  frequency  rates  40  per  cent  or  more 
during  1952  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  maintained  accident  rates  75  per  cent 
or  more  below  the  State  average  for  their 
particular  industry,  or  had  perfect  safety 
records  during  the  year. 

Establishments  receiving  the  award  for 
the  tirst  year  were  presented  the  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Safety  Achievement.  For  two  or 
more  consecutive  years  of  safety  accom¬ 
plishments,  qualifying  firms  received  rib¬ 
bon  awards  signifying  the  number  of  years 
of  achievement.  For  five  consecutive  years 
of  outstanding  safety  work,  winning  estab¬ 
lishments  received  a  special  plaque. 

More  than  half  of  the  awards  presented 
this  year  were  received  by  representatives 
of  the  winning  plants  who  attended  special 
safety  presentation  ceremonies  which  were 
held  in  eight  separate  communities 
throughout  the  State.  These  events,  which 
were  sponsored  by  the  local  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  most  instances,  were  held 
for  Alamance  County,  the  Charlotte  Area, 
Concord,  Davie  and  Davidson  Counties, 
Gaston  County,  the  Greensboro  Area,  Wil¬ 
son,  Nash  and  Edgecombe  Counties,  and 
the  Winston-Salem  Area.  Commissioner 
Shuford  delivered  a  safety  address  and 
presented  the  safety  awards  at  these 
events. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  industrial  establishments  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  Certificate  of  Safety  Achieve¬ 
ment  or  other  Labor  Department  safety 
honors  in  recognition  of  their  safety  work 
during  1!)52.  The  establishments  which 
received  the  award  at  public  liresentation 
ceremonies  are  listed  separately  under 
headings  showdng  the  communities  in 
which  the  ceremonies  were  held. 

First  Year  Award  Winners 

Acme  Dry  Cleaners,  Clinton 
Adams.  Johnson  &  McQueen,  Clinton 
.\llsheer  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc..  Liberty 
Appalachian  Veneer  Company,  Murphy 
Arndt  and  Herman,  Newton 
.\sheboro  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Asheboro 
Avant  &  Sholar,  Inc.,  Whiteville 
R  &  K  Hosiery  Mill.  Hickory 
Harringer  Hosiery  Mills,  Newton 
A.  .1.  Bass  Oil  Company,  Clinton 
Beaver  Creek  Weaving  Co.,  Boonville 
Blades  Lumber  Company,  Edenton 
Bullard  Motors.  Whiteville 


Burlington  Mills  Corporation 
Central  Falls  Weaving  Plant 
Cetwick  Plant,  Asheboro 
(’aledonia  Mills,  Inc.,  Lumberton 
Mill  No.  2 
Mill  No.  .3 

Carolina  Mills,  Inc.,  Newton 
Plant  No.  1 
Plant  No.  5 

Carolina  Rubber  Ho.se  Company,  Salisbury 
( 'arolina  Standard  Corp.,  Rockingham 
Carolina  Ventilated  Awnings,  Salisbury 
Catawba  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Catawba 
Catawba  Ice  &  Fuel  Company,  Newton 
Chas.  F.  Cates  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Faison 
China  Grove  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Inc., 

China  Grove,  Plant  No.  1 
City  Service  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  Clinton 
Clinton  Dry  Cleaners,  Clinton 
Clinton  Ice  Mfg.  Company,  Clinton 
Clinton  Motor  Company,  Clinton 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Works.  Plymouth 
Collins  &  Aikman  Corporation 
Norwood  Plant 
Plant  E,  Ca-Vel 

Crystal  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Stanfield 
G.  A.  Daeke  Lumber  Company,  Norlina 
De-Weld  Mica  Corix)ration,  Spruce  Pine 
Diamond  Mica  Company,  Spruce  Pine 
Duke  Power  Co.,  Buck  Steam  Station, 
Spencer 

Edenton  Cotton  Mills.  Edenton 
Edenton  Peanut  Company,  Edenton 
Endless  Belt  Corp.  of  Ecusta  Paper  Corp., 
Pisgah  Forest 
Erwin  Mills  Corporation 
Plant  No.  1,  Durham 
Bleaching  &  Finishing,  Durham 
Fieldcrest  Mills 

Bedspread  Mill,  Leaksville 
Blanket  Mill,  Draper 
Central  Warehouse,  Spray 
Finishing  Mill.  Spray 
Karastan  Rug  Mill,  Leaksville 
Sheeting  Mill,  Draper 
Granville  Ice  &  Fuel  Co.,  Oxford 
Halsey  Hardwood  Co.,  Inc.,  Edenton 
HeisLMcCain  Hosiery  Corp.,  Rockwell 
Henfine  Hosiery  Mills  Co.,  Butner 
Henry  Vann  Company,  Clinton 
F.  Ij.  Hicks,  Wise 
Ideal  Brick  Company,  Linden 
A.  .1.  Jenkins,  Warsaw 
John-Massey  Hosiery  Company,  Valdese 
Kemp  Si)ecialty  Fiirniture  Co.,  Goldsboro 
Kennedv’s  Wood  Products  Co.,  Clinton 
Kev  City  Laundry,  Black  Mountain 
Laurel  Mills,  Inc.,  Rutherfordton 
Li'dbetter  Mfg.  Company,  Rockingham 
Reward  Cotton  Jlills.  Inc.,  Worthville 
Liberty  Chair  Co.,  Inc.,  Liberty 
Libertv  Hosiery  Mill,  Inc.,  Liberty 
Little  Cotton  Jlfg.  Co.,  Wadesboro 
Love  Hardwood  Squares  Co.,  Garland 
Love  Lumber  Co.,  Whiteville 


^Maiden  Spinning  Mills,  Inc.,  Maiden 
Martinat  Hosiery  Milis,  Inc.,  Valdese 
McArthur  Buick  Co.,  Inc.,  Clinton 
McCullens  Mill,  Clinton 
Melrose  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Glenn  Plant.  High  Point 
Modern  Laundry,  Dunn 
Moore’s  Bakery,  Asheville 
Mooresville  Mills.  Mooresville 
Plant  No.  1 
Plant  No.  2 
I’lant  No.  3 
Plant  No.  4 
Plant  No.  5 
Plant  No.  6 

Morgan  Cotton  Mills,  Inc. 

Morgan  No.  6,  Laurinburg 
Springfield  Plant,  Laurel  Hill 
Naco  Fertilizer  Co.,  Wilmington 
Nelli  Beverage  Co.,  Salisbury 
Nunalee  Lumber  Co.,  Burgaw 
Owen- Weeks  Motor  Co.,  Clinton 
Philips  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Clinton 
Pine  State  Creamery 
Oxford  Plant 

Polkton  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Polkton 
Pool’s,  Butner 

Quality  Cleaners,  Black  Mountain 
Quality  Mills,  Inc.,  Mount  Airy 
Robbins  Mills  (N.  C.),  Inc. 

Raeford  Division 
Robinson  Hosiery  Mill,  Catawba 
Rockfish-Mebane  Yarn  Mills,  Inc. 

Plant  No.  4,  Hope  Mills 
Roseboro  Milling  Co.,  Roseboro 
Roxboro  Broom  Works,  Roxboro 
Satie  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Rockingham 
Schneierson  and  Sons,  Inc. 

Randleman  Plant 
Sanford  Plant 
Siler  City  Plant 
Speir  Textiles.  Inc.,  Morganton 
Sharnay  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Madison 
Gainor  Division 
Spray  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Spray 
Standard  Tytape  Co.,  Asheboro 
Stanly  Knitting  Miils,  Oakboro 
Stonecutter  Mills  Corp.,  Spindale 
Sui>erior  Stone  Co.,  Raleigh 
Bakers  Quarry 
Bluestone  Quarry 
King  Mountain  Quarry 
Woodleaf  Quarry 

Swisskriff  Products  Co.,  Lumberton 
Tomlinson  of  High  Point,  High  Point 
Towne  House  Doughnut  Co.,  Inc.,  Asheville 
F.  L.  Turlington  Lumber  Co..  Clinton 
Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corp.,  Durham 
Vuncannon  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Asheboro 
Wallace  Pickle  Co..  Inc.,  Wallace 
Waverly  Mills,  Inc.,  Laurinburg 
Waverly  Weaving  Rayon 
Wellons  Candy  Co.,  Dunn 

(Continued  on  page  three) 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

(Complaints) 

Sixteen  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina, 
including  tlie  Maximum  Hour  Law  and  the 
Cliild  La)>or  Law,  were  received  and  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  safety  and  health  in¬ 
spectors  of  tlie  Division  of  Standards  and 
Insi>ections  during  the  month  of  April. 

Violations  of  the  General  Statutes  were 
found  as  alleged  in  thirteen  of  these  com¬ 
plaint  cases.  In  each  instance  where  vio¬ 
lations  were  found,  the  inspector  made 
recommendations  to  correct  them  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  promise  of  the  employer  that 
the  provisions  of  the  law  would  be  com¬ 
plied  with  immediately.  The  inspectors 
also  explained  thoroughly  the  specific  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  law  in  each  of  these  cases. 
Follow-up  inspections  will  be  made  at  an 
early  date  to  insure  that  compliance  has 
been  obtained. 

The  inspectors  found  no  violations  in 
the  remaining  three  cases  of  complaints 
involving  the  Cliild  Labor  and  Maximum 
Hour  laiws. 

Three  additional  complaints  investigated 
during  April  alleged  violations  of  the  State 
industrial  safety  and  health  regulations. 
Violations  were  found  as  alleged  in  two 
of  these  cases.  Immediate  action  was  taken 
to  correct  them  in  accordance  with  the  in¬ 
spectors'  recommendations. 

Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  86  establishments  were  in- 
spi'cted  by  the  Labor  Department’s  wage 
and  hour  investigators  during  April  to 
determine  compliance  with  the  Federal 
Wage  and  Hour  Law. 

Violations  were  found  as  follows : 

Provi  sioHS  Estahlis  hmen  t  s 

of  Law  in  Violation 

Minimum  Wage 

and/or  Overtime  _  44 

Child  Labor  _ 3 

Record-keeping  Requirements  _  31 

Thirty-nine  of  the  86  establishments  in¬ 
spected  during  April  were  in  compliance 
with  the  wage.  hour,  and  child  labor  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law.  How¬ 
ever,  31  of  these  were  failing  to  keep  the 
recpiired  records. 

Back  wages  totaling  ;?11, 192.76  were  paid 
t(j  204  North  Cai’olina  woi’kers  during 
April,  following  di.sclosure  of  minimum 
wage  or  overtime  violations.  The  pavments 
were  made  by  42  establishments 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

April,  1953  Compared  with  March,  1953 

At.  Whly 

Net 

At.  Hrly 

Net 

At.  Hrs. 

Net 

INDUSTRIES 

Earn. 

Chg. 

Earns. 

Chg. 

Worked 
Per  Wh. 

Chg. 

Manufacturing _ _ _ _ _ 

$48.22 

—1.10 

$1.23 

No  chg 

39.2 

—  .9 

Durable  Goods  - . . . 

47.42 

+  .11 

1.14 

No  chg 

41.6 

+  -1 

Nondurable  Goods _ _ _ _ 

Nonmanufacturing* 

48.77 

—1.13 

1.27 

+  .01 

38.4 

— 1.2 

DuraTile  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries _ 

64.00 

+  .56 

1.60 

+  .01 

40.0 

+  -1 

Machinery  (except  Electrical)  . . . 

57.66 

—2.32 

1.36 

No  chg 

42.4 

—1.7 

Fabricated  Metal  Products _ 

51.08 

—4.07 

1.29 

—  .02 

39.6 

—2.5 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products  .. 

41.80 

-t-1.60 

1.00 

No  chg 

41.8 

+1.6 

Sawmills  and  Planing  Mills  . . 

41.09 

-fl.39 

.99 

No  chg 

41.5 

+1-4 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc. _ 

44.60 

+  1.47 

1.00 

—  .01 

44.6 

+1.9 

Wooden  Containers _ _ _ 

45.05 

+  1.29 

1.01 

+  .02 

44.6 

+  -4 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products 

47.84 

—1.27 

1.15 

No  chg 

41.6 

—1.1 

HH  Furn..  Matt.  &  Bedsprings _ 

47.50 

—1.38 

1.15 

No  chg 

41.3 

—1.2 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products _ _ 

45.04 

+  .21 

1.08 

+  .01 

41.7 

_  2 

Other  Durable  Goods  ^ . . . . . . 

59.62 

No  chg 

1.44 

No  chg 

41.4 

No  chg 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products _ _ _ _ 

47.75 

—1.64 

1.26 

No  chg 

37.9 

—1.3 

Yarn  and  Thread  Mills _ 

42.98 

—2.10 

1.14 

—  .01 

37.7 

—1.5 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics _ _ 

51.61 

—  .39 

1.31 

+  .01 

39.4 

—  .6 

Knitting  Mills _ _ _ _ — . 

45.76 

—3.38 

1.30 

No  chg 

35.2 

—2.6 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery _ 

55.59 

—3.47 

1.54 

+  .01 

36.1 

—2.5 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ _ _ 

37.74 

—3.73 

1.13 

No  chg 

33.4 

—3.3 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Products 

38.40 

—1.50 

1.00 

No  chg 

38.4 

—1.5 

Men’s  and  Boy’s  Garments _ 

36.96 

—1.14 

.96 

+  .01 

38.5 

—1.6 

Food  and  Kindred  Products _ 

42.72 

+  .40 

1.01 

No  chg 

42.3 

+  -4 

Bakery  Products  _ _ 

46.22 

+  .77 

1.09 

No  chg 

42.4 

+ 

Beverage  Industries  _ _ 

44.16 

—  .02 

.92 

—  .01 

48.0 

+  .5 

Tobacco  Manufactures _ _ 

51.47 

—2.35 

1.41 

+  .03 

36.5 

— 2.5 

Cigarettes  . . . - - - 

54.24 

—3.92 

1.49 

+  .01 

36.4 

—2.9 

Stemmerles  and  Redrying  Plants  .. 

43.20 

—1.49 

1.19 

+  .05 

36.3 

—2.9 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  . . . 

76.37 

+1.33 

1.72 

+  .03 

44.4 

No  chg 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills  — 

89.77 

+1.69 

1.96 

+  .02 

45.8 

+  .4 

Prt.,  Pub.  and  Allied  Industries  — . 

69.21 

—  .21 

1.77 

—  .01 

39.1 

+  -1 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  . . 

54.18 

+  .30 

1.26 

+  .01 

43.0 

—  .1 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  “ _ 

55.33 

—  .68 

1.33 

—  .01 

41.6 

—  .2 

Nonmanufacturing 

Mining  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

53.94 

+2.64 

1.15 

+  .01 

46.9 

+1.9 

Non-metallic  mining  _ 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities  * 
Transportation  (except  R.  R.)  * 

53.94 

+2.64 

1.15 

+  .01 

46.9 

+  1.9 

Public  LTilities _ _ 

57.28 

+1.89 

1.48 

+  .03 

38.7 

+  .5 

Trade  . . . . 

47.91 

+  .83 

1.16 

+  .02 

41.3 

No  chg 

Wholesale  _ _ _ 

60.34 

+  .86 

1.40 

+  .02 

43.1 

No  chg 

Retail  _ _ 

43.55 

+  .81 

1.07 

+  .02 

40.7 

No  chg 

Retail  general  merchandise . . 

27.10 

+  .84 

.79 

+  .02 

34.3 

+  -2 

Department  stores  _ 

28.90 

+1.18 

.85 

+  .03 

34.0 

+  .2 

Limited  price  variety  stores  ... 

.  16.41 

+1.63 

.58 

+  .01 

28.3 

+  -3 

Retaii  Food  Stores  _ 

43.18 

+  .67 

1.11 

+  .02 

38.9 

—  .1 

Grocery  stores  _ _ _ 

Finance.  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
Service  * 

37.99 

63.18 

+  .29 
+  .09 

1.07 

+  .02 
No  Hours 

35.5 

Reported 

—  .4 

Hoteis  and  Rooming  Houses _ 

Personal  Services  * 

22.59 

+  .05 

.51 

No  chg 

44.3 

+  -1 

laiundries  and  dry  cleaners  _ 

Government  * 

Contract  Construction  * 

27.59 

+  .12 

.66 

—  .01 

41.8 

+  -8 

••Preliminary. 

'■  Includes  transportation ;  electrical  machinery ;  instruments ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 

^  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  petroleum  products. 

•Data  not  available. 

•••Excludes  Eating  &  Drinking  Places. 
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(Continued  from  page  one) 

West  Knitting  Corp.,  Wadesboro 
■\\diisnaut  Hosierj'  Mills,  Maiden 
Plant  No.  2 

Whitfield  Lumber  Co.,  Oxford 
Whitfield-Parrisb  Lumber  Co.,  Creedmoor 
H.  B.  Williams,  Sawmill,  Stovall 
Wilmington  Fertilizer  Co.,  Wilmington 
Wiscassett  Mills  Co.,  Albemarle 
Dye  Department 
Machine  &  Roller  Shop 
Maintenance  &  Shipping 


Second  Consecutive  Year 
Award  Winners 

Art  Upholstering  Co.,  Raleigh 
Asheville  Cleaners  and  Dyers,  Asheville 
Asheville  Laundry,  Asheville 
Atlantic  Coffin  &  Casket  Co.,  Rose  Hill 
Atlantic  Retiuing  Co.,  Wilmington 
Austin  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc..  Albemarle 
The  Aydlett  Products  Co.,  Elizabeth  City 
Biltmore  Cleaners  &  Laundry,  Asheville 
Blue  Gem  Mfg.  Co.,  Asheboro 
The  Borden  Company,  Hickory 
The  Borden  Company,  High  Point 
Broadway  Hosiery  Mills,  Asheville 
Broadway  Sandwich  Co.,  Durham 
Bryan  Oil  Co.,  Goldsboro 
Burkyarns.  Inc.,  V aldese 
Carnation  Co.,  Statesville 
Carolina  Aluminum  Co.,  Badin 
Carolina  Broom  Works,  Roxboro 
Carolina  Buick  Co.,  Raleigh 
Carolina  Concrete  Pipe  Co.,  Lilesville 
Carolina  Cotton  Batting  Co.,  High  Point 
Carolina  Industrial  Plastics  Corp., 

Mount  Airy 

Carolina  Mirror  Corp.,  North  Wilkesboro 
Carolina  Printing  and  Stamp  Co., 
Wilmington 
P.  S.  Carr  Co.,  Clinton 
Cary  Immber  Co.,  Tillery 
Catawba  Paper  Box  Co.,  Hickory 
Catawba  Valley  Finishing  Co.,  Newton 
Center  Cleaners  &  Hatters,  Fayetteville 
Chase  Bag  Co.,  Reidsville 
China  Grove  Roller  Mills,  China  Grove 
Clav  Printing  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory 
CoMe  Dairy  Products,  Inc.,  Rockingham 
Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Asheville 
Columbia  Mfg.  Co.,  Ramseur 
t'umfort  Chair  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Commonwealth  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Eillerbe 
Concentrate  Mfg.  Corp.,  Burgaw^ 
Courier-Tribune,  Asheboro 
Cox  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Deluxe  Dry  Cleaners,  Mount  Airy 
Dennison  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickoij 
Dixie  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  Inc.,  Durham 
Dolly  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Valdese 
Dr.  Pepper  Bottling  Co.,  Durham 
Drive-In  Cleaners,  Raleigh 
Duke  Hosiery  Corp.,  Hickory 
Dun-Rite  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  Albemarle 
Economy  Cleaners,  Raleigh 
Ecusta  Paper  Corp.,  Ecusta  Paper 
Division,  Pisgah  Forest 
Ellis  Motor  Co.,  Henderson 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Raleigh 
Faith  Cleaners,  Faith 
Fieldcrest  Miils, 

Bleachery,  Spray 

Fishers  Bakery  Sandwich  Co.,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
The  Flowers  Co.,  Hickory 
Francis-Louise  Full  Fashion  Mills,  Inc., 
Valdese 

Friendlv  Cleaners,  Raleigh 
Fulbright  Cabinet  Co.,  Hickory 
Garland  C.  Norris  Co.,  Raleigh 
Goldsboro  Ice  Delivery  Co.,  Goldsboro 
H  &  B  Co.  of  Statesville,  Statesville 
Hartline  Dry  Clegners,  Salisbury 


Hickory  Color  &  Chemical  Co..  Hickory 
Hill’s  Cleaners,  Statesville 
Home  Novelty  Co.,  Inc.,  Draper 
Honeycutt  Cleaners,  Raleigh 
Hutchens  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  Mount  Airy 
The  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.,  Ltd.,  Durham 
.Tackson  Motor  Co.,  Roxboro 
.Tohnson  Auto  Sales  &  Service.  Henderson 
.Tohnson  Hosiery  Mill,  Hickory 
Kepley  Cleaners,  Spencer 
W.  H.  King  Drug  Co.,  Raleigh 
Kirby-Jones  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  Roxboro 
Klopman  Mills,  Inc.,  Asheboro 
LaFayette  Cleaners,  Shelby 
Lake  City  Laundry,  Marion 
Landis  Milling  Co.,  Landis 
Laurinburg  Plywood  Corp.,  Laurinburg 
Leach  Service  Cleaners.  Littleton 
Leaksville  Lumber  Co.,  Leaksville 
Leaksville  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Leaksville 
Louise  Knitting  Mills  Co.,  Durham 
Lovelady  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Valdese 
M  &  S  Cleaners,  Salisbury 
Maddox-Stafford  Stone  Works,  Durham 
Marion  Dry  Cleaners,  Marion 
Marion  Mfg.  Co.,  Marion 
Mayhew’s  Cleaners,  Mooresville 
McCracken  Oil  Co.,  Henderson 
McCrary  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Asheboro 
Michaelian  and  Kohlberg,  Inc., 
Hendersonville 
Modern  Cleaners,  Asheville 
Minerals  &  Metals  Corp.,  Murphy 
Monitor  Roller  Mills,  Walnut  Cove 
Montsinger’s,  Inc.,  Durham 
Morgan  Cotton  Mills.  Inc. 

Rayon  Plant,  Laurel  Hill 
Morrison  Furniture  and  Fixture  Co., 
Statesville 

National  Cleaners,  Asheville 
Nelly  Bee  Products,  Hickory 
The  Nctos-Herald,  Morganton 
Newton's  Dry  Cleaners,  Wilmington 
Newton  Glove  Mfg.  Co.,  Newton 
Newton’s,  Inc..  Raleigh 
Norman  Lumber  Co-,  Inc.,  Norman 
Norris  Grain  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  Inc., 

Elizabeth  City 

Ormond  Wholesale  Co.,  Greenville 
Oxford  Public  Ledger,  Oxford 
Parrish  Bakeries,  Inc.,  Salisbury 
Payden  Cleaners  &  Dyers,  Salisbury 
Peeler  Printery,  Salisbury 
I’owell-Stewart  Motor  Co.,  Raleigh 
Proctor  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  Salisbury 
Quality  Bakery,  Asheville 
Rainbow  Cleaners  &  Laundry,  Goldsboro 
Raleigh  DiaiX'r  Service,  Raleigh 
Raleigh  Mack  Sales,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Raleigh  Linen  Supply  Co.,  Raleigh 
Raney  Chevrolet  Co.,  Wilmington 
B.  C.  Remedy  Co.,  Inc.,  Durham 
Robertson  Chemical  Corp.,  Wilmington 
Rockfish-Mehane  Yarn  Mills,  Inc., 

Hope  Mills 

Rockingham  Bakery,  Rockingham 
Rolling  Pin  Bake  Shop  No.  2,  Durham 
W  P.  Rose  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro 
Roxboro  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners,  Roxboro 
Saco-Lowell  Shops,  Sanford 
Scott  Motor  Co.,  Goldsboro 
Service  Cleaners,  Lenoir 
A  L.  Shaver  &  Sons,  Statesville 
(  ).  W.  Shane  Glass  Co.,  Inc.,  Statesville 
Smith’s  Cleaners,  Wilmington 
Smith-Prevost  Cleaners,  Chapel  Hill 
Snii>es-Crowell  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.,  Stoneville 
Snow  White  I.aundry  &  Peerless  Cleaners, 
Raleigh 

Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co.. 

Wadesboro  I’lant,  Wadesboro 
Southeastern  Radio  Suppiy  Co.,  Inc., 
Raleigh 

The  Standard  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Greenville 
Star  Cleaners,  CreedimKir 
Star  Milling  Co.,  Statesville 
Statesville  Daily  Record,  Statesville 
Steam  Line  Tools,  Inc.,  Cxmover 


Superior  Cleaners,  Asheville 
Taylor’s  Printing  Co.,  Roxboro 
Todd  Motors,  Inc.,  Wendell 
Twin  City  Dry  Cleaners,  Newton 
United  Rayon  Knitting  Mills,  Old  Fort 
Valdese  Weavers,  Inc.,  Valdese 
Virginia  Carolina  Chemical  Corporation. 
Wadesboro 

Virginia  Carolina  Chemical  Coriwration. 
Wilmington 

Wheeless  Sales  Co.,  Louisburg 
^Va.vne  Ice  and  Coal  Co.,  Goldsboro 
White  Furniture  Co.,  Hillsboro 
White’s  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  Inc., 
Goldsboro 

Wilkes  Hosiery  Mills,  Co., 

N(U’th  Wilkesboro 

.1.  F.  Willis  Sheet  Metal  Works,  Raleigh 
Wilmington  Printing  Co..  Wilmington 
Wilson  Whitener  Knob  Co.,  High  Point 
Windy  City  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  Hickory 

Third  Consecutive  Year 
Award  Winners 

American  Bakeries  Co.,  Wilmington 
C  and  W  Cleaners,  Canton 
Carter  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Mount  Airy 
Colonial  Cleaners.  Canton 
Dependable  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc.,  Liberty 
Fieldcrest  Mills 
Electric  P.lanket  Mill,  Spray 
Uayon  Mill,  Spray 
Howell  Oil  Co.,  Goldsboro 
Industrial  Lithographic  Co.,  Inc., 

High  Point 

International  Minerals  &  Chemical  Corp., 
Wilmington 

C.  1).  .Tessup  and  Co.,  Claremont 
O.  E.  Kearns  &  Sons,  Inc.,  High  Point 
National  Carbon  Division,  UCC 
Plant  NZ.  Asheboro 
Pet  Dairy  Products  Co.,  Salisbury 
Pilot  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Pilot  Mountain 
Rains  Milling  Co.,  Princeton 
Rhodes  Brothers,  Windsor 
Rowan  Printing  Co..  Inc.,  Salisbury 
Sanitary  Laundry,  Statesville 
Smith-Douglass  Co.,  Inc.,  Kinston  Plant 
Swift  and  Co.,  Durham 
Trio  Knitting  Mill,  Mount  Airy 
Walnut  Cove  Hosiery  Mill,  Walnut  Cove 
Y’ayne  Bonded  Warehouse,  Goldsboro 
Whiteway  Cleaners,  Shelby 

Fou'-tli  Consecutive  Y'ear 
Aw'avd  Winners 

Bonk’s  Dry  Cleaners,  Asheboro 
Burlington  Mills  Corp. 

McLaurin  Hosiery  Plant,  Asheboro 
( 'ommunity  Motors  Corp.,  Goldsboro 
( ’onover  Dry  Cleaners,  Conover 
Eastern  Motors,  Inc.,  Wilmington 
Grimes  Milling  Co.,  Salisbury 
Ilarriss  &  Covington  Hosiery  Mills, 

High  Point 

Haynes  Textile  Co.,  Mount  Airy 
Heritage  Furniture.  Inc.,  High  Point 
Home  Oil  Co.,  Louisburg 
Longview  Cleaners,  Hickory 
Mooresville  Mills 

Plant  No.  7,  Statesville 
Mount  Airy  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Inc., 
Mount  Airy 

New  York  Dry  Cleaners,  Wilmington 
Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Elkin 
The  Pilot,  Inc..  Southern  Pines 
Kobbins  Mill,  (N.  C.)  Inc. 

Ked  Springs  Division 
Sunshine  Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaners, 
Wilmington 

Sutton  Pontiac  Co.,  Wilmington 
The  Texas  Co.,  Raleigh 
Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corp., 

New  Bern 

(Continued  on  page  four) 
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Fifth  Consecutive  Year 
Award  Winners 

Armour  &  Co.,  Salisbury 
Barber- Ailen  Hosiery  Mills,  Mount  Airy 
Bosong  Hosiery  Mili,  Inc.,  Asheboro 
Coca-Cola  Bottiing  Co.,  Hendersonviile 
Eiizabeth  City  Brick  Co.,  Elizabeth  City 
Family  Cleaners,  Salisbury 
J.  E.  Hanger  of  North  Carolina,  Inc., 
Raleigh 

Hickory  Auto  Parts,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Hickory  Steei  &  Iron  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Hornwood  Warp  Knitting  Corp., 
Wadesboro 

Laughlin  Full  Fashion  Hosiery  Mill, 
Randleman 

Lingerie,  Incorporated,  Morganton 
Lions  Club  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Durham 

Longview  Hosiery  Mill,  Hickory 
Mooresville  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Inc., 
Mooresville 

Morganton  Weaving  Co.,  Inc.,  Morganton 
Nationai  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

Wilmington  Terminai 
Piedmont  Mill  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Salisbury 
Shell  Oil  Co.,  Wilmington 
Socony-Vacuum  Oii  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington 
The  Texas  Company 

Wilmington  Sales  Terminal 
I'adkin  Mica  &  Ilmenite  Co.,  Lenoir 

Sixth  Consecutive  Year 
Award  Winners 

American  Enka  Corporation.  Enka 
Central  Motor  Sales.  Inc.,  Hickory 
National  Carbon  Co.,  Division  of  Union 
Carbide  &  Carbon  Corp., 

Greenville  Works 


Alamance  County 

First  Y"ear  Award  Winners 

Burlington  Mills  Corporation 

McEwen  Hosiery  Plant,  Burlington 
May  Hosiery  Finishing  Plant,  Burlington 
Maifair  Finishing  Plant,  Burlington 
Mail-fair  Knitting  Plant,  Burlington 
Orabur  Plant,  Burlington 
Piedmont  Heights  Shop  &  OuLside, 
Burlington 

Piedmont  Preparatory  Plant,  Burlington 
Whitehead  Plant,  Burlington 
Copiand-Fowier  Industries,  Inc., 

Burlington 

Fuil  Knit  Hosiery  Milis,  Inc.  Burlington 
Grace  Hosiery  Miils,  Inc.,  Burlington 
Holt  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Glen  Raven 
Long  Finishing  Mills,  Inc.,  Burlington 
Pickett  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Burlington 
Rockflsh-Mebane  Yarn  Mills,  Inc.,  Mebane 
Sellers  Mfg.  Co.,  Saxapahaw- 
Standard  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Standard  Finishing  Division,  Burlington 
Standard  Seamless  Division,  Burlington 
Travora  Textiles,  Inc. 

Mill  No.  1,  Graham 
Tower  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Burlington 

Second  Year  Award  Winners 

Atsco  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Graham 
Boston  Cleaners,  Burlington 
Burlington  Mills  Corporation 

Bellemont  AVeaving  Plant,  Burlington 
OssiiKje  AVeaving  Plant,  Elon  College, 
Route  1 

Horne  Dry  Cleaners,  Burlington 
The  Mebane  Company,  Mebane 
Nu-Vogue  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Graham 


Old  Dominion  Box  Company 
Burlington  Plant 
U.  S.  Rubber  Company 

Seaboard  Mills.  Burlington 
Standard  Hosiery  Company 

Esquire  Socks  AA'arehouse,  Burlington 
Pittsboro  Division,  Pittsboro 
Spic  &  Span  Cleaners,  Burlington 

Third  Y>ar  Award  Winners 

Burcon  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Burlington 
Burlington  Mills 

Piedmont  AA- eaving,  Burlington 
Celanese  Lanese  Corp.,  Burlington 
Southerland  Dyeing  &  Finishing  Mills.  Inc. 
Mebane 

Standard  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Main  Office,  Burlington 

Fayetteville  Knitting  Mills,  Fayetteville 

Fourth  Y"ear  Award  Winners 

Baker-Mebane  Hosiery  Mills.  Burlington 
Graham  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Graham 
Kale  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  Mebane 
Leath  Hosiery  Mill,  Inc.,  Graham 
Travora  Textiles,  Inc. 

Plant  No.  2,  Haw  River 

Fifth  Y"ear  Award  Winners 

Baker-Cammack  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc., 
Burlington 

Burlington  Mills  Corporation 
Yarn  Dyeing  Plant.  Burlington 
Ihiited  States  Rubber  Company 
Burlington  Lastex  Plant,  Burlington 

Sixth  Year  Award  AATnners 

A’irginia  Mills,  Inc.,  Swepsonville 
Western  Electric,  Burlington  Plant 


Charlotte  Area 

First  Y'ear  Award  Winners 

Academy  Steel  Drum  Co. 

Archer  Corporation 
Barber  Mfg.  Company 
Barnhardt  Mfg.  Company,  Inc. 
Breneiuan-Hartshorn,  Inc. 

Bright  Leaf  Industries,  Inc. 

Carolina  .Jacquard  Knitting  Mill 
Carolina  Asbestos  Company 
Carolina  Pad  &  I’aper  Company,  Inc. 
Charlotte  Carton  Company 
Charlotte  Finishing  Company,  Inc. 
Charlotte  News  Publishing  Company 
Printing  Pressman 
Sterotyping  Department 
Typographical  Department 
Charlotte  Ornamental  Iron  AVorks 
Charlotte  Pipe  &  Foundry  Company 
Charlotte  Refining  Company 
Charlotte  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

Cherokee  I’aper  Box  Company,  Inc. 
Clorox  Chemical  Company 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company 
The  Cole  Alanufacturing  Company 
Cook  Bod.v  Company,  Inc. 

Dixie  Tag  &  Envelope  Company 
Doggett  Immber  Company 
Doyle  Hosiery,  Inc. 

Dr.  Pepper  Bottlers  Corporation 
Emmons  Loom.  Harness  Company 
Charlotte  Division 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Company 

Charlotte  District,  N.  C.  Division 
Frank  Ix  and  Sons 
Sheraton  Mills  Corijoration 
Gem  Yarn  Mills 

General  Electric  Apparatus  Service  Shop 
General  Electric  Company 

Construction  Materials  Division 
Highland  Park  Mfg.  Co.,  Plant  No.  3 
Interchemical  Corporation 
Printing  Ink  Div.,  Charlottt  Branch 


Kendall  Mills,  Thrift  Plant 
Leaksville  AA'oolen  Mills,  Inc. 

Charlotte  Plant 
Longleaf  Mills,  Inc. 

Manetta  Mills.  Monroe  Plant 
Metal  Fabricators,  Inc. 

Met-L-A^cnt  Awming  Company 
Moore  Textile  Company,  Inc. 

.John  .1.  Morton  Company 
Novelty  Curtain  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Phil  Cord  Corporation 
Piedmont  Carton  Company 
Pure  Carbonic  Company 
Iteichhold  Chemicals,  Inc. 

Central  Atlantic  Division 
Southeast  Lighting.  Inc. 

Southern  Dyestuff  Corporation 
Southern  Alachine  Products  Co.,  Inc. 
Suburban  Rulane  Gas  Co.,  of  N.  C.,  Inc. 
Charlotte  Di.stri(  t 
Charlotte  Tank  Corporation 
Alarion  District 
AAhlmington  District 
Swinson  Food  Product.s 
Teague  Machine  Company 
The  Terrell  Machine  Com]>any,  Inc. 

Tool  Service  Engineering  Company,  Inc. 

I.  G.  AA^allace  &  Son 
AA’anco  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

AA'ashburn  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

AATca  Company,  Inc. 

AA’insor  &  .Terauld  Mfg.  Company,  Inc. 

Second  Year  Award  AATnners 

Acme  Machine  &  Tool  Company 
Addre.ssing  Service  Company 
Arnold  Hoffman  &  Company,  Inc. 

Arrow  Laundry 

The  Buckeye  Cotton  Oil  Company 
Buffalo  Tank  Corporation 
Biltmore  Dairy  Farms 
Carolina  Bedding  &  Chair  Company 
Carolina  Concrete  Pipe  Company,  Inc. 
Carolina  Marble  &  Granite  AVorks 
('arolina  Metal  Products,  Inc. 

('arolina  Ruling  &  Binding  Company.  Inc. 
Carolina  Tool  and  Die  Company 
Chemical  Processing  Company 
Clean  Sweep  Manufacturing  Company 
Concrete  Supply  Company 
B.  L.  Connell  AA^oodworking  Shop 
Crescent  Narrow-  Fabrics  Corporation 
Dilworth  Mattress  Company 
Douglas  Cleaners  &  Furriers,  Inc. 
Edgcomb  Steel  Company 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Company 
AATlmington  Terminal 
H.  A.  Garrison  Brass  Foundry 
Herald  Press.  Inc. 

Highland  Park  Manufacturing  Companv 
Plant  No.  1 

Huttig  Sash  &  Door  Company 
Interstate  Granite  Corporation 
Kelly  Dyeing  &  Finishing  Company,  Inc. 
Kenrich  Hosiery  Mill 
laissiter  Cori)oration 
Mecklenl)urg  Iron  AA’orks,  Inc. 

Metal  Finisliing  Corporation 
National  Cylinder  Gas  Company 
Old  Dominion  Box  Company 
Package  I’roducts  Company 
Parks-Cramcr  Company 
Perfecting  Service  Company 
Perry  Neon  Sign  Company 
Pictorial  Engraving  Company,  Inc. 
Piedmont  Feed  Mills,  Inc. 

Pound  and  Moore  Company 
Printing  Plant 
Power  Brake  Company 
Quality  Products  Company,  Inc. 

Queen  City  Engraving  Company 
Retreading  Equipment  Company 
Soderberg  &  Stern,  Inc. 

The  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company 
Southern  Knitwear  Mills,  Inc. 

(Continued  on  page  five) 
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Standard  Ice  and  Fuel  Company 
Standard  Tile  &  Marble  Company,  Inc. 
Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corporation 
The  Wearn  Lumber  Company 
.1.  Zagora  Machine  &  Gear  Company,  Inc. 

Third  Year  Award  Winners 

American  Crankshaft  Company 

It.  T.  Barbee  Company 

Bullard  Clark  Company 

Canada  Dry  Bottling  Company 

Charlotte  Casket  Company 

Charlotte  Cheerwine  Bottling  Company 

Dixie  Waste  Mills,  Inc. 

The  Dowd  Press,  Inc. 

.Tones  Electric  Repair  Company 
Industrial  Dyeing  Corporation  of  N.  C. 
Marshville  Ice  &  Fuel  Company 
Pet  Dairy  Products  Company 
Precision  Gear  &  Machine  Company,  Inc. 
The  Rice  Company,  Inc. 

Saco-Lowell  Shops 
Sijeas  Company 
Superior  Block  Company 
Wak  Industries 

Wright  Cleaning  Company,  Inc. 

Fourth  Year  Award  Winners 

American  Cyanamid  Company 
Carolina  Process  Company 
Champion  Manufacturing  Company 
Huntley  Hosiery  Company,  Inc. 

National  Carbon  Company 
Stein-Hall  &  Company,  Inc. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 

P’ifth  Year  Award  Winners 

Ashworth  Brothers,  Inc. 

('harlotte  Venetian  Blind  Mfg.  Company 
Cre.ston  Full  Fashion  Hosiery  Mills 
R.  W.  Eldridge  Company,  Inc. 

King  Craft  Hosiery  Mill,  Inc. 

Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation 
Mitchuin  and  Tucker  Company 
Southern  Wipers,  Inc. 

Statesville  Flour  Mills  Company 
Sno- White  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  Inc. 
Plant  &  Engineering  Department 

Si.xth  Year  Award  Winners 

Belvedere  Hosiery  Company 

Carolina  Textile  Engraving  Company,  Inc. 

Charlotte  Chemical  Laboratories 

(Tiarlotte  Workshop  for  the  Blind 

Dixie  Spindle  &  Flyer  Company,  Inc. 

Economy  Printing  Company 

Linde  Air  Products  Company 

Mitchell  and  Becker  Company 

Palmer  Printing  Company 

Powdrell  &  Alexander,  Inc. 

Schachner  Leather  &  Belting  Company 
Southern  Textile  Banding  Mill 


Concord 


First  Year  Award  Winners 

Bob’s  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Company 
('annon  Mills  Company 
I’lant  2 
Plant  4 

Plant  5 — Carding  &  Spinning 
Plant  6 

Plant  6 — Maintenance 
Plant  8 — Weaving 
Plant  y 
Plant  10 

Plant  11 — Spinning 


(’oca-Cola  Bottling  Company  of  Concord 
Crystal  Laundry 
Hugh  Grey  Hosiery  Company 
Finishing  Division 
Knitting  Division 

Second  Year  Award  Winners 

( 'annon  Mills  Company,  Plant  7 
Kannapolis  Bakery 

Public  Service  Company  of  North  Carolina 
Puritan  Laundry  &  Cleaners 
Shoaf  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Star  Dry  Cleaners 
U-Xeeda  Cleaners 

Third  Year  Award  AVinner 

Cagle  Dry  Cleaners 


Davie  and  Davidson  Counties 


First  Year  Award  Winnei’s 

Biltwell  Chair  &  Furniture  Co.,  Inc., 

Denton 

Black  Lumber  Company,  Thomasville 
Blackstone  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc., 

Thomasville 

Bowers  Lumber  Company,  Thomasville 
Boyles  A'eneer  Company,  Thomasville 
Briggs  Lumber  Company,  Denton 
Carolina  Seating  Company 
Plant  No.  2,  Thomasville 
City  Dry  Cleaners,  Thomasville 
Denton  Lumber  Company,  Denton 
Glenda  Table  Company,  Thomasville 
Hoburt  Hosiery  Corporation,  Denton 
Kirkman  Novelty  Furniture  Co.,  Lexington 
Lexington  Mfg.  Company,  Lexington 
Alonleigh  Garment  Company,  Mocksville 
North  State  Mfg.  Company,  Thomasville 
Peerless  Mattress  Company,  Lexington 
I’iedmont  Cleaners,  Thomasville 
Ragan  Knitting  Co.,  Inc.,  Thomasville 
Reed  Supply  Company,  Thomasville 
S  and  R  Furnitui’e  Company,  Thomasville 
Siceloff  Mfg.  Company,  Lexington 
Sunlight  Laundry,  Lexington 
Surratt  Hosiery  Mills,  Denton 
Thomasville  Chair  Co.,  Thomasville 
I’lants  A,  B,  D,  and  E 
Thomasville  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company, 
Thomasville 

United  Baking  Comiiany.  Inc.,  Lexington 
W.  O.  Hosiery  Company,  Thomasville 
C.  M.  Wall  and  Son,  Thomasville 

Second  Year  Award  Winner.s 

Altar  Hosiery  Mill,  Lexington 
Pusher  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Denton 
Childers  Concrete  Company,  Thomasville 
The  Dispatch  I’ublishing  Co.,  Lexington 
Erwin  Mills,  Inc. 

I’lant  Nk).  3,  Cooleemee 
Hinkle  Milling  Company,  Thomasville 
Irving  Knitting  Mills.  Lexington 
■Model  Furniture,  Inc.,  Lexington 
Pete’s  Cleaners,  Welcome 
Piedmont  Candy  Company,  Lexington 
Streetinan  Novelty  Furniture  Company, 
Lexington 

Stroupe  Mirror  Company,  Thomasville 
Swain-McLain  Hosiery  Mill.  Thomasville 
Thomasville  Bedding  Co.,  Thomasville 
Thomasville  Cabinet  Works,  Thomasville 
'riiomasville  Furniture  Corp.,  Thomasville 
Vann  B.  Stringtield,  Hosiery  Punishing, 
Thomasville 

Tliird  Year  Award  A\  iiiiiers 

Acme  Face  Veneer  Co.,  Inc.,  Lexington 
15.  &  F.  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Mocksville 
Dogwood  Hosi('r.v  Co.,  Inc..  Thomasville 
North  Carolina  Gas  Corp.,  Lexington 
Printcraft.  Lexington  __ 


Thomasville  Chair  Company 
Plant  G,  Thomasville 
Thomasville  Tribune,  Thomasville 
Thomasville  Upholstering  Co.,  Thomasville 
United  P'urniture  Corp..  Lexington 
AVelcome  Milling  Company,  Welcome 

Fifth  Year  Award  Winners 

Erlanger  Mills,  Inc.,  Lexington 
Heritage  Furniture,  Inc. 

Table  Plant.  Mocksville 

Sixth  Year  Award  AVinner 
Mountcastle  Knitting  Co.,  Inc.,  Lexington 


Gaston  County 

First  Year  Award  AA’inners 

American  and  Elird  Mills,  Inc.,  Mt.  Holly 
Adrian  Plant 

American  Processing  Plant 
Dixon  Plant 
Holly  Mills,  Inc. 

Main  Office 

Maintenance  1  )epartment 
Nelson  Plant 
Rush  Plant 
Spun  IGbers,  Inc. 

Union  Plant 

Belmont  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Belmont 
P.urlington  Mills  Corixmation 
I'lint  No.  1  I’lant,  Gastonia 
P'lint  No.  2  Plant,  Gastonia 
Cocker  Machine  &  P'ornidry  Co.,  Gastonia 
Creasman  Steel  Roller  Co.,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
P'erguson  Gear  Company,  Gastonia 
Gambiil  &  Melville  Mills,  Bessemer  City 
Plant  No.  1 
Plant  No.  2 

Gaston  Citizen,  Gastonia 
Gaston  County  Dyeing  Machine  Co- 
Stanley 

Gastonia  Combed  A'arn  Corp..  Gastonia 
Armstrong  Plant 
Clara  Plant 
Dunn  Plant 
General  Mills 

Groves  Thread  Co.,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
P'inishing  Plant 
Plant  No.  2 

A.  F.  Grigg  Sheet  Metal  AVorks.  Gastonia 
Ideal  Industries,  Inc.,  Bessemer  City 
Osage  Alfg.  Co.,  Bessemer  City 
Parkdale  Mills,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
Smyre  Mfg.  Co.,  Gastonia 
Stovall’s  Brass  Foundry,  Gastonia 
Textile.s — Incorix)rated,  Gastonia 
Arkray  I’lant 
Alyrtle  Plant 
Ridge  Plant 
AAkiiget  I’lant 

Todd  Smith  Banding  Co.,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
'rrenton  Cotton  Mills.  Gastonia 
United  States  Rubber  Company 
Gastonia  I’lant 

Second  A'ear  Award  AViiiners 

.A.  B.  Carter,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
American  and  Etird  Mills,  Inc.,  Mt.  Holly 
Holly-Knit.  Inc.,  Finishing  Plant 
Holly-Knit,  Inc..  Knitting  Plant 
Madora  Plant 
Woodlawn  I’lant 

Beaunit  Mills,  Inc.,  Kings  Alountain 
Krii'da  Alfg.  Co.,  Division 
Carolinian  Mills,  Inc.,  High  Shoals 
Ferrell  Bonded  AA'arehou.se,  Inc..  Gastonia 
Gastonia  Combed  Yarns  Corp.,  Gastonia 
.Tewel  Mills  Thrt'ad  Plant 
Gastonia  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
Groves  Thi'ead  (’o.,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
.Mill  .No.  1 

( Continued  on  page  six) 
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Idea  Machine  Shop,  Inc.,  Bessemer  City 
Kagan  Spinning.  Gastonia 

I)iv.  of  .1.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Smith  Textile  Apron  Co.,  Gastonia 
Stewart  Machine  Co.,  Gastonia 
Stewart  Spindle  Co.,  Gastonia 
Sumner  Hosiery  Mill,  Gastonia 
Superior  Bolster  Company 

Third  Year  Award  Winners 

(Jrey  Mills,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
Keesee  Belting  &  Supply  Co.,  Gastonia 
Mill  &  Marine  Electric,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
Nesbitt  Bottling  Co.,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
Red  Front  Cleaners,  Gastonia 

Foiuth  Year  Award  Winners 

Gastonia  Weaving  Co.,  Gastonia 
S(iuare  Cleaners,  Gastonia 

Fifth  Year  Awai’d  Winnei- 
Gazette  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Gastonia 

Sixth  Year  Axvard  Winners 

Belmont  Throwing  Corp.,  Belmont 
Firestone  Textiles,  Gastonia 

Greensboro  Area 


Pii’st  Year  Awai-d  Winners 

Beane  Lumber  Company 
Benhow  Reproduction,  Inc. 

Builders  Products  Company 
Burlington  Mills  Corix)ration 
Development  Finishing  Plant 
Fayetteville  Plant 
Greensboro  Weaving  Plant 
Ilillcrest  Throwing  Plant,  High  Point 
Newton  Rayon  Plant,  Newton 
Wake  Finishing  Plant,  Wake  Forest 
( 'one  Mills  Corporation 
Asheville  Plant.  Asheville 
Central  Maintenance  Crew 
Cone  Mills  Electrical  Crew 
Guilford  Products  Company 
Print  Works  I'lant — Cone  Finishing  Co. 
Dixie  Belle  Textiles,  Inc. 

Ford  Body  Company,  Inc. 

Graino  Feed  Mills 
Greensboro  Bag  Company,  Inc. 

Greensboro  Loom  Reed  Company,  Inc. 
.luvenile  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Kliniate  Pruf  Paint  Company,  Inc. 
Mendenhall’s,  Inc. 

Modern  Metal  Products  Company 
Monarch  Elevator  &  Machine  Co. 

North  State  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

I).  W.  Norvell  Tent  Mfg.  Co. 

Orkin  Exterminating  Co.,  Inc. 

Southern  Electric  Service  Co.,  Inc. 

Tiilley  I^aundry  Machinery  Co. 

Textile  Specialty  Co.,  Inc. 

Vick  Chemical  Company 
Western  Electric  Company 

Second  Year  Award  Winners 

Burlington  Mills  Coriwration 
Oxford  Plant 
(’arter  Fabrics  Division 
.1.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

(’one  Mills  Corix)ration 
Power  Plant 
Randleman  Plant 
Swift  and  Company 
Plant  Food  Division 
North  Carolina  Dyeing  &  Finishing  Co. 
.Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation 
McLeod  Leather  and  Belting  Company 
.Jones  Snipes  Lumber  Company 


Thii-d  Year  Award  Winners 

Ardmore  Hosiery  Company,  Inc. 

Blue  Bird  Cleaners,  Inc. 

Boren  Clay  Products  Company 
Carolina  Loom  Reed  Company 

FouiiJi  Year  Award  Winners 

Burlington  Mills  Corporation 
Sample  Weaving  Plant 
Container  Corporation  of  America 

Fifth  Year  Award  Winners 

Peerless  Cleaners 

Smith  Dry  Cleaning 

Southern  Fixture  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Sixth  Year  Awaixl  Winnei*s 

Burlington  Mills  Corporation 
Wadesboro  Hosiery  Plant 
Pecks  Bakery 


Wilson,  Nash  and  Edgecombe 
Counties 

First  Year  Award  Winners 

Acme  Cleaners  &  Shoe  Shop,  Nashville 
Barnes  Motor  &  Parts  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilson 
George  W.  Bunn,  Jr.,  Cleaners, 

Spring  Hope 

Cargill,  Inc.,  Wilson  Division 
Carolina  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  Inc.,  Wilson 
Colonial  Ice  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilson 
Elm  City  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  Elm  City 
Exclusive  Cleaners,  Wilson 
Hackney  Wagon  Co.,  Wilson 
Hart  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Tarboro 
Honeycutt  Dry  Cleaners,  Stantonsburg 
Imperial  Tobacco  Company, 

Wilson  Branch 
Linville’s,  Inc.,  Wilson 
Murphy  Body  Works,  Inc.,  Wilson 
Nashville  Building  Supply  Co.,  Inc., 
Nashville 

I’urity  Bakery,  Wilson 
Quality  Bakery,  Wilson 
Samsons,  Inc.,  Wilson 
Sandifer  Batts  Pontiac  Co.,  Wilson 
Service  Laundry  Co..  Inc.,  Wilson 
Southern  Dairies,  Inc.,  Wilson  Division 
Stephenson  Millwork  Co.,  Wilson 
J.  W.  Stone  Lumber  Co.,  Bailey 
Tarboro  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Tarboro 
Wilson  &  Company,  Inc.,  Wilson 
Wilson  Feed  Mills,  Inc.,  Wilson 
Wilson  Motor  Parts  Co.,  Wilson 
Suburban  Rulane  Gas  Co.  of  N.  C.,  Inc. 
Wilson  District 

Second  Year  Award  Winners 

The  Acme  Candy  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilson 
Barnes  Harrell  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilson 
Bells  Cleaning  Plant,  Tarboro 
(’aro-Craft.  Inc.,  Rocky  Mount 
(’oca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Inc.,  Rocky  Mount 
I  >r.  Pepi)er  Bottling  Co.,  Wilson 
Export  Leaf  Tobacco  Co.,  Wilson 
Farmers  Supply  &  Gin  Co.,  Inc.,  Nashville 
Ideal  Cleaners.  Wilson 
Joyner  Memorial  Co.,  Wilson 
Murphy,  Jenkins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Tarboro 
Paramount  Cleaners,  Wilson 
(Quality  Cleaners,  Wilson 
Southern  Dairies,  Inc.,  Rocky  Mount 
Southern  Grain  &  Provision  Co.,  Inc.. 
Wilson 

Wilson  Awning  &  Tent  Co.,  Inc.,  AVilson 
Wilson  Bedding  Co.,  Wilson 
Wilson  Ice  and  Coal  Co.,  Wilson 
Wilson  Mfg.  Clo.,  Wilson 
Wilson  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilson 

Third  Year  Award  Winners 

Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Caromount  Division,  Rocky  Mount 


Winston-Salem  Area 

First  Year  Award  Winners 
American  Bakeries  Co.,  Inc. 

Bell  Bakeries,  Inc. 

Carmichael  Printing  Co.,  Inc. 

Fishers  Cleaners  and  Dyers 
Goodwill  Industries,  Inc. 

Hanes  Hosiery  Mills  Company 
P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Company 
Marshall-Futrell  Co.,  Inc. 

( )ld  Dominion  Box  Company 
Winston-Plant 

Piedmont  Engraving  Company 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
No.  1  Leaf  Redrying 
No.  10  Tobacco  Conditioning 
No.  38  S.  P.  D. 

No.  65  Machine  Shop 
No.  200  By-Products 
Pipe  Shop 
Plug  Department 
Shipping  Department 
Wood  Box  Shop 
Seven  Up  Bottling  Company 
Snyder  Printing  Company 
Traditional  Furniture  Shops,  Inc. 

Second  Y’^ear  Award  AVinners 
American  Oil  Company 
Atlantic  Greyhound  Corporation 
Carolina  Linen  Service,  Inc. 

Clemmons  Milling  Company 
H.  E.  Crawford  Co.,  Inc. 

Davidson  Engineering  Co.,  Inc. 

Esso  Standard  Oil  Company 
Winston-Salem  Bulk  Plant 
Goody’s  Limited 
Holder  Brothers  Mfg.  Company 
Industries  for  the  Blind 
International  Minerals  &  Chemical  Corp. 
Krispy  Kreme  Doughnut  Corporation 
Modern  Cleaners 
Quality  Cleaners 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
No.  60  S.  P.  D. 

Engineering  Dept. — Construction  Div. 
Engineering  Dept.— Sheet  Metal  Div. 
Engineering  Dept. — Utilities  Div. 

No.  97  Cigarette  Factory 
Sartins  Dry  Cleaning  Co.,  Inc. 

Sun  Printing  Company 
Superior  Cleaners  &  Laundryette 
B.  Swartz  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Twin  City  Dry  Cleaning  Company 
Wall  Manufacturing  Company 
Winston-Salem  Casket  Company 

Third  Year  Aw'ard  Winners 

Burlington  Mills  Corporation 
Vance  Hosiery  Plant,  Kernersville 
Duplan  Corporation 
Indera  Mills  Company 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
No.  30  Tobacco  Conditioning 
No.  90  Bonded  AVarehouse 
No.  202  Processing  Department 
AA’estern  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

1  ourth  A.  ear  Award  AVinners 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
Cafeterias 

No.  60  Thermo- Vactor 
No.  91  Turkish  Picking 
No.  256  Machine  Stemmery 
AVinston  Printing  Company 
Zinzendorf  Laundry 

Fifth  Tear  Award  AA’inners 
R.  .1.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
No.  8  Picking  &  Classing 
Smith  Dry  Cleaners 

Sixth  Year  Award  AVinners 
K.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
No.  8  Machine  Stemmery 
No.  9  Metal  Can 
No.  42  Granulating 
No.  256  S.  P.  D. 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OP  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Eabor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  labor 


April,  1953  Compared  with  March,  1953 


Net  Percent  Change 
*•  Change  From 

INDUSTRY  From 

April  March  April  Mar.’53  Mar.’SS  Apr.’62 

1958  1953  1962  To  To  To 

Apr.’53  Apr.’53  Apr.’58 


(In  thousands  of  employees) 


Nonagbicultubal  Employment _ 986.4 

Manufacturing  _ 433.1 

Durable  Goods  . . — _ _ 112.2 

Nondurable  Goods  — _ _ 320.9 

Nonmanufacturing  _ 553.3 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  — - 2.3 

Machinery  (except  Electrical)  . 7.1 

Fabricated  Metal  Products _ 3.9 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products  .  41.7 

Sawmills  and  Planing  Mills . .  30.2 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc - -  5.7 

Wooden  Containers  _  2.8 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products  - .  34.1 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedsprings  — .  31.2 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  - 7.4 

Other  Durable  Goods  ^  _ 15.6 


992.2 

969.9 

—  5.8 

—  0.6 

+ 

1.7 

438.9 

419.5 

—  5.8 

—  1.3 

+ 

3.2 

113.2 

108.0 

—  1.0 

—  0.9 

+ 

3.9 

325.7 

311.5 

—  4.8 

—  1.5 

+ 

3.0 

553.3 

550.4 

No  chg 

+ 

0.5 

2.3 

2.5 

—  8.0 

7.2 

7.4 

—  0.1 

—  1.4 

—  4.1 

4.0 

3.6 

—  0.1 

—  2.5 

+  8.3 

42.6 

42.7 

—  0.9 

—  2.1 

—  2.4 

30.8 

31.3 

—  0.6 

—  2.0 

—  3.5 

5.8 

5.2 

—  0.1 

—  1.7 

+  9.6 

2.8 

2.9 

—  3.5 

34.3 

30.9 

—  0.2 

—  0.6 

+10.4 

31.4 

28.0 

—  0.2 

—  0.6 

+11.4 

7.4 

7.1 

+  4.2 

15.4 

13.8 

+  0.2 

+  1.3 

+13.0 

Elmployment  Drops  5,800  in 
State  During  April 

Nonagricultural  employment  decreased 
5,800  in  North  Carolina  dui’ing  April. 

Employment  decreases  of  4,700  in  textile 
mills,  900  in  the  lumber  industry,  800  in 
tobacco  manufacturing,  and  700  in  retail 
trade  were  responsible  for  the  drop. 

The  State’s  total  non-farm  employment 
figure  dropped  from  992,200  in  March  to 
986,400  in  April.  The  April  figure  was  di¬ 
vided  as  follows :  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  433,100;  non-manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  and  occupations,  553,300. 

All  divisions  of  the  textile  industry 
shared  in  the  employment  drop.  Yarn  and 
thread  mills  and  knitting  mills  experi¬ 
enced  a  decrease  of  1,800  each.  Broad 
woven  fabrics  mills  reported  1,000  fewer 
workers  employed.  Tobacco  stemmeries 
and  redryiug  plants  laid  off  800  seasonal 
employees. 

Minor  employment  gains  of  from  100  to 
400  were  reix>rted  by  several  smaller  in¬ 
dustries,  offsetting  to  some  extent  the 
losses  in  larger  industries. 

Hourly  earnings  of  the  State’s  433,100 
factory  workers  remained  unchanged  at  an 
average  of  $1.23.  However,  the  average 
workweek  in  manufacturing  industries 
dropped  nearly  an  hour  to  39.2  hours  a 
week.  This  caused  average  weekly  earnings 
to  decrease  $1.10  to  a  Statewide  average 
of  $48.22. 

No  outstanding  increases  or  decreases 
in  average  hourly  earnings  were  reported 
during  April. 

’Teen-Age  Employment 
Certifications  Show 
Increase  in  April 

A  total  of  1,247  minors  under  18  years  of 
age  were  certified  for  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  by  North  Carolina  public  welfare 
superintendents  during  April.  The  figure 
represented  an  increase  over  March,  when 
1,096  minors  were  certified  for  employment. 

Among  the  minors  receiving  employment 
certificates  in  April,  943  were  16  and  17 
year-olds.  Six  hundred  of  these  ’teen-agers 
were  boys ;  343  were  girls. 

Ill  the  16  and  17-year  age  group,  429 
minors  took  jobs  in  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries,  506  went  to  work  in  non-manu¬ 
facturing  jobs  and  eight  took  construction 
industry  jobs.  Among  the  minors  in  this 
age  group,  566  were  certified  for  full-time 
employment  and  377  for  part-time  work. 

Only  304  employment  certificates  were 
issued  to  minors  younger  than  16  years 
during  April.  Of  these,  283  went  to  minors 
14  and  15  years  of  age,  for  part-time  work 
only ;  and  21  went  to  boys  12  and  13  years 
of  age  for  employment  in  newspaper  de¬ 
livery  service  on  a  part-time  basis. 


Nondurable  Goods 


Knitting  Mills 


Tobacco  Manufactures 


Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  ... . 


Chemicals  &  Allied  Products - 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  ^  - - -  2-7 

Nonmanufacturing 


Non-metallic  mining 


Transportation  (except  R.  R.) 


Trade  _ 

Wholesale 

Retail  _ 

Retail  g( 


Limited  price  variety  stores 
Retail  Food  Stores  - 


Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 


Personal  Services  . . — 

Laundries  &  dry  cleaners 

Government  - - - 

Federal 

State  and  Local 

Contract  Construction  - 
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—  3.6 

—  2.3 
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13.3 

12.7 

+ 
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6.7 

6.8 
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—12.0 

—13.2 
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9.1 

8.6 
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6.6 

6.4 

+  0.1 

+  1.5 
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6.9 

6.7 

+  3.0 

11.4 

11.2 

10.2 
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+  1.8 

2.7 

2.7 

2.5 

+  8.0 

.  3.8 

3.7 

3.8 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

2.7 

3.3 

3.2 

3.3 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

3.1 

64.7 

64.7 

62.1 

0.4 

27.6 

27.5 

25.1 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

_  18.6 

18.6 

18.0 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.5 

.....189.2 

189.6 

192.1 

— 

0.4 

— 

0.2 

44.1 

43.8 

43.5 

“f" 

0.3 

+ 

0.7 

...  145.1 

145.8 

148.6 

0.7 

0.5 

34.0 

34.1 

36.3 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.3 

.  15.6 

15.4 

15.8 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

1.3 

9.4 

9.6 

10.7 

— 

0.2 

— 

2.1 

25.6 

25.5 

24.9 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.4 

18.6 

18.7 

18.3 

0.1 

— 

0,5 

25.0 

24.6 

23.7 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

1.6 

92.2 

92.2 

91.8 

. 

7.6 

7.5 

6.9 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

1.3 

25.0 

24.7 

25.2 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

1.2 

1,5.0 

14.8 

15.1 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

1.4 

121.9 

121.9 

119.3 

56.5 

56.6 

57.6 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

-f  4.2 
+  10.0 

3.3 
1.5 
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+ 
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2.4 

—  6.3 

—  1.3 
—12.1 
+  2.8 
+  1.6 
+  5.5 
+  0.4 
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—  0.8 
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1.9 


includes  electrical  machinery  ;  transportation  eauipment ;  instruments  ;  and  miscellaneous  manu- 
‘Sfes  feSer  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  petroleum  products. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


APRIL  BLILDII  PERMITS  TOTAL  $20,200,647 


Building  i>enuits  totaling  $20,200,647 
were  issued  by  public  officials  iu  28  North 
('arolina  cities  of  more  thap  10,000  popu¬ 
lation  during  April. 

The  figure  was  nearly  twice  as  high  as 
that  of  March,  when  iHjrmits  totaled  $10,- 
110,265.  It  was  more  than  double  the  build¬ 
ing  figure  of  April,  1952. 

New  housing  authorized  in  April, 
amounting  to  $5,109,201,  included  524  pri¬ 
vate  homes.  46  duplexes,  and  13  apartment 
buildings.  Additions,  alterations  and  re¬ 
pairs  to  both  residential  and  nonresiden- 
tial  buildings  totaled  $1,620,324.  Both  of 
these  items  were  in  about  the  usual 
amount. 

The  month’s  big  building  operations  came 
in  the  nonresidential  field,  in  which  per¬ 
mits  totaled  $13,471,122.  Sixteen  permits 
were  issued  for  construction  of  new  fac- 
toi-y  and  workshop  buildings  estimated  to 


cost  $10.492.114 — or  more  than  half  of  the 
statewide  total  for  April.  Other  nouresi- 
dential  buildings  for  which  permits  were 
issued  included  35  stores  and  mercantile 
structures,  three  schools,  one  institutional 
building  and  eight  office  buildings. 

City  building  totals  reix)rted  for  April 
were :  Albemarle  $129, (K)0,  Asheville  $478,- 
359,  Burlington  $425,315,  Charlotte  $2,912,- 
957.  Concord  $82,640,  Durham  $395,662, 
(lastonia  $299,100,  Goldsboro  $206,300, 
Greensboro  $1,085,653,  Greenville  $157,000, 
Hickory  $147,875,  High  Point  $499,675, 
Lexington  $118,700,  New  Bern  $5,925,  Ral¬ 
eigh  $11,332,625  (including  $10  million 
Westinghouse  plant  permit),  Keidsville 
$67,200.  Rocky  Mount  $319,932,  Salisbury 
$117,290.  Shelby  $141,550,  Statesville  $557,- 
730,  Thomasville  $54,350,  Wilmington  $233,- 
034,  Wilson  $432,775. 


SUMMARY  OF  Bl  ILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


April  1952  and  April  lJ)5tI 


Number  ol  Buildings  |  Estimated  Cost 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

April 

1952 

April 

1953 

Percent. 

Change 

April 

1952 

April 

1953 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL 

1,734 

1,426 

—  17.8 

$9,054,064 

$20,200,647 

-f  123.1 

Rpisifipintifll  hiiildini^.s 

644 

584 

—  9  3 

5,524,537 

2,256,737 

1,272,790 

5,109,201 

13,471,122 

1,620,324 

—  7.5 

-1-496.9 
4-  27.3 

Non -residential  buildings _ 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  

159 

931 

162 

680 

-f  1.9 
—  27.0 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


March  1953  and  April  1953 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

1  Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

IMarch 

1  1953 

April 

1953 

Percent.  | 

Change  | 

March 

1953 

April 

1953 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL . . . . 

.|  1,397 

1,426 

-I-  2.1  1 

$10,110,265 

$20,200,647 

-f  99.8 

Residential  buildines 

.1  551 

584 

-f  6.0  1 

-f  7.3  1 
—  2.2  1 

4,635,994 

4,093,775 

1,380,496 

5,109,201 

13,471,122 

1,620,324 

+  10.2 
-t-229.1 
+  17.4 

Non-residential  buildings _ 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  .. 

-  151 

.  695 

162 

680 

Type  of  April  Building 
Permits  Issued  In  28 
Reporting  Pities 


BUILDINGS  FOB 
WHICH  PERMITS 

TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS  WERE  ISSUED 

New  Family  Dwelling 

Unit  Structures :  No.  Costs 


One-family  houses,  detached  _ 524  ?4, 577, 926 

Two-family  buildings  _  46  332,275 

Three-and  four-family  buildings..  11  171,000 

Apartment  buildings 

without  elevators  _  2  24,000 

Tourist  cabins  . 1  4,000 


TOTAL _ 

New  Nonresidential  Structures: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places 
Churches 


Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries,  and 

other  workshops  _ 

Garages,  commercial  _ _ _ 

Garages,  private  _ 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  .. 

Institutional  buildings  . . . 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  . 

Public  buildings  _ 

Educational  buildings 


Sheds,  poultry  houses,  con¬ 
tractors’  temporary  offices, 

stables,  barns,  etc.  _ 

Stores  and  other 

mercantile  buildings  . . . 


To  nonhousekeeping 


TOTAL.. 


..584 

$5,109,201 

.  3 

$  147,018 

-  7 

513,111 

..  16 

10,492,114 

-  5 

178,075 

..  62 

44,456 

..  4 

61,800 

..  1 

27,000 

..  8 

333,795 

..  2 

133,000 

..  3 

427,800 

-  12 

4,050 

..  35 

1,107,150 

-162  $13,471,122 

s: 

..550 

$  451,199 

..  3 

138,000 

..127 

1,031,125 

.680 

$1,620,324 

SUMMARY  OF  APRIL,  1953  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  1 


i8  NGRTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


—  Totals  of  April,  1952  Iiuluded  for  Coniparison _ 


CITY 


Name 


No.  of 
Bldgs. 


J _ New  Residential  Buildings 

1  Estimated  Cost  |No.  ol  I 


lYear  Ago 


TOTAL  All  CitiesI  1426  |  $5,524,537  $5,109,201 


_  |No.  ol  Family  Units 

Current  MonthlYearAgo  Cnr.Mo. 


Albemarle. 

Asheville _ 

Burlington... . . 

Charlotte _ 

Concord _ 

Durham  . . 

Elizabeth  City _ 

Fayetteville... . . 

Gastonia _ _ 

Goldsboro _ 

Greensboro  . . . 

Greenville _ 

Henderson _ 

Hickory _ 

High  Point _ 

Kinston  _ _ 

Lexington  . . 

New  Bern _ 

Raleigh . . . . 

Keidsville . 

Rocky  Mount  . . 

Salisbury  . . . 

Shelby  _ _ 

Statesville . . 

Thomasville . . 

Wilmington _ 

Wilson . . ; 

Winston-Salem _ 


21 

43 

77 
248 

13 

174 

X 

X 

16 

36 

126 

13 

X 

27 

86 

X 

18 

15 

128 

13 

78 
41 
11 
43 
13 

134 

52 

X 


57.900 

130,065 

167.350 
962,184 

34.900 
191,435 

X 

103,300 

162,700 

79,000 

334,100 

71.300 

33.700 
47,150 

180,550 

278.350 

59.300 
59,300 

644.500 
53,550 

350,826 

693.500 
32,000 
50,000 

28.700 
39,000 

89.700 
590,177 


120,000 

180,212 

201,000 

1,233,136 

77,400 

234,000 

X 

145,600 

92,700 

557.800 
135,000 

X 

81,250 

274.800 

X 

52,600 

1,680 

783.300 
58,900 

177,929 

60,225 

55,500 

102.300 
28,550 
93,816 

361,500 

X 


805 


665 


11 

17 

26 

115 

6 

22 

X 

26 

26 

9 

63 
6 
5 
9 

35 

33 

15 

5 

64 
11 
37 

115 

6 
6 
9 
7 

13 

108 


18 

15 

35 

137 

7 

28 

X 

X 

11 

15 

99 

13 

X 

8 
31 
X 

7 

4 

104 

8 
17 
10 

7 

13 

9 

9 

60 

X 


NewNonResiden(lalBldgs.|Addi>ns,Altera’nsRepalrl  All  Construction 

Estimated  Cost  |  Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

^  ear  Ap:o  Current  Mo. |  Year  Apo  Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago  Current  Mo. 

$2,256,737  $13,471,122  |  $1,272,790  $1,620,324 

$9,054,064  $20,200,647 

-0-  4,000 

32,975  24,200 

407,130  200,065 

720,732  1,033,823 

1,600  650 

13,900  12,183 

15,400  5,000 

75,048  273,947 

16,730  24,250 

200,977  645,998 

9,250  4,590 

227,311  149,479 

73,300  129,000 

238,088  478,359 

591.210  425,315 

1,883,893  2,912,957 

45,750  82,640 

432,646  395,662 

21.500 
156,450 

20,000 

76.900 
28,000 
15,200 
13,800 
76,630 

110,250 

-0- 

8,000 

186,200 

200 

3,610 

15.900 

11.500 
825 

31,050 

12,680 

47,600 

244.105 


X 

100,500 

7,050 

496,548 

22,000 

X 

48,850 

201,045 

X 

36.300 

1,000 

10,504,950 

4,300 

91,853 

19,425 

85,700 

426,900 

25,600 

74,880 

49.300 

X 


21,320 

26,995 

28,400 

107,229 

-0- 

11,325 

201,400 

27,430 

31,360 

475 

9,075 

51,387 

2,000 

60,700 

21,560 

2,450 

1,050 

350 

47,394 

18,750 

57,424 


X 

53,000 

106,550 

31,305 

-0- 

X 

17,775 

23,830 

X 

29,800 
3,245 
44,375 
4,000 
50,150 
37,640 
350 
28,530 
200 
64,335 
21,975 

X 


146,120 

346,145 

127,400 

518,229 

99,300 

60,225 

262,350 

284,610 

419.960 
59,775 
76,375 

882,087 

55,750 

415,136 

730.960 
45,950 
51,875 
60,100 
99,074 

156,050 

891,706 


X 

299,100 

206,300 

1,085,653 

157,000 

147,875 

499,676 

X 

118,700 
5,925 
11,332,625 
67,200 
319,932 
117,290 
141,550 
557,730 
54,350 
233,034 
432,775 

X 
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MAY  BUILDING  PERMITS  TOTAL  $10,523,774 


Type  of  May  Building  Permits 
Issued  in  28  Reporting  Cities 

BUILDINGS  FOB 
WHICH  PERMITS 
WERE  ISSUED 


Type  of  Buil<linj;s  No.  Costs 

New  Family  Dwelling 
Unit  Structures : 

t)ne-family  houses,  detached  _ 508  $4,349,969 

One- family  houses, 

semidetached  and  row  . G  41,400 

Two-lamily  buildings  . 45  388,935 

Three-and  four-family  buildings  ..  3  38,000 

Apartment  buildings 

without  elevators  — . . 2  111,500 

Other  nonhousekeeping 

residential  structures _ _  1  89,978 


TOTAL _ 565  $5,019,782 

New  Nonresidential  Structures: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places  5  $  84,000 

Churches  _ _ — .  6  227,600 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  and  other  workshops  10  403,295 

Garages,  commercial _  4  34,700 

Garages,  private  _ 54  31,930 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _  13  178,066 

Institutional  buildings  . 2  644,450 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  -  11  144,700 

Public  works  and  utilities  _  5  15,200 

Educational  buildings  _ _ 2  489,493 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors'  temporary  offices, 

stables,  barns,  etc.  _ _ 9  4,790 

All  other  nonresidential  _  18  157,221 


TOTAL _ _ 183  $3,669,845 

Additions,  Alterations  and  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  _ 725  $  591,287 

To  nonhousekeeping  residential 

buildings  _  4  152,210 

To  nonresidential  buildings  — . 148  1,090,650 


TOTAL _ _ 877  $1,834,147 


Building  permits  totaling  .?10,523,774 
were  issued  by  public  officials  in  26  North 
Ciirolina  cities  of  more  than  10,060  i)opu- 
lation  during  May. 

The  May  figure  was  only  a  little  more 
than  half  as  large  as  that  for  April. 

About  half  of  the  May  figure  w’as  for 
new  housing.  The  $5,019,782  for  new  resi¬ 
dential  building  authorized  during  May  in¬ 
cluded  508  private  dwellings,  45  duplexes 
iind  12  apartment  buildings.  These  provide 
a  total  of  641  family  dwellings. 

New  nonresidential  building  permits 
totaled  .$3,669,845  in  May.  These  included 
10  factory  buildings,  11  office  buildings,  two 
schools,  two  institutional  buildings,  five 
public  utility  structures,  five  amusement 
buildings,  six  churches,  four  commercial 


and  54  private  garages,  13  service  stations 
and  27  unclassified  buildings. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to  both 
residential  and  nonresidential  buildings 
totaled  $1,834,147  during  the  month. 

May  city  totals  were  :  Albemarle  $42,800, 
Asheville  $227,086,  Burlington  $443,599, 
Charlotte  $2,106,470,  Concord  $196,400, 
Durham  $660,837,  Fayetteville  $111,400, 
Gastonia  $392,100,  Goldsboro  $106,750, 
Greensboro  $1,128,655,  Greenville  $221,200, 
Hickory  $157,315,  High  Point  $780,951, 
Kinston  $819,900,  Lexington  .$56,200,  New 
Bern  $175,205,  Raleigh  $1,018,400,  Reids- 
ville  $51,000,  Rocky  Mount  $376,391, 
Salisbury  $170,443.  Shelby  $26,900,  States¬ 
ville  $164,110.  Thomasville  $71,000,  Wil¬ 
mington  ,$294,293,  Wilson  $155,025,  Winston- 
Salem  $569,344, 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  24  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

May  *  1953  and  April  1953 


Number  o(  BuilUiui;s 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CON.STRUCTION 

May 

1953 

April 

1953 

Percent. 

Change 

May 

1953 

April 

1953 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  . . . . - . . 

1,414 

1,452 

—  2.6 

$9,134,530 

$20,248,172 

—  54.9 

497 

589 

—  15.6 

4,426,782 

2,961,095 

1,746,653 

5,135,701 

13,477,122 

1,635,349 

—  13.8 

—  78.0 
+  6.8 

Non-residential  buildings  . . . 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

156 

761 

164 

699 

—  4.9 

-I-  8.9 

Reports  for  Elizabeth  City,  Henderson,  Kinston,  and  Winston-Salem  not  available. 


SUMMARY'  OF  BUIIAHNG  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  26  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

May  *  1953  and  May  19,52 


Number  of  Buildiugs  Estimated  Cost 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

May 

1953 

May 

1952 

Percent. 

Change 

May 

1953 

May 

1952 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL 

1,625 

1,609 

-f  1.0 

$10,523,774 

$8,135,168 

-f  29.4 

Kesidential  buildings . - 

565 

569 

—  0.7 

5,019,782 

3,669,845 

1,834,147 

4,524,346 

2,499,576 

1,111,246 

-t-  11.0 
-f  46.8 
-t-  65.1 

Non-residential  buildings _ 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  

183 

877 

136 

904 

-t-  34.6 
—  3.0 

*  Reports  for  Elizabeth  City  and  Henderson  not  available. 


SUMMARY'  OF  MAY  1953  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

Totals  of  May  1952  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

Name 

New  Residential  Buildings 

NewNonKesldentialBldgs.lAddi’us.Altera’ns  Repair 

Ail  Constrnction 

No.  ol 

Estimated  Cost  |No.  ol  Family  Units 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Bldgs. 

Year  Ago  Current  Month|Year  Ago  Cnr.Mo. 

Year  Ago  Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago  Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago  Current  Mo. 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

1625 

$4,589,536  $5,019,782  |  592  641 

$2,647,736  $3,669,845 

$1,125,696  $1,834,147 

$8,362,968  $10,523,774 

Albemarle _ 

Asheville -  - 

Burlington -  - 

Charlotte . . 

Concord . . 

Durham  _.  - 

Elizabeth  City - 

Fayetteville  . . 

Gastonia _ 

Goldsboro  .  . . 

Greensboro  . . 

Greenville _ 

Henderson _ 

Hickory . . 

High  Point . 

Kinston  _ _ _ 

Lexington . . 

New  Bern 

Raleigh  _ 

Reidsvllle  . 

Rocky  Mount 

Salisbury _ 

Shelby  _ 

Statesville  . 

Thomasville 

Wilmington 

Wilson  ....  --  - 

Winston-Salem  . 

8 

63 

51 

219 

15 

179 

X 

44 

35 

26 

135 

18 

X 

26 

128 

43 

14 

22 

96 

10 

78 

46 

11 

23 

6 

140 

21 

168 

46,800  42,500 

96.200  187,710 

114,800  64,050 

922,020  1,030,708 

32.500  41,000 

280,461  196,100 

15.200  X 

391,550  41,400 

84,000  263,400 

80.200  93,000 

360,000  632,250 

83,000  181,700 

49,990  X 

68,000  40,000 

305,750  504,026 

131,000  151,500 

71.500  39,450 

20,790  78,875 

339,000  398,500 

74,300  43,000 

133,375  54,135 

83,220  117,978 

46.500  9,000 

29.500  110,000 

37,000  26,000 

59,000  117,500 

226,100  114,500 

407,730  441,500 

8  10 

15  18 

21  11 

125  125 

6  5 

32  21 

5  X 

X  6 

11  31 

12  14 

60  85 

12  22 

7  X 

12  7 

47  76 

13  19 

10  6 

5  11 

42  34 

9  9 

20  9 

9  5 

11  2 

5  11 

8  3 

6  12 

24  21 

57  68 

23.500  0 

133.350  4,500 

36,042  351,481 

.■)34,750  421,896 

86.500  150,200 

82,867  326,803 

10.800  X 

22,250  40,000 

0  128,700 

1,750  8,000 

94,320  410,040 

46,000  39,500 

137,360  X 

600  50,000 

89,675  237,800 

6.000  647,700 

0  13,400 

0  90,350 

604,950  406,800 

51.800  0 

59,340  131,275 

9,450  18,200 

220.000  9,500 

43,000  45,100 

3,850  37,000 

1  03,438  6,950 

201.350  33,600 

44,794  61,050 

6,300  300 

27,767  34,876 

25,425  28,068 

200,614  653,866 

9,650  5,200 

219,569  137,934 

7,550  X 

26,680  30,000 

44,420  0 

50,850  5,750 

49,715  86,365 

0  0 

6,900  X 

24,825  67,315 

50,140  39,125 

16,400  20,700 

700  3,350 

3,935  5,980 

75.700  213,100 

1,150  8,000 

56,863  190,981 

41,411  34,265 

14,600  8,400 

2,800  9,010 

0  8,000 

62,876  169,843 

34.700  6,925 

64,170  66,794 

76,600  42,800 

257,317  227,086 

176,267  443,599 

1,657,384  2,106,470 

128,650  196,400 

582,897  660,837 

33,550  X 

440,480  111,400 

128,420  392,100 

132,800  106,750 

504,035  1,128,655 

129,000  221,200 

194.250  X 

93,425  157,315 

445,565  780,951 

153,400  819,900 

72,200  56,200 

24,725  175,205 

1,019,650  1,018,400 

127.250  51.000 

249,578  376,391 

134,081  170,443 

281,100  26,900 

75,300  164,110 

40,850  71,000 

225,300  294,293 

462,200  155,025 

516,694  569,344 

X— Information  not  available 
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President  Calls  For  More 
Job  Safety  Efforts 

President  Eisenhower  has  called  upon 
Secretary  of  Labor  Martin  P.  Durkin  to 
intensify  the  work  of  the  President’s  Con¬ 
ference  on  Occupational  Safety,  a  volun¬ 
tary  organization  of  top  leaders  from 
American  business,  labor,  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  education.  State  and  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  and  private  safety  groups  devoted  to 
reducing  accidents  in  the  nation’s  work¬ 
places. 

“An  annual  toll  of  15,000  deaths  and 
2,000,000  injuries  occurring  in  the  course 
of  employment  is  an  economic  and  social 
waste  we  cannot  afford.  Such  injuries 
mean  a  loss  to  the  worker  in  health  and 
earning  power,  to  the  employer  in  lower 
production  and  higher  operating  costs,  and 
to  the  nation  in  manpower  skills.  Manage¬ 
ment,  labor  and  public  and  private  agen¬ 
cies  share  an  obligation  to  safeguard  their 
fellow  citizens  employed  in  the  workplaces 
of  the  nation.  It  is  appropriate  that  the 
Federal  government  provide  a  means  of 
bringing  together  these  vast  resources  to 
curb  accidents  to  workers,”  the  President 
wrote. 

The  Chief  Executive  also  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  states  having  basic  authority 
over  the  health  and  safety  of  workers, 
“will  be  stimulated  to  quicken  and  extend 
similar  endeavors.” 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  serve  as 
General  Chairman  of  the  Conference,  Vin¬ 
cent  P.  Ahearn.  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Sand  and  Gravel  Association,  as 
its  Executive  Director,  and  William  L. 
Connolly,  Director  of  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Bureau  of  Lalmr  Standards,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Conference  Coordinating 
Committee.  Commissioner  Forrest  H. 
Shuford  is  a  member  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee,  which  will  meet  in  Washington 
on  July  28  to  discuss  Conference  plans. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  President’s  letter, 
Mr.  Durkin  said : 

“I  am  glad  to  intensify  the  work  of  this 
typically  American  institution  which  under 
the  President’s  sponsorship  mobilizes  the 
voluntary  resources  of  the  nation  to  save 
human  lives  and  limbs  in  industry.  Since 
its  organization,  this  Conference  has  played 
an  important  part  in  reducing  injury  fre- 
(piency  rates  throughout  the  country.  It 
has  stimulated  the  calling  of  some  20 
Governors’  Conferences,  many  of  whose 
safety  proposals  are  embodied  in  their  laws 
or  practices  today.  I  hope  we  may  now 
make  even  more  progress.” 


Earnings  and  Hours 

in  North  Carolina  Industries 

I'riJiii  r>i  V  i.oxv./iN  \jr  ox/i 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

May  1953  Compared  with  April  1953 

At.  VVkIy 

INDUSTRIES  Earn. 

«  * 

Net  At.  Hrly 
Chg.  Earns. 

Net 

Chg. 

At.  Hrs. 
Worked 
Per  Wk. 

Net 

Chg. 

Manufactul’ing  _ _ _ _ _ 

$48.59 

+  .37 

$1.23 

No  chg 

39.5 

+  .3 

Durable  Goods  . - . . . - 

47.08 

—  .34 

1.14 

No  chg 

41.3 

—  .3 

Nondurable  Goods  - 

Nonmanufacturing  * 

49.5.3 

+1.15 

1.27 

+  .01 

39.0 

+  .6 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  - _ _ 

04.00 

No  chg 

1.60 

No  chg 

40.0 

No  chg 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  . . . 

58.23 

+  .57 

1.37 

+  .01 

42.5 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

53.71 

+2.37 

1.31 

+  .02 

41.0 

+1.2 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products 

42.62 

+  .82 

1.01 

+  .01 

42.2 

+  -I 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

41.80 

+  .81 

1.00 

+  .01 

41.8 

+  ■‘i 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _ 

47.38 

+2.13 

1.03 

+  .02 

46.0 

+1.2 

Wooden  Containers  _ _ 

42.34 

—2.71 

.96 

—  ,05 

44.1 

—  .5 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products  . 

48.84 

+  1.00 

1.16 

+  .01 

42.1 

+  -5 

HH  Furn..  Matt.  &  Bedsprings  _ 

48.49 

+  .99 

1.16 

+  .01 

41.8 

+  -5 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products _ 

45.79 

+  1.06 

1.08 

+  .01 

42.4 

+  .6 

Other  Durable  Goods '  .  . 

47.80 

—12.39 

1.41 

—  .03 

.33.9 

—7.9 

No}idurahlc  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  . - . . 

48.76 

+  1.01 

1.26 

No  chg 

38.7 

+  -8 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ _ 

44.00 

+1.02 

1.14 

No  chg 

38.6 

+  .9 

Broad  AVoven  Fabrics  _ _ 

53.06 

+1.45 

1,31 

No  chg 

40.5 

+1.1 

Knitting  Mills  . . . 

46.15 

+  .52 

1.30 

No  chg 

35.5 

+  -4 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

54.16 

—  .77 

1.53 

No  chg 

35.4 

—  .5 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

39.22 

—1.48 

1.14 

+  .01 

34.4 

+1.0 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products.. 

38.71 

+  .31 

.99 

—  .01 

39.1 

+  *7 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  . . . 

36.75 

+  -1^ 

.94 

—  .01 

39.1 

+  .6 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  — . . 

43.55 

+  .40 

1.02 

No  chg 

42.7 

+  -4 

Bakery  Products  _ _ _ 

47.51 

+  .98 

1.11 

+  .01 

42.8 

+  .5 

Beverage  Industries  . . . .  . 

45.21 

+  .09 

.94 

No  chg 

48.1 

+  -1 

Tobacco  Manufactures  . . . 

50.40 

—  .34 

1.40 

+  .01 

36.0 

—  .5 

Cigarettes  _  _ - - - 

52.95 

—1.29 

1.50 

+  .01 

35.3 

—1.1 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants 

43.92 

+  .72 

1.20 

+  .01 

36.6 

+  .3 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  . . . . 

75.34 

—1.03 

1.72 

No  chg 

43.8 

—  .6 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd  Mills _ 

88.59 

—1.18 

1.96 

No  chg 

45.2 

—  .6 

Prt..  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  _ 

69.92 

+  .71 

1.77 

No  chg 

39.5 

+  .4 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ 

54.65 

+  .-ll 

1.32 

+  .06 

41.4 

—1.6 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  “  _ 

55.44 

+  .11 

1..32 

—  .01 

42.0 

+  -4 

Nonmanufacttmng 

Mining  _  _ _  _ 

54.64 

+  .70 

1.17 

+  .02 

46.7 

_  2 

Non-metallic  mining  . . . 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  * 
Transportation  (except  R.  R.)  * 

54.64 

+  .70 

1.17 

+  .02 

46.7 

_  2 

Public  Utilities  _ _ 

58.65 

+  .39 

1.50 

+  .01 

39.1 

No  chg 

Trade  _  _ 

48.20 

+  .29 

1.17 

+  .01 

41.2 

—  .1 

Wholesale  . . . 

60.92 

+  .15 

1.42 

+  .01 

42.9 

—  .2 

Retail  **♦  _ _ 

43.96 

+  .41 

1.08 

+  .01 

40.7 

No  chg 

Retail  general  merchandise  . . 

26.36 

+  .10 

.78 

+  .01 

33.8 

—  .3 

Department  stores  _ _ 

27..56 

+  .01 

.83 

+  .01 

33.2 

—  .4 

Limited  price  variety  stores  . 

16.05 

—  .36 

.59 

+  .01 

27.2 

—1.1 

Itetail  Food  Stores  . . . 

44.40 

+  1.33 

1.11 

No  chg 

40.0 

+1.2 

Grocery  stores  _ 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  .. 
Service  * 

39.80 
.  65.02 

+1.81 

+1.70 

1.07 

No  chg 
No  H  ours 

37.2 

Reported 

+1.7 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  . . 

Personal  Services  * 

22.85 

+  .26 

.50 

—  .01 

45.7 

+1.4 

Laundries  &  dry  cleaners  _ 

• 

Government  * 

Contract  Construction  * 

28.27 

+  .55 

.67 

+  .01 

42.2 

+  -2 

•Data  not  available. 

••Preliminary. 

•••Excludes  Eating  &  Drinking  Places. 

'  Includes  transportation ;  electrical  machinery ;  instruments  ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 

“  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  petroleum  products. 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OP  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Eabor  ii^tatistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


May  1953  Compared  with  April  1953 


INDUSTRY 


Net  Percent  Change 
♦*  Change  From 

From 

May  April  May  Apr.’63  Apr.’53  May’62 

1953  1953  1952  To  To  To 

May’53  May’53  May’53 


(In  thousands  of  employees) 


Nonagricultural  Employment  _ 986.4 

Manufacturing . . 432.0 

Durable  Goods  _ 111.5 

Nondurable  Goods _ _ 320.5 

Nonmanufacturing  . 554.4 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  . . 2.3 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  _  7.0 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  . . 4.1 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products _ _  41.2 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills _  29.7 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc. _  5.7 

Wooden  Containers _ _ — . .  2.7 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products . .  34.1 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedsprings -  31.2 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products -  7.2 

Other  Durable  Goods  * - 15.6 


Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products _ ... - 231.9 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  - - -  57.5 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics - 102.8 

Knitting  Mills _ _ 58.1 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery -  22.1 

Seamless  Hosiery  - 27.1 

.\pparel  &  Other  Finished  Products -  16.3 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments -  8.5 

Food  c&  Kindred  Products - - 21.5 

Bakery  Products  _ 5.8 

Beverage  Industries  - 4.2 

Tobacco  Manufactures - - 21.6 

Cigarettes  - 13-2 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants - -  5.9 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  - 9.1 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd  Mills  -  6.7 

ITt.,  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries - - 6.9 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products -  10.5 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  “ -  2.7 


986.0 

968.4 

-f  0.4 

+  1.9 

433.8 

417.0 

—  1.8 

—  0.4 

4-  3.6 

112.3 

108.5 

—  0.8 

—  0.7 

+  2.8 

321.5 

308.5 

—  1.0 

—  0.3 

+  3.9 

552.2 

551.4 

+  2.2 

-f  0.4 

+  0.5 

2.3 

2.4 

—  4.2 

7.1 

7.4 

—  0.1 

—  1.4 

—  5.4 

3.9 

3.7 

+  0.2 

-f  5.1 

+10.8 

41.8 

42.6 

—  0.6 

—  1.4 

—  3.3 

30.3 

31.1 

—  0.6 

—  2.0 

—  4.5 

5.7 

5.3 

+  7.5 

2.8 

3.0 

—  0.1 

—  3.6 

—10.0 

34.1 

31.5 

+  8.3 

31.2 

28.7 

+  8.7 

7.4 

7.1 

—  0.2 

—  2.7 

+  1.4 

15.7 

13.8 

—  0.1 

—  0.6 

+13.0 

232.2 

223.7 

—  0.3 

—  0.1 

+  3.7 

57.7 

56.9 

—  0.2 

—  0.3 

“h 

102.7 

100.3 

+  0.1 

+  0.1 

+  2.5 

58.3 

55.3 

—  0.2 

—  0.3 

+  5.1 

21.8 

22.3 

+  0.3 

+  1.4 

—  0.9 

27.6 

25.1 

—  0.5 

—  1.8 

+  8.0 

16.3 

14.7 

+10.9 

8.5 

7.7 

+10.4 

21.1 

21.1 

+  0.4 

+  1.9 

+  1.9 

5.7 

5.7 

+  0.1 

+  1.8 

+  1.8 

4.2 

4.1 

+  2.4 

21.7 

22.0 

—  0.1 

—  0.5 

—  1.8 

13.3 

12.8 

—  0.1 

—  0.8 

+  3.1 

5.9 

6.5 

—  9.2 

9.2 

8.6 

—  0.1 

—  1.1 

+  5.8 

6.7 

6.4 

+  4.7 

6.9 

6.6 

+  4.5 

11.4 

9.2 

—  0.9 

—  7.9 

+14.1 

2.7 

2.6 

. 

+  3.8 

Nonmnnufacturiny 


Mining  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Non-metallic  mining  - - 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  . 
Transportation  (except  R.  R.)  . . 

Public  Utilities . — - - 

Trade  . . . — - - - - 

Wholesale  - . . . . . - . 

Retail  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Retail  general  merchandise  ..... 

Department  stores  . . - 

Limited  price  variety  stores 

Retail  Food  Stores  . ~ 

Grocery  stores  - 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  . 

Service  - - - 

Hotels  &  Rooming  IloU.ses  . . . 

Personal  Services  — . — . 

Laundries  &  dry  cleaners  - 

Government  _ - 

Contract  Construction  - - 


_  3.9 

_  3.4 

. .  64.6 

_  27.5 

_  18.5 

_ 189.7 

....  43.6 

_ 146.1 

_  34.1 

_  15.4 

9.5 

_  25.8 

_  18.9 

_  24.9 
...  93.1 
......  7.6 

_  _  25.4 
....  15.2 

121.4 
.  56.8 


3.8  3.8 

3.3  3.3 

64.5  62.1 

27.5  25.3 

18.5  18.1 

189.0  189.0 

43.7  43.1 

145.3  145.9 

34.1  33.8 

15.7  15.5 

9.4  9.2 

25.6  25.2 

18.6  18.5 

25.0  23.7 

92.1  93.3 

7.6  7.2 

25.0  25.6 

15.0  15.3 

121.4  119.9 

56.4  59.6 


+  0.1 
+  0.1 
+  0.1 


+  0.7 
—  0.1 
+  0.8 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 


0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

1.0 


0.4 

0.2 


+  0.4 


+ 

2.6 

+ 

2.6 

+ 

3.0 

+ 

3.0 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

4.0 

+ 

8.7 

+ 

2.2 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

0.4 

— 

0.2 

+ 

1.2 

+ 

0.6 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.9 

— 

1.9 

0.6 

+ 

1.1 

+ 

3.3 

+ 

0.8 

+ 

2.4 

+ 

1.6 

+ 

2.2 

— 

0.4 

+ 

5.1 

+ 

1.1 

0.2 

+ 

5.6 

+ 

1.6 

0.8 

+ 

1.3 

— 

0.7 

+ 

1.3 

+ 

0.7 

— 

4.7 

♦  *  I?r6liminciry  .  •  * . 

'  Includes  electrical  machinery;  transportation  equipment, 


instruments  ;  and  miscellaneous  manu¬ 


facturing  industries. 

’  Includes  leather  and  leather  products 


rubber  products,  and  petroleum  products. 


Employment  in  State  Shows 
Little  Change  During  May 

Non-farm  employment  held  firm  in  North 
Carolina  during  May  at  986,400. 

The  employment  change  from  April  to 
May  was  insignificantly  small.  However, 
the  May  job  level  was  1.9  per  cent  above 
the  total  of  May,  1952.  The  employment 
gain  over  the  last  12  months  totaled  18,000. 

Largest  employment  gain  during  May 
was  reiwrted  by  personal  services  indust¬ 
ries.  in  which  the  job  total  increased  about 
1,000.  Increases  of  400  were  reported  by 
food  products  firms,  200  by  fabricated 
metals,  800  by  retail  trade  establishments 
and  400  by  contract  construction  firms. 

The  largest  decrease  was  a  drop  of  900 
in  the  seasonal  chemicals  industry.  De¬ 
creases  of  600  were  reported  by  lumber  and 
timber  products  firms,  200  by  stone,  clay 
and  glass  products,  300  by  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry,  and  100  each  by  a  number  of 
smaller  industries. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  the  State’s 
432,000  factory  workers  remained  un¬ 
changed  at  $1.23.  The  average  workweek 
increased  fractionally  to  39.5  hours.  Week¬ 
ly  earnings  of  factory  workers,  which 
averaged  $48.59  during  May,  also  increased 
fractionally. 

The  only  noticeable  increase  in  average 
hourly  earnings  during  May  was  reported 
by  chemical  firms,  in  which  the  average 
increased  six  cents  to  $1.32  an  hour. 

The  average  workweek  increased  frac¬ 
tionally  in  a  majority  of  industries.  Gen¬ 
erally,  the  workweek  was  slightly  longer 
in  most  manufacturing  industries  and 
shorter  in  non-manufacturing  lines. 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  87  establishments  were  in- 
si)ected  by  the  Labor  Department’s  wage 
and  hour  investigators  during  May  to  de¬ 
termine  compliance  with  the  Federal  Wage 
and  Hour  Law. 

Violations  were  found  as  follows ; 

Provisions  Establishments 

of  Law  in  Violation 


Minimum  Wage 

and/or  Overtime  - 44 

Child  Labor  . . 2 

Record-keeping  requirements  -  27 


Forty-one  of  the  87  establishments  in¬ 
spected'  during  May  were  in  compliance 
with  the  basic  provisions  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Law.  However,  27  of  these  were  fail¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  required  employee  and  pay¬ 
roll  records. 

Back  wages  totaling  $10,772.84  were  paid 
to  129  North  Carolina  wmrkers  during  May, 
following  disclosure  of  minimum  wage  or 
overtime  violations.  The  payments  were 
made  by  42  establishments. 

Six  investigations  w'ere  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  compliance  with  the  Federal  Public 
Contracts  Act,  concurrently  with  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Investigations. 
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AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD 

IN  SEVEN  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

June  1953 


FOOD  AND  UNIT 

Ashe¬ 

ville 

Char¬ 

lotte 

Greens¬ 

boro 

Green¬ 

ville 

Raleigh 

Salis  - 
bury 

W'ilniing  - 
ton 

CFKEALS  &  BAKERY  PRODUCTS 
Cereals : 

Finiir.  5  lbs.  _  $.565 

$.505 

$.542 

$.450 

$.511 

$.505 

$.540 

Corn  flakes,  11  oz . — 

.200 

.192 

.200 

.198 

.207 

.212 

.189 

.090 

.094 

.099 

.079 

.097 

.099 

.084 

.233 

.230 

.  233 

.191 

.236 

.246 

.227 

Rolled  oats,  20  oz . . 

.183 

.188 

.185 

.178 

.185 

.191 

.184 

Bakerv  nroducls: 

Bread,  1  lb . 

.156 

.163 

.154 

.150 

.157 

.165 

.157 

Vanilla  cookies,  1  lb . 

.463 

.357 

.410 

.417 

.431 

.441 

.452 

.MEATS: 

Beef: 

.884 

.787 

.866 

.818 

.838 

.805 

.877 

Rib  roast,  1  lb.  -  -  -- 

.668 

.655 

.635 

.606 

.644 

.542 

.679 

Chuck  roast,  1  lb.  - 

.497 

.567 

.500 

.484 

.479 

.483 

.488 

Frankfurters,  1  lb.  . . 

.528 

.530 

.550 

.508 

.535 

.530 

.527 

Hamburgers,  1  lb.  . . - 

.411 

.436 

.471 

.435 

.429 

.486 

.458 

Vpsil: 

Cutlets,  1  ib - -  —  - 

.899 

.953 

1.023 

.927 

.931 

.868 

.977 

Pork: 

Chops,  1  lb.  -  - . .  - 

.750 

.743 

.792 

.790 

.795 

.'<’68 

.769 

Bacon^  sliced,  1  lb . . 

.826 

.811 

.900 

.867 

.810 

.740 

.875 

Ham,  whole,  1  lb .  ■  - 

.719 

.672 

.746 

.729 

.725 

.734 

.723 

Salt  pork,  1  lb - - 

.433 

.391 

.408 

.425 

.409 

.400 

.458 

Lamb: 

Leg,  1  lb.  - 

.810 

.850 

.876 

.852 

.851 

.741 

.877 

Ponltry: 

Fryers,  dr.  &  drawn,  lb. 

.494 

.499 

.512 

.468 

.509 

.510 

.507 

Fish: 

Fish,  1  lb.  _ _ - . 

.392 

.389 

.393 

.380 

.420 

.417 

.590 

Pink  Salmon,  No.  1  can  - 

.513 

.457 

.535 

.512 

.623 

.457 

.547 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS: 

Butter,  1  lb.  _ 

.796 

.826 

.803 

.786 

.827 

.826 

.799 

Cheese,  1  lb. .  . 

.643 

.632 

.592 

.523 

.581 

.597 

.559 

Milk,  fresh  (groc.),  qt.  - 

.252 

.253 

.260 

.255 

.244 

.257 

.254 

Ice  Cream,  bulk,  pt.  - 

.314 

.310 

.305 

.304 

.276 

.286 

.330 

Milk,  evaporated. 

141/2  oz.  can . — 

.140 

.148 

.136 

.141 

.146 

,152 

.144 

Eggs,  fresh,  doz - - 

.684 

.651 

.688 

.635 

.669 

.642 

.668 

FRUITS  &  VEGETABLES: 

Fresh: 

Apples,  1  lb.  — . . . 

.172 

.196 

.204 

.182 

,175 

.183 

.193 

Bananas,  1  lb.  - - — .  — 

.133 

.136 

.143 

.133 

.137 

.141 

.143 

Oranges,  1  doz.  - 

.414 

.423 

.474 

.379 

.446 

.435 

.450 

String  Beans,  1  lb.  - 

.201 

.200 

.202 

.199 

.211 

.223 

.175 

Cabbage,  1  lb - - 

.080 

.087 

.084 

.083 

.085 

.084 

.073 

Carrots,  1  bu.  _ - 

.139 

.136 

.145 

.123 

.144 

.149 

.140 

Lettuce,  No.  60  head  . — - 

.132 

.155 

.145 

.157 

.150 

.158 

.151 

Onions,  1  lb.  _ =  — 

.086 

.086 

.086 

.072 

.084 

.082 

.090 

Potatoes,  15  lbs.  ..  - 

.658 

.638 

.823 

.583 

.685 

.800 

.699 

Spinach,  1  lb.  - 

.188 

.208 

.100 

.190 

-  -- 

Sweet  potatoes,  1  lb - - 

.189 

.169 

.174 

.167 

.163 

.156 

.147 

Tomatoes,  carton  - 

.284 

.319 

.311 

.336 

.300 

.308 

.303 

Canned : 

Peaches,  No.  2Vz  can  . . 

.340 

.339 

.363 

.340 

.337 

.340 

.342 

Pineapple,  No.  2%  can  _ 

.374 

.334 

.382 

.222 

.368 

.420 

.364 

(/lorn.  No.  2  can  - 

.228 

.228 

.226 

.250 

.236 

.263 

.235 

Peas,  No.  2  can  —  - . 

.243 

.200 

.253 

.271 

.236 

.261 

.234 

Tomatoes,  No.  2  can  - 

.166 

.159 

.154 

.137 

.150 

.189 

.156 

Baby  Pood,  3%  oz . . 

.102 

.102 

.104 

.102 

.104 

.107 

.104 

Dried: 

Prunes,  1  lb.  . . - . — 

.297 

.284 

.299 

.287 

.307 

.294 

.288 

Navy  Beans,  1  lb. - 

.162 

.164 

.168 

.159 

.175 

.170 

.167 

BEVERAGES: 

Coffee,  1  lb.  _ _ _ 

.899 

.921 

.905 

.920 

.903 

.926 

.904 

Cola  Drink,  1  carton  _ 

.242 

.239 

.241 

.236 

.240 

.246 

.  244 

FATS  &  OILS: 

Lard,  1  lb . . . . 

.169 

.175 

.170 

.165 

.177 

.184 

.167 

Shortening,  1  lb - - 

.283 

.283 

.311 

.306 

.274 

.253 

.309 

Salad  Dress.,  1  pt.  _ 

.371 

.347 

.362 

.344 

.352 

.365 

.346 

Margarine,  colored,  1  lb.  — . 

.286 

.298 

.309 

.288 

.247 

.313 

.268 

SUttAR  &  SWEETS: 

Sugar,  1  lb . . . . 

.104 

.102 

.105 

.102 

.104 

.105 

.102 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

Toilet  soap,  1  cake  . . 

.084 

.088 

.084 

.085 

.087 

.094 

.086 

Laundry  soap,  1  cake _ 

.083 

.085 

.085 

.080 

.085 

.090 

.085 

Laundry  powder,  24  oz.  _ 

.307 

.307 

.321 

.308 

.394 

.378 

.384 

Broom  .  .  . 

1.368 

1,237 

1.257 

1.257 

1.235 

1.296 

1.082 

Toilet  paper,  650  sheets  _ 

.088 

.084 

.084 

.087 

.088 

.115 

.094 

Cost  of  Market  Basket  _ 

$22,421 

$22,018 

$22,888 

$21,640 

$22,334 

$22,400 

$22,636 

Cost  of  Mkt.  Basket,  March  1953 

21.740 

21.754 

22.194 

22.479 

22.175 

22.360 

22.137 

Per  cent  change  . . 

-f3.1 

-t-1.2 

-f-3.1 

—3.7 

-1-0.7 

-t-0.2 

-1-2.3 

Cost  of  Mkt.  Basket,  June  1952  „ 

22.849 

23.606 

23.354 

23.466 

23.188 

23.013 

23.108 

Per  cent  change  . . 

—1.9 

—6.7 

-2.0 

—7.8 

—3.7 

—2.7 

—2.1 

Prepared  by— Division  of  Statistics,  NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


Food  Prices  In  State  Show 
Drop  of  3.8  Per  Cent  Dur¬ 
ing  Last  12  Months 

Market  Basket  Cost  Decreases  In 
All  Seven  North  Carolina  Cities 
Surveyed  by  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor 

Hetiiil  food  prices  dropped  an  averase  of 
.‘!.S  per  cent  in  seven  North  Carolina  cities 
between  .Time  15.  1952  and  .June  15,  195.3. 

(^o.st  of  a  market  basket  containing  54 
stand!! rd  food  items  dropped  from  $23.22 
in  .Tune  1952  to  $22.33  in  .Tune  1953. 

(Ireenvilie,  where  the  market  basket  cost 
showed  the  largest  i)ercentage  decrease, 
also  had  the  lowest  food  prices  among  the 
seven  cities.  Six  months  ago.  in  the  survey 
of  Decemlier  15,  1952,  Greenville  was  at 
the  top  of  the  list  in  food  costs.  Greens¬ 
boro,  which  was  in  second  place  six  months 
ago,  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  list. 

Avei  iige  market  basket  costs  in  the  seven 
cities  and  i>ercentage  of  decrease  from 
.Tune  1952  to  .Tune  1953,  are  as  follows: 


Cit.v  Cost  6/53  %  Decrease 

Greensboro  _ $22.88  2.0 

Wilmington  _ 22.6.3  2.1 

Asheville  _ _ _ 22.42  1.9 

Salisbury  _  22.40  2.7 

Ualei.gh  _ 22.33  3.7 

('harlotte  ...  22.01  6.7 

Greenville  _ 21.64  7.8 


While  the  comparison  of  food  prices  in 
.lune  with  those  prevailing  a  year  ago 
showed  decreases  in  all  cities  in  which  the 
Liibor  Department  makes  price  surveys, 
the  picture  was  quite  different  for  the  last 
tbre('  months.  From  March  15  to  .Tune  15, 
the  iiverage  market  basket  cost  increased 
in  all  cities  except  Greenville.  The  State¬ 
wide  increase  for  the  spring  quarter 
iiuiounted  to  about  one  per  cent,  with  the 
market  basket  cost  climbing  from  $22.11 
(HI  Miii'ch  15  to  $22.33  on  .Tune  15. 


Employment  Certificates  Issued 
to  1,240  Minors  in  State 
During  May 

A  total  of  1.240  minors  under  18  years  of 
iige  were  issued  employment  certificates  by 
public  welfare  superintendents  in  North 
Ciirolina  during  May. 

The  figure  was  about  the  same  as  the 
total  for  Ai^ril  hut  was  33  i>er  cent  lower 
than  the  total  of  May,  1952.  The  May  1953 
tigaire  included  SOT  hoys  and  433  girls. 

Idle  largest  group  of  minors  certified — 
those  16  and  17  years  of  age — included  974 
minors,  of  whom  514  went  to  work  in 
manufacturing  industries,  421  in  non-manu- 
fjicturing  occupations,  and  39  in  construc¬ 
tion  jobs. 

Kmployment  certificates  for  vacation  and 
part-time  work  were  issued  to  247  minors 
14  and  15  years  of  age.  Nineteen  hoys  aged 
12  and  13  were  certified  for  work  in  news- 
iciper  delivery  service. 

Only  544  of  the  certificates  issued  to  16 
and  17  year  old  minors  were  for  full-time 
work.  The  remaining  430  were  for  vacation 
<111(1  part-time  employment. 
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COMMISSIOIR  HELPS  PLAI  PHESIDErS 

COIEHEIE  m  OCCEPATIOML  SAFETY 


No  Reason  to  Fear  Depression 
State  Labor  Group  Told 

Some  readjustments  in  the  American 
economy  will  be  necessary  following  the 
end  of  the  Korean  War,  hut  there  is  no 
reason  for  fearing  that  a  depression  will 
OT'cnr.  ('oinmissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford 
told  the  N.  C.  State  Federation  of  Labor 
in  an  address  on  August  10. 

Sr)eaking  before  the  Federation’s  annual 
convention,  which  was  held  in  Wilmington, 
Commissioner  Shuford  stated  that  non- 
agricultural  employment  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  increased  17  per  cent  and  earnings  of 
Tar  Heel  factory  workers  went  up  15 
I.H?r  cent  during  the  three  years  of  fighting 
in  Korea. 

Citing  the  importance  of  labor  in  the 
State’s  economy,  Mr.  Shuford  paid  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  leadership  of  the  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor.  These  leaders  have  earn¬ 
ed  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  he  said. 

"The  Federation  has  supported  such 
measures  as  the  establishment  of  a  .safe¬ 
ty  inspection  service  for  the  construction 
industry  in  the  Department  of  Labor — a 
service  which  has  long  been  needed,’’  he 
said.  "It  has  also  favored  a  minimum  wage 
law  to  protect  the  lower-paid,  unorganized 
workers  of  the  State.” 

Commissioner  Shuford  told  the  labor 
men  that  he  receives  many  letters  from 
intra-state  workers  who  think  they  are 
covered  by  the  Federal  Wage-Hour  Law. 
hut  who  actually  are  not  covered.  Many 
of  these  contain  pathetic  accounts  of  people 
working  for  wages  far  below  a  decent 
subsistence  level. 

Under  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law, 
he  said,  a  total  of  $305,540  in  back  wages 
was  found  due  to  3,603  workers  in  the 
State  by  the  Department’s  wage  and  hour 
investigators  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Commissioner  Shuford  outlined  briefly 
tlie  work  of  the  State  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  commenting 
uixm  the  operations  of  the  safety  inspection 
service,  the  conciliation  and  arbitration 
services,  the  apprentice  training  service, 
and  other  Departmental  divisions. 

In  closing  his  talk,  Mr.  Shuford  strongly 
urged  the  Federation  members  to  help 
secure  the  adoption  on  October  3  of  the 
bond  issues  for  schools  and  mental  institu¬ 
tions.  The  $50  millions  in  school  bonds  and 
$‘23  millions  for  mental  hospitals  will  re- 
I  liev'.“  overcrowding  by  providing  7,7!53  ijcu 
classrooms  and  3,000  additional  hospital 
beds,  he  said. 


Attends  Meeting  of  Coordinating 
Committee 


Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  last 
month  attended  a  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  of  the  coordinating  committee  of 
(he  President’s  Conference  on  Occupational 
Safety.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  building  on  July  28. 

The  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Shuford  is 
a  member,  made  plans  for  the  full-scale 
conference  which  will  be  held  some  time 
next  spring,  heard  a  presentation  of  cur¬ 
rent  statistical  data  on  occupational  safe¬ 
ty  by  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics 
Ewan  Clague,  and  studied  a  letter  from 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  which 
the  President  called  for  further  efforts  to 
reduce  the  number  of  industrial  accidents. 
William  L.  Connolly,  coordinating  com¬ 
mittee  chairman  and  director  of  the  U.  S 
Labor  Department’s  Lureau  of  Labor 
Standards,  presided. 

Others  attending  the  meeting  included 
Vincent  P.  Ahearn,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Sand  and  Gravel  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  Charles  F.  Alexander.  Manager  of 
the  National  Safety  Council’s  industrial 
department ;  Cyril  Ainsworth,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  American  Standards 
Association ;  Dr.  William  M.  Cox,  Jr., 
acting  director  of  the  school  of  industrial 
engineering  of  the  Georgia  Instiiute  of 
Technology  :  Ned  H.  Dearborn,  president  of 
the  National  Safety  Council;  K.  11.  Fer¬ 
guson,  assistant  director  of  labor  relations 
for  Republic  Steel  Corporation;  John  K. 
Kunipel  of  the  United  Rubber  Workers  of 
America ;  E.  G.  Quesnel,  industrial  con¬ 
sultant  for  Todd  Shipyards  of  New  York ; 
Harry  Read,  executive  assistant  of  the 
C.  I.  O. ;  Charles  Sattler,  West  Virginia 
Commissioner  of  r,ial)or ;  J.  C.  Stennett. 
manager  of  the  accident  and  fire  pre¬ 
vention  division  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Mutual  Casualty  Companies;  and 
Paul  F.  Royster,  assistant  to  the  und(>r 
secretary  for  transportation. 

In  his  reiKjrt  on  “Accident  Records 
Analysis  and  Use,”  Commissioner  Ewan 
('lague  explained  recent  national  tremls 
in  accidents  in  manufacturing,  construction 
and  mining  during  the  last  several  yeais. 
Reports  were  given  by  other  committee 
chairmen. 

'I'lie  committees  on  l.aws  and  Regulations 
and  Labor-Management  Cooiieration  were 
dissolved,  having  served  their  puri>oses. 
Commissioner  Shuford  formerly  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  Laws  and 


Regulations  and  a  chairman  of  one  of 
its  subcommittees. 

In  his  letter,  addressed  to  Secretary  of 
Labor  Martin  P.  Durkin,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  said : 

“An  annual  toll  of  15,000  deaths  and 
2,000,000  injuries  occurring  in  the  course 
of  employment  is  an  economic  and  social 
w’aste  we  cannot  afford.  Such  injuries 
mean  a  loss  to  the  w’orker  in  health  and 
earning  power,  to  the  employer  in  lower 
production  and  higher  operating  costs, 
and  to  the  nation  in  manpow'er  skills. 

“Man.'igement,  labor  and  public  and 
private  agencies  share  an  obligation  to 
safeguard  their  fellow^  citizens  employed 
in  the  workplaces  of  the  nation.  I  am 
glad,  therefore,  that  the  Coordinating 
Committee  of  the  Conference  wishes  to 
have  this  voluntary  activity  continued. 
It  is  appropriate  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  provide  a  means  of  bringing  to¬ 
gether  these  vast  resources  to  curb  acci¬ 
dents  to  woi'kers. 

“I  ask  you  to  convey  to  the  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  who  have  contributed 
\  oluntarily  to  the  work  of  the  conference, 
my  desire  that  the  program  be  intensified, 
because  the  states  have  basic  authority 
ever  the  health  and  safety  of  workers. 
1  lioiKi  they  will  he  stimulated  to  (piickcn 
and  extend  similar  endeavors.” 

The  I’resident’s  Conference  on  Dccupa- 
tional  Safety  works  through  national,  state 
and  local  organizations  and  agencies,  both 
public  and  pu-ivate.  Special  effort  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  reaching  small  business, 
where  a  majority  of  work  accidents  (Kreur, 
and  assisting  in  reducing  them. 

The  resoui'ces  and  cooperation  of  man¬ 
agement,  labor,  government,  educational, 
insurance  and  private  safety  groups  are 
enlisted  on  a  voluntary  l)asis  to  iHU-form 
conferi'iice  work.  The  Conterence  recog¬ 
nizes  that  management  hears  the  primary 
responsibility  fur  tlie  prevention  of  acci¬ 
dents. 

Its  basic  purpose  is  to  save  human  lite 
and  limb,  to  reduce  the  annual  toll  of  15,- 
000  deatns  and  2  million  work  injviries. 
Its  methods  are  t(»  stimulate  safety  con¬ 
sciousness  and  the  use  of  safety  know-how 
among  employers  and  workers  in  the  work¬ 
places  of  .Vmerica. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,375  industrial  establishment.s 
were  inspected  in  North  Carolina  during 
June  h.v  the  safety  and  health  inspectors 
of  the  Division  of  Standard.s  and  Insiw- 
tions. 

The  estahlishments,  which  were  inspect¬ 
ed  to  determine  compliance  with  the  State 
Labor  I,aws  and  the  safety  and  health 
regulations,  employed  a  total  of  49.105 
employees. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  Law  inspection  work  during  June 
were  as  follow.s : 


Complaint  Investigations  .. 

S 

Reinspections  _  .. 

27 

Conferences . . . 

240 

Accidents  Investigated 

12 

Violations  Noted 

1.220 

Compliances  Secured 

971 

Seven  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  General  Statutes,  including  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor  Law, 
were  investigated  by  the  inspectors  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June.  Violations 
were  found  in  three  of  these  cases.  Recom¬ 
mendations  were  made  to  correct  them  and 
immediate  compliance  was  promised.  No 
violations  were  found  in  the  other  four 
cases. 

Three  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  State  industrial  safety  and  health 
regulations  were  investigatial  hy  the  in¬ 
spectors  during  May  and  June.  \Tolations 
were  found  in  one  of  these  cases  and  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  regulations  was  prom¬ 
ised. 

Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  85  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  by  the  Labor  Department’s  wage 
and  hour  investigators  during  June  to 
determine  compliance  Math  the  Federal 
Wage  and  Hour  Law. 

Violations  were  found  as  follows : 
Provisions  EstahUshmcnts 

of  Law  in  Violation 

Minimum  Wage 

and/or  Overtime  - . . . .  44 

Child  Labor  . .  0 

Record  Keeping  Requirements  .  28 

Seven  of  the  85  establishments  inspected 
during  June  were  in  full  compliance  with 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Law.  Twenty-eight 
others  were  in  compliance  with  the  law's 
minimum  wage,  overtime,  and  child  la¬ 
bor  provisions,  but  were  failing  to  keep  the 
required  records. 

Back  wa.ges  totaling  .$13,355.57  were 
paid  to  172  North  Carolina  workers  during 
June,  following  disclosure  of  minimum 
wage  or  overtime  violations.  The  payments 
were  made  by  53  different  establishments. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bnrean  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

June,  1953  Compared  with  May,  1953 


I  N  I)  U  S  T  K  I  E  S 

Av.  Wkly 
Earn. 

*  * 

Net 

Chg. 

At.  Ilrly.  Net 

Earus.  dig. 

At.  Hrs. 
Worked 
Per  Wk. 

Net 

Chg. 

Miinufacturing  _ _ _ 

..-$48.19 

—  .79 

$1.22 

—  .02 

39.5 

No  chg 

Durable  Goods  _ _ _ _ 

...  46.82 

—  .15 

1.12 

—  .02 

41.8 

+  .6 

Nondurable  Goods _ 

.  48.76 

—  .77 

1.26 

—  .01 

38.7 

—  .3 

Nonmanufacturing  * 

Durable  Goods 

Primarv  Metal  Industries . . 

...  64.24 

-f  .24 

1.61 

+  .01 

39.9 

—  .1 

Machinery  (except  Electrical)  _ 

...  59.34 

4-  .69 

1.38 

No  chg 

43.0 

+  -5 

Fabricated  Metal  Products _ 

...  53.74 

+  .16 

1.32 

+  .01 

40.7 

—  .2 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  .. 

...  41.50 

—1.12 

1.00 

—  .01 

41.5 

—  7 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

..  41.50 

—  .30 

1.00 

No  chg 

41.5 

—  .3 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc. _ 

...  45.19 

—2.19 

1.02 

—  .01 

44.3 

—1.7 

Wooden  Containers  . 

...  40.04 

—2.83 

.94 

—  .03 

42.6 

—1.6 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products 

..  48.65 

+  -12 

1.15 

No  chg 

42.3 

+  -1 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedispring . . 

...  48.42 

—  .18 

1.15 

—  .01 

42.1 

+  .2 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  . . . 

...  45.68 

No  chg 

1.08 

No  chg 

42.3 

No  chg 

Other  Durable  Goods  '  — . . 

...  52.66 

-f5.71 

1.31 

—  .10 

40.2 

+6.9 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ _ _ _  — 

...  47.88 

—1.27 

1.25 

—  .02 

38.3 

—  .4 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ 

.  44.46 

-f  .40 

1.14 

No  chg 

39.0 

+  .4 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _  _ _ 

...  50.96 

—2.10 

1.30 

—  .01 

39.2 

—1.3 

Knitting  Mills _ 

...  45.92 

—  .45 

1.29 

—  .02 

35.6 

+  -2 

Fill!  Fashioned  Hosiery _ 

...  53.96 

—  .20 

1.52 

—  .01 

.35.5 

+  .1 

Seamless  Hosierv  _ _  - . 

...  38.75 

—  .35 

1.12 

—  .02 

34.6 

+  .3 

Apparel  &  Other  Fini.shed  Products 

-.  38.41 

—  .20 

.99 

No  chg 

38.8 

—  .2 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  . 

...  36.86 

+  .11 

.95 

+  .01 

38.8 

—  .3 

Food  &  Kindred  Products _ 

...  43.23 

—  .32 

1.01 

—  .01 

42.8 

+  -1 

Bakery  Products  _ _ - . . 

...  46.86 

—  .54 

1.10 

—  .01 

42.6 

—  .1 

Beverage  Industries  - . . 

.  45.11 

—  .01 

.93 

—  .01 

48.5 

+  .5 

Tobacco  Manufactures  . . 

...  50.32 

—  .08 

1.39 

—  .01 

36.2 

+  -2 

Cigarettes  _ _ 

...  52.98 

+  .03 

1.48 

—  .02 

35.8 

+  .5 

Stemmeries  &  Rcdrying  Plants  ... 

44.04 

+  .12 

1.21 

+  .01 

36.4 

—  .2 

Paper  &  Allied  Products _ _ 

..  75.14 

+  .15 

1.70 

—  .02 

44.2 

+  .6 

Pulp,  Pai>er  &  Paperboard  Mills  . 

...  88.53 

—  .06 

1.95 

—  .01 

45.4 

+  -2 

Prt.g.,  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries . 

...  67.55 

—2.37 

1.75 

—  .02 

38.G 

—  .9 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  — . 

...  56.17 

-fl.39 

1.36 

+  .04 

41.3 

_  2 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  ^ . 

...  57.42 

+1.98 

1.32 

No  chg 

43.5 

+1.5 

Nonmanufacturing 

Mining  . . . . . 

...  56.,38 

+1.62 

1.16 

—  .01 

48.6 

+1.8 

Non-metallic  mining  . . . 

...  56.38 

+1.62 

1.16 

—  .01 

48.6 

+  1.8 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  * 

Transportation  (except  R.  R.)  * 

Public  Utilities _ _  _ 

....  60.65 

+2.15 

1.52 

+  .02 

39.9 

+  .9 

Trade  _ _ _ _ 

...  49.14 

+  .82 

1.17 

No  chg 

42.0 

+  .7 

Wholesale  . . . . 

....  62.49 

+1.00 

1.43 

+  .01 

43.7 

+  .4 

Retail***  _ _ 

....  44.82 

+  .86 

1.08 

No  chg 

41.5 

+  .8 

Retail  general  merchandise  _ _ 

.  .  27.77 

+1.25 

.78 

No  chg 

35.6 

+1.6 

Department  stores  . . 

28.72 

+  .75 

.83 

No  chg 

.34.6 

+  .9 

Limited  price  variety  stores  ..... 

_  17.75 

+1.70 

.58 

—  .01 

30.6 

+3.4 

Retail  Food  Stores  . . . 

...  44.88 

+  .48 

1.10 

—  .01 

40.8 

-j-  .S 

Grocery  stores  _ _ 

....  40.77 

+1.07 

1.07 

No  chg 

38.1 

+1.0 

Finance.  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  , 

....  64.60 

—  .11 

No  Hours  Reported 

Service  * 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses _ 

....  23.00 

+  .20 

.50 

No  chg 

46.0 

+  -4 

Personal  Services  * 

Laundries  &  dry  cleaners _ 

...  26.85 

—1.36 

.65 

—  .02 

41.3 

—  .8 

Government 
Contract  Construction  * 


•Data  not  available. 

••Preliminary. 

•••Excludes  Eating  &  Drinking  Places. 

‘  Includes  transportation ;  electrical  machinery ;  instruments ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 

’  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  petroleum  products. 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OP  STATISTICS - 


Employment  Increases  2,900  in 
State  During  June 


In  Cooperation  with  Bnrean  of  JLabor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


June,  1953  Compared  with  May,  1953 


INDUSTRY 

Net 

Change 

From 

Percent  Change 
From 

June 

IWay 

.Tune 

May’53 

May’s  3 

Jane’52 

1958 

1958 

1952 

To 

June’53 

To 

.Iune’53 

To 

June’53 

(In  thousands  of  employees) 


Nonagricultural  Employment  . . 

.989.5 

986.6 

977.2 

-f  2.9 

-f  0.3 

-f  1.3 

Manufacturing  _ 

,  431.4 

432.2 

420.7 

—  0.8 

—  0.2 

+  2.5 

Durable  Goods  _ _ _ 

...107.9 

111.5 

109.0 

—  3.6 

—  3.2 

—  1.0 

Nondurable  Goods _ 

...323.5 

320.7 

311.7 

-f  2.8 

-f  0.9 

-f  3.8 

Nonmanufacturing  _ _ _ 

...558.1 

554.4 

.556.5 

+  3.7 

+  0.7 

+  0.3 

Durahle  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries . . . 

..  2.3 

2.3 

2.5 

—  8.0 

Machinery  (except  Electrical)  _ 

..  6.9 

7.0 

7.3 

—  0.1 

—  1.4 

—  5.5 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  - _ _ 

...  4.2 

4.1 

3.7 

+  0.1 

+  2.4 

-fl3.5 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products _ 

...  41.2 

41.2 

42.7 

—  3.5 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

...  29.8 

29.7 

31.2 

+  0.1 

-1-  0.3 

—  4.5 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _ 

...  5.7 

5.7 

5.3 

-f  7.5 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

...  2.8 

2.7 

3.0 

+  0.1 

+ 

CO 

—  6.7 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products _ 

...  .34.1 

34.1 

31.7 

-  . _ 

+  7.6 

HH  Furn..  Matt.  &  Bedspring - 

...  31.2 

31.2 

28.8 

+  8.3 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  - - - 

...  7.2 

7.2 

7.1 

+ 

Other  Durable  Goods  ^  .  _ _  _ 

:..  12.0 

15.6 

14.0 

—  3.6 

—23.1 

—14.3 

Nondurahle  Goods 


Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  - 

Broad  Woven  J''abrics  - 

Knitting  Mills _ 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  . . . 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products  -- 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  . . — . - 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  - - — 

Bakery  Products  _ _ - 

Beverage  Industries  _ _ 

Tobacco  Manufactures  - - 

Cigarettes  - - - - - 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants - 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  - 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills  . . 

Prtg.,  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  - 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  - 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  ^  _ 


Nonm  anufacturiny 

Mining  . . . . . . . . 

Non-metallic  mining - - 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  — 

Transportation  (except  R.  R.)  - 

Public  Utilities  - 

Trade  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  - 

Wholesale  _ _ 

Retail  - - - 

Retail  general  merchandise  - 

Department  stores  - 

Limited  price  variety  stores  — 

Retail  Food  Stores  - 

Grocery  stores  - - 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  — 

Service  _ _ — . . 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  - 

Personal  Services  - - - 

Laundries  &  dry  cleaners  - 

Government  _ _ _ 

Contract  Construction  - — 


...234.5 

232.0 

226.0 

+  2.5 

+  1.1 

+ 

3.8 

...  58.5 

57.5 

57.6 

+  1.0 

+  1-7 

+ 

1.6 

...103.8 

102.8 

101.3 

+  1.0 

+  1.0 

+ 

2.5 

...  58.7 

58.3 

55.3 

4-  0.4 

+  0.7 

+ 

6.1 

...  22.3 

22.2 

22.0 

+  0.1 

+  0.5 

+ 

1.4 

27  2 

27.1 

25.3 

+  0.1 

-f  0.4 

+ 

7.5 

...  16.2 

10.3 

14.8 

—  0.1 

—  0.6 

+ 

9.5 

...  8.5 

8.5 

7.8 

+ 

9.0 

22  4 

21.5 

22.3 

-f  0.9 

+  4.2 

+ 

0.4 

...  6.0 

5.8 

5.8 

-f-  0.2 

+  3.4 

+ 

3.4 

...  4.5 

4.2 

4.4 

+  0.3 

+  7.1 

+ 

2.3 

.  21.3 

21.6 

21.8 

—  0.3 

—  1.4 

— 

2.3 

...  13.1 

13.2 

13.2 

—  0.1 

—  0.8 

— 

0.8 

...  5.7 

5.8 

5.9 

—  0.1 

—  1.7 

— 

3.4 

...  9.3 

9.2 

8.6 

-b  0.1 

+  1-1 

+ 

8.1 

...  6.7 

6.7 

6.5 

+ 

3.1 

...  7.1 

6.9 

6.8 

-4-  0.2 

4-  2.9 

+ 

4.4 

. .  10.1 

10.5 

8.8 

—  0.4 

—  3.8 

+  14.8 

2.6 

2.7 

2.6 

—  0.1 

—  3.7 

.  3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

..  3.3 
...  64.8 
..  27.5 
18.9 
..189.7 
...  43.6 
..146.1 
_  33.8 
_.  15.6 
..  9.2 
...  25.8 
_  18.7 
..  25.4 
...  93.2 
..  7.3 
_  25.6 
._  15.3 
..121.7 
...  59.5 


3.3 

64.6 

27.4 

18.7 

189.7 
43.6 

146.1 

34.0 

15.5 

9.5 

25.8 

18.9 

24.9 

93.1 

7.6 
25.3 

15.2 

121.7 

56.6 


3.3 
62.7 
25.5 

18.4 

189.6 
43.3 

146.3 

33.5 

15.5 
8.9 

25.6 

18.7 
24.0 

94.5 

7.4 

25.8 

15.5 

118.6 
6;L3 


+  0.2 
+  0.1 
+  0.2 


+ 

+ 


0.3 

0.4 


+  1-1 


—  0.2 
+  0.1 
—  0.3 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


0.2 

0.5 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


—  0.6  + 


+  0.6 
—  3.2 


1.1 

2.0 

1.0 

3.9 

1.2 

0.7 


+ 

+ 


3.3 
7.8 
2.7 
0.1 
0.7 
0.1 
0.9 
0.6 

3.4 
0.8 


+ 


+ 


+  2.9  +  5.1  — 


5.8 

1.4 

1.4 

0.8 

1.3 

2.6 

6.0 


'  ^clu^'s  electrical  machinery  ;  transportation  equipment ;  instruments  ; 

lacturing  industries.  ,  ,  , _ 

*  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  petro  e 


and  miscellaneous  manu- 
products. 


Nonagricultural  employment  increased 
2.900  in  North  Carolina  during  .Tune. 

Employment  increases  of  2.500  in  tex¬ 
tile  mill  products,  2,900  in  contract  con¬ 
struction,  and  smaller  increases  in  sev¬ 
eral  other  industries  were  partially  offset 
by  a  drop  of  3.600  in  the  transportation 
etiuipment,  electrical  machinery  anil  in¬ 
struments  industry  group. 

The  State’s  total  non-farm  employment 
figure  increased  from  986,600  in  May  to 
989,500  in  .Tune.  The  .Tune  job  level  also 
was  about  12.000— or  1.3  per  cent— higher 
than  that  of  .Tune,  19.52. 

Manufacturing  industries  employed  431,- 
400  workers  in  .Tune,  of  whom  234,500 
were  textile  workers.  Non-manufacturing 
industries  and  government  agencies  (fed¬ 
eral,  state  and  local)  employed  558.100. 

The  average  Tar  Heel  factory  worker 
put  in  39.5  hours  a  week  at  his  job  during 
.Tune,  earned  81.22  an  hour  and  .$48.19  per 
week.  The  hourly  earnings  figure  was 
down  two  cents  from  the  May  level.  Weekly 
earnings  also  registered  a  slight  decrease. 
The  average  workweek  in  manufacturing 
industries  remained  the  same  as  in  May. 
No  significant  wage  increases  were  re¬ 
ported. 

Employment  decreases  in  the  durable 
goods  manufacturing  industries  were  bal¬ 
anced  by  increases  in  the  non-durable  goods 
group.  Despite  seasonal  declines  in  tobacco 
and  chemical  plants,  other  non-durable 
goods  industries  reported  better  business 
and  increased  employment,  especially  tex¬ 
tile  mills  and  food  products. 

The  only  substantial  change  in  nonmanu¬ 
facturing  industries  was  increased  em¬ 
ployment  in  contract  construction,  indi¬ 
cated  by  gains  in  sample  firms  in  all  di¬ 
visions  of  the  industry. 

Increased  employment  reported  by  the 
banking  industi’y  was  primarily  responsible 
for  the  employment  gain  of  500  in  the  fi¬ 
nance.  insurance  and  real  estate  industry 
group. 

Employment  in  both  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  establishments  remained  unchanged 
from  the  May  levels. 


Employment  of  Minors  Registers 
Big  Increase  During 
Summer  Vacation 


Employment  certificates  were  issued  to 
a  total  of  4.984  ’teen-agers  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  by  public  welfare  superintendents 
during  June,  as  the  summer  vacation  got 
under  way. 

This  was  four  times  as  many  certificates 
as  were  issued  during  May  and  nearly  30 
per  cent  more  than  were  issued  in  June, 
1952. 

Vacation  and  part-time  employment  cer¬ 
tificates  accounted  for  3,047  of  the  month’s 
certifications.  xV  total  of  1,937  certificates 
were  issued  to  16  and  17-year  old  minors 
for  full  time  work. 

Broken  down  by  age  groups,  the  June 
employment  certifications  were  as  follows  : 
minors  16  and  17  years  of  age,  3,955;  min¬ 
ors  14  and  15  years  of  age,  990;  minors  12 
and  13  years  of  age  (newsboys),  39. 

xlmong  the  16  and  17  year-olds,  1,831 
took  jobs  in  manufacturing  industries.  180 
went  to  work  for  construction  firms.  :ind 
1,944  took  jobs  in  non-manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries. 
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jui\E  mmm  permits  total  is, 031,197 


Building  permits  totaling  $8,G31,197  were 
issued  liy  puI)lTc  officials  iu  26  North  Caro¬ 
lina  cities  of  more  than  10,000  population 
during  June. 

The  June  figure  was  18  per  cent  below 
the  May  total  and  15  per  cent  below  the 
total  of  June,  1952. 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  June 
building  total  in  the  26  cities  represented 
new  residential  construction.  Permits  with 
a  total  valuation  of  $4,357,948  were  issued 
for  construction  of  493  private  homes,  37 
duplexes,  three  apartment  buildings,  and 
two  small  hotels.  This  construction  will 
provide  housing  for  577  families. 

New  uonresidential  building  permits 
totaled  $2,905,503  during  June.  They  in¬ 
cluded  permits  for  25  factory  and  work¬ 
shop  buildings,  .34  stores  and  other  mer¬ 
cantile  buildings.  16  office  buildings,  five 
schools,  one  public  building,  two  commer¬ 


cial  and  52  private  garages,  two  churches, 
one  recreation  establishment,  and  18  un¬ 
classified  structures. 

xVdditions,  alterations  and  repairs  to 
both  residential  and  non-residential  build¬ 
ings  totaled  $1,367,746  during  the  month. 

The  individual  city  building  permit  to¬ 
tals  for  June  were  as  follows:  Albemarle 
$246,600,  Asheville  $205,254,  Burlington 
$453,755,  Charlotte  $1,673,870,  Concord 
.$32,400,  Durham  $418,721,  Elizabeth 
City  $49,700,  Gastonia  $196,200  Golds¬ 
boro  $77,500,  Greensboro  $703,950,  Green¬ 
ville  $21,500,  Hickory  $164,450,  High- 
Point  $281,562.  Kinston  $53,995,  Lex¬ 
ington  $74,300,  New  Bern  $46,890,  Raleigh 
$1,001,225.  Reidsville  $130,000,  Rocky 
Mount  .$235,609,  Salisbury  $216,010,  Shel¬ 
by  $85,000,  Statesville  $102,408,  Thomas- 
ville  $27,650,  Wilmingtou  $733,014,  Wilson 
$131,340,  Winston-Salem  $1,266,494. 


SI  MMARY  OP  BI  ILDING  I‘ERMITS  ISSUED  IN  25  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES* 


June  1953  and  May  1953 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

June 

1953 

May 

1953 

Percent. 

Change 

June 

1953 

May 

1953 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  

1,543 

1,581 

—  2.4 

$8,581,497 

$10,412,374 

—  17.6 

Residential  buildings _  —  .  . 

530 

559 

—  5.2 

4,315,548 

4,978,382 

—  13.3 

Non-residential  buildings - 

169 

180 

—  6.1 

2,904,403 

3,629,845 

—  20.0 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  .. 

844 

842 

+  0.2 

1,361,546 

1,804,147 

—  24.5 

*  Elizabeth  City,  Fayetteville  and  Henderson  not  available. 


SUMyiARY  OF  BITLDING  PERIMITS  ISSUED  IN  26  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES* 

June  1953  and  June  1952 


Nnmber  ol  Buildings  Estimated  Cost 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

June 

1953 

June 

1952 

Percent. 

Change 

June 

1953 

June 

1952 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL . . 

1,556 

1,502 

-1-  3.6 

$8,631,197 

$10,106,223 

—  14.6 

Residential  buildings _ 

535 

549 

—  2.6 

4,357,948 

4,840,880 

—  10.0 

Non-residential  buildings . . . 

171 

146 

+  17.1 

2,905,503 

3,540,804 

—  17.9 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  .. 

850 

807 

+  5.3 

1,367,746 

1,724,539 

—  20.7 

♦  Fayetteville  and  Henderson  not  available. 


Type  of  June  Building  Permits 
Issued  in  26  Reporting  Cities 


BUILDINGS  FOB 
WHICH  PERMITS 


Type  oi  Buildings  WERE  ISSUED 

New  Family  Dwelling 

Unit  Structures:  No.  Costs 

One-family  houses,  detached  _ 493  $3,898,988 

Two-family  buildings  _ 37  286,160 


Three-and  four-family  buildings  3  47,800 

New  Nonhousekeeping 
Residential  Structures: 


Hotels  _ _ _  2  125,000 

TOTAL _ _ -.-.535  $4,357,948 


New  Nonresidential  Structures: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places  1  $  17,000 

Churches  _  2  57,300 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  and  other  workshops  25  974,515 

Garages,  commercial  _  2  50,000 

Garages,  private  _ 52  27,227 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  _  15  228,270 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  ..  16  509,886 

Public  buildings _  1  18,000 

Educational  buildings  _  5  576,711 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices, 

stables,  barns,  etc . . . 10  2,550 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs  34  437,845 

All  other  nonresidential  _ _ —  8  6,199 


TOTAL  . - _ _ _ - .  171  $2,905,503 

-Vdditioiis,  Alterations,  and  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  . . -  691  $  565,267 

To  nonhousekeeping 

residential  buildings  _  10  9,425 

To  nonresidential  buildings  . .  149  793,054 


TOTAL  - . — .  850  $1,367,746 


SUMMARY  OF  Jl  NE,  1953  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  26  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 
—  Totals  of  June,  1952  Included  for  Comparison  — 


J_ New  Residential  Buildings 


No.  of  j _ Estimated  Cost _ |No.  of  Family  Units 


JName 

Bldgs.  ]Ycar  Ago  Current  Month|YearAgo 

Cur.Mo. 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

1556 

$6,107,230 

$4,357,948 

772 

577 

Albeni.nrle 

Asheville _ 

Burlington _ 

Charlotte.. . . 

Concord  . — . 

19 

47 

45 

171 

9 

73,000 

182,960 

123,300 

623,347 

77,600 

117,575 

68,100 

685.413 

26,400 

11 

1 

18 

78 

15 

12 

13 

85 

Durham  _ _ _ 

192 

149,787 

177,950 

18 

21 

5 

Elizabeth  City _ 

13 

11 1,000 

42,400 

18 

Fayetteville _ 

X 

1,240,050 

X 

53 

X 

Gastonia _ 

51 

76,000 

127,000 

13 

19 

Goldsboro  . . 

19 

96,500 

39,000 

13 

4 

Greensboro 

127 

330,290 

584,500 

68 

71 

Greenville _ _ _ 

4 

87,500 

10,000 

10 

2 

Henderson _ 

X 

26,300 

X 

6 

Hickory  . . 

21 

7,000 

26,500 

2 

4 

High  Point _ _ 

77 

169,500 

131,500 

24 

25 

Kinston  _ _ _ 

30 

247,100 

20,000 

26 

3 

Lexington  . 

12 

32,350 

68,500 

5 

8 

New  Bern _ _ 

16 

670,540 

29,500 

110 

12 

Raleigh  _ 

138 

985,600 

707,000 

185 

88 

Reidsville  _ 

17 

57,050 

66,000 

14 

11 

Rocky  Mount _ 

51 

89,850 

124,150 

11 

16 

Salisbury  . . 

42 

26,377 

80,800 

5 

9 

Shelby  _ ; 

18 

68,000 

76,600 

12 

12 

Statesville  _ 

25 

92,000 

92,500 

11 

11 

Thomasville _ 

12 

17,800 

26,400 

5 

10 

Wilmington  _ 

159 

67,600 

83,385 

6 

8 

Wilson  . 

14 

73,000 

43,800 

9 

6 

Winston-Salem 

224 

383,429 

825,375 

40 

106 

X — Information  not  available 


NewNonResidenlialBldgs.lAddi’ns.Altera’nsRepair 

All  Construction 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Y  ear  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Tear  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

$8,663,57 1 

$2,905,503 

$1,745,279 

$1,367,746 

$11,516,080 

$8,631,197 

2,000 

84,500 

84,500 

75,000 

246,600 

5,450 

51,969 

30,989 

35,710 

219,399 

205,254 

12,885 

370,180 

19,680 

15,475 

155,865 

453,755 

250,630 

764,924 

60,766 

223,533 

934,743 

1,673,870 

1,000 

_ 

209,415 

7,800 

210,415 

34,200 

2,670 

86,739 

299,577 

154,032 

452,034 

418,721 

50,000 

1,100 

6,200 

161,000 

49;700 

12,150 

X 

16,040 

X 

1,268,240 

X 

72,000 

49,100 

26,750 

20,100 

102,750 

196,200 

3,000 

26,225 

35,500 

194,725 

77,500 

1,033,550 

800 

61,750 

61,345 

57,700 

1,425,185 

703,950 

11,500 

88,300 

2i;500 

110,617 

X 

4,700 

X 

141,617 

X 

132,600 

113,500 

47,925 

24,450 

54,925 

164,450 

131,215 

38,015 

18,147 

340,115 

281,562 

212,670 

10,675 

19,300 

23,320 

479,070 

53i995 

330,800 

5,300 

75,100 

500 

438,250 

74;300 

2,500 

12,895 

4,040 

4,495 

677,080 

46,890 

206,800 

117,200 

366,236 

177,025 

1,558,636 

1,001,225 

1.5,000 

52,000 

12,000 

72,050 

130,000 

2 1 2,7  5 

55,974 

36,741 

55,485 

339,343 

235,609 

4,100 

101,700 

28,690 

33,510 

59,167 

216,010 

1  50 

2,683 

5,525 

8,400 

73,675 

85,000 

d6,250 

2,450 

7,225 

150,700 

102;408 

1  9,883 
364,175 

490,350 

2637670 

1,250 

159,279 

97,683 

695,445 

27,650 

733,014 

20,200 

1,100 

13,600 

86,440 

106,800 

943,868 

13i;340 

1,266,494 

471,939 

326.149 

88,500 

114,970 
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More  Than  50,000  Minors  Certi¬ 
fied  for  Employment  in  Last 
Two  Fiscal  Years 

Average:  25,000  Per  Year 

Employment  of  ’teen-age  minors  in  North 
Carolina  industry  appears  to  have  become 
stabilized  at  an  average  of  about  25,000  per 
year. 

A  compilation  of  reports  from  Tar  Heel 
public  welfare  superintendents,  who  issue 
employment  certificates  to  minors,  shows 
that  a  total  of  25,317  certificates  were 
issued  during  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
on  .Tune  30.  This  was  just  a  little  over  one 
per  cent  higher  than  the  25,010  employment 
certificates  issued  during  the  previous  fis¬ 
cal  year. 

Comparison  of  the  monthly  figures  shows 
that  an  average  of  well  over  2,500  employ¬ 
ment  certificates  were  issued  each  month 
from  June  through  December  during  both 
of  the  fiscal  year  periods,  while  the  month¬ 
ly  average  for  the  mouths  of  January 
through  May  was  only  a  little  over  1,000. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  that  many 
certificates  are  issued  for  employment  of 
minors  under  18  years  of  age  during  the 
summer  vacation  months.  Certifications  for 
part-time  work  outside  school  hours  usual¬ 
ly  continue  to  swell  the  monthly  totals 
during  the  fall  business  season.  The  totals 
are  also  usually  high  in  December,  when 
many  minors  are  certified  for  jobs  during 
the  pre-Christmas  rush  of  business. 

Month-by-month  totals  for  the  two  fiscal 
years  were  as  follows : 


Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

Month 

1951-1952 

1952-1959 

July  . . 

2,216 

1,805 

August  — - 

...  2,436 

2,442 

September  - — 

2,368 

2,332 

October  _ 

2,175 

2,469 

November  . ... 

_.  2,741 

2,567 

December  _ 

....  2,693 

3,162 

January  _ 

_..  1,001 

1,045 

February  _ 

1,077 

y28 

March  - 

...  1,214 

1,096 

April  . . -  . 

...  1,352 

1,247 

May  . 

....  1,887 

1,240 

June _ 

....  3.850 

4,984 

TOTAL 

...  25,010 

25,317 

Commissioner  Will  Address 
National  Safety  Congress 

Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  on 
October  22  will  address  the  fertilizer  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Safety  Congress  on  the 
subject,  “State  Safety  Department— Friend 
or  Foe.”  The  Congress  will  be  held  in 
Chicago  during  the  week  of  October  18-24. 
It  will  feature  a  great  variety  of  safety 
subjects  and  addresses  by  outstanding 
safety  authorities  from  all  parts  of  the 
t  country. 


State  Loses  Ground  In 
Per  Capita  Income 

Drops  to  45th 
Place  in  1952 

North  Carolina’s  per  capita  in¬ 
come  amounted  to  $1,049  during 
the  year  1952,  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  reported  last 
month. 

The  State’s  per  capita  income 
was  up  .just  one  per  cent  from  the 
1951  figure,  while  the  national  per 
capita  income,  which  climbed  to 
$1,639  during  1952,  was  up  four 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 
The  1952  figure  for  the  eleven 
South  eastern  states  was  $1,121 — 
also  up  four  per  cent  over  the  1951 
amount. 

Tlie  1952  figure  places  North 
(^arolina  45th  among  the  states 
in  i)er  capita  income.  Three  states 
— Alabama,  Arkansas  and  Missis¬ 
sippi — had  lower  income  figures 
than  North  Carolina.  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  which  in  previous  years  had 
been  lower  than  North  Carolina, 
moved  up  a  notch  to  44th  place 
among  the  states. 

The  North  Carolina  per  capita 
income  figure  was  64  per  cent  of 
the  national  average  last  year.  In 
the  year  1946,  it  was  67  per  cent 
of  the  national  figure. 


Fertilizer  Industry  Leaders 
Cooperate  in  Statewide 
Safety  Drive 

Oflaicials  of  the  approximately  70  ferti¬ 
lizer  manufacturing  plants  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  are  cooperating  whole-heartedly  in  the 
Labor  Department’s  statewide  safety  drive 
in  the  fertilizer  industry. 

That  was  the  word  from  Wilmington 
last  month,  when  a  group  of  30  fertilizer 
industry  officials  from  Wilmington  and 
vicinity  got  together  with  State  and  nation¬ 
al  safety  experts  for  a  discussion  of  their 
accident  problems. 

The  officials  listened  to  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  of  fertilizer  industry  safety.  Partici¬ 
pants  on  the  panel  included  Commissioner 
Forrest  H.  Shuford ;  Safety  Director  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Creel,  who  served  as  moderator ; 
Stanley  J.  Butcher  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
safety  supervisor  for  the  U.  S.  Labor  De¬ 
partment’s  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards; 
Clarence  J.  Hyslup  of  Elkin,  safety  direc¬ 
tor  for  Chatham  Manufacturing  Company  ; 
Vernon  S.  Gornto,  program  chairman  of 
the  fertilizer  section  of  the  National  Safe¬ 
ty  Congress ;  and  W.  M.  Shaw  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Labor  Department  safety  inspector. 


Apprenticeship  Training  Regi¬ 
strations  Rise  8%  in  Second 
Quarter  of  ’53 

A  total  of  3,398  apprentices  were  learn¬ 
ing  skilled  trades  under  the  State  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Training  Program  on  June  30, 
1953,  according  to  the  latest  report  of  the 
Division  of  Apprenticeshii)  Training. 

Registration  of  new  apprentices  for 
training  in  establishments  having  organ¬ 
ized  and  approved  programs  totaled  497 
during  the  second  quarter  of  1953,  the  re¬ 
port  shows.  Sixty-nine  apprentices  com¬ 
pleted  their  years  of  training  and  were 
awarded  Certificates  of  Completion  during 
the  quarter.  There  were  also  164  cancel¬ 
lations  and  13  suspensions  for  military 
service. 

Total  apprentices  in  training  on  the  job 
increased  from  3,147  on  April  1,  1953  to 
3,398  on  June  30,  195.3 — an  increase  of 
eight  per  cent. 

A  majority  of  the  apprentices  in  training 
were  employed  in  construction  and  auto¬ 
mobile  service  occupations.  On  June  30 
there  were  438  auto  mechanics.  231  auto 
body  repairmen,  and  108  machinists  and 
auto  machinists  in  training. 

Construction  trades  included  435  elec¬ 
tricians,  296  plumbers,  276  carpenters,  172 
sheet  metal  workers,  171  bricklayers,  91 
plasterers,  89  cabinetmakers  and  78  steam- 
fitters. 

Another  large  group  of  apprentices  were 
in  ten  different  printing  trades  in  which 
239  apprentices  were  on  the  job  on  June  30. 

Many  other  occupations  were  represented 
by  smaller  numbers  of  apprentices  in  train¬ 
ing.  A  total  of  1.35  occupations  were  listed 
as  having  one  or  more  apprentices  on  the 
job  under  the  State  program. 


Boiler  Inspector  Assigned  to 
Work  in  Eastern  District 

Joseph  W.  Elliott,  boiler  inspector  who 
has  been  with  the  Labor  Department  since 
last  February,  was  recently  assigned  to 
work  in  the  Eastern  District  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Elliott,  who  has  bad  seven  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  Chief  Engineer  with  the 
Maritime  Commission,  will  live  at  1614 
Woodland  Drive  in  Greenville  and  will 
operate  from  that  city  in  his  boiler  inspec¬ 
tion  work  throughout  the  eastern  section 
of  the  Stale.  Ilis  official  mailing  address  is 
P.  O.  Box  656,  Greenville,  N.  C. 


Two  rounds  of  inspections  have  been 
completed  in  the  drive  so  far.  The  industry 
reported  an  accident  frequency  rate  of 
19.2  for  the  first  half  of  this  year.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  rate  will  be  reduced  sub¬ 
stantially  in  the  course  of  the  safety 
cami>aign. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 

AND  INSPECTIONS 

State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,611  industrial  establishments 
were  insiiected  in  North  Carolina  during 
July  by  the  safety  and  health  inspectors  of 
the  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections. 

The  establishments,  which  were  inspect¬ 
ed  to  determine  compliance  with  the  State 
Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and  health 
regulations,  employed  a  total  of  41,784 
employees. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  Law  inspection  work  during  July 
were  as  follows ; 


Complaint  investigations  _ 7 

Reinsi)ections  _ _ —  110 

Conferences  . 251 

Accidents  investigated  _  11 

Violations  noted  _ 1,400 

Compliances  secured  _ 1,441 


Six  complaints  alleging  violations  of  the 
General  Statutes,  including  the  Maximum 
Hour  I,aw  and  the  Child  Labor  Law,  were 
investigated  by  the  insiiectors  during  July. 
Violations  were  found  in  live  of  these  cases. 
Recommendations  were  made  to  correct 
them  and  immediate  compliance  was  prom¬ 
ised.  No  violations  were  found  in  the  sixth 
complaint  case. 

There  were  no  complaints  concerning 
violations  of  the  State  industrial  safety 
and  health  regulations  during  July. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  82  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  by  the  Labor  Department’s  wage 
and  hour  investigators  during  July  to  de¬ 
termine  compliance  with  the  Federal  Wage 
and  Hour  Law. 

Violations  were  found  as  follows : 

Provisions  Lsiablishments 

oi  Law  in  Violation 

Miiiimnm  Wage  and/or  Overtime  34 
(’hild  I,iil)or  . .  . . . . .  4 

Record-keeping  Retiuirements  .  22 

Twenty-two  of  the  82  establishments  in¬ 
spected  during  July  were  found  to  be  in 
full  compliance  with  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law.  An  additional  22  estahlisliments  were 
in  compliance  with  the  law’s  minimum 
wage,  overtime  tind  child  labor  provisions, 
but  were  failing  to  keep  tlie  required  em¬ 
ployee  and  payroll  records. 

Back  wages  totaling  $5,690.75  were  paid 
to  116  North  Carolina  workers  during  July, 
following  disclosure  of  minimum  or  over¬ 
time  violations.  The  payments  were  made 
by  33  different  estal)lishments. 


July,  1953  Compared  with  June,  1953 


I  N  H  TJ  S  T  It  I  E  S 

Av.  Wkly 
Earn. 

•  * 

Net 

Chg. 

Av.  Hrly. 
Earns. 

Net 

Chg. 

Av,  Hrs. 
Worked 
Per  Wk. 

Net 

Chg. 

Manufacturing  _ _ 

...$48,46 

-f  .27 

$1.23 

+  .01 

39.4 

—  .1 

Durable  Goods  _ _ 

...  47.08 

+  .38 

1.14 

+  .02 

41.3 

—  .4 

Nondurable  Goods  . . . . . 

...  48.89 

+  .13 

1.26 

No  chg 

38.8 

+  1 

Nonmanufacturing  * 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ _ 

.  66.73 

+2.49 

1.66 

+  .05 

40.2 

+  .3 

Machinery  (except  Electrical)  _ 

...  57.54 

—1.37 

1.37 

No  chg 

42.0 

—1.0 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  _ 

...  53.73 

+  -14 

1.34 

+  .02 

40.1 

—  .5 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  . 

...  42.00 

+  .80 

1.00 

No  chg 

42.0 

+  .8 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills _ 

...  42.37 

+1.68 

.99 

No  chg 

42.8 

+1.7 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _ 

...  43.26 

—1.93 

1.03 

+  .01 

42.0 

—2.3 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

38.48 

—1.56 

.95 

+  .01 

40.5 

—2.1 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products 

..  47.27 

—1.49 

1.15 

No  chg 

41.1 

—1.3 

HH  Purn..  Matt.  &  Bedspring _ 

...  47.04 

—1.49 

1.15 

No  chg 

40.9 

—1.3 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  - . . 

...  46.09 

+  .30 

1.10 

+  .02 

41.9 

—  .5 

Other  Durable  Goods '  _ _ 

...  56.63 

+3.97 

1.43 

+  -12 

39.6 

—  .6 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  . .  — 

...  47.88 

No  chg 

1.25 

No  chg 

38.3 

No  chg 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ 

...  44.46 

No  chg 

1.14 

No  chg 

39.0 

No  chg 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  . . . . 

...  50.70 

—  .26 

1.30 

No  chg 

39.0 

—  .2 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ — 

...  46.46 

+  .41 

1.28 

—  .01 

36.3 

+  -6 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

....  55.78 

+1.52 

1.52 

No  chg 

36.7 

+1.0 

Seamless  Hosiery  . . . . . 

...  39.07 

+  .32 

1.11 

—  .01 

35.2 

+  -6 

Apparel  «&  Other  Finished  Products 

..  37.70 

—  .71 

1.00 

+  .01 

37.7 

—1.1 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ 

-.  36.38 

—  .09 

.97 

+  .03 

37.5 

—1.3 

Food  &  Kindred  Products . . 

...  44.27 

+  .94 

1.02 

+  .01 

43.4 

+  -5 

Bakery  Products  . . . . 

...  47.52 

+  .66 

1.10 

No  chg 

43.2 

+  -e 

Beverage  Industries  . . . 

....  46.62 

+1.42 

.94 

+  .01 

49.6 

+1.0 

Tobacco  Manufactures  . . . 

..  53.65 

+3.33 

1.39 

No  chg 

38.6 

+2.4 

Cigarettes  _ 

....  59.15 

+6.17 

1.49 

+  .01 

39.7 

+3.9 

Stemmeries  &  R'edrying  Plants  . 

...  42.72 

—1.32 

1.18 

—  .03 

36.2 

—  .2 

Paper  &  Allied  Products _ _ 

....  75.65 

+  .51 

1.70 

No  chg 

44.5 

+  -3 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills  . 

...  88.98 

+  .45 

1.96 

+  .01 

45.4 

No  chg 

Prt.,  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  _ 

...  66.56 

—  .99 

1.72 

—  .03 

38.7 

+  -1 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ 

...  56.84 

+  .67 

1.40 

+  .04 

40.6 

—  .7 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  *  _ 

....  59.13 

+1.71 

1.35 

+  .03 

43.8 

+  -3 

No)imanufacturing 

Mining  ...  _ _ _ 

..  55.56 

—  .82 

1.16 

No  chg 

47.9 

—  .7 

Non-metallic  mining  _ _ _ 

....  55.56 

—  .82 

1.16 

No  chg 

47.9 

—  .7 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  * 

Tran.sportation  (except  R.  R.)  * 

Public  Utilities  _ _ _ 

....  59.95 

—1.10 

1.51 

—  .02 

39.7 

—  .2 

Trade  _ _ _  _ 

....  49.26 

+  .24 

1.17 

No  chg 

42.1 

+  -2 

Wholesale  . . 

....  63.22 

+  .73 

1.44 

+  .01 

43.9 

+  -2 

Retail  *♦*  . . . 

....  44.41 

—  .19 

1.07 

—  .01 

41.5 

+  .2 

Retail  general  merchandise 

....  27.41 

—  .12 

.77 

—  .01 

35.6 

+  -3 

Department  stores  _ 

....  28.54 

—  .44 

.82 

—  .02 

34.8 

+  .3 

Limited  price  variety  stores 

....  17.90 

+  .15 

.57 

—  .01 

31.4 

+  .8 

Retail  Pood  Stores  . . 

....  44.29 

—1.59 

1.11 

—  .02 

39.9 

—  .7 

Grocery  stores  . . . 

....  39.96 

—2.06 

1.08 

—  .02 

37.0 

—1.2 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

....  64.20 

+  .45 

No  hours  reported 

Service  * 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  _ 

....  22.80 

—  .10 

.50 

No  chg 

45.6 

—  .2 

Personal  Services  * 

Laundries  &  dry  cleaners  . 

.  26.60 

—  .59 

.66 

No  chg 

40.3 

—  .9 

Government  * 


Contract  Construction  * 


•Data  not  available. 

••Preliminary. 

•••Excludes  Eating  &  Drinking  Places. 

'  industries  >  electrical  machinery  ;  instruments  ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 

>  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  petroleum  products. 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OP  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  ol  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


July,  1953  Compared  with  June,  1953 


INDUSTRY 

*• 

Jaly 

1953 

.Time 

1953 

Joly 

1952 

Net 

Cliange 

F  rom 
June’53 
To 

JulyNi.t 

Percent  Change 
From 

Jiine’53  Julv’52 
To  To 

.Tuly’S.t  Jnly’53 

(In  thousands  of  employees) 

Nonagricultueal  Employment  _ _ 

_9S9.4 

988.7 

973.3 

+  0.7 

-f  0.1 

+  1-7 

Manufacturing  _  _ _ 

-433.1 

431.8 

419.5 

+  1.3 

-f  0.3 

+  3.2 

Durable  Good.s  _ 

-110.3 

108.3 

108.7 

-f  2.0 

-f  1.8 

+  1.5 

Nondiirable  Coods 

-322.8 

323.5 

310.8 

—  0.7 

—  0.2 

+  3.9 

Nonmanufacturing  _ _ _ _ _ 

-556.3 

556.9 

553.8 

—  0.6 

— -  0.1 

+  0.5 

Durable  Goods 

Primarv  Metal  Indnstrie.s 

..  2.3 

2.3 

2.4 

--  4.2 

Machinery  f except  Electrical! 

-  6.9 

6.0 

7.2 

—  4.2 

Fabricated  Metal  Prodnet.s 

_  4.1 

4.1 

3.6 

+13.9 

Lumber  &  Timber  P.asic  Products 

..  40.1 

41.6 

41.8 

—  1.5 

—  3.6 

— •  4.1 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills 

..  29.0 

30.2 

30.6 

—  1.2 

—  4.0 

—  5.2 

Millwork.  Plvwood,  etc. 

-  5.6 

5.7 

5.3 

—  0.1 

—  1.8 

+  5.7 

Wooden  Containers  _ _ 

-  2.7 

2.8 

2.6 

—  0.1 

—  3.6 

+  3.8 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products  .. 

-  34.2 

34.2 

32.1 

+  6.5 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring . 

-  31.3 

31.2 

29.2 

+  0.1 

-f  0.3 

+  7.2 

Stone,  Clav  &  Glass  Products 

7.2 

7.2 

7.1 

4-14 

Other  Durable  Goods  ‘ _ 

-  15.5 

12.0 

14.5 

-f  3.5 

-f29.2 

+  6.9 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ _ _ _ _ 

-233.4 

234.4 

225.2 

—  1.0 

—  0.4 

+  3.6 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills . - 

-  57.4 

58.4 

55.5 

—  1.0 

—  1.7 

+  3.4 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ _ 

-104.0 

103.8 

101.7 

+  0.2 

+  0.2 

+  2.3 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

-  58.6 

58.7 

55.7 

—  0.1 

—  0.2 

+  5.2 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  .  . . 

-  22.0 

22  2 

21.9 

—  0.2 

—  0.9 

+  0.5 

Seamless  Hosiery  . 

...  27.5 

27.2 

25.7 

-f  0.3 

+  1.1 

+  7.0 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products _ 

-  15.8 

16.1 

14.6 

—  0.3 

—  1.9 

+  8.2 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments _ _ _ 

-  8.2 

8.5 

7.7 

—  0.3 

—  3.5 

+  6.5 

P’ood  &  Kindred  Products _ _ 

22.3 

22.6 

22.6 

—  0.3 

—  1.3 

—  1.3 

Bakery  Products  „  .  .  . 

..  6.0 

6.0 

5.8 

+  3.4 

Beverage  Industries  . .  .  . 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

_  2  2 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

._  22.3 

21.3 

21.7 

+  1.0 

+  4.7 

+  2.8 

Cigarettes 

_  13.0 

13.1 

13.0 

—  0.1 

—  0.8 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants _ 

..  6.9 

5.7 

6.2 

+  1.2 

+21.1 

+11.3 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  — _ _ 

...  9.4 

9.3 

8.7 

0.1 

+  1-1 

+  8.0 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills  _ 

...  6.8 

6.7 

6.5 

-f-  0.1 

+  1.5 

+  4.6 

Prt..  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries _ 

..  7.1 

7.1 

6.9 

. 

_ 

+  2.9 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products _ 

..  9.9 

10.1 

8.6 

—  0.2 

—  2.0 

+  15.1 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  *  . . .  . . 

...  2.6 

2.6 

2.5 

+  4.0 

Nonmanufacturing 

Mining  _ 

..  3.7 

3.8 

3.8 

~  0.1 

—  2.6 

—  2.0 

Non-metallic  Mining  .  . 

..  3.2 

3.8 

3.3 

—  0.1 

—  ,3.0 

—  3.0 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities . . 

..  65.0 

64.6 

62.5 

+  0.4 

+  0.6 

+  4.0 

Transportation  (except  R.  R.)  - 

...  27.7 

27.5 

25.2 

-f  0.2 

+  0.7 

+  9.9 

Public  Utilities  . . - . -  - 

..  19.1 

18.9 

18.7 

-f  0.2 

+  11 

+  2.1 

Trade  _ _ _ _  _ 

-.189.8 

190.0 

189.3 

—  0.2 

—  0.1 

+  0.3 

Wholesale  . .  .  . 

...  44.0 

43.8 

43.1 

-f-  0.2 

+  0.5 

+  2.1 

Retail  _ _ _ 

...145.8 

146.2 

146.2 

—  0.4 

—  0.3 

—  0.3 

Retail  general  merchandise  — . 

...  33.5 

33.8 

33.0 

—  0.3 

—  0.9 

+  1.5 

Department  stores  - 

..  15.3 

15.6 

15.2 

—  0.3 

—  1.9 

+  0.7 

Limited  price  variety  stores . - 

...  9.2 

9.2 

8.6 

+  7.0 

Retail  Food  Stores  . — . — 

...  26.0 

25.9 

2,5.8 

-f  0.1 

+  0.4 

+  0.8 

...  18.8 

18.8 

18.8 

—  . 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate - 

,  25.7 

25.4 

24.3 

-1-  0.3 

+  1.2 

+  5.8 

Service  _ _ _  -  — 

.-  92.5 

93.2 

94.0 

—  0.7 

—  0.8 

—  1.6 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses . 

...  7.3 

7.4 

7.4 

—  0.1 

—  1.4 

—  1.4 

Personal  Services  - - - - 

...  25.3 

25.6 

26.0 

—  0.3 

—  1.2 

—  2.7 

Laundries  &  dry  cleaners - 

15.2 

15.3 

15.6 

—  0.1 

—  0.7 

—  2.6 

Government  _ _ _ 

-.120.3 

120.3 

116.7 

. 

+  3.1 

Contract  Construction  .. . . 

59.3 

59.6 

63.2 

—  0.3 

—  0.5 

—  6.2 

**  KTrelectrical  machinery  ;  transportation  equipment :  instruments  ;  and  miscellaneous  manu¬ 
facturing  industries. 

» Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products,  and  petroleum  products. 


Elmployroent  Increases  16,000 
Over  Year  Ago 

Nonagricultural  employment  in  North 
Carolina  was  16.100  higher  in  .July  this 
.year  than  in  July,  1952. 

Employment  totaled  989,400  in  mid-July. 
This  was  an  increase  of  1.7  per  cent  over 
the  972,300  reported  for  July  a  year  ago. 

About  half  of  the  16.100  increa.se  oc¬ 
curred  in  textile  mills,  in  which  total  em¬ 
ployment  increased  from  225,200  a  year 
a,go  to  23.3,400  last  month.  Other  snhstan- 
rial  employment  gains  came  in  lioitsehold 
furniture  factories,  chemical  plants,  trans¬ 
portation  and  public  utility  industries,  fi¬ 
nance,  insurance  and  real  estate,  and  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  employment  change  from  June  to 
July  this  year  was  insignificant,  except  for 
seasonal  ups  and  downs  in  certain  indus- 
trie.s.  Employment  in  the  lumber  industry 
was  down  1,500  from  the  June  level.  A 
thousand  fewer  textile  workers  were  on 
the  job  in  July.  The  tobacco  industry  was 
iip  a  thousand  due  to  increased  stemmery 
operations.  Employment  in  the  electrical 
machinery,  traiisixirtation  equipment  and 
miscellaneous  mannfactnriiig  industry 
group  was  up  3,500. 

A  total  of  433,100  workers  were  employed 
in  the  State’s  manufacturing  industries  in 
.Inly.  Tliey  earned  an  average  wage  of 
.$1.23  an  hour,  or  .$48.46  for  a  workweek  of 
39.4  hours.  Earnings  were  fractional! j' 
higher  than  in  June.  A  wage  increase  in 
one  large  firm  brought  hourly  earnings  up 
to  .$1.66  in  the  primary  metals  industry. 

Nonmannfacturing  activities  employed  a 
total  of  556,300  people  in  the  State  last 
month.  Wages  in  these  employment  lines, 
exclusive  of  government  and  construction, 
for  which  earnings  were  not  available, 
i-anged  from  a  high  of  ,$64.20  a  week  in 
finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  to  a  low 
of  .$22.80  ill  hotels  and  rooming  houses. 


Employment  Certifications 
for  Minors  Drop  Sharply 

A  total  of  2,300  employment  certificates 
were  is.sned  to  minors  under  18  years  of 
a.ee  by  public  welfare  superintendents  in 
North  Carolina  during  the  month  of  Jnl.v. 

The  .July  total  was  less  than  half  as 
large  as  that  of  June,  when  the  prospect  of 
summer  vacation  jobs  spurred  the  certifi¬ 
cation  figure  up  to  4,984. 

Among  the  July  employment  certificates, 
1.705  were  issued  to  minors  16  and  17  years 
of  age,  567  were  issued  to  minors  14  and  15 
years  of  age,  and  28  to  boys  aged  12  and 
13  for  work  in  newspaper  delivery  service. 

Among  the  certificates  issued  to  16  and 
17  year  olds,  48  were  for  jobs  in  the  con¬ 
struction  industry,  751  for  work  in  manu¬ 
facturing  plants,  and  906  for  jobs  in  non- 
niaunfacturlng  occupations. 
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JULY  BUILDING  PERMITS  TOTAL  $10,973,125 


Building  permits  totaling  $10.97:1,125 
were  issued  in  26  North  Carolina  cities  of 
more  than  10,000  population  during  July. 

The  July  figure  was  29  per  cent  above 
the  June  building  total  and  31  per  cent 
higher  than  the  total  of  July,  1952. 

More  than  half  of  the  month’s  building 
total  in  the  26  cities  was  reported  by  the 
city  of  Charlotte,  in  which  July  permits 
mounted  to  $5,705,274.  The  Charlotte  figure 
included  permits  for  a  $3%  million  city 
auditorium  and  $1  million  in  new  school 
buildings. 

All  other  reporting  cities  were  below  $1 
million  last  month. 

July  home  and  apartment  construction 
amounted  to  $3  623.865.  This  figure  in¬ 
cluded  the  value  of  permits  issued  for  301 
private  dwellings,  47  duplexes,  eight  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  and  23  government-built 
apartment  buildings.  These  will  provide  a 
total  of  514  family  dwellings. 

New  nonresident  ial  building,  which 
totaled  $5,994,374,  included  39  stores,  12 


workshop  buildings,  two  amusement  birild- 
ings,  three  churches,  three  commercial 
garages,  48  private  garages,  nine  service 
stations,  one  institutional  building,  nine 
office  buildings,  two  public  buildings,  lour 
school  buildings,  one  public  utility  build¬ 
ing.  and  16  unclassified  structures. 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to  ex¬ 
isting  buildings  totaled  $1,313,336  in  July. 

The  mouth’s  city  building  totals  were: 
Albemarle  $94,200,  Asheville  $311,159,  Bur¬ 
lington  $142,114,  Charlotte  $5,705,274,  Con¬ 
cord  $61,340,  Durham  $381,933,  Elizabeth 
City  $18,700,  Goldsboro  $73375,  Greens¬ 
boro  $660,019,  Greenville  $141,500,  Hickory 
$125,910,  High  Point  $533,405,  Kinston 
$176,785,  Lexington  $202,150,  Monroe  $41,- 
550,  New  Bern  $34,330,  Raleigh  $531,980, 
Reidsville  $35,100,  Rocky  Mount  $277,894, 
Salisbury  $550,982,  Shelby  $44,375,  States¬ 
ville  $116  950,  Thomasville  $57,750,  Wil¬ 
mington  $125,392,  Wilson  $76,501,  Winston- 
Salem  $452,457. 


SUM3IARY  OF  BUUiDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  23  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

July  1953  and  July  1952 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

July 

1953 

July 

1952 

Percent. 

Change 

July 

1953 

July 

1952 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL _ _ _ 

1,285 

1,288 

—  0.2 

$10,683,440 

$8,169,439 

-1-  30.8 

Kpsidpntinl  bnilrtmg^s 

360 

427 

—  15.7 

3,462,165 

5,968,974 

1,252,301 

3,700,601 

2,531,317 

1,937,521 

—  6.4 

Non-res!dential  buildings . - 

140 

127 

-f  10.2 
-f  6.9 

-1-135.8 
—  35.4 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

785 

734 

Information  not  available  for  Albemarle,  Elizabeth  City,  Fayetteville,  Gastonia,  Henderson,  Kinston, 
Sanford 


SICNLMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  26  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


July  1953  and  June  1953 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

July 

1953 

June 

1953 

Percent. 

Change 

July 

1953 

June 

1953 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL _  _  - 

1,349 

1,522 

—  11.4 

$10,973,125 

$8,484,192 

-f  29.3 

383 

522 

—  26.6 

3,648,865 

6,009,374 

1,314,886 

4,249,448 

2,875,403 

1,359,341 

—  14.1 

150 

168 

—  10.7 

-fl09.0 
—  3.3 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  „ 

816 

832 

—  1.9 

Type  of  July  Building  Permits 
Issued  in  26  Reporting  Cities 

BUILDINGS  FOB 
TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS  WHICH  PERMITS 
New  Family  Dwelling  WERE  ISSUED 

Unit  Stroctores:  No.  Costs 

One-family  houses,  detached  - 301  $2,584,762 

Two-family  buildings  _  47  439,003 

Three-and  four-family  buildings  6  50,800 

Apartment  buildings 

without  elevators _ _  1  95,000 

Units  owned  by  Federal,  State, 

or  local  government  agencies  „  23  449,800 

New  Nonhonseheeplng 
Residential  Structures: 


Tourist  cabins  . . -  _  1  4,500 

TOTAL _ _ 379  $3,623,865 


New  Nonresldential  Structures: 


Amusement  and  recreation  places  2  $  13,000 

Churches _  3  100,000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  and  other  workshops  12  419,500 

Garages,  commercial _ _ 3  128,232 

Garages,  private  _  48  22,620 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _  9  133,500 

Institutional  buildings _  1  6,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  _  9  191,547 

Public  buildings _  2  3,559,330 

Public  works  and  utilities  . . 1  600 

Educational  buildings  _  4  1,143,728 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices,  stables, 

barns,  etc. _  7  2,980 

Stores  and  other 

mercantile  buildings  . . -  39  248,337 

All  other  nonresidential -  9  25,000 


TOTAL-  . - _ _ 149  $5,994,374 

Additions,  Alterations, 
and  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  _ 632  $  580,412 

To  nonhousekeeping 

residential  buildings  -  2  28,000 

To  nonresidential  buildings  . —178  704,924 


TOTAL  _ _ 812  $1,313,336 


SUMMARY  DP  JULY,  1953  BUILDING  I'ERMITS  ISSUED  IN  26  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


—  Totals  of  July,  1952  Included  for  Comparison  — 


CITY 

1  New  Residential  Buildings 

NewNonResidenlialBldg8,|Addi’us,Altera’nsKepalr 

Alt  Construction 

No.  of  1 

Estimated  Cost  |No.  ol  Family  Units 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Name 

Bldgs.  lYear  Ago  Current  Monlh|  Year  Ago 

Cur. Mo, 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

Year  Ago 

Current  Mo. 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

1349 

$4,008,601 

$3,648,865 

418 

514 

$3,081,792 

$6,009,374 

$2,015,236 

$1,314,886 

$9,105,629 

$10,973,126 

Albemarle- . . 

12 

X 

29,500 

X 

6 

X 

31,500 

X 

33,200 

X 

94,200 

Asheville  . . 

64 

141,000 

202,650 

15 

23 

2,700 

58,813 

45,396 

49,696 

189,096 

311,159 

Burlington  _ _ 

55 

734,000 

67,300 

16 

11 

12,985 

48,050 

12,500 

26,764 

98,885 

142,114 

Charlotte . . 

168 

974,213 

756,759 

120 

96 

338,920 

4,693,668 

166,230 

254,847 

1,479,363 

5,705,274 

Concord  . 

15 

12,500 

40,500 

3 

6 

1,400 

400 

9,500 

20,440 

23.400 

61,340 

Durham  _  _ 

176 

224,750 

145,850 

30 

16 

10,750 

36,650 

383,542 

199,433 

619,042 

381,933 

Elizabeth  City _ 

12 

X 

13,700 

X 

5 

X 

2,200 

X 

2,800 

X 

18,700 

Fayetteville _ 

X 

75,500 

X 

15 

X 

56,750 

X 

31,295 

X 

163,545 

X 

Gastonia _ 

X 

112,800 

X 

19 

X 

483,475 

X 

20,870 

X 

617,145 

X 

Goldsboro  . 

11 

68,700 

62,375 

9 

9 

16,000 

11,000 

35,900 

-0- 

120,600 

73,375 

Greensboro _ 

99 

283,000 

314,435 

61 

51 

533,700 

232,400 

698,170 

113,184 

1,514,870 

660,019 

Greenville _ _ _ 

13 

82,800 

141,500 

8 

17 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

82,800 

141,500 

Henderson _ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Hickory  _  - 

27 

42,500 

103,000 

6 

14 

20,750 

-0- 

7,220 

22,910 

70,470 

125,910 

High  Point _ 

85 

206,100 

91,400 

38 

18 

3,850 

405,020 

28,850 

36,985 

238,800 

633,405 

Kinston  _ 

40 

X 

143,500 

X 

13 

X 

6,700 

X 

26,585 

X 

176,785 

Lexington _ 

13 

75,250 

45,000 

10 

2 

54,000 

137,100 

34,250 

20,050 

163,500 

202,150 

Monroe  _ 

9 

64,500 

25,000 

13 

4 

10,250 

15,000 

9,550 

1,550 

84,300 

41,550 

New  Bern  . 

13 

51,095 

18,295 

8 

8 

995 

14,795 

-0- 

1,240 

52,090 

34,330 

Raleigh  _ 

91 

479,710 

303,800 

37 

35 

853,700 

40,875 

151,650 

187,305 

1,485,060 

531,980 

Reidsville  _ 

7 

73,300 

34,000 

12 

6 

1,000 

1,100 

3,700 

-0- 

78,000 

35,100 

Rocky  Mount 

45 

53,400 

59,700 

7 

9 

5,900 

147,266 

18,819 

70,928 

78,119 

277;894 

Salisbury _ _ _ . 

70 

36,500 

498,650 

6 

80 

55,300 

20,600 

16,280 

31,732 

108,080 

650;982 

Sanford  _ _ 

X 

27,600 

X 

8 

X 

-0- 

X 

8,000 

X 

35,600 

X 

Shelby  _ 

14 

91,150 

39,000 

16 

9 

16,250 

-0- 

15,900 

5,375 

123,300 

44,376 

Statesville  _ 

30 

84,000 

74,000 

10 

15 

600 

25,000 

9,150 

17,950 

93,750 

116i950 

Thomasville _ 

12 

13,800 

56,250 

5 

10 

-0- 

-0- 

1,100 

1,500 

14,900 

57,760 

Wilmington 

120 

89,500 

62,000 

10 

6 

10,500 

8,600 

86,947 

54,792 

186,947 

125,392 

Wilson  _ 

10 

115,000 

45,701 

7 

6 

23,000 

23,800 

10,600 

7,000 

148,600 

76;501 

Winston-Salem  „ 

138 

456,533 

275,000 

68 

30 

569,017 

48,837 

209,817 

128,620 

1,235,367 

452’, 467 

X — Information  not  available 
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HEW  illEA  EMPLOrMEIII 
REPOm  NOW  AVAILABLE 


“IT’S  A  LONG  TIME  BETWEEN  ACCIDENTS,”  said  tlie  Commissioner  oi  Labor  oi  South 
Carolina  to  the  Commissioner  oi  Labor  oi  North  Carolina.  “Yes,  but  not  long  enough,”  rejohied 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  oi  North  Carolina.  The  i)hoto  above  shows  Commissioners  Fred 
Ponder  of  South  Carolina  (left)  and  Forrest  H.  Shuford  of  North  Carolina  (rigid)  exchanghig 
pleasantries  at  the  October  meeting  oi  the  Safety  Advisory  Board  in  Thomasville. 

(LABOR  DEPARTMENT  PHOTO) 


SAEETV  AOVISORV  BOARD 
BOLDS  EALL  MEETIBG 

Thomasville,  Oct.  2 — Plans  to  extend  and 
intensify  accident  prevention  work  in 
North  Carolina  industry  were  made  here 
today  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Safet.v 
Advisory  Board  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  22-man  Advisory  Board  met  with 
a  score  of  Labor  Department  safety  in¬ 
spectors  from  all  sections  of  the  State. 
The  Board  consists  of  professional  safety 
engineers  from  representative  Tar  Heel 
industries. 

Principal  speaker  for  the  meeting  was 
the  honorable  Fred  Ponder,  South  Carolina 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  \vho  told  the  group 
about  his  Department’s  accident  preven¬ 
tion  work  in  the  Palmetto  State’s  extensive 
textile  industry. 

During  the  last  six  years,  said  Com¬ 
missioner  Ponder,  the  accident  rate  in  tex¬ 
tile  mills  in  South  Carolina  has  been  re¬ 


duced  from  about  15  lost-time  injuries 
per  million  manhours  worked  to  around 
six.  This  iiniu-essi\e  reduction  was  effected 
by  the  work  of  a  newly  created  Safet.v 
Division  in  the  S.  C.  Department  of  Labor, 
the  inspection  efforts  of  an  enlarged  safety 
inspection  corps,  and  the  voluntar.v  coop¬ 
eration  of  industry  with  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment's  safety  program,  he  stated. 

“Financial  savings  to  South  Carolina 
industry — not  to  mention  the  saving  of 
life  and  limb  to  workers  and  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  much  suffering — have  been  man.\- 
times  greater  than  the  amount  of  increased 
appropriations  which  made  this  achieve¬ 
ment  possible,”  Ponder  said. 

The  S.  C.  Labor  Commissioner  paid  high 
tribute  to  North  Carolina’s  accident  control 
work  done  through  the  N.  C.  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  under  the  administration  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford. 

The  Advisory  Board  sessions  featured 
meeting  of  the  committees  on  S  a  f  e  t  y 
Awards,  Safety  Education,  and  Si>ecial 
Industry  Drives.  At  the  business  meetings, 
which  followed  the  committee  meetings, 
committee  reports  and  recommendations 
were  made  for  intensified  work  in  those 


The  Division  of  Statistics  has  recently 
added  a  new  local  industrial  area  report 
to  its  regular  monthly  estimates  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  manufacturing  industries. 

The  new  monthly  report  is  a  summary  of 
factory  employment  in  the  Greensboro- 
High  Point  area,  which  includes  all  of 
Guilford  County.  The  Department  has 
already  been  issuing  a  similar  report  for 
the  Charlotte  area  for  some  time. 

According  to  the  latest  of  these  Guil¬ 
ford  County  reports,  a  total  of  39,600 
workers  were  employed  there  in  all  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  in  September.  Largest 
group  is  the  21,400  workers  employed  in 
textile  mills.  Second  largest  is  the*  4,500 
workers  in  furniture  factories. 


North  Carolina  industries  which  have  high 
accident  rates. 

Glenn  Penland  of  Durham,  safety  direc¬ 
tor  for  Erwin  Mills  Company,  presented 
the  Awards  Committee  report.  Work  of 
the  education  committee  was  reporU*d  by 
Frank  Culvern  of  Charlotte,  safety  di¬ 
rector  for  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company.  The  Special  Industry 
Drives  Committee  report  was  presented 
liy  Clarence  .1.  Hyslup  of  Elkin,  safety 
director  for  Chatham  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany.  The  group  also  heard  a  report  of  the 
Membership  Committee  by  W.  L.  Loy  of 
Laurel  Hill,  personnel  director  for  Mor¬ 
gan  Cotton  Mills. 

Following  a  luncheon  at  the  Woman’s 
Club,  sponsored  by  Thomasville  Chair 
Company,  the  group  made  a  guided  tour 
of  plant  A  of  the  company. 

Other  advisory  Boiird  njembers  attending 
the  meeting  were  W.  G.  Alligood  of  Mount 
Holly;  Carleton  Bellamy  of  Canton;  Jesse 
D.  Brown  of  Enka ;  Ira  W.  Drake  of 
Greensboro  ;  H.  B.  Gaylord  of  Plymouth  : 
T.  B  Ipock,  Jr.,  of  Gastonia  ;  L.  G.  Midyette 
of  Raleigh  :  Fred  F.  Murphy  of  Hickory  ; 
H.  E.  Newbury  of  Pisgah  Forest ;  J.  M. 
Vann  of  Badin ;  and  H.  E.  Williams  of 
Spray. 

Next  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Board, 
to  be  held  some  time  next  spring,  will  be 
in  Greensboro,  where  the  safety  men  will 
lie  guests  of  Burlington  Mills  Coriwration. 
Invitation  to  meet  in  Greensboro  was  ex¬ 
tended  by  Ira  W.  Drake  of  the  Bur-Mil 
Industrial  Relations  Department. 

Other  Labor  Department  officials  present 
included  Deputy  Commissioner  of  I.,abor 
Lewis  P.  Sorrell,  Safety  Director  William 
C.  Creel,  and  Conciliator  Frank  Crane. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,420  industrial  establishments 
were  inspected  in  North  Carolina  during 
August  by  the  safety  and  health  inspectors 
of  the  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspec¬ 
tions. 

The  establishments,  which  were  inspect¬ 
ed  to  determine  compliance  with  the  State 
Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and  health 
regulations,  employed  a  total  of  32,621 
employees. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  Law  inspection  work  during  August 


were  as  follows ; 

Complaint  Investigations  _ 6 

Reinspections  . - . - .  22 

Conferences  _ 160 

Accidents  Investigated  — . 5 

Violations  Noted  _  1,263 

Compliances  Secured _  977 


Six  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  General  Statutes,  including  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor 
Law,  were  investigated  by  the  inspectors 
during:  August.  Violations  were  found  as 
alleged  in  five  of  these  cases.  Recommen¬ 
dations  were  made  to  correct  them  and 
immediate  compliance  was  promised.  No 
violations  were  found  in  the  sixth  case. 

No  complaints  were  filed  in  connection 
with  the  State  industrial  safety  and  health 
regulations  during  the  month  of  August. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  101  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  by  the  Labor  Department’s  wage 
and  hour  investigators  during  August  to 
determine  compliance  with  Federal  Wage 
and  Hour  Law.  ' 

The  inspection  total  included  four 
investigations  to  determine  compliance 
with  the  Public  Contracts  Act  and  eleven 
special  child  labor  investigations. 

Fifty-five  of  the  establishments  inspect¬ 
ed  during  August  were  found  to  be  in 
violation  of  one  or  more  basic  provisions 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law.  including  the 
minimum  ivage  provision,  the  overtime 
provision,  and  the  child  labor  require¬ 
ments.  The  other  46  establishments  were 
in  compliance  with  the  law,  except  for 
frequent  record-keeping  irregularities. 

Back  wages  totaling  $9,666.92  were 
paid  to  177  North  Carolina  workers  (lur¬ 
ing  August  following  disclosure  of  mini¬ 
mum  wage  or  overtime  violations.  Tlie 
payments  were  made  by  44  different  estab¬ 
lishments. 


August,  1953  compared  with  July,  1953 


At.  Wkly 

INDITSTBIES  Earn. 

Net 

Chg. 

At.  Hrly 
Earns. 

Net 

Chg. 

At.  Hrs. 
Worked 
Per  Wk. 

Net 

Chg. 

Manufacturing  . . .  $48.46 

+  -12 

$1.23 

No  chg 

39.4 

-fO.l 

Durable  Goods  — . .  . 

47.61 

.57 

1.15 

No  chg 

41.4 

-fO.5 

Nondurable  Goods  . . . . 

Nonmanufacturing  ♦ 

48.38 

-  .51 

1.25 

—  .01 

38.7 

—0.1 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  . . . 

65.34 

-1.79 

1.65 

—  .02 

39.6 

—0.6. 

Machinery  (except  Electrical)  _ 

59.77 

4-2.23 

1.39 

+  .02 

43.0 

+1.0 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  . . . 

56.01 

-f2.28 

1.34 

No  chg 

41.8 

+1.7 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  _ 

41.31 

No  chg 

1.01 

No  chg 

40.9 

No  chg 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  _ 

41.40 

-  .31 

1.00 

—  .01 

41.4 

+0.1 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc,  _  _ _ _ 

41.21 

-1.74 

1.01 

—  .02 

40.8 

—0.9' 

Wooden  Containers  — . 

41.71 

hl.77 

.95 

—  .01 

43.9 

+2.3 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products 

48.42 

^1.57 

1.15 

-f  .01 

42.1 

+1.0 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring  _ 

47.84 

hl.21 

1.15 

+  .01 

41.6 

+0.7 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products _ 

47.19 

-f  .99 

1.10 

No  chg 

42.9 

+0.9 

Other  Durable  Goods  *  — . 

57.71 

.fl.08 

1.45 

-f  .02 

39.8 

+0.2 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  _ 

47.50 

-  .38 

1.25 

No  chg 

38.0 

—0.3 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills . . . 

43.32 

-1.14 

1.14 

No  chg 

38.0 

—1.0 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  ..  . 

50.05 

-  .65 

1.29 

—  .01 

38.8 

—0.2 

Knitting  Mills  . . 

46.72 

+  .26 

1.28 

No  chg 

36.5 

+0.2 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  . 

56.24 

+  .46 

1.52 

No  chg 

37.0 

+0.3 

Seamless  Hosiery  ..  _  . 

39.63 

+  .45 

1.11 

No  chg 

35.7 

+0.4 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products 

37.60 

-f  .03 

1.00 

—  .01 

37.6 

+0.4 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ 

36.47 

4-  .60 

.97 

—  .01 

37.6 

+1.0 

Food  «&  Kindred  Products  . . 

43.13 

-1.14 

1.01 

—  .01 

42.7 

—0.7 

Bakery  Products  _  _  _ 

47.52 

No  chg 

1.10 

No  chg 

43.2 

No  chg 

Beverage  Industries  . . 

46.08 

-  .54 

.95 

.01 

48.5 

—1.1 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

50.40 

-2.98 

1.26 

—  .13 

40.0 

+1.6 

Cigarettes  _ _ _ _ 

63.65 

-t-4.94 

1.56 

-1-  .07 

40.8 

+1.4 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants _ 

40.19 

-2.89 

1.02 

—  .17 

39.4 

+3.2 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _ 

74.36 

-1.12 

1.69 

—  .01 

44.0 

—0.4 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills _ 

89.04 

+  .06 

1.97 

+  .01 

45.2 

—0.2 

Prt.,  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries _ 

69.32 

+  .61 

1.81 

+  .03 

38.3 

—0.3 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  . . 

59.62 

-1-2.64 

1.44 

-f  .04 

41.4 

+0.7 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  “  . . . 

58.21 

-  .92 

1.36 

-f  .01 

42.8 

—1,0 

Nonmanufacturing 

Mining  . . . . 

52.78 

-2.78 

1.14 

—  .02 

46.3 

—1.6 

Non-metallic  mining  _ 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  * 
Transportation  (except  R'.  R.)  * 

52.78 

-2.78 

1.14 

—  .02 

46.3 

—1.6 

Public  Utilities  _ _ _  . 

60.85 

-fl.99 

1.51 

+  .02 

40.3 

+  -8 

Trade  — . - . . . . 

49.14 

No  chg 

1.17 

No  chg 

42.0 

No  chg  i 

Wholesale  _ _ 

62.78 

-f  .43 

1.44 

-f.  .01 

43.6 

No  chg 

Retail  ***  . . . 

44.30 

-  .11 

1.07 

No  chg 

41.4 

—  -1  i 

Retail  general  merchandise  _ 

27.41 

No  chg 

.77 

No  chg 

35.6 

No  chg 

Department  stores  _ 

29.13 

+  .59 

.83 

-1-  .01 

35.1 

+  -3  ■ 

Limited  price  variety  stores  _ 

17.75 

-  .15 

.56 

—  .01 

31.7 

+  .3 

Retail  Food  Stores  _ _ _ 

44.40 

No  chg 

1.11 

No  chg 

40.0 

No  chg 

Grocery  stores  . . 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  ... 
Service  * 

39.96 

63.39 

No  chg 
—  .45 

1.08 

No  chg  37.0 

No  Hours  Reported 

No  chg 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  _ 

Personal  Services 

23.03 

+  .23 

.49 

—  .01 

47.0 

+1.4 

Laundries  &  dry  cleaners  . 

Government  * 

26.46 

+  .07 

.65 

No  chg 

40.7 

+  .1 

Contract  Construction  * 


•Data  not  available. 

••Preliminary. 

•••Excludes  Eating  &  Drinking  Places. 

*  Includes  transportation ;  electrical  machinery ;  instruments ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
mdustries. 

’  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products,  and  petroleum  products. 
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Nonagrricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OP  STATISTICS - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


August,  1953  compared  with  July,  1953 


INDU8TRT 


Net  Percent  Change 
••  Change  From 

From 

Ang.  July  Ang.  Jnly’58  July’53  Aog.’52 

1953  1953  1952  To  To  To 

Ang.’63  Ang.’53  Ang.’53 


(In  thousands  of  employees) 


Seasonal  Job  Increase  Sends 
nion-Farm  Emplopent 
Past  1,000,000 

Nonagricultural  employment  in  North 
Carolina  once  again  topped  the  1,000,000- 
mark  during  August. 

A  total  of  1,000,700  workers  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  State  in  mid-August.  This 
was  the  first  time  since  last  January  that 
more  than  a  million  non-farm  workers 
were  on  the  job. 


Nonagrictiltubal  Employment _ _ 1000.7 

Manufacturing  . 446.2 

Durable  Goods  _ _ ^ _ 110.2 

Nondurable  Goods _ 336.0 

Nonmanufacturing  _ 554.5 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries _  2.2 

Machinery  (except  Electrical)  _ 6.9 

Fabricated  Metal  Products _  3.9 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products _  40.0 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills _  28.9 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _  5.5 

Wooden  Containers  _  2.8 

Purn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products _  34.6 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring . . —  31.5 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products _  7.1 

Other  Durable  Goods  * _  15.5 


Nondurable  Goods 


Textile  Mill  Products  . . . . - . 234.9 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills _ 58.3 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  - - - — 103.6 

Knitting  Mills _  59.4 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery -  22.3 

Seamless  Hosiery _ 28.0 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products -  16.5 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments - -  8.3 

Food  &  Kindred  Products _ 22.3 

Bakery  Products  . — - - -  6.0 

Beverage  Industries _  4.5 

Tobacco  Manufactures _  33.0 

Cigarettes  — - 12.8 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants . .  17.7 

Paper  &  Allied  Products _ _ - .  9.6 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills  .  6.8 

Prt.,  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries -  7.1 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  - 10.0 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  * -  2.6 


i  Nonmanufacturing 

I  Non-metallic  mining - - - 

i  Transportation  &  Public  Utilities 
I  Transportation  (except  R.  R.)  ... 

I  Public  Utilities _ _ 

Trade  _ _ 

1  Wholesale  _ 

Retail  _ 

Retail  general  merchandise  ... 

I  Department  stores  . . 

Limited  piuce  variety  stores 

Retail  Food  Stores  - 

Grocery  stores  - 

Finance,  Insurance  «Sc  Real  Estate  . 

Service  _ 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses - 

Personal  Services  - 

Laundries  &  dry  cleaners - 

Government  _ _ 

[  Contract  Construction  - 


. . 3.7 

. .  3.2 

_  65.0 

_  27.7 

_  19.3 

_ 191.4 

_  44.2 

_ 147.2 

_ 34.4 

_  15.5 

_  9.5 

_  25.8 

_  18.6 

..  25.6 

_  91.9 

_  7.2 

_ 24.7 

_  14.8 

. . 117.9 

_  59.0 


987.8 

993.6 

-fl2.9 

1.3 

+ 

0.7 

433.4 

439.0 

.fl2.8 

-f  3.0 

+ 

1.6 

110.5 

108.7 

—  0.3 

—  0.3 

+ 

1.4 

322.9 

554.4 

330.3 

554.6 

-1-13.1 
-1-  0.1 

+  4.1 

X 

+ 

1.7 

X 

2.3 

2.3 

—  0.1 

—  4.3 

4.3 

6.9 

7.1 

_ 

2.8 

4.0 

3.7 

—  0.1 

—  2.5 

5.4 

40.4 

41.6 

—  0.4 

—  1.0 

3.8 

29.2 

30.4 

—  0.3 

—  1.0 

— 

4.9 

5.6 

5.5 

—  0.1 

—  1.8 

2.7 

2.7 

-f  0.1 

+  3.7 

+ 

3.7 

34.2 

32.4 

+  0.4 

+  1.2 

+ 

6.8 

31.3 

29.5 

-1-  0.2 

-f  0.6 

+ 

6.8 

7.2 

7.0 

—  0.1 

—  1.4 

-f 

1.4 

15.5 

14.6 

+ 

6.2 

233.4 

232.7 

+  1.5 

+  0.6 

+ 

0.9 

57.4 

58.7 

+  1.1 

+  1.6 

0.7 

104.0 

103.2 

—  0.4 

—  0.4 

+ 

0.4 

58.6 

57.9 

-f  0.8 

+  1-4 

+  2.6 

22.0 

22.3 

+  0.3 

+  1.4 

27.5 

27.0 

-1-  0.5 

—  1.8 

+ 

3.7 

16.2 

14.8 

-1-  0.3 

-1-  1.9 

.fll.5 

8.2 

7.7 

+  0.1 

-f  1.2 

+ 

7.8 

22.3 

22.1 

+ 

0.9 

6.0 

5.8 

+ 

3.4 

4.6 

4.6 

—  0.1 

—  2.2 

— 

2.2 

21.9 

33.5 

-1-11.1 

-f50.7 

— 

1.5 

12.8 

13.1 

— 

2.3 

6.8 

17.7 

-flO.9 

-f  160.3 

9.5 

8.9 

-f  0.1 

+  1-1 

+ 

7.9 

6.8 

6.5 

+ 

4.6 

7.1 

6.9 

+ 

2.9 

9.9 

8.8 

-f  0.1 

-f  1.0 

-fl3.6 

2.6 

2.6 

3.7 

3.7 

3.2 

3.2 

64.9 

63.3 

-f  0.1 

-f  0.2 

+ 

2.7 

27.5 

26.0 

+  0.2 

-f  0.7 

+ 

6.5 

19.3 

18.7 

+ 

3.2 

189.9 

191.0 

+  1.5 

-1-  0.8 

+ 

0.2 

43.9 

43.7 

-1-  0.3 

-f  0.7 

+ 

1.1 

146.0 

147.3 

+  1.2 

-f  0.8 

— 

0.1 

33.4 

33.8 

+  1.0 

-f  3.0 

+ 

1.8 

15.2 

1.5.3 

-f  0.3 

-f  2.0 

+ 

1.3 

9.2 

9.1 

+  0.3 

-f  3.3 

+ 

4.4 

26.0 

25.6 

—  0.2 

—  0.8 

+ 

0.8 

18.8 

18.5 

—  0.2 

—  1.1 

+ 

0.5 

25.7 

24.3 

—  0.1 

—  0.4 

+ 

5.3 

92.5 

93.6 

—  0.6 

—  0.6 

— 

1.8 

7.3 

7.5 

—  0.1 

—  1.4 

— 

4.0 

25.3 

25.6 

—  0.6 

—  2.4 

— 

3.5 

15.1 

15.3 

—  0.3 

—  2.0 

— 

3.3 

118.4 

117.5 

—  0.5 

—  0.4 

+ 

0.3 

59.3 

61.2 

—  0.3 

—  0.5 

3.6 

*>  Sud^Sctrical  machinery  ;  transportaUon  equipment ;  instruments  ;  and  miscellaneous  manu 
lacturlng  industries.  ,  .  ,  _ 

» Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products,  and  petroleum  products. 

X  Less  than  0.1  per  cent 


The  job  figure  was  up  12,900  over  the 
July  total.  Two  industries  accounted  for 
the  increase  last  month.  Employment  in 
tobacco  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants 
jumped  10,900  as  the  late  summer  tobacco 
processing  operations  moved  into  high  gear. 
And  retail  and  wholesale  trade  establish¬ 
ments  took  on  1,500  additional  employees 
in  anticipation  of  the  fall  expansion  of 
business. 

Most  other  industries  showed  the  usual 
minor  increases  and  decreases  without  any 
very  pronounced  employment  changes. 
Lumbering  operations  were  down  400; 
furniture  factories  were  up  400.  Apparel 
firms  reported  an  increase  of  300.  Employ¬ 
ment  dropped  600  in  personal  service  in¬ 
dustries,  was  down  500  in  federal,  state 
and  local  government,  and  decreased  300 
in  the  contract  construction  industry. 

Employment  in  the  State’s  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  totaled  446,200  in  August. 
Nonmanufacturing  industries,  including 
mining,  transportation,  public  utilities, 
trade,  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate, 
service  industries,  government  and  con¬ 
struction.  totaled  554,500. 

The  workweek  and  earnings  of  factory 
workers  remained  practically  unchanged 
from  the  .Inly  levels.  Hourly  earnings 
averaged  .$1.23.  The  workweek  increased 
fractionally  to  39.4  hours.  Average  weekly 
earnings  were  up  very  slightly  from  the 
July  figure,  increasing  to  $48.46. 


Employment  Certifications 
Hold  Moderate  Level 

A  total  of  2.300  employment  certificates 
were  issued  to  minors  under  IS  years 
of  age  l)y  public  welfare  superintendents 
in  North  Carolina  during  the  month  of 
August. 

The  .\ugust  total  was  exactly  tlie  same 
as  tile  July  figure.  Furthermore,  the  age- 
group  lireakdown  was  almost  exactly  the 
same  for  the  two  months. 

.Vmong  the  .\ugust  employment  certifi¬ 
cates.  1.704  were  issued  to  minors  16  and 
17  years  of  age.  This  compares  with  1.705 
during  Jul.v. 

A  total  of  566  certificates  were  issued 
to  minors  14  and  15  years  of  age  for 
part-time  employment  in  August.  This 
compares  with  567  in  July. 

Tliirty  certificates  were  issued  to  12  and 
13  year-old  minors  for  part-time  em])Ioy- 
ment  in  new.spaper  delivery  service.  This 
compares  with  28  in  July. 
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Building  permits  totaling  $9,705,520  were 
Issued  in  27  North  Carolina'cities  of  more 
than  10,000  iwpulation  during  August. 

The  August  figure  was  five  per  cent 
above  the  August,  1952  total  and  14  per 
cent  below  the  total  of  July,  1953. 

New  home  and  apartment  construction 
amounted  to  $4,057,056.  This  figure  in¬ 
cluded  the  value  of  permits  issued  for 
390  one-family  houses,  55  duplexes  and 
seven  apartment  buildings.  They  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  total  of  532  family  dwellings. 

New  nonresidential  building,  which  to¬ 
taled  $4,157,992,  included  28  stores,  12 
workshop  buildings,  two  amusement  build¬ 
ings,  ten  churches,  two  commercial  garages, 
71  private  garages,  14  service  stations,  one 
institutional  building,  seven  office  build¬ 
ings,  one  public  building,  one  public  utility 
Iniilding,  two  school  buildings,  and  20  un¬ 
classified  structures. 


Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to  ex- 
isiting  buildings  totaled  $1,489,872  in  Au¬ 
gust. 

The  month’s  city  building  totals  were : 
Albemarle  $114,800,  Asheville  $228,075, 
Burlington  $184,915,  Charlotte  $3,710,955, 
Concord  $75,500,  Durham  $608,221,  Eliza- 
betti  City  $15,025.  Gastonia  $291,000,  Golds¬ 
boro  $263,150,  Greensboro  $510,081.  Green¬ 
ville  $79,000,  Hickory  $215,000,  High  Point 
$318,105,  Kinston  $231,750,  Lexington  .$205,- 
095,  Monroe  $45,050,  New  Bern  $27,090, 
Kaleigh  $882,977,  Reidsville  $54,150,  Rocky 
Mount  $173.3.39,  Salisbury  $86,518.  Shelby 
.$98,400,  Statesville  $125,300,  Thomasville 
$53,725,  'Wilmington  $164,224,  Wilson  $240,- 
600.  Winston-Salem  .$636,875. 

Charlotte’s  $3,710,955  in  construction 
authorized  during  August,  in  addition  to 
being  the  only  city  total  exceeding  $1 
million,  placed  the  Queen  City  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  other  Tar  Heel  munici- 
jialities  in  August  building. 


Type  of  August  Building 
Permits  Issued  In  27 
Reporting  Cities 

BUILDINGS  FOB 
WHICH  PERMITS 


TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS  WERE  ISSUED 
New  Family  Dwelling 

Unit  Structures :  No.  Costs 

One-family  houses,  detached  - 388  $3,497,252 

One-family  houses, 

semidetached  and  row  -  2  18,000 

Two-family  buildings  -  55  448,104 

Three-  and  four-family  bldgs _  6  74,300 

Apartment  buildings 

without  elevators  _  1  20,000 


TOTAL _ 452  $4,057,656 

New  Nonresidential  Structures: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places  2  $  51,941 

Churches  -  10  326,241 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries  &  other  workshops  _  12  138,450 

Garages,  commercial _  2  22,000 

Garages,  private  _  71  39,580 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  -  14  180,045 

Institutional  buildings  -  1  24,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  _  7  2,552,000 

Public  buildings -  1  86,000 

Public  works  and  utilities  - -  1  2,4  00 

Educational  buildings  - - -  2  185,300 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  con¬ 
tractors’  temporary  offices, 
stables,  barns,  etc.  _  10  10,525 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs  28  537,690 

All  other  nonresidential  . 16  1,820 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  26  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


August  1953  and  July  1953 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Aug. 

1953 

July 

1953 

Percent.  1  Aug. 

Change]  1953 

July 

1953 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL  - - - 

1,423 

1,349 

-f-  5.5 

$9,414,520 

$10,973,125 

— 

14.2 

Residential  buildings - 

438 

383 

+  14.4 

3,931,656 

3,648,865 

-f 

7.8 

Non-residential  buildings - — 

171 

150 

+  14.0 

4,070,192 

6,009,374 

32.3 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  

814 

816 

—  0.2 

1,412,672 

1,314,886 

+ 

7.4 

Information  not  available  for  Fayetteville,  Gastonia,  Henderson  and  Sanford 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  27  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES  TOTAL  - 177  $4,157,992 


August  1953  and  August  1952 


I 


Number  of  Buildings 


I 


Estimated  Cost 


Additions,  Alterations, 
and  Repairs : 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  - 694  $  595,355 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Aug. 

1953 

Aug. 

1952 

Percent. 

Change 

Aug. 

1953 

Aug. 

1952 

Percent. 

Change 

To  nonhousekeeping 

residential  buildings  - 

_  ....  3 

5,375 

TOTAL _ 

1,476 

1,486 

—  0.7 

$9,705,520 

$9,246,957 

-t-  5.0 

To  nonresidential  buildings 

. .  150 

889,142 

Residential  buildings _ 

452 

581 

—  22.2 

4,057,656 

6,079,065 

—  33.3 

Non-residential  buildings _ 

177 

159 

-f  11.3 

4,157,992 

1,754,805 

-fl36.9 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  - 

847 

746 

-f  13.5 

1,489,872 

1,413,087 

-f  5.4 

TOTAL _ _ 

. ...847 

$1,489,872 

Information  not  available  for  Fayetteville,  Henderson  and  Sanford. 


SUMIMARY  OF  AUGUST,  1953  BUILDING  PERmTS  ISSUED  IN  27  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 
—  Totals  of  Aug-ust,  1952  Included  for  Comparison  — 


CITY 

No 

of 

New  Residential  Buildings 

NewNouResidentialBldg.|Addi’ns,Altera’nsRepair 

All  Construction 

— 

Buildings 

Estimated  Cost  |No  of  Family  Units 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Estimated  Cost 

Name  |  g/53 

8/52 

8/53 

8/52 

8/53 

8/52 

8/53 

8/52 

8/53 

8/52 

8/53 

8/52 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

1476 

1645 

$4,057,656 

$6,460,815 

532 

953 

$$4,157,992 

$1,877,805 

$1,489,872 

$1,453,009 

$9,705,520 

$9,791,629 

Albemarle _ 

10 

16 

40,500 

47,500 

4 

8 

36,000 

64,000 

38,300 

11,000 

114,800 

122,500 

Asheville _ 

58 

66 

164,300 

179,000 

20 

17 

25,225 

19,752 

38,550 

42,307 

228,075 

241,059 

Burlington _ 

61 

56 

141,000 

128,100 

18 

23 

22,340 

4,290 

21,575 

29,885 

184,915 

162,275 

Charlotte _ 

181 

161 

745,992 

616,000 

92 

92 

2,777,936 

498,861 

187,027 

204,635 

3,710,955 

1,319,496 

Concord _ 

21 

10 

29,500 

10,000 

6 

2 

30,400 

0 

15,600 

11,970 

75,500 

21,970 

Durham _ _ 

157 

233 

237,800 

1,885,010 

32 

280 

3,700 

161,500 

366,721 

355,345 

608,221 

2,401,855 

Elizabeth  City _ 

9 

10 

2,000 

53,000 

1 

5 

9,550 

1,800 

3,475 

1,200 

15,025 

56,000 

T^aypttpville 

90 

263,500 

38 

94  500 

31,277 

389,277 

Gastonia  . . . . 

53 

51 

126,000 

120,500 

14 

18 

87,800 

11,500 

77,200 

71,100 

291,000 

203;i00 

Goldsboro _ 

17 

46 

75,500 

167,500 

8 

20 

138,650 

13,775 

49,000 

146,300 

263,150 

327,575 

Greensboro _  .... 

104 

104 

334,700 

292,650 

66 

54 

88,550 

127,025 

92,831 

49,695 

516,081 

469,370 

Greenville. . . 

10 

18 

79,000 

161,500 

14 

19 

0 

12,000 

0 

0 

79,000 

173,500 

Henderson .  .... 

11 

39,250 

7 

0 

46  695  * 

Hickory _ 

17 

12 

27,500 

55,000 

3 

7 

32,900 

0 

154,600 

6,500 

215,000 

eiisbo  1 

High  Point . . . 

93 

102 

218,250 

266,000 

35 

43 

70,841 

95,245 

29,014 

42,220 

318,105 

403,465  i 

Kinston  . . . . . 

36 

85 

169,100 

465,600 

12 

77 

27,950 

36,000 

34,700 

10,800 

231,750 

512,400' 

Lexington _  _ 

29 

11 

122,650 

30,100 

18 

6 

113,345 

5,550 

29,700 

2,300 

265,695 

37,950 

Monroe  _ 

22 

18 

26,000 

38,000 

5 

9 

900 

117,715 

18,150 

9,035 

45,050 

164,750 

New  Bern _ 

8 

14 

22,940 

32,600 

5 

5 

150 

400 

4,000 

2,875 

27,090 

35,875  ' 

Raleigh _ _ _ 

74 

148 

251,000 

855,500 

26 

114 

555,300 

159,950 

76,677 

104,745 

882,977 

1,120,195 

Reidsville  . . 

12 

3 

49,650 

9,200 

11 

2 

2,000 

0 

2,500 

1,000 

54,150 

10,200: 

Rocky  Mount _  . 

60 

65 

137,429 

77,400 

15 

11 

5,950 

32,842 

29,960 

72,281 

173,339 

182,523 

Salisbury . 

39 

25 

42,900 

19,500 

8 

3 

20,150 

300,000 

23,468 

100,535 

86,518 

420,035 

Sanford  . . . . . . 

20 

79,000 

15 

9.9,  ROO 

?>nn 

1  7nn 

Shelby  _ 

22 

13 

91,850 

48,500 

14 

7 

1,200 

i!300 

5,350 

E560 

98,400 

56,300’ 

Statesville  . . . 

21 

21 

86,300 

26,325 

11 

6 

32,400 

51,925 

6,600 

19,400 

125,300 

97,650 

Thomasville . 

12 

11 

44,425 

31,600 

8 

7 

8,000 

400 

1,300 

2,650 

53,725 

34,650' 

Wilmington _ 

136 

106 

108,150 

72,500 

14 

9 

11,740 

26,600 

44,334 

46,602 

164,224 

145i702. 

W'lson _ 

28 

14 

206,900 

47,700 

24 

9 

7,000 

11,000 

26,700 

9,000 

240,600 

67^700 

Winston-Salem  .... 

186 

1 05 

476,320 

342,780 

48 

40 

48.015 

1.375 

112.540 

53.207 

636,875 

397.362 

X — Report  not  available 
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NEW  APPRENTICESHIP  COUNCIL  MEMBER  —  Mr.  W.  L.  Causey  of  Oreensboro,  business  agent  of  tbe  Plumbers  and  Steamfltters  local 
unions  (AFL)  at  Greensboro,  was  sworn  in  last  montb  as  a  new  employee  representative  on  tlie  State  Apprenticesbip  Council.  In  the  picture 
above,  Mr.  Causey  (center)  is  shown  receiving  the  oath  oi  office  from  Associate  Supreme  Court  Justice  Jeff  D.  Johnson,  Jr.  (right),  while 
Commissioner  Eorrest  II.  Shuford  (left),  chairman  of  the  Apprenticeship  Councii,  looks  on.  (Labor  Department  Photo) 


Labor  Department  Field  Personnel  Hold  Conference 


A  conference  of  all  inspectors  and  field 
representatives  of  the  North  Carolina  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  was  held  in  Raleigh 
November  12-13. 

Meeting  in  the  Education  Building,  the 
field  personnel  discussed  the  various 
phases  of  the  Department’s  work.  Greet¬ 
ings  and  opening  remarks  were  extended 
by  Commissioner  Shuford.  Federal  Repre¬ 
sentative  Mrs.  Pauline  W.  Horton  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Labor  Department’s  cooperative 
programs  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

Deputy  Commissioner  Lewis  P.  Sorrell 
presided  over  a  panel  discussion  of  the 
Department’s  principal  activities.  Panel 
members  included  C.  L.  Beddingfield,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Division  of  Apprenticeship 
Training ;  Frank  Crane,  director  of  the 
Conciliation  Service ;  C.  H.  Pritchard,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Division  of  Statistics ;  wage 
and  hour  supervisor  S.  G.  Harrington; 


industrial  safety  and  labor  regulations 
.supervisor  W.  G.  Watson ;  special  safety 
services  supervisor  William  C.  Creel ;  chief 
elevator  inspector  Pryor  E.  Sugg ;  chief 
boiler  inspector  S.  F.  Harrison ;  mine  in¬ 
spector  J.  L.  Fitzgerald  ;  .T.  M.  Vestal,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  for  the  Deaf ;  and 
information  director  Almon  Barbour. 

Executive  director  Clifton  Beckwith  of 

the  N.  C.  State  Employees  Association  ad¬ 
dressed  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  group, 
which  was  held  at  the  Woman’s  Club. 

Other  meetings  of  the  group  included 
several  individual  sessions  of  the  .safety 
and  labor  regulations  inspectors,  the  wage 
and  hour  investigators,  the  apprenticeship 
representatives,  and  the  boiler  inspectors. 
The  various  problems  encountered  in  the 
inspection  work  of  each  of  these  groups 
were  aired  in  detail. 

Subjects  discussed  in  the  various  group 
sessions  w'ere  “Wage  and  Hour  Coverage’’ 


by  S.  G.  Harrington  ;  “Statistics,  Food  Sur¬ 
veys  and  Price  Sampling  Reports”  by  C.  H. 
Pritchard  ;  “Prolilems  Relating  to  the  Issu¬ 
ance  of  Child  Labor  Certificates”  by  labor 
regulations  inspector  Margaret  Smart ; 
“Problems  of  Elevator  Inspection”  by 
Pryor  E.  Sugg ;  “Coverage  :  Pressure  Tanks 
and  Low  Pressure  Boilers”  by  S.  F.  Har¬ 
rison  ;  “Safety  Problems  of  the  Construc¬ 
tion  Industry”  by  construction  safety 
supervisor  .1.  E.  Fisher ;  and  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  State  Dry  Cleaning  Industry 
Safety  Code. 

The  purpose  of  the  field  personnel  con¬ 
ference  was  twofold :  to  permit  a  detailed 
discus.sioii  of  the  special  i>roblems  en¬ 
countered  by  each  of  the  Department’s 
operating  divisions,  and  to  impart  to  all 
of  the  field  personnel  a  more  thorough 
general  knowledge  of  the  work  which  is 
being  done  by  the  Department  as  a  whole. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1.920  industrial  establishments 
were  inspected  in  North  Carolina  during 
September  by  tbe  safety  and  health  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  Division  of  Standards  and 
Insivections. 

The  establishments,  which  were  in¬ 
spected  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
State  Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and 
health  regulations,  employed  a  total  of 
.o.‘?,S74  employees. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  Law  inspection  work  during  Sep¬ 


tember  were  as  follows : 

Complaint  investigations  _  IS 

Reinspections  _  39 

Conferences  _ 2.18 

Accidents  investigated  _  10 

A'iolations  noted  _ 1.624 

Compliances  secured  ,  .  1.514 


Eleven  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  General  Statutes,  including  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor  Law. 
were  investigated  by  the  inspectors  during 
September.  Violations  were  found  as  al¬ 
leged  in  ten  of  these  cases.  Recommen¬ 
dations  were  made  to  correct  them  and 
immediate  compliance  was  promised.  No 
violations  were  found  in  the  remaining 
case. 

One  additional  complaint  alleging  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  State  industrial  safety  and 
health  regulations  was  investigated  during 
September.  No  violations  were  found  in 
this  case. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  121  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  by  the  Labor  Department’s  wage 
and  hour  investigators  during  September 
to  determine  compliance  with  the  Federal 
Wa,ge  and  Hour  Law. 

The  inspection  total  included  57  regular 
wage-hour  Inspections  and  64  special  in¬ 
vestigations  concernin,g  employment  of 
child  lalior  in  agriculture.  Two  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  investigations  also  were  made. 

Twenty-five  of  the  establishments  in- 
.spected  during  September  were  found  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  minimum  wage  or 
overtime  provisions  of  the  Wage-Hour 
Law.  Forty-one  establishments  were  found 
in  violation  of  tbe  Law’s  child  labor  pro¬ 
visions.  The  remaining  establishments  were 
in  compliance,  except  for  record-keeping 
irregularities  in  many  instances. 

Back  wages  totaling  .$11,741.41  were  paid 
to  114  North  Carolina  workers  during  Sep¬ 
tember  following  disclosure  of  minimum 
wage  or  overtime  violations.  The  payments 
were  made  by  39  establishments. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  0(P  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depai’tinent  of  Labor 

September,  1953  compared  with  August,  1953 


INDUSTRIES 

At.  Wkly 
Earn. 

•  • 

Net 

Chg. 

At.  Hrly. 
Earns. 

Net 

Chg. 

At.  Hrs. 
Worked 
Per  Wk. 

Net 

Chg. 

Manufacturing _ _ _ 

..$47.11 

—1.35 

$1.23 

No  chg 

38.3 

—1.1 

Durable  Goods  _ 

...  47..33 

—  .28 

1.16 

+  .01 

40.8 

—  .6 

Nondurable  Goods  . . . . 

..  46.88 

—1.50 

1.25 

No  chg 

37.5 

—1.2 

Noiimanufacturing  * 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries _ 

...  66.07 

+  .73 

1.66 

+  .01 

39.8 

+  -2 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

...  59.78 

—  .13 

1.41 

+  .02 

42.4 

—  .7 

Fabricated  Metal  Products _ 

..  55.06 

—  .95 

1.33 

—  .01 

41.4 

—  .4 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  — 

..  41.21 

-4-  .31 

1.01 

+  .01 

40.8 

—  .1 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills _ 

...  41.00 

—  .40 

1.00 

No  chg 

41.0 

—  .4 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc. _ 

...  42.12 

+  .91 

1.01 

No  chg 

41.7 

+  .9 

Wooden  Containers _ _ _ 

..  39.76 

—1.51 

.94 

No  chg 

42.3 

—1.6 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products 

..  46.86 

—1.56 

1.16 

+  .01 

40.4 

—1.7 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring  _ _ 

..  46.28 

—1.56 

1.16 

+  .01 

39.9 

—1.7 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ 

-.  45.78 

—  .97 

1.09 

—  .01 

42.0 

—  .5 

Otlier  Durable  Goods  ^ _ _ _ 

...  60.79 

+3.08 

1.49 

+  .04 

40.8 

+1.0 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products . . . 

...  45.25 

—2.25 

1.25 

No  chg 

36.2 

—1.8 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ 

...  41.27 

—2.05 

1.14 

No  chg 

36.2 

—1.8  1 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ _ 

..  47.84 

—2.21 

1.30 

+  .01 

36.8 

—2.0  1 

Knitting  Mills  _ 

...  45.15 

—1.70 

1.29 

+  .01 

35.0 

—1.6  ' 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _ 

..  53.20 

—2.82 

1.52 

+  .01 

35.0 

—2.1  ] 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ _ 

...  38.30 

—1.68 

1.12 

No  chg 

34.2 

—1.5  ( 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products 

..  37.37 

—  .23 

1.01 

+  .01 

37.0 

—  .6  ! 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  . . . . 

..  35.02 

—1.08 

.97 

+  .01 

36.1 

—1.5  1 

Food  &  Kindred  Products _ 

...  44.19 

+1.06 

1.03 

+  .02 

42.9 

+  .2 

Bakery  Products  _ 

...  48.61 

+  1.20 

1.12 

+  .02 

43.4 

+  .3 

Beverage  Industries  _ 

..  45.79 

—  .86 

.95 

No  chg 

48.2 

—  .9 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 

..  47.08 

—3.32 

1.18 

—  .08 

39.9 

—  .1 

Cigarettes  _ _ _ _ _ 

.,  59.75 

—3.90 

1.54 

—  .02 

38.8 

—2.0 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  — 

...  38.50 

—1.69 

.96 

—  .06 

40.1 

+  .7, 

Paper  &  Allied  Products  _ _ _ 

..  79.57 

+5.21 

1.78 

+  .09 

44.7 

+  .71 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Mills  . 

...  95.79 

+6.75 

2.06 

+  .09 

46.5 

+1.3' 

Prtg.,  Pubg.  &  Allied  Industries  _ _ 

...  70.05 

+  .93 

1.81 

+  .01 

38.7 

+  .3 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ 

...  60.92 

+1..30 

1.42 

—  .02 

42.9 

+1.5; 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  ^ _ _ 

...  59.44 

—1.77 

1.37 

+  .01 

41.2 

—1.6; 

Nonmanufaeturing 

\ 

Mining  . . . . . . . 

..  50.62 

—2.16 

1.12 

—  .02 

45.2 

— 1.1| 

Non-nietallic  mining _  _ 

..  50.62 

—2.16 

1.12 

—  .02 

45.2 

—1.1 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  * 

1 

Transportation  (except  R.  R.)  * 

Public  Utilities  _ _ 

._  58.71 

—1.99 

1.49 

—  .02 

39.4 

—  .8 

Trade  _  — . 

..  48.44 

—  .28 

1.17 

+  .01 

41.4 

—  .6 

Wholesale  . . . -  _ 

...  62.50 

—  .14 

1.45 

No  chg 

43.1 

—  .1 

Retail  ***  _ _ _ 

...  44.17 

+  .07 

1.08 

+  .02 

40.9 

—  .7 

Retail  general  merchandise  _ 

...  26.03 

—1.38 

.77 

No  chg 

33.8 

—1.8 

Department  stores  _ 

..  27.89 

—1.24 

.83 

No  chg 

33.6 

—1.5 

Limited  price  variety  stores  . 

...  16.30 

—1.45 

.57 

+  .01 

28.6 

—3.1 

Retail  Food  Stores  _ 

..  45.25 

+1.29 

1.12 

+  .04 

40.4 

—  .3 

Grocery  stores  _  _ 

...  41.25 

+1.52 

1.10 

+  .06 

37.5 

—  .7 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  . 

..  64.09 

+  ..54 

No 

Hours  Reported 

Service  * 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses _ 

..  22.03 

—  .53 

.48 

No  chg 

45.9 

—1.1 

Personal  Services  * 

Laundries  &  dry  cleaners  _ 

...  27.06 

+  .67 

.66 

+  .01 

41.0 

+ 

Government  * 


Contract  Construction  * 


*  Data  not  available 
**  Preliminary 

♦**  Excludes  Eating  and  Drinking  Places. 

^  Includes  transportation ;  electrical  machinery ;  instruments  ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturini 
industries. 

2  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products  ;  and  petroleum  products. 
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Nonagrricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OTP  STATISTICvS - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

September,  1953  compared  with  August,  1953 


INDUSTET 

«  * 

Net 

Change 

From 

Percent  Change 
From 

Sept. 

Aiig.  Sei 

|il.  Aug.’53 

Aug,’53 

Sept.’52 

1S5:{ 

1953  19i 

i2  To 

Sept.’53 

To 

Sept.’5S 

To 

Sepl.’6:t 

{In  thousands  of  employees) 


Durable  Goods  _ 

Nondurable  Goods  . . 

Nonmanufacturing  . . — 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries - 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical) 


Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills 
Millwork,  Plywood,  etc . 


IIH  Furn..  Matt.  &  Bedspring  — 


Nondurable  Goods 


Bakery  Pi’oducts 


Paper  &  Allied  Products 


Prtg.,  Pubg.  &  Allied  Industries  - 


Nonmanufacturing 
Mining  _ 


Public  Utilities 
Trade  . . . -- 


Retail 


Department  store 
Limited  price  vari 
Retail  Food  Stores 


Service  - - - 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses 

Personal  Services  - 

Laundries  &  dry  cleaner 

Government  - 

Federal 
State  &  Local 

Contract  Construction  - 

Miscellaneous  ’ 


...1013.7 

1003.0 

1008.3 

-1-10.7 

A  1.1 

+  0.5 

_ 449.5 

445.9 

446.8 

-t-  3.6 

-1-  0.8 

+  0.0 

.___-109.7 

110.1 

109.0 

—  0.3 

—  0.4 

-f  0.0 

-...339.8 

335.8 

337.8 

-f  4.0 

+  1-2 

-1-  0.0 

.—564.2 

557.1 

561.5 

+  7.1 

-f  1.3 

-h  0.5 

o  o 

")  O 

2.3 

—  4.3 

.....  6.9 

6.9 

7.1 

—  2.8 

.....  3.9 

4.0 

3.7 

—  0.1 

—  2.5 

-1-  5.4 

.....  39.7 

39.8 

41.0 

—  0.1 

—  0.3 

—  4.0 

.—  28.7 

28.7 

30.4 

—  5.0 

.  ..  5.4 

5.5 

5.5 

—  0.1 

—  1.8 

—  1.8 

...-  2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

s  ..  34.4 

34.6 

.32.0 

—  0.2 

—  0.0 

-f  5.5 

_  31.3 

31.5 

29.0 

0.2 

—  0.6 

+  5.7 

.....  7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

+  1.4 

.....  15.5 

15.5 

14.7 

+  5.4 

.....233.1 

234.7 

234.8 

—  1.6 

—  0.7 

—  0.7 

_  57.0 

58.3 

58.7 

—  0.7 

—  1.2 

—  1.9 

_ 102.6 

103.6 

104.3 

—  1.0 

—  1.0 

—  1.6 

.....  59.4 

59.3 

58.7 

-f  0.1 

+  0.2 

+  1-2 

oo  o 

22.4 

—  0.9 

......  28.1 

28.0 

27.6 

-+-  0.1 

-t-  0.4 

+  1.8 

.....  16.6 

16.4 

14.8 

+  0.2 

+  1-2 

-1-12.2 

.  8.3 

8.3 

7.7 

+  7.8 

9  ‘?  4 

22.3 

22.0 

+  0.1 

-f  0.4 

-f-  1.8 

......  ai 

0.0 

5.9 

-f  0.1 

+  1-7 

-f  3.4 

_  4.3 

4.5 

4.4 

—  0.2 

—  4.4 

—  2.3 

....  37.4 

33.0 

38.3 

-H  4.4 

4-13.3 

—  2.3 

....  13.0 

12.8 

13.2 

-1-  0.2 

H-  1.0 

—  1.5 

21.9 

17.7 

22  5 

-f  4.2 

-1-23.7 

—  2.7 

......  9.0 

9.6 

9.0 

4-  0.7 

_  6.8 

6.8 

6.5 

4-  4.6 

_ _  7.1 

7.1 

0.8 

4-  4.4 

.....  10.9 

10.0 

9.5 

+  0.9 

-f  9.0 

4-14.7 

......  2.7 

2.7 

2.6 

4-  3.8 

....  3.5 

3.7 

3.7 

—  0.2 

—  5.4 

—  5.4 

......  3.0 

3.2 

.3.2 

—  0.2 

—  6.3 

—  6.3 

.  65.0 

65.1 

63.3 

—  0.1 

—  0.2 

+  2.7 

_  27.7 

27.7 

26.4 

4-  4.9 

......  19.4 

19.4 

18.6 

_  _  . 

4.3 

......194.0 

191.4 

193.2 

-f  2.6 

+  l.-l 

0.4 

......  44.1 

44.1 

43.5 

4-  1.4 

-..149.9 

147.3 

149.7 

-I-  2.6 

-f  1.8 

4-  0.1 

30.4 

34.5 

36.0 

+  1.9 

-f  5.5 

4"  1.1 

_ _  16.2 

15.7 

15.9 

+  0.5 

-f  3.2 

4-  1.9 

_  10.4 

9.5 

10.2 

+  0.9 

+  9.5 

4-  2.0 

..  26.4 

25.8 

25.6 

-f  0.6 

4-  2.3 

4-  3.1 

19.2 

18.5 

18.8 

4-  0.7 

+  3.8 

4-  2.1 

25.9 

25.8 

24.5 

-f  0.1 

-1-  0.4 

-f-  o.V 

92.1 

91.9 

93.8 

4-  0.2 

-1-  0.2 

—  1.8 

.... .  7.1 

7.2 

7.5 

—  0.1 

—  1.4 

—  5.3 

24.6 

24.7 

25.4 

—  0.1 

—  0.4 

—  3.1 

......  14.8 

14.8 

15.2 

—  2.0 

—...127.1 

120.1 

123.0 

+  7.0 

-1-  5.8 

4-  3.3 

. .  56.6 

59.1 

60.0 

—  2.5 

—  4.2 

—  5.7 

*  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed 
during  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

fncludifeYectrical  machinery:  transportation  equipment;  instruments ;  and  miscellaneous  manu- 
^'fnSl\eamlrYnd  leather  products;  rubber  products:  miscellaneous  manufacturing  indust- 
»  ^kYl^dYs^YSt  corstr& :  agricultural  services  ;  forestry  and  fishing. 


Nonagricultural  Employment 
Increases  10,700  In  State 
During  September 

Nonagricultural  employment  in  North 
Carolina  increased  10.700  in  September, 
climbing  to  a  total  of  1,013,700. 

The  principal  employment  gains  for  the 
month  were  reported  by  tobacco  stem- 
meries  and  redrying  plants,  which  took  on 
4,200  seasonal  workers ;  chemicals,  in 
which  employment  registered  a  seasonal 
increase  of  900;  retail  trade,  in  which  the 
fidl  increase  in  business  resulted  in  a  job 
gain  of  2,000;  and  State  government,  in 
which  the  opening  of  public  schools  oc¬ 
casioned  the  hiring  of  some  7,000  custodial 
and  clerical  people  throughout  the  State. 
(School  teachers  are  considered  as  full¬ 
time,  year-round  employees,  so  are  not  re¬ 
garded  as  “increasing”  employment  when 
the  schools  open.) 

Small  decreases  occurred  in  textile  mill 
oiKirations.  Yarn  and  broadwoven  fabrics 
mills  reported  less  business  due  to  a  slow¬ 
down  of  new  orders.  There  were  several 
temporary  shut-downs  in  these  industries. 

The  employment  decrease  in  hou.sehold 
furniture  factories  was  general,  but  com¬ 
paratively  small. 

All  segments  of  the  contract  construction 
industry  showed  a  definite  down  trend,  the 
sharpest  drop  being  reiwrted  by  the  special 
trade  contractors.  Some  2..7(I0  workers 
were  dropped  by  the  construction  group. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  the  State’s 
449..500  factory  workers  remained  un¬ 
changed  at  $1.23  during  September.  The 
workweek  decreased  by  a  little  over  an 
hour,  causing  a  decrease  of  .'?1.3.o  in  aver¬ 
age  weekly  earnin,gs.  The  manufacturing 
workweek  averaged  38.3  hours.  Factory 
weekly  earnings  averaged  $47.11. 

A  significant  numiter  of  reporting  firms 
were  shut  down  for  the  Labor  Day  holiday, 
especially  in  the  textile  industry.  This  fact 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  general  decrease 
in  average  hours  worked. 

Wage  increases  were  reported  in  both 
the  machinery  and  electrical  machinery 
manufacturing  groups,  in  bakeries,  and  in 
]>aix'rboard  mills.  Average  hourly  earnings 
in  the  pulp,  paper,  and  paperboard  indus¬ 
try  increased  nine  cents  following  the  wage 
increase,  rising  to  an  average  of  .$2.00  an 
hour.  This  figure  was  far  ahead  of  all  other 
industries. 


Employment  Certifications 
Show  Increase  in 
September 

A  total  of  2,434  employment  certificates 
were  issued  to  minors  under  18  years  of 
age  by  pul)lic  welfare  superintendents  in 
North  Carolina  during  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  September  figure  was  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  August,  which  totaled 
2,300. 

Among  the  September  employment  cer¬ 
tificates.  1,8.")7  were  issued  to  minors  16 
and  17  years  of  age.  A  total  of  557  certifi¬ 
cates  were  issued  to  minors  in  the  14  and 
lo-year  age  group,  and  20  boys  aged  12  and 
13  were  certified  for  work  as  newsboys. 

In  the  10  and  17-year  age  group,  1.323 
certificates  were  for  work  in  non-manu¬ 
facturing  occupations,  518  were  for  work 
in  factory  jobs,  and  16  were  for  work  in 
construction  occupations. 
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SEPTEMBER  BEIIDISG  TOTALS  $8,957,575 

lA  CITIES  OF  MORE  THAA  10,000 


Permits  for  buikling  construction  total¬ 
ing  $8,957,575  were  issued  in  27  North 
Carolina  cities  of  more  than  10,000  popu¬ 
lation  during  Septeml)er. 

Tlie  month’s  building  total  was  nearly 
eight  per  cent  below  the  figure  for  August. 
However,  it  was  more  than  seven  per  cent 
higher  than  the  total  of  September,  1952. 

New  housing  accounted  for  $4,368,913  of 
the  September  permits.  It  included  455 
new  one-family  dwellings  costing  $3,687,- 
293,  of  which  the  average  estimated  con¬ 
struction  cost  was  $8,104  each.  The  figure 
also  included  52  duplexes,  to  be  built  at  an 
average  estimated  cost  of  $9,210  each ;  and 
^ight  apartment  buildings  designed  to 
house  three  or  more  families. 

New  nonresidential  building  totaled 
$3,099,821  in  September.  The  permits  in¬ 
cluded  40  stores,  14  workshop  buildings, 
two  amusement  places,  12  churches,  63 
private  garages,  six  service  stations,  three 
institutional  buildings,  seven  office  build¬ 
ings,  fwo  public  utility  buildings,  two 
school  buildings,  and  19  unclassified  struc¬ 
tures. 


Permits  for  additions,  alterations  and 
repairs  to  existing  buildings  totaled  $1,488.- 
841  during  the  month.  Of  that  amounf, 
$854,021  was  for  work  on  nonresidential 
buildings  and  $634,820  was  for  work  on 
houses  and  apartments. 

Two  cities — Charlotte  and  Winston-Sal¬ 
em — reported  permits  exceeding  $1  million 
during  September.  The  various  city  totals 
reported  to  the  Labor  Department  were  as 
follows ;  Albemarle  $184,731,  Asheville 
$812,673,  BurUngton  $530,181,  Charlotte 
$1,875,881,  Concord  $74,000,  Durham  $503,- 
224,  Elizabeth  City  $69,515,  Gastonia 
$159,000,  Goldsboro  $100,500,  Greensboro 
$688,351,  Greenville  $117,700,  Hickory 
$126,275,  High  Point  $368,492,  Kinston 
.$202,550,  Lexington  $67,710,  Monroe,  $64,- 
550,  New  Bern  $13,525,  Raleigh  $634,650, 
Reidsville  $125,400,  Rocky  Mount  $345,080, 
Salisbury  $78,805,  Shelby  $38,775,  States¬ 
ville  $116,053,  Thomasville  .$40,828,  Wil¬ 
mington  $190,325,  Wilson  $103,200,  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem  $1,325,601, 


Type  of  Sept.  Building 
Permits  Issued  in  27 
Reporting  Pities 

BUILDINGS  FOB 
WHICH  PERMITS 


TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS  WERE  ISSUED 
New  Family  Dwelling 

Unit  Structures :  No.  Costs 

One-family  houses,  detached  _ 455  $3,687,293 

Two-family  buildings  _  52  478,920 

Three- and  four-family  bldgs _  5  75,200 

Apartment  bldgs  without  elevators  3  127,500 

TOTAL _ 515  $4,368,913 


New  Nonresidential  SIrnctnres: 

Amusement  &  recreation  places,.  2  $185,725 


Churches _  12  664,645 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries  &  other  workshops—.  14  315,166 

Garages,  private  _  63  26,278 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  _ _  6  93,392 

Institutional  buildings  _  3  278,600 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  ..  7  75,950 

Public  works  and  utilities  _  2  38,000 

Educational  buildings  _ 2  157,710 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  con¬ 
tractors’  temporary  offices, 
stables  barns,  etc.  _  19  16,295 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs..  40  1,248,060 

TOTAL - 170  $3,099,821 


SUMMARY  OP  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  27  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 
Septcm1>cr  1953  and  Septembei*  1952 


Number  of  Buildings  |  Estimated  Cost 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Sept. 

1953 

Sept. 

1952 

Percent. 

Change 

Sept. 

1953 

Sept. 

1952 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL 

1,576 

1,581 

—  0.3 

$8,957,575 

$8,344,370 

+ 

7.3 

515 

579 

—  11.1 

4,368,913 

3,099,821 

1,488,841 

4,728,000 

2,541,114 

1,075,256 

7  6 

170 

166 

-h  2.4 
-b  6.6 

-4- 

22.0 

38.5 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  

891 

836 

+ 

Information  not  available  for  Fayetteville,  Henderson  and  Sanford. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  27  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES  Additions,  Alterations 

September  19.53  and  August  1953  and  Repairs: 


Number  of  Buildings  | _ Estimated  Cost _  To  housekeeping  dwellings  _ 747  $587,520 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Sept. 

1953 

Aug. 

1953 

Percent. 

Change 

Sept. 

1953 

Aug. 

1953 

Percent. 

Change 

To  nonhousekeeping  residential 
buildings  —  -  _ 

47,300 

TOTAL . . . 

1,576 

1,476 

+  6.8 

$8,957,575 

$9,705,520 

—  7.7 

-  3 

Residentiai  buildings - 

Non- residential  buildings - 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  .. 

515 

170 

891 

452 

177 

847 

-h  13.9 

—  4.0 

+  5.2 

4,368,913 

3,099,821 

1,488,841 

4,057,656 

4,157,992 

1,489,872 

-f  7.7 

—  25.4 

—  0.1 

To  nonresidential  buildings 

-.141 

854,021 

Information  not  available  for  Fayetteville,  Henderson  and  Sanford.  TOTAL - 891  $1,488,841 


SUMMARY  OP  SEPTEMBER,  1953  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  27  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

Totols  of  September,  1952  Included  for  Comparison 


C  I  T  Y 


No.  of 

'  I  Buildings 


New  Residential  Buildings 


Estimated  Cost  [No  of  Family  Units 


>anie 

9/53 

9/52 

9/53 

9/52 

9/53 

9/52 

9/53 

9/52 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

1576 

1682 

$4,368,913 

$4,858,350 

632 

702 

$3,099,821 

$2,548,514 

Albemarle . 

25 

15 

143,000 

97,300 

18 

13 

38,731 

Asheville _  _ 

70 

50 

231,150 

127,500 

22 

13 

484;200 

316,400 

Burlington _ 

40 

47 

54,380 

66,900 

8 

11 

460,501 

22,869 

Charlotte _ 

205 

288 

1,016,793 

1,034,403 

139 

144 

533,674 

545,568 

54,000 

Concord .  . 

13 

19 

51,000 

35,500 

7 

5 

21,500 

Durham _ 

178 

216 

190,250 

245,680 

21 

45 

112,845 

53,350 

Elizabeth  City _ 

19 

18 

10,000 

39,500 

1 

7 

50,000 

Fayetteville  . 

103 

130,350 

100,500 

40 

CO 

OO 

oo 

Gastonia  ... 

44 

41 

144,700 

20 

16 

1,300 

Goldsboro. . . 

26 

15 

84,500 

96,000 

13 

11 

14,050 

68,935 

63,700 

Greensboro _  . 

122 

91 

587,096 

461,500 

139 

98 

Greenville _ 

Henderson  . 

9 

21 

54,000 

222,000 

6 

25 

9,500 

Hickory _  _ _ 

27 

21 

100,500 

91,000 

12 

16 

6,900 

1,500 

High  Point _ 

90 

104 

151,750 

213,500 

19 

34 

176,745 

23,970 

Kinston _ 

36 

50 

186,500 

284,350 

24 

26 

800 

31,500 

Lexington _ 

15 

11 

51,500 

45,250 

6 

5 

8,600 

29,850 

Monroe  ..  _ 

19 

12 

49,800 

55,500 

40,710 

10 

12 

9,150 

10,340 

New  Bern _ 

7 

18 

495 

1 

8 

3,145 

Raleigh _ 

101 

73 

218,800 

494,000 

22 

30 

214,700 

826,600 

Reidsville .  . . 

24 

19 

105,800 

73,150 

18 

16 

14,200 

'400 

Rocky  Mount _ 

73 

60 

77,651 

20,032 

12 

14 

48,792 

19,600 

Salisbury _ 

Sanford _ 

34 

29 

62,000 

98,550 

10 

17 

1,400 

40,300 

Shelby _ 

12 

11 

30,500 

42,500 

6 

7 

275 

1,125 

Statesville _ 

26 

24 

86,500 

70,450 

9 

12 

14,553 

9,700 

Thomasville _ 

10 

5 

31,478 

18,400 

8 

4 

350 

3,430 

Wilmington _ _ 

132 

119 

153,200 

74.000 

19 

6 

17,100 

Wilson  . . 

14 

21 

100,500 

142,225 

16 

15 

52 

25,500 

371,937 

Winston-Salem - 

205 

181 

395,070 

437,600 

46 

740,150 

NewNonResidentialBldg.|Addi’ns,Altera’nsRepair| 

Estimated  Cost  i  Estimated  Cost  “T 


9/63 


9/52 


^ll_Con8trnctlon 
Estimated  Cost 
9753 


9/52 


X — Information  not  available 


$1,488,841 

3,000 

97,323 

15,300 

325,414 

1,500 

200,129 

9,615 

13,  boo' 

1,950 

32,320 


18,875 

39,997 

15,250 

7,610 

5,600 

2,690 

201,150 

5,400 

218,637 

15,405 

'""sro'bb 

15,000 

9,000 

33,695 

2,700 

190,381 


$1,106,211 

2,300 

50,024 

51,725 

185,795 

26,510 

168,002 

29,300 

30,955 

15,550 

80,900 


8,075 

58,725 

26,550 

8,000 

6,500 

13,400 

72,120 

850 

48,657 

48,450 

”’4,‘'ob'o 

10,150 

298 

99,722 

2,750 

57,903 


$8,957,575 

184,731 

812,673 

530,181 

1,875,881 

74,000 

503,224 

69,515 

159,000 

100,500 

688,351 

117,700 

126,275 

368,492 

202,550 

67,710 

64,550 

13,525 

634,650 

125,400 

345,080 

78,805 

38,775 

116,053 

40,828 

190,325 

103,200 

1,325,601 


$8,513,075 

99,600 

493,924 

141,494 

1,765,766 

116,010 

467,032 

68,800 

168,705 

253,250 

176,900 

461.500 

231.500 

100,575 

296,195 

342,400 

83,100 

61,000 

57,255 

1,392,720 

74,400 

88,289 

187,300 

47,625 

90,300 

18,698 

190,822 

170,475 

867,440 
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^salm  150 

Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

Praise  God  iii  his  sanctuary. 

Praise  him  in  the  firmament  of  his  power . 

Praise  him  for  his  mighty  acts: 

Praise  him  according  to  his  excellent  greatness. 
Praise  him  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet: 

Praise  him  with  the  psaltery  and  harp. 

Praise  him  with  the  timbrel  and  dance: 

Praise  him  with  stringed  instruments  and  organs. 
Praise  him  upon  the  loud  cymbals: 

Praise  him  upon  the  high-sounding  cymbals. 

Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord. 
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Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  Ob'  STATISTICS - 

Ill  t’ooperation  witli  Bureau  of  Labor  StatLsties,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


October,  195*}  Compared  with  September,  195.‘> 


At.  Wkly  Xel  At.  Hrly.  Ncl  At.  Hrs.  Net 
INDUSTRIES  Earn.  Chft.  Earns.  Chg.  Worked  Chf. 

*•  Per  Wk. 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1.472  industrial  estahlish- 
ineuts  were  inspected  in  North  Carolina 
during  October  hy  the  safety  and  health 
inspectors  of  the  Division  of  Standards 
and  Inspections. 

The  estahllshinents.  which  were  in¬ 
spected  to  determine  compliance  with 
State  Lal)or  Laws  and  the  safety  and 
health  regulations,  employed  a  total  of 
.'37,973  employees. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with 
the  State  Law  inspection  work  during 


October  were  as  follows; 

Complaint  investigations .  7 

Reinspections  .  40 

Conferences  .  191 

Accidents  investigated  .  1 

Violations  noted  - -  1,2 IG 

Compliances  secured  .  .  1,139 


Tw'o  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  General  Statutes,  including  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor 
Law,  were  investigated  hy  the  inspectors 
during  Octol)er.  However,  no  violations 
were  found  in  these  two  instances. 

Tw'o  additional  complaints  alleging 
violations  of  the  State  industrial  safety 
and  health  regulations  were  investigated 
during  October.  Violations  were  found 
as  alleged  in  both  of  these  cases.  Recom¬ 
mendations  were  made  to  correct  them 
and  immediate  compliance  was  promis¬ 
ed.  Follow-up  inspections  Mill  he  made 
to  check  upon  compliance  in  these  cases. 

Federal  Law  Inspections 

.\  total  of  117  establishments  were 
inspected  by  the  Laiior  Department’s 
wage  and  hour  investigators  during 
Octolier  to  determine  compliance  with 
the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law.  The 
total  included  79  regular  wage-hour 
investigations  and  38  special  child  la- 
l)or  investigations  in  agricultui’e. 

Among  the  79  estalilishments  in  which 
routine  wage-hour  investigations  were 
made.  3  7  were  found  to  he  violating  the 
minimum  wage,  overtime,  or  child  labor 
provisions  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 
The  other  4  2  esiahlishmeiits  were  in 
compliance  with  the  lawn’s  basic  pro¬ 
visions. 

Among  the  38  special  child  lal)or 
in vesti.gafioiis.  2r)  oslahlishmeiits  were 
tound  in  violation  of  the  child  laixu- 
provisions  of  the  law.  The  other  13 
were  in  compliance. 
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Non-Farm  Employment  Drops 
2,100  in  State  During 
October 


Nonasrricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 


l*liKI*AIiEI)  BY  DWISION  OE  STATISTICS- 


lii  ('oo|>«*i‘atioii  with  liiireaii  ot  liaboi*  Stiitistics,  U,  S.  Departiiieiit  of  Ijalioi- 
October,  1953  Compared  with  September,  1953 
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Xonagricultural  employment  dropped 
2,100  in  North  Carolina  during  October. 

The  job  total  dropped  5,000  in  the 
State’s  manufacturing  industries,  de¬ 
creasing  in  practically  all  factoi-y  lines 
except  lumber  products  and  chemicals. 

This  was  partially  offset  by  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2,900  in  non-manufacturing 
indust  lies,  which  reported  employment 
gains  in  most  instances  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  conti-act  construction  and  finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate. 

All  branches  of  the  textile  industry 
reported  minor  job  decreases.  A  decline 
of  1,200  in  household  furniture  was  due 
primarily  to  temporary  shutdown  of 
a  iilant  employing  1.000  workers. 

An  emplo.vment  gain  of  500  in  chemi¬ 
cals  reflected  a  seasonal  increase  in 
fertilizer  and  vegetable  and  animal  oils 
manufacturing.  Seasonal  decreases  were 
reported  by  tobacco  stemmeries  and  in 
the  beverage,  dairy  and  canning  divi¬ 
sions  of  food  manufacturing. 

An  increase  of  2,800  in  trade  followed 
the  usual  seasonal  fall  pattern  of  an 
uptrend  in  both  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  operations. 

The  total  nonagricultural  employ¬ 
ment  figure  stood  at  1,011,500  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  total  included  444,500  work¬ 
ers  ill  manufacturing  industries  and 
507,000  in  ti'ade,  service,  government, 
construction,  mining,  transportation  and 
other  non-manufacturing  lines. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  the  State’s 
factory  workers  remained  unchanged 
fi-om  the  previous  month’s  level  of  $1.23. 
An  increase  of  nearly  an  hour  in  the 
length  of  the  w'orkweek,  which  averaged 
39.1  hours  last  month,  caused  average 
weekly  earnings  to  increase  $1.10, 
rising  to  $48.09  per  w'eek. 

No  significant  wage  increases  wei'e 
reported  in  October.  However,  several 
industries — notably  primary  metals,  fab¬ 
ricated  metals,  cigarette  manufacturing, 
furniture  and  mining — reported  increas¬ 
ed  amounts  of  overtime  work.  This  in¬ 
creased  overtime  caused  average  w^eekly 
earnings  to  rise  in  each  instance. 

Fewer  Employment  Certificates 
Issued  in  State  in  October 

A  total  of  1,845  employment  certifi¬ 
cates  were  issued  to  minors  under  18 
years  of  age  by  public  w'elfare  superin¬ 
tendents  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
month  of  October. 

The  October  certification  total  was 
24  per  cent  below  the  previous  month’s 
figiD’e. 

Among  the  October  employment  cer¬ 
tificates,  1.3  6(5  were  issued  to  minors 
16  and  17  years  of  age.  A  total  of  458 
certificates  were  issued  to  minors  14 
and  15  years  of  age.  Twenty-one  boys, 
aged  12  and  13,  were  certified  for  jobs 
as  newsboys. 

In  the  16  and  17-year  age  group. 
1,002  certificates  were  for  work  in  non¬ 
manufacturing  occupations,  348  were 
for  work  in  factories,  and  16  were  for 
construction  jobs. 

Vacation  and  part-time  employmoit 
certificates  accounted  for  1,226  of  the 
month’s  total  certifications.  Full-time 
jobs  accounted  for  619. 


**  Preliminary 

'  Includc.s  electrical  machinery;  Iran.spertalion  cfiiiipment ;  in.'sirumcni.s ;  and  inisc)4laia'))n.s  manu¬ 
facturing  indu.stries. 

*  Include.s  loalher  and  leather  |)roducts  ;  rubher  producl.s  ;  .and  pelroleum  preducts. 
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OCTOBER  BCILDIM  TOTALS  $8J17,185 

IK  CITIES  OF  MORE  THAI  10,000 


Permits  for  building  construction  to¬ 
taling  $8,317,185  were  issued  by  public 
officials  in  27  North  Carolina  cities  of 
more  than  10,000  population  during 
October. 

The  October  total  was  seven  percent 
below  the  September  figure  and  about 
five  per  cent  lower  than  the  total  of 
October,  1952. 

New  housing  accounted  for  $3,093,554 
of  the  October  permits.  The  month’s 
residential  permits  included  324  single- 
family  houses,  33  duplex  houses,  and 
seven  apartment  buildings. 

Average  estimated  construction  cost 
of  the  one-family  houses  was  $8,254. 
1  iuplexes  averaged  $8,004.  The  houses 
and  apartments  authorized  for  construc¬ 
tion  during  October  will  provide  a 
total  of  422  family  dwellings. 

New  noniesidential  buildings  author¬ 
ized  in  October  totaled  $3,127,329.  They 
included  14  churches,  11  workshop  and 
factory  buildings,  two  commercial  ga¬ 
rages,  81  private  garages,  15  service 
stations,  10  office  buildings,  nine  school 
l)uildings,  22  stores  and  other  mercan¬ 


tile  buildings,  and  29  unclassified  struc¬ 
tures. 

Permits  totaling  $2,096,302  were 
issued  for  addition,  alteration  and  re¬ 
pair  .iobs  during  the  month.  Most  of 
these  were  for  work  on  residential  build¬ 
ings. 

Three  cities — Charlotte,  Raleigh,  and 
Durham — reported  permits  totaling  more 
than  $1  million  during  October.  The 
city  totals  reported  to  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  w'ere  as  follows:  Albemarle 
$13,000,  Asheville  $248,890,  Burlington 
$152,663,  Charlotte  $1,300,828.  Con- 
oord  $160,900,  Durham  $1,048,856, 
Elizabeth  City  $52,700,  Gastonia  $198,- 
400,  Goldsboro  $61,200.,  Greensboro 
$748,696,  Greenville  $121,500,  Hickory 
$100,847,  High  Point  $354,696,  Kinston 
$199,750,  Lexington  .$167,100,  Monroe 
$74,700,  New  Bern  $18,635,  Raleigh 
$1,119,762,  Reidsville,  $95,600,  Rocky 
Mount  $587,932,  Salisbury  $229,755, 
Shelby  $40,950,  Statesville  $87,125, 
Thomasville  $19,300,  Wilmington  $138,- 
504,  Wilson  $68,600,  Winston-Salem 
$906,296. 


Type  of  October  Building 
Permits  Issued  in  27 
Reporting  Cities 


JtUlJLl)IS<j!S  FOK 
WHICH  PKR.MITS 

TVFK  OF  KtlFUlJVO.S  WERE  ISSTJEl) 


.\(“«  Fainitv  HwellinB 

Unit  Structures  No.  Costs 

One-family  houses,  detached  _ 322  .$2, 032,008 

One-family  houses, 

semi-detached  and  row  .  2  11,800 

Two-family  buildings  .  - .  33  204,140 

Three-  and  four-family  bldgs . .  2  33,000 


Apartment  bldgs  without  elevators  u  122,000 


TOTAE  . . . . -864  $3, 093, .'>54 

Mew  M'ouresideiilial  .'Structures: 

Churches  _ 14  $  550,859 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  &  other  W'orkshops  11  119,279 

Oarages,  commercial  . 2  45,900 

Oarages,  private  . 81  51,524 

Oasoline  and  service  stations  15  196,152 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  _  10  323,860 

Kducational  buildings  _ 9  1,417,380 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors'  temporary  offices,  stables, 

bai-ns,  etc _ 20  43,795 

Stores  &  other  mercantile  bldgs_.  22  338,340 

All  other  nonresidential  . 9  4,228 


TOTAL 


193  .$3,127,329 


SUMMARY  (Jfl’  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  '27  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

October  lO.’SS  and  October 


.Number  of  Bnildfugs  I  Estimated  Cost 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Oct. 

1953 

Oct. 

1952 

I’erccnt. 

Cbaiigc 

October 

1953 

October 

1952 

I’crcciil. 

Change 

TOTAL  - . . . 

1,375 

1,459 

—  5.8 

$8,317,185 

$8,769,873 

—  5.2 

364 

459 

—  20.7 

3,093,554 

3,127,329 

2,096,302 

3,991,927 

3,205,916 

1,572,030 

—  22  5 

Non-residential  buildingrs . 

193 

203 

—  4.9 

—  2.5 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

818 

797 

+  2.6 

-1-  33.3 

Information  not  available  for  Fayetteville,  Henderson  and  Sanford. 


SUMMARY  OE  BUILDING  I*ERMITS  ISSUED  IN  '27  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIi:s 

October  1953  and  September  1953 


I  Number  of  Buildings  | Estimated  Cost 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Oct. 

1953 

Sept. 

1953 

Percent. 

Cliauge 

October 

1953 

September 

1953 

I’erceiii. 

Change 

TOTAL 

1,375 

1,576 

—  12.8 

$8,317,185 

$8,957,575 

—  7.1 

liesidential  buildings . 

364 

515 

—  29.3 

3,093,554 

3,127,329 

4,368.913 

3,099,821 

1,488,841 

—  29.2 
+  0.9 

+  40.8 

Mnn-rpsiflpntifll  h^i1ding.^ 

193 

170 

f  13.5 
—  8.2 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  - 

818 

891 

2;096;302 

Additions,  Iterations 
and  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  _ 024  $  512,027 

To  nonhousekeeping 

residentiai  buildings  . 21  58,801 

To  nonresidential  buildings  . . -173  1,524,874 

TOTAL-- . 818  .$2,096,302 

Division  of  Standards 
and  Inspections 

(Continued  from  page  two) 

Five  Public  Contracts  inspections  ivere 
made  concurrently  with  the  other  wage- 
hour  inspections. 

Back  W'ages  totaling  $9,657.7  8  were 
paid  to  146  North  Carolina  workers 

during  October,  following  disclosure  of 
wage  and  hour  underpayments.  The 
payments  were  made  by  24  establish¬ 
ments. 


SUMMARY  OF  OCTOBER,  1953  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  '27  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

—  Totals  of  October,  1953  Included  for  <’oiiipurison  — 


CITY 


Name 


TOTAL  All  Cities 

Albemarle _ 

Asheville.- . . 

Burlington _ 

Charlotte . 

Concord . . 

Durham  _ 

Elizabeth  City _ 

Fayetteville . . 

Gastoni,a . . . 

(loldsboro— . 

Greensboro . — . 

Greenville- . . . 

Henderson  _ 

Hickory . 

High  Point _ _ 

Kinston . . 

Lexington . . 

ilonroe _ _ 

New  Bern . . . 

Ilaleigh  . . . 

Reidsville  . . 

Rocky  Mount  . 

Sali.sbury . 

Sanford _ 

Shelby . 

.Statesville  . 

Thomasville . 

Wilmington . 

Wilson . 

Winston-Salem . 


No 

ol 

New  Residential  Buildings 

NewNonResidentialBIdg 

Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

No  ol  Family  Units 

Estimated  Cost 

19/5310/62 

10/53 

10/52 

10/53 

10/52 

19/53 

10/52 

1375 

1459 

$3,093,554 

$3,991,927 

422 

552 

$3,127,329 

$3,205,916 

5 

9 

6,000 

10,800 

1 

2 

6,000 

57,780 

61 

52 

115,830 

183,100 

13 

17 

106,995 

217,500 

49 

56 

83,500 

99,050 

16 

21 

57,000 

9,916 

1(55 

176 

462,291 

693,649 

56 

97 

598,57  0 

423,385 

10 

16 

34,900 

34,000 

8 

3 

33,600 

133 

169 

117,618 

280,150 

12 

55 

t)02,0Ht) 

275,120 

12 

9 

8,350 

20,000 

2 

4 

28,800 

800 

3i 

47 

123,900 

172,500 

19 

27 

5(!,000 

55,800 

24 

17 

39,200 

130,000 

7 

14 

8.900 

26,200 

87 

100 

309,500 

233,500 

57 

58 

413,540 

162,920 

9 

11 

117,500 

101,200 

11 

9 

4,000 

30,000 

21 

15 

83,500 

5,000 

12 

2 

10,000 

2,400 

90 

61 

147,450 

80,900 

18 

15 

1  78,870 

139;500 

41 

53 

146,200 

259,000 

17 

23 

16,500 

15,550 

20 

21 

65,400 

74,750 

10 

12 

91,900 

345,625 

15 

7 

14 

26 

31,000 

18,500 

63,960 

687,138 

4 

5 

13 

12  2  4  0 

56;200 

78 

122 

357,000 

41 

70 

203,000 

820,060 

14 

12 

84,100 

93,200 

11 

13 

1,500 

88 

48 

171,815 

85,498 

27 

12 

87,309 

21.740 

47 

22 

66,800 

60,620 

11 

6 

131,225 

17,200 

l‘4' 

I'S 

?2,500 

82,500 

5 

12 

4. 200 

5,900 

21 

7 

72,500 

22,000 

8 

2 

1,()00 

5 

11 

14,000 

14,035 

4 

5.000 

#: 

128 

125 

38,000 

127,467 

4 

11 

13,300 

172!i90 

19,000 

289,900 

13 

12 

46,500 

33,500 

10 

5 

15,000 

184 

230 

318,200 

325,910 

as 

40 

442,614 

Estimated  Cost 


10/.)3 


10/5a 


All  Construction 
Estimated  Cost 


10/53 


10/52 


.$2,096,302 

1,000 

26,065 

12,163 

239,967 

126,000 

329,172 

15,550 

’’"’isisoo 

13,100 

25,656 


7,347 

28,376 

37,050 

9,800 

12,500 

6,395 

559,752 

10,000 

328,808 

31,730 

. ’47250 

13,025 

300 

87,204 

7,100 

145,482 


$1,572,030 
4,075 
30,080 
16,050 
169,783 
1 5,050 
180,676 
2,400 


14,625 

950 

34,580 


57,975 

42,820 

23,950 

5,750 

7,250 

19,155 

639,711 

1,550 

45,696 

6,790 

. f72‘5d 

1,850 

175 

43,142 

23,800 

177,891 


$8,317,185 

13,000 

248,890 

152,663 

1,300,828 

160,900 

1,048,856 

52.700 

X 

198,400 

61,200 

748.696 
121,500 

100,847 

354.696 
199,750 
167,100 

74.700 
18,635 

1,119,762 

95.600 
587,932 
229,755 

X 

40.950 

87,125 

19,300 

138,504 

68.600 
906,296 


$8,769,873 
72,655 
430,686 
125,04  6 
1,286,817 

82.650 
735,946 

23,200 

X 

242,925 

157,150 

431,000 

131,200 

65,375 

263,220 

298,500 

426,125 

81,950 

83,115 

2,147,609 

94,750 

152,934 

84,610 

X 

94.650 
23,925 
21,135 

342.799 

76,300 

793,701 


X — Information  not  available. 
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Man  Who  Can’t  Hear  Is 
Good  Sound  Engineer 

For  many  years  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
for  the  Deaf,  a  division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  has  been  stressing  the 
capabilities  of  the  deaf  and  has  pointed 
out  many  types  of  work  which  they  are 
capable  of  performing  creditably. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Vestal,  Director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  now  comes  up  with  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Banner  of  the  North  Dakota 
School  for  the  Deaf.  The  article  speaks 
for  itself: 

“H.  E.  Kinnear  has  an  unusual  job 
for  a  deaf  man.  Unusual  because  he  is 
a  sound  engineer.  His  whole  field  of 
work  consists  of  sounds — the  correct 
pitch  and  the  elimination  of  overtones 
— yet  he'  does  not  hear  sound.  And  he 
is  considered  one  of  the  top  men  in 
his  profession  in  Canada. 

“Since  1933  he  has  been  associated 
with  the  J.  M.  Rice  and  Company  of 
Winnipeg,  dealers  in  motion  picture 
supplies,  as  sound  engineer.  He  travels 
all  over  Canada,  installing,  inspecting, 
and  correcting  motion  picture  sound 
equipment.  Much  of  the  time  he  is  on 
the  road. 

“Mr.  Kinnear  has  been  connected  with 
motion  pictures  since  the  old  silent  mo¬ 
tion  picture  days,  getting  his  start  as  an 
assistant  projectionist.  He  worked  at 
his  trade  as  electrician  during  the  day 
time  and  as  an  assistant  projectionist 
during  the  evenings. 

“When  the  talkies  were  ushered  in, 
he  marched  right  along  with  progress, 
later  becoming  an  expert  in  his  chosen 
field. 

“Like  all  good  sound  engineers,  Kin¬ 
near  uses  instruments  and  not  his  ear 
in  checking  equipment.” 

While  the  article  states  that  the  job 
referred  to  is  unusual  for  a  deaf  man, 
Mr.  Vestal  says  it  is  nothing  new  to  him 
but  is  just  one  of  a  great  many  types 
of  work  in  which  deaf  people  can  per¬ 
form  satisfactorily. 

During  the  20  years  Mr.  Vestal  has 
headed  the  Bureau  of  Labor  for  the 
Deaf,  he  has  spent  much  time  in  edu¬ 
cating  employers  about  the  abilities  of 
deaf  people  and  in  getting  them  inter¬ 
ested  in  hiring  deaf  workers. 

Today  he  is  pleased  to  note  that  this 
I  program  has  turned  out  well.  He  will 
I  tell  you  that  employers  in  North  Caro- 
1  lina  have  shown  a  cordial  attitude  to- 
,1  ward  the  deaf.  For  that  reason,  he 
I  looks  toward  the  future  with  much 
I  optimism. 

!  Vestal  states  further  that  when  deaf 
workers  are  placed  in  suitable  lines  of 
work,  they  usually  prove  to  be  an  asset, 
not  a  liability,  and  they  become  self- 
supporting  citizens. 

As  for  their  safety  risk,  their  records 
are  as  good,  and  in  many  instances 
better,  than  those  of  workers  with 


North  Carolina  Labor  Dept. 
Publishes  1954  Supplement 
to  Industrial  Directory 

The  Department  of  Labor  re¬ 
cently  announced  publication  of 
the  1954  Supplement  to  the  “North 
Carolina  Directory  of  Mamifactur- 
ing  Firms.” 

The  printed,  28-page  Supple¬ 
ment  li.sts  some  600  firms  which 
have  begun  operations  in  North 
Carolina  since  pidilieation  of  the 
Directory  in  1952,  together  with 
a  number  of  firms  which  were' 
inadvertently  omitted  from  the 
Dii’cctory. 

Copies  of  the  Supplement  are 
being  mailed  free  of  charge  to 
the  apin’oximately  2,000  persons 
who  have  imi’chased  ihe  1952  Di¬ 
rectory. 

The  Supplement  is  identical  in 
foimiat  witii  Section  I  of  the  Di¬ 
rectory.  Each  entry  lists  the  name 
of  a  firm,  the  plant  location,  the 
firm’s  mailing  addre.ss  (wher(‘  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ])lant  location),  the 
name  of  the  principal  oflicial  in 
charge,  and  numerical  code  refei'- 
ences  fo  the  type  of  industiy  ami 
the  approximate  number  of  em¬ 
ployees. 

New  pui'chasers  of  the  52,5-i)age 
Dir<*ctory,  which  sells  for  a  nomi¬ 
nal  price  of  $2.00  per  copy,  will 
find  the  19.54  Supplement  included 
at  no  extra  cost.  Divided  into 
three  sections,  the  Directory  con¬ 
tains  an  alphabetical  listing  of 
some  .5,000  manufacturing  estab- 
lisbments,  a  geograpbic  listing  by 
counties,  and  a  listing  by  type  of 
industry. 

The  Directoi'^-  is  compiled  and 
published  as  a  public  seiwice  to 
persons  and  oi'ganizations  whi<'h 
purchase  goods  from,  or  sell  pro¬ 
ducts  to.  North  Carolina  industiy. 
It  is  the  only  book  which  contains 
in  summarj’  form  the  information 
needed  by  both  buyers  and  sellers 
about  Tar  Heel  manufacturing 
establishments. 


normal  hearing.  Since  the  deaf  are  ai- 
ready  naturally  safety-conscious  be¬ 
cause  of  their  handicap,  all  that  has 
been  done  in  this  respect  is  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  safety  rules  which  apply 
to  all  workers. 

“Employers  do  not  hire  their  help  to 
work  with  their  ears,”  declares  Vestal. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  feels  that 
the  deaf  have  suffered  too  long  from  lack 
of  adequate  opportunities  to  show  what 
they  can  do — not  from  lack  of  ability  to 
perform  adequately. 


Automobile  Dealers  Association 
Promotes  Shop  Safety  Program 

A  comprehensive  safety  program  de¬ 
signed  to  reduce  the  number  of  acci¬ 
dents  occurring  in  automobile  shops 
in  North  Carolina  was  initiated  in  early 
December  by  the  North  Carolina  Auto¬ 
mobile  Dealers’  Association. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  cooperat¬ 
ing  fully  with  the  Association  in  its 
effort  to  secure  the  active  participation 
of  the  more  than  1,100  dealer-members 
throughout  the  State. 

Known  as  the  “Dealership  Employee 
Safety  Program,”  the  safety  campaign 
is  emphasizing  the  formation  of  shop 
safety  committees  and  individual  shop 
programs. 

The  program  was  formulated  by  the 
NCADA  Safety  Committee,  of  which  Mr. 
T.  A.  Williams  of  Greensboro  is  chair¬ 
man.  It  is  being  directed  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  executive  office,  in  cooperation 
with  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  Labor  Department’s  efforts  in 
the  program  will  be  directed  largely  to 
inspection  services,  furnishing  pre¬ 
pared  safety  materials  for  distribution 
to  the  dealer-members,  and  safety  con¬ 
sultation  services. 

Under  the  program  outlined  by  the 
NCADA,  each  participating  company  will 
have  a  Safety  Committee  which  will 
make  periodic  plant  inspections,  keep 
accident  records,  hold  regular  safety 
meetings  with  all  employees  of  the 
company,  display  selected  safety  materi¬ 
als,  and  cooperate  in  the  plant  inspection 
work  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Association  also  will  give  awards 
for  outstanding  accomplishments  in 
safety  by  participating  companies. 

Purpose  of  the  program,  as  outlined 
in  a  letter  sent  by  Association  President 
T.  L.  Black  and  Safety  Chairman  T.  A. 
Williams,  is  four-fold:  (1)  to  reduce 
accidents  and  injuries  to  employees, 
(2)  to  reduce  the  number  of  man-hours 
lost  from  work,  (3)  to  reduce  insurance 
costs  by  lowering  the  rate  on  compen¬ 
sation  insurance,  and  (4)  to  increase 
earnings,  build  goodwill  with  customers 
by  giving  them  better  service. 

The  letter  also  points  out  that  the 
accident  frequency  rate  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  garages  is  12.4  lost-time  accidents 
for  each  million  manhours  worked,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  national  rate  of  10.2  for 
garages  and  a  State- wide  rate  of  11.7 
for  all  North  Carolina  industry.  The 
accident  rate  for  North  Carolina  garages 
is  21  per  cent  higher  than  the  national 
rate  for  the  industry — a  fact  which  il¬ 
lustrates  the  need  for  safety  work  in 
Tar  Heel  auto  establishments. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,1.5  3  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  were  inspected  in  North  Carolina, 
during  November  by  the  safety  and 
health  inspectors  of  the  Division  of 
Standards  and  Inspections. 

The  establishments,  which  were  in¬ 
spected  to  determine  compliance  with 
the  State  Labor  Laws  and  the  safety 
and  health  regulations,  employed  a 
total  of  42.295  employees. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with 
the  State  Law  inspection  work  during 
November  were  as  follows; 


Complaint  investigations  .  10 

Reinspections  . -  88 

Conferences  .  228 

Accidents  investigated  . .  2 

Violations  noted  . 927 

Compliances  secured  . .  1,108 


Six  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  General  Statutes,  including  the 
Maximum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child 
Labor  Law.  were  investigated  by  the 
inspectors  during  November.  Violations 
were  found  as  alleged  in  five  of  these 
cases.  Recommendations  were  made  to 
correct  them  and  immediate  compli¬ 
ance  was  promised.  No  violations  were 
found  in  the  sixth  case. 

One  additional  complaint  alleging  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  State  industrial  safety  and 
health  regulations  was  investigated  dur¬ 
ing  November.  No  violations  were  found 
in  this  case. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  82  North  Carolina  estab¬ 
lishments  were  inspected  by  the  Labor 
Department’s  wage  and  hour  investiga¬ 
tors  during  November  to  determine  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour 
Law. 

The  inspection  total  included  two 
special  child  labor  investigations.  Three 
inspections  to  determine  compliance  with 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and  one  to  check 
on  compliance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  were  made  concurrently  with  the 
regular  wage  and  hour  investigations. 

Thirty-nine  of  the  establishments  in¬ 
spected  were  found  to  be  violating  basic 
provisions  of  the  Wage-Hour  Law,  in¬ 
cluding  the  minimum  wage,  overtime, 
and  child  labor  provisions. 

Back  wages  totaling  $5,326.03  were 
paid  to  142  Tar  Heel  workers  during 
November  following  disclosure  of  mone¬ 
tary  violations  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law.  The  payments  were  made  by  37 
establishments. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OOF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depai-tinent  of  Labor 

November,  1953  Compared  with  October,  1953 


INDUSTRIES 

At.  VVhly 
Earn. 

«  • 

Net 

Chg. 

At.  Hrly. 
Earns. 

Net 

Chg. 

At.  Hrs. 
Worked 
Per  Wk. 

Net 

Chg. 

Manufacturing  _ _ _ 

...$47.99 

—  .23 

.$1.24 

+  .01 

38.7 

■ — 0.5 

Durable  Goods  _ 

...  47.33 

—1.16 

1.10 

No  chg 

40.8 

—1.0 

Nondurable  Goods  _ _ 

...  47.88 

—  .12 

1.26 

-b  .01 

38.0 

—0.4 

Nonmanufacturiug  * 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries _ 

..  70.81 

—  .76 

1.69 

—  .01 

41.9 

—0.2 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

..  58.77 

—1.40 

1.37 

—  .01 

42.9 

—0.7 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  . 

..  60.48 

—  .41 

1.35 

No  chg 

44.8 

—0.3 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products 

..  40.40 

—1.31 

1.01 

No  chg 

40.0 

—1.3 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills . 

..  40.10 

—1.60 

1.00 

No  chg 

40.1 

—1.6 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc. _ 

..  41.41 

—1.21 

1.01 

No  chg 

41.0 

—1.2 

Wooden  Containers  _ 

..  41.11 

-1-2.01 

.93 

—  .01 

44.2 

+2.6 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products 

_.  47.21 

—  .86 

1.10 

-b  .01 

40.7 

-1.1 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring 

...  46.63 

—  .98 

1.16 

-f  .01 

40.2 

—1.2 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  . . 

..  47.40 

—  .12 

1.11 

+  .01 

42.7 

— 0.5 

Other  Durable  Goods  *  . . 

..  60.20 

-f  .70 

1.49 

+  .01 

40.4 

+0.2 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products _ _ _ 

...  46.75 

+  .12 

1.25 

No  chg 

37.4 

+0.1 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ _ _ 

..  41.47 

—  .60 

1.13 

—  .01 

36.7 

—0.2 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  . . . .  . 

...  49.79 

+  .77 

1.30 

+  .01 

38.3 

-1-0.3 

Knitting  Mills 

..  47.32 

-H  .23 

1.30 

+  .01 

36.4 

—0.1 

Full  Fashioned  Hosierv  . . 

..  56.55 

-f-1.05 

1.50 

No  chg 

37.7 

+0.7 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ _ 

..  41.29 

-1-  .25 

1.15 

+  .01 

35.9 

—0.1 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products 

..  37.47 

— 1.42 

1.01 

No  chg 

37.1 

—1.4 

Men's  &  Boy’s  Garments _ _ 

..  34.27 

—2.88 

.90 

—  .01 

35.7 

—2.6 

Food  &  Kindred  Products _ 

..  43.36 

—  .31 

1.03 

No  chg 

42.1 

—0.3 

Bakery  Products  _ _ _ 

..  46.82 

- —  .5G 

1.12 

No  chg 

41.8 

—0.5 

Beverage  Industries  _ 

_.  44.37 

—  .84 

.'94 

No  chg 

47.2 

—0.9 

Tobacco  Manufactures . . 

..  48.75 

—1.19 

1.30 

-b  .07 

37.5 

—3.1 

Ci,garettes  . . - . . . 

..  62.08 

—3.11 

1.00 

-b  .01 

38.8 

_ 2_2 

Steuuneries  &  Redryiug  Plants  .... 

..  36.87 

— 2.82 

1.01 

*4“  .08 

36.5 

—4.0 

I’aper  &  Allied  Products  _ _ 

-.  76.83 

—1.05 

1.75 

No  chg 

43.9 

—0.6 

I’ulp.  I’aper  &  Paperboard  Mills  . 

..  91.71 

—  .75 

2.02 

—  .03 

45.4 

+0.3 

Prt.,  I’ub.  &  Allied  Industries  _ 

..  69.99 

—  .24 

1.79 

—  .02 

39.1 

+0.3 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  _ 

..  58.09 

+  -Tl 

1.37 

+  .92 

42.4 

—0.1 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  “  _ 

..  60.33 

-f2.24 

1.39 

+  .02 

43.4 

+  1.9 

N  0  n  mn  n  ufa  ctur  in  (j 

Mining  _ _ — 

..  47.38 

—6.09 

1.15 

-b  .01 

41.2 

— 5.7 

Non-inetallic  mining  . . . 

..  47.38 

—6.09 

1.15 

+  .01 

41.2 

— 5.7 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities 

Transportation  (except  R.R.)  * 

I’ublic  Utilities  _ 

..  58.82 

-f  .23 

1.52 

-b  .01 

38.7 

—0.1 

Trade  _ _ _ _ 

..  47.68 

—  .34 

1.10 

No  chg 

41.1 

—0.3' 

Wholesale  _ _ _ 

..  61.62 

—  .SO 

1.41 

—  .01 

43.7 

— o.s 

Retail  _ _ _ 

-.  43.42 

-4-  .08 

1.08 

+  .01 

40.2 

—0.3 

Retail  general  merchandise  _ 

..  24.93 

—  .48 

.76 

—  .01 

32.8 

— 0.2i 

Department  stores  _ 

-.  27.39 

—  .58 

.82 

—  .01 

33.4 

—0.5 

Limited  price  variety  stores 

..  15.40 

—  .34 

..5(i 

No  chg 

27.5 

— O.tL 

Retail  Food  Stores  . . . . 

..  44.02 

— l.(K) 

1.12 

No  chg 

39.3 

— O.f 

Grocery  stores  _ 

39.79 

- —  .87 

1.09 

No  chg 

36.5 

—O.S 

Finance.  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  .. 

.  68.02 

-f2.27 

No  Hours  Reported 

Service  * 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses _ 

22.79 

-f  .98 

.49 

+  .02 

46.5 

+0.1 

Personal  Services 

I.aundries  &  dry  cleaners _ 

..  27.54 

—  .20 

.6.8 

+  .01 

40.5 

1 

p 

Government  * 


Contract  Construction 


•  Data  not  available 
*♦  Preliminary 

***  Excludes  Eating  and  Drinking  Places. 

‘  Includes  transportation  ;  electrical  machinery ;  instruments  ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturlni 
industries. 

=  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products  ;  and  petroleum  products. 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- I'KEPARED  BY  DIVISION  OE  STATISTICS - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


November,  1953  Compared  with  October,  1953 


INDUSTRY 


** 

Nov.  Oct.  Nov. 
1953  1953  1952 


Net  Percent  Change 

Change  From 

From 

Oct.>63  Oct.’53  Nov.’52 

To  To  To 

Nov.’53  Nov.’53  Nov.’53 


(In  thousands  of  einployees) 


Nonagkiculti'ral  Employment  _ 

Manufacturing  _ 

Durable  (Joods  _ 

Nondurable  Goods _ 

Nonmanufacturing  . . . 

Durahle  Goods 

rrimary  Metal  Industries  - 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  - 

Fabricated  ^letal  Products . . 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  .. 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  - 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc . — . 

Wooden  Containers _ 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumher  Products 
HU  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring  — 

Stone.  Clay  &  Glass  Products  - 

Other  Durable  Goods  ^  - - - - 

N omlurahle  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  - 

Ytirn  &  Thread  Mills  - 

Broad  M'oveu  Fabrics  _ 

Knitting  Mills  - 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  - 

Seamless  Hosiery  _ 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Products 

Men’s  &  Boy's  Garments - 

Pood  &  Kindred  Products - 

Bakery  Products  - 

Beverage  Industries  - 

Tobacco  Manufactures  - 

Cigarettes  - - - 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  — 

Paper  &  Allied  Products - 

Pulp,  l“aper  &  Paperboard  Mills  . 

Prt.,  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  - 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  - 

Other  Nondurable  Goods  ^  - 


9.5 

d.S 

7.1 

11.2 

2.G 


9.6 

6.5 
7.1 

11.2 

2.6 


8.8 

6.5 

6.8 

10.5 

2.7 


—  0.1 


..._.1010.8 

1014.4 

1021.8 

—  3.6 

—  0.4 

—  1.1 

_ _ 439.7 

444.2 

449.5 

—  4.5 

—  1.0 

_  •)  O 

_ _ 109.6 

108.5 

111.0 

+  1-1 

+  1.0 

—  1.3 

......330.1 

335.7 

338.5 

—  5.(i 

—  1.7 

—  2.5 

.-..-..571.1 

570.2 

572.3 

+  0.9 

+  0.2 

—  0.2 

o  o 

o  o 

o  o 

_ _  6.9 

6.9 

7.1 

—  2.8 

_  3.9 

3.9 

3.8 

-h  2.6 

_  40.2 

39.9 

42.4 

-1-  t).3 

-1-  0.8 

_  29.3 

29.0 

30.5 

+  0.:5 

+  1.0 

—  3.9 

.......  5.3 

5.3 

5.8 

—  8.6 

.......  2.6 

2.7 

2.9 

—  0.1 

—  3.7 

—10.3 

_  34.1 

33.2 

33.4 

-I-  0.9 

+  2.7 

+  2.1 

_  31.0 

30.1 

30.5 

-f  0.9 

+  3.0 

+  1.6 

_ _  7.1 

7.1 

7.2 

—  1.4 

_  15.2 

15.3 

14.9 

—  0.1 

—  0.7 

+  2.0 

230.9 

237.8 

—  1.1 

—  0.5 

—  3.4 

.......  56.8 

56.8 

59.1 

—  3.9 

_ 101.2 

101.7 

104.6 

—  0.5 

—  0.5 

—  3.3 

.......  58.4 

58.9 

60.5 

—  0.5 

—  0.8 

—  3.5 

92  .s 

09 

22.7 

+  0.1 

-f  0.5 

—  1.8 

_  27.5 

27.9 

28.9 

—  0.4 

—  1.4 

—  4.8 

_  16.6 

16.6 

15.6 

+  6.4 

.......  8.4 

8.4 

8.1 

+  3.7 

_  21.9 

09  2 

21.8 

—  0.3 

—  1.4 

-f-  0.5 

_  6.1 

6.1 

6.0 

+ 

_  4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

.......  31.4 

35.5 

34.5 

—  4.1 

—11.5 

—  9.0 

_  13.1 

12.9 

13.2 

+  0.2 

+  1.6 

—  0.8 

_  15.4 

20.1 

18.8 

—  4.7 

—23.4 

— IS.l 

1.0 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


8.0 

4.6 
4.4 

6.7 
.3.7 


N  on  m-amifacturing 

Mining  - - - - - 

Non-metallic  mining - 

Transiwrtation  &  Public  Utilities - 

Transportation  (except  R.  R.)  - 

Pul)lic  Utilities  - 

Trade  - - - 

IVholesale  - - - 

Retail  . - . - — - ^ - 

Retail  general  merchandise  - 

Department  stores  - 

Limited  price  variety  stores  — 

Retail  Food  Stores  - 

Grocery  stores  - 

Finance.  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  — 

Service  - - - 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  - 

Personal  Services  - 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners  — . - 

Government  _ _ 

Contract  Construction  - 


...  3.6 

3.5 

3.6 

-  3.1 

3.0 

3.1 

...  65.3 

65.4 

64.8 

28.0 

28.1 

27.6 

...  19.3 

19.3 

18.5 

...198.3 

197.3 

199.5 

...  44.6 

44.4 

44.6 

..153.7 

152.9 

154.9 

.  38.3 

37.8 

4<l.4 

.  17.3 

16.9 

17.7 

...  11.4 

11.1 

12.4 

...  27.0 

26.5 

26.1 

.  20.0 

19.4 

19.5 

.  25.8 

25.8 

24.5 

.  92.3 

91.8 

92.5 

...  7.4 

T.n 

7.6 

...  25.0 

25.0 

25.2 

15.0 

15.0 

15.1 

...-130.6 

130.5 

127.5 

...  55.2 

55.9 

59.9 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

2.9 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

3.3 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

+ 

0.8 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

+ 

1.4 

+ 

4.3 

+ 

1.0 

+ 

0.5 

— 

0.6 

-(- 

0.2 

+ 

0.5 

0.8 

+ 

0.8 

+ 

0.5 

— 

+ 

0.5 

+ 

1.3 

— 

5.2 

d- 

0.4 

+ 

2.4 

■ - 

2.3 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

2.7 

— 

8.1 

+ 

0.5 

+ 

1.9 

+ 

3.4 

+ 

0.6 

+ 

3.1 

+ 

2.() 

+ 

+ 

0.5 

+ 

0.5 

— 

0.2 

(».l 

— 

1.3 

— 

2.6 

— 

0.8 

— 

0.7 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

2.4 

(1.7 

1.3 

— 

68 

**  M^es^eLtrical  machinery:  transportation  equipment:  instruments :  and  miscelianeous  manu 
» ?nSs  feamer  rnd  leather  products  :  rubber  products  :  and  petroleum  products. 


Employment  Decreases  3,600  in 
State  During  November 

Nonagricultural  employment  dropped 
3,fi00  in  North  Carolina  during  Novem¬ 
ber  due  to  job  decreases  in  several 
manufacturing  industries. 

The  State’s  non-farm  job  total  stood 
at  1,010.800  in  mid-November.  This  was 
a  bit  over  one  per  cent  less  than  the 
employment  figure  of  November,  10.52. 

Principal  employment  decreases  of  the 
month  occurred  in  textile  mills,  which 
reported  1,100  fewer  jobs  than  during 
October;  tobacco  stemmeries  and  re¬ 
drying  plants,  in  which  there  was  a 
seasonal  employment  decrease  of  4,700; 
food  products,  which  dropped  300;  and 
contract  construction,  which  was  down 
700  from  the  October  job  level. 

These  job  declines  were  partially  off¬ 
set  by  increases  of  300  in  lumber  and 
timber  products,  900  in  furniture  manu¬ 
facturing,  1,000  in  trade,  and  500  in 
service  industries. 

The  State’s  manufacturing  industries 
employed  439,700  w'orkers  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Non-manufacturing  industries  and 
federal,  state  and  local  government 
agencies  employed  571,100. 

Decreases  were  reported  in  the  work¬ 
week  of  most  industries,  both  manufac¬ 
turing  and  non-manufacturing.  The 
workweek  in  all  factory  operations  aver¬ 
aged  38.7  hours,  which  was  a  half  hour 
shorter  than  during  the  previous  month. 
Weekly  earnings  of  factory  employees 
averaged  $47.99 — a  fractional  drop  from 
the  Octolmr  level.  Hourly  earnings  aver¬ 
aged  $1.24,  which  was  a  penny  higher 
than  the  previous  month. 

No  outstanding  increases  in  hourly 
wage  rates  were  reported  in  November. 
Hourly  earnings  in  most  industries  were 
either  at  a  stand  still  or  were  fraction¬ 
ally  higher  than  they  were  during  Oc¬ 
tober. 


Labor  Department  Receiving 
Safety  Award  Applications 

North  Carolina  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  which  made  outstanding  records 
in  the  prevention  of  accidents  during 
1953  are  now  eligible  for  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment’s  “Certificate  of  Safety 
Achievement.’’ 

Applications  for  the  safety  award 
must  be  received  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  not  later  than  March  15, 
1954. 

The  safety  ctertifioates  and  other 
.awards  are  presented  annually  to  quali¬ 
fying  establishments.  A  total  of  889 
establishments  received  the  safety 
honors  last  year. 

Industrial  establishments  may  qualify 
for  the  award  in  any  one  of  three 
different  ways;  (11  By  having  had  a 
perfect  record,  or  no  lost-time  accidents, 
during  1953;  (2)  by  having  maintained 
during  1953  an  accident  frequency  rate 
7  5  per  cent  below  the  State  average  for 
the  particular  industry;  (31  by  having 
reduced  the  plant’s  accident  frequency 
rate  40  per  cent  or  more  during  19  53 
compared  with  the  plant’s  rate  for  19  52. 

Most  of  this  year’s  awards  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  Labor  Department  safety  in¬ 
spectors.  Where  such  presentation  is 
not  feasible,  the  awards  will  be  mailed 
to  the  qualifying  firms. 
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L\  flTIES  OF 


Permits  for  $8,157,380  worth  of  new 
building  were  issued  by  public  officials 
in  27  North  Carolina  cities  of  more  than 
10,000  population  during  November. 

The  November  figure  was  about  two 
per  cent  below  the  October  building 
total  and  four  per  cent  below  the  Nov¬ 
ember,  1952  figure. 

Housing  permits  totaled  $3,344,669. 
The  month’s  residential  permits  includ¬ 
ed  331  single-family  houses,  40  du¬ 
plexes  and  nine  apartment  buildings. 

The  average  estimated  construction 
cost  of  the  331  one-family  houses  was 
$8,758.  Average  cost  of  the  4  0  duplexes 
was  $7,755.  The  houses  and  apartments 
authorized  for  construction  during  Nov¬ 
ember  will  provide  a  total  of  461  family 
dwellings. 

The  month’s  new  nonresidential  build¬ 
ing  totaled  $3,072,358.  The  permits  in¬ 
cluded  three  amusement  places,  six 
churches,  nine  factory  and  workshop 
buildings,  eight  commercial  garages,  6  3 
private  garages,  14  services  stations. 


seven  office  buildings,  one  public  build¬ 
ing,  two  public  utility  buildings,  one 
school,  3  3  stores  and  other  mercantile 
buildings,  and  29  unclassified  structures. 

Permits  totaling  $1,740,353  were 
issued  for  addition,  alteration  and  re¬ 
pair  jobs  during  November. 

Raleigh  led  the  cities  in  permit  valu¬ 
ations  during  November,  reporting  a 
total  of  $2,276,695.  Charlotte  was  second 
with  $1,089,611.  Other  city  totals  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Labor  Department  were: 

Albemarle  $23,000.  Asheville  $268,- 
332,  Burlington  $81,271,  Concord  $50,- 
700,  Durham  $714,933,  Elizabeth  City 
$20,900,  Gastonia  $307,800,  Goldsboro 
$214,190,  Greensboro  $612,415,  Green¬ 
ville  $100,500.  Hickory  $73,300,  High 
Point  $142,859,  Kinston  $54,925,  Lex¬ 
ington  $207,400.  Monroe  $61,878,  New 
Bern  $21,510,  Reidsville  $84,300,  Rocky 
Mount  $47  2,8  49,  Salisbury  $139,292, 
Shelby  $80,250,  Statesville  $70,375, 
Thomasville  $14,400,  Wilmington  $291, 
541,  Wilson  $288,100,  Winston-  Salem 
$394,054. 


SLMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  27  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

November,  1953  and  October,  1953 


Nnmber  ol  Buildings  I  Estimated  Cost 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Nov. 

1963 

Oct. 

1953 

Percent. 

Change 

November 

1953 

October 

1953 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL 

1,206 

1,375 

—  12.3 

$8,157,380 

$8,317,185 

—  1.9 

Residential  buildings  „  - . . . 

380 

364 

+  4.4 

—  8.8 
—  20.5 

3,344,669 

3,072,358 

1,740,353 

3,093,554 

3,127,329 

2,096,302 

+  8.1 
—  1.8 
—  17.0 

Non-residential  buildings  . . . 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  „ 

176 

650 

193 

818 

Excludes  :  Fayetteville,  Henderson,  Sanford. 


Type  of  ifloveiiibei* 
Building  Permits 
Issued  in  27  lorth 
Carolina  Cities 

BUILDINGS  FOB 
WHICH  PERMITS 
WE  HE  ISSUED 

TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS: 


New  Family  Dwelling 
Unit  Strnelnres: 


No.  Costs 


One-family  houses,  detached  _ 331  $2,898,939 

Two-family  buildings  _ 40  310,230 

Three-  and  four-family  buildings  5  77,500 

Apartment  buildings 

without  elevators  _  4  58,000 

TOTAL - 380  $3,344,669 


New  Nonresidential  Strnelnres: 


Amusement  &  recreation  places  3  $  47,500 

Churches  -  6  245,380 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  &  other  workshops  9  435,200 

Garages,  commercial  _  8  26,650 

Garages,  private  _ 63  43,239 

Gasoline  and  service  stations _  14  186,534 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  7  289,800 

Public  buildings  _  1  22,500 

Public  works  and  utilities  .. _  2  179,000 

Educational  buildings  _  1  1,250,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices, 

stables,  barns,  etc.  . 14  7,186 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs  33  320,550 

All  other  non-residential  _  15  18,819 


SUMMARY  OF  HI  ILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  27  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

November,  11>53  ami  November,  1952 


Number  ot  Buildings  | Estimated  Cost 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Nov. 

1953 

Nov. 

1952 

Percent. 

Change 

November 

1953 

November 

1952 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL . . . 

1,206 

1,094 

-h  10.2 

$8,157,380 

$8,500,328 

—  4.0 

Residential  buildings  - _ _  .. 

380 

369 

+  3.0 

+  6.0 
-f  16.3 

3,344,669 

3,072,358 

1,740,353 

3,329,370 

4,128,742 

1,042,216 

+  0.5 

—  25.6 
-f  67.0 

Non-residential  buildings _ 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  _ 

176 

650 

166 

559 

TOTAL - - -.175  $3,072,358 

Additions,  Alterations, 
and  Repairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  _ 509  $  462,599 

To  nonhousekeeping  residential 

buildings  -  11  291,336 

To  nonresidential  buildings  _ 130  986,418 

TOTAL_ 650  $1,740,353 


SUMMARY  OF  NOVEMBER,  1953  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  27  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

—  Totals  of  November,  1952  Inchided  for  Comparison  — 


CITY" 


No.  ol 

Buildings 


New  Residential  Buildings 


I _ Estimated  Cost  |No  of  Family  Units 


Name 

11/5311/52 

11/53 

11/52 

11/53 

11/52 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

1206 

1094 

$3,344,669 

$3,329,370 

461 

423 

Albemarle _ _ 

3 

11 

23,000 

83,600 

3 

9 

Asheville _ _ 

45 

22 

178,292 

204,800 

21 

22 

Burlington  —  .  — 

34 

34 

46,000 

39,600 

9 

8 

Charlotte _ _ 

135 

139 

613,001 

583,185 

74 

71 

Concord . — 

12 

7 

33,900 

14,000 

6 

2 

Durham.- . — 

128 

137 

99,064 

95,500 

14 

15 

Elizabeth  City _ 

Fayetteville . 

10 

8 

2,500 

10,000 

1 

2 

Gastonia  . . . 

42 

'2"8 

138,300 

122,500 

19 

12 

Goldsboro . — 

26 

25 

55,500 

76,800 

7 

13 

Greensboro  - . 

92 

94 

315,000 

246,500 

71 

47 

Greenville _ 

Henderson . 

8 

7 

100,500 

57,000 

10 

15 

Hickory _ 

13 

10 

55,000 

25,500 

5 

3 

High  Point . .  .. 

72 

79 

87,750 

194,850 

14 

37 

Kinston . . 

28 

50 

27,000 

352,000 

4 

32 

Lexington _ 

6 

14 

9,100 

120,980 

2 

9 

Monroe  _ 

24 

15 

12,500 

57,000 

5 

9 

New  Bern _ 

8 

6 

495 

2,995 

1 

2 

Raleigh . . 

136 

61 

656,500 

246,000 

84 

23 

Pieidsville . 

12 

11 

61,200 

32,000 

9 

4 

Rockv  Mount . . 

70 

35 

151,332 

66,200 

13 

11 

Salisbury  — . . 

Sanford . . . — 

45 

28 

97,000 

78,710 

13 

10 

Shelby .  — 

11 

14 

1,800 

49,000 

1 

6 

Statesville _ 

■  19 

11 

51,000 

38,000 

7 

4 

Thomasville _ _ 

7 

5 

12,500 

20,350 

3 

6 

Wilmington _ 

89 

103 

19,000 

47,200 

3 

6 

Wiison _ _ 

29 

14 

264.400 

67,000 

40 

12 

Winston-Salem 

102 

126 

233,035 

398,100 

22 

63 

NewNonResidentialBldg.|Addi’as,Altera’n8Repalri  Ail  Construction 


Estimated  Cost 


11/53 


11/52 


$3,065,993 

'"‘"s'looo 

19,854 

356,630 

11,000 

88,665 

14.450 

'”T59,o‘o6 

53.450 
161,148 


$4,128,742 

3,500 

14,600 

30,241 

1,598,871 

49,000 

68,300 

20,000 

'20‘,00'6 

49,500 

76,350 


38,909 

16,525 

195,300 

36,000 

19,675 

1,512,250 

22,600 

6,812 

17,800 

777200 

3,875 

1,900 

130,250 

18,200 

48,500 


11,000 

146,155 

113,000 

31,200 

300 

'6737900 

17,300 

53,558 

110,600 

"”"476’6’6 

29,342 

200 

627,575 

331,800 

48,450 


Estimated  Cost 


11/63 


11/62 


$1,746,718 

"'"33,‘040 

15,417 

119,980 

5,800 

527,204 

3,950 

" '‘r6’,‘56'6 
105,240 
136,267 


18,300 

16,200 

11,400 

3,000 

14,378 

1,340 

107,945 

500 

314,705 

24,492 

'"””17250 

15,500 

142;79i' 

5,500 

112,519 


$1,042,216 

500 

58,048 

11,800 

203,811 

145,710 

119,021 

8,200 

■23,'86'0 

9,150 

34,200 


20,363 

26,185 

7,600 

5,500 

4,800 

7,450 

36,050 

28,700 

20,325 

24,942 

”””2;'9'()6 

52,300 

””7'8;2’5"6' 


Estimated  Cost 


11/63 


11/62 


$8,157,380 

23,000 

268,332 

81,271 

1,089,611 

50,700 

714,933 

20,900 

X 

307,800 

214,190 

612,415 

100,500 

73.300 
142,859 

54,925 

207,400 

61,878 

21,510 

2,276,695 

84.300 
472,849 
139,292 

X 

80,250 

70,375 

14.400 

291,541 

288,100 

394,054 


$8,500,328 

87,600 

277,448 

81,641 

2,385,867 

208,710 

282,821 

38,200 

X 

166,300 

133,450 

357,050 

57,000 

56,863 

367,190 

472,600 

157,680 

62,100 

10,445 

955,950 

78,000 

140,083 

214,252 

55,900 

119,642 

20,550 

787,380 

398,800 

524,806 


X — No  report  received. 
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Flow  Charts  Aid  in  Accident 
Prevention 

By  WILLIAM  C.  CKEEL. 

Safety  Director 

How  to  prevent  more  than  97,000  indns- 
trial  injuries  in  North  Carolina  each  year 
stands  out  as  a  tremendous  problem.  When 
approached  upon  a  State-wide  basis,  the 
large  number  of  factors  involved  makes 
the  problem  too  large  for  useful  analysis. 
However,  by  breaking  the  problem  down 
to  individual  branches  of  industry  and 
the  establishments  within  each,  the  ef¬ 
fective  preventive  measures  can  be  de¬ 
termined  and  applied.  First,  what  indus¬ 
tries  have  we  in  North  Carolina?  Second, 
what  plants  and  establishments  are  there 
in  each  industry?  Third,  what  are  the 
processes  in  each  plant?  Fourth,  what 
are  the  hazards  and  accident  sources  of 
each  process?  With  such  information  it 
is  possible  to  study  the  details  of  accident 
causes  and  develop  preventive  or  correc¬ 
tive  measures  so  that  workers  may  do  their 
jobs  without  accident  or  injury. 

The  Process  Flow  Chart  meets  these 
four  objectives  by  a  break-down  of  each 
process  and  operation  in  an  industry  from 
the  point  materials  are  received,  through 
the  various  steps,  to  the  final  disposal 
and  shipping  of  the  finished  product.  In 
each  of  these  processes  specific  possible 
hazards  are  shown  as  indicated  by  a 
plant  study  or  injury  reports. 

The  use  of  the  Process  Flow  Chart  in 
accident  prevention  includes  three  steps : 

1.  Detailed  study  of  the  ix)ssible  haz¬ 
ards  of  each  process. 

2.  Inspection  or  investigation  of  each 
process  to  determine  whether  or  not  such 
hazards  exist. 

.“I.  The  elimination  of  such  hazards  as 
may  he  disclosed. 

By  coupling  job  safety  analysis  with  the 
Process  Flow  Chart,  practical  safe  work 
methods  may  be  developed.  The  job  safety 
analysis  should  disclose  the  hazards  of 
the  motions  and  actions  of  the  worker 
and  of  the  machines  or  equipment  in¬ 
volved.  Through  the  elimination  of  these 
hazards,  safe  working  methods  and  con¬ 
ditions  may  be  developed. 

By  following  these  steps  in  the  plant, 
an  effective  safety  program  can  be  de¬ 
veloped. 

While  the  final  results  dei)end  upon 
the  elimination  of  hazards,  the  flow 
chart  is  a  practical  aid  to  detection  and 
.  correction  of  hazards. 


Inspector  Training  School  Held  Prior 

To  Cotton  Yarn  Industry  Safety  Campaip 


All  factory  inspectors  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  participated  in  a  safety  training 
school  which  was  held  in  the  Senate 
chamber  in  Raleigh  on  February  11-12. 

The  school  wms  held  to  instruct  the 
inspectors  in  accident  hazards  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  cotton  yarn  and  thread  manu¬ 
facturing  industry,  in  which  the  Labor 
Department  la\inched  a  special  safety  cam¬ 
paign  immediately  following  the  school. 

Instructor  for  the  two-day  course  was 
Stanley  J.  Butcher  of  Washington,  D.  (1., 
supervisor  of  special  industry  safety  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards, 
IT.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  A  veteran 


Certification  of  ’Teen  Agers  for 
Jobs  Remains  at  Relatively 
High  Level  During  Year  1953 

A  total  of  24.281  minors  under  IS  years 
of  age  were  certified  for  employment  in 
North  Farolina  industry  during  the  yi'ar 
1953. 

The  year’s  total  was  .3..5  per  cent  below 
the  1952  figure  but  was  not  substantially 
different  from  the  certification  totals  of 
either  1951  or  1952,  when  somewhat  more 
than  25,000  minors  received  employment 
certificates. 

The  monthly  figures  during  1953  follow¬ 
ed  the  usual  pattern,  certifications  being 
relatively  low  during  the  winter  mouths, 
rising  sharply  in  June  at  the  end  of  the 
public  school  sessions,  tapering  off  some¬ 
what  following  the  summer  vacation  and 
climbing  again  during  the  Christmas  busi¬ 
ness  season. 

The  annual  State-wide  certification  lig- 
ures  for  the  last  ten  yeai'S  reflect  the 
changes  which  the  economy  and  the  labor 
force  of  North  Carolina  have  undergone 
during  the  period  from  the  height  of 
World  War  II  to  the  present  time  : 


Year 


Minors 

Certified 


1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 


63.478 
57,405 
35,602 
25,657 
23,71  S 
16.204 
19,888 
25,540 
25.1.58 
24,281 


safety  instructor.  Mr.  Butcher  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  number  of  similar  sclnaJs  for  the 
benefit  of  Tar  Heel  safetj'  inspectors  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years. 

The  school  was  opened  with  a  brief  talk 
by  Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford. 

The  Labor  Department’s  special  safety 
drive  in  the  cotton  yarn  industry  was 
started  during  the  week  following  the 
safety  school.  According  to  Department 
safety  .su]>ervisor  William  C.  Creel,  .a 
total  of  some  300  North  Carolina  yarn 
manufacturing  plants  will  participate  in 
the  accident-prevention  campaign.  Also 
l>articipating  will  be  approximately  1.50 
cotton  gray  goods  plants.  The  Labor  De- 
])artment  inspectors  will  make  industry¬ 
wide  in.spections  in  these  establishments 
at  six-month  intervals  for  a  period  of  two 
,vears.  Safet.v  recommendations  will  be 
made  wherever  they  are  found  to  be 
needed.  Special  materials  on  accident  pre¬ 
vention  and  the  or,ganization  of  plant 
safety  committees  will  be  furnished  for 
the  use  of  supervisory  personnel  in  the 
participating  establishments. 

Purpose  of  the  drive  is  to  lower  the 
cotton  yarn  industry’s  accident  frequency 
rate  of  nine  lost-time  accidents  for  each 
million  manhours  worked — the  rate  which 
prevailed  in  North  Carolina  ])lants  during 
the  .year  1952.  The  decision  to  concentrate 
upon  the  yarn  industry  for  such  a  drivt* 
was  made  by  the  l.abor  Department’s 
Safety  Advisor.v  Board  at  the  last  meeting 
of  that  organization. 

A  safety  drive  already  has  been  Indd  in 
the  150  cotton  gray  .goods  manufacturing 
plants.  The  accident  fre<iuency  rate  for 
the  industry  was  reduced  29  per  cent  in 
the  course  of  the  drive.  Because  of  this 
outstanding  reduction  of  accidents,  the 
industry  is  participating  in  the  cotton 
yarn  drive  in  an  effort  to  achieve  a 
further  lowering  of  the  accident  rate. 

The  general  plan  for  accident  i)revention 
work  within  the  cotton  yarn  plants,  as 
outlined  by  safety  supervisor  Creel,  is  as 
follows : 

1.  Hold  a  safety  meeting  each  month 
„to  review  and  discuss  the  subject  ma¬ 
terial. 

2.  Conduct  a  plant  safety  inspection, 
concentrating  ui)on  the  subject  matter 
discussed  at  the  safety  meeting. 

3.  Prepare  recommendations  for  the 
correction  of  unsafe  conditions  or  unsafe 
working  methods  detected. 

4.  Act  to  eliminate  the  Tuisafe  condi¬ 
tions  or  working  methods  discovered 
through  plant  inspections  and  accident 
investigations. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1.124  industrial  establishments 
were  inspected  in  North  Carolina  during 
December  by  the  safety  and  health  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  Division  of  Standards  and 
Inspections. 

The  establishments,  which  were  inspect¬ 
ed  to  determine  compliance  with  the  State 
Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and  health 
regulations,  employed  a  total  of  oldlf) 
employees. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  laiw  inspection  work  during  I)e- 


cember  were  as  follows ; 

Complaint  investigations  - Id 

Reinspections  - - - - 

Conferences  . - . — - -  -"d 

Accidents  investigated  _  S 

I'iolations  noted  - d26 

Compliances  secured  _ _  -  8.17 


Seven  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  General  Statutes,  including  the  ('hild 
Labor  Law  and  the  Maximum  Hour  Law, 
were  investigated  by  the  inspectors  during 
December.  Violations  were  found  as  alleged 
in  all  seven  of  these  cases.  Recommenda¬ 
tions  were  made  to  correct  them  and  im¬ 
mediate  compliance  was  promised. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  101  North  Carolina  establish¬ 
ments  were  inspected  by  the  Labor  I>e- 
partment’s  wage  and  hour  investigators 
during  December  to  determine  compliance 
with  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 

The  in.«pection  total  included  ten  special 
investigation  visits  and  three  concurrent 
inspections  under  the  Public  Contracts  Act. 

Fifty-six  of  the  establishments  inspected 
were  found  to  be  in  violation  of  basic  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law.  in¬ 
cluding  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
provisions.  One  child  labor  violation  also 
was  found. 

Back  wages  totaling  IfO.T.lT.OS  were  paid 
to  155  Tar  lied  workers  during  l)e- 
ceniber  following  disclosure  of  monetary 
violations  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law.  The 
payments  were  made  by  hi  establishments. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  North  Carolina  Industries 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


December,  1953  Compared  with  November,  1953 


At.  Wkly 


INPUSTRIES  Earn. 


Manufacturing  . . .  _  .$47.09 

I>urable  Goods  . . . . . .  48.02 

Nondurable  Goods  . . . . .  47.63 

Nonmanufacturing  * 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _  67.06 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  . .  50.84 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  . —  .  61.01 

Ijumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  ....  40.60 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  . .  40.70 

Millwork,  Plywood,  etc.  _ 40.70 

AVooden  Containers  . . 41.04 

Furn.  &  Finished  Lumber  Products  47.91 
HH  Furn..  Matt.  &  Bedspring  .  ..  47.56 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products  _  46..31 

Other  Dui'able  Goods  i  _ _ _  61.76 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Alill  Products  _ _ _ _  46.25 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills  _ _  41.13 

Broad  AVoven  Fabrics  _ 48.76 

Knitting  Mills  47.19 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  _  56.17 

Seamless  Hosiery  . . . . . . .  41.98 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod.  — .  36.46 

Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _  33.22 

Food  «&  Kindred  Products  .  42.95 

Bakery  Products  . 47.04 

Beverage  Industries  . 44.27 

Tobacco  Manufactures  _ 51.88 

Cigarettes  _ 62.64 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  ... .  42.16 

Paper  and  Allied  Products _  76.12 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperd.  Mills  _  90.55 

Prt.  Pub.  &  Allied  Industries  _  72.62 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  .  58.37 

(Other  Nondurable  Goods  2  _  60.14 

Non  ma  nil  fact  ii  ri  n  <j 

Mining  . . . 51.64 

Non-metallic  mining  _ 51.64 

Transportation  &  Public  LTtilities 
Transportation  (except  R.R.)  * 

Public  Utilities  . . 58.22 

Trade  . 46.44 

AARolesale  . . . . - .  60.76 

Retail  ...  „..42.42 

Retail  general  merchandise  . .  24.09 

Department  stores  . . 27.49 

Limited  price  variety  stores  ..  .  14.72 

Retail  Food  Stores  _  ...  46.18 

Grocery  stores  . . . . —  42.77 

Finance.  Insurance  &  Real  Eestate  66.89 
Service 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses  . . 23.15 

Personal  Services  * 

Laundries  &  dry  cleaners  _  28.22 


Government 
Contract  Construction 


Net 

Chg. 

At.  Hrly. 
Earns. 

Net 

Chg. 

At.  Hrs. 
Worked 
Per  Wh. 

Net 

Chg. 

No  chg 

$1.24 

No  chg 

38.7 

No  chg 

-P  .58 

1.16 

No  chg 

41.4 

-f-0.5 

—  .25 

1.26 

No  chg 

.37.8 

—0.2 

—3.75 

1.66 

—  .03 

40.4 

—1.5 

-fl.07 

1.36 

—  .01 

44.0 

+  1.1 

-fl.43 

1.34 

—  .01 

46.2 

+1.4 

+  ,20 

1.00 

—  .01 

40.6 

+0.6 

+  .60 

1.00 

No  chg 

40.7 

+0.6 

—  .71 

1.01 

No  chg 

40.3 

—0.7 

—  .07 

.91 

—  .02 

45.1 

+0.9 

+  .47 

1.16 

No  chg 

41.3 

+0.4 

-f  .70 

1.16 

No  chg 

41.0 

+0.6 

—1.09 

1.10 

—  .01 

42.1 

—0.6 

-fl..56 

1..51 

-p  .02 

40.9 

+0.5 

—  ..50 

1.25 

No  chg 

37.0 

—0.4 

—  .34 

1.13 

No  chg 

36.4 

—0.3 

—1.16 

1.29 

—  .01 

37.8 

—0.6 

—  .13 

1.30 

No  chg 

36.3 

—0.1 

—  .38 

1.51 

■  +  .01 

37.2 

— 0..5 

+  .69 

1.15 

No  chg 

36.5 

+0.6 

—1.01 

1.01 

No  chg 

36.1 

—1.0 

—1.05 

.96 

No  chg 

34.6 

—1.1 

—  .41 

1.03 

No  chg 

41.7 

—0.4 

+  .22 

1.12 

No  chg 

42.0 

+0.2 

—  .10 

.94 

No  chg 

47.1 

—0.1 

+3.13 

1.32 

q 

+ 

39.3 

+  1.8 

+  .56 

1.57 

—  .03 

39.9 

+  1.1 

+5.29 

1.07 

+  .06 

.39.4 

+2.9 

—  .71 

1.73 

—  .02 

44.0 

+0.1 

—1.16 

1.99 

—  .03 

45.5 

+0.1 

+2.63 

1.82 

+  .03 

39.9 

+0.8 

+  .42 

1.38 

+  .01 

42.3 

No  chg 

—  .19 

1.37 

—  .02 

43.9 

+0.5 

+4.26 

1.13 

—  .02 

45.7 

+4.5 

+4.26 

1.13 

—  .02 

45.7 

+4.5 

—  .45 

1.52 

No  chg 

38.3 

—0.3 

—1.12 

1.13 

—  .03 

41.1 

+0.1 

—  .29 

1.40 

—  .01 

43.4 

+0.1 

—1.10 

1.05 

—  .03 

40.4 

+  0.1 

—  .91 

.73 

—  .03 

33.0 

+0.1 

+  .02 

.7!» 

—  .03 

34.8 

+  1.3 

—  .68 

.52 

—  .04 

28.3 

+0.8 

+2.28 

1.11 

—  .01 

41.6 

+3.1 

+2.98 

1.08 

—  .01 

39.6 

+3.1 

—1.13 

No  Hours  Reported 

+  .41 

.51 

+  .02 

45.4 

—1.0 

+  .95 

.68 

+  .01 

41.5 

+0.8 

•  Data  not  available 
••  Preliminary 

Excludes  Eating  and  Drinking  Places. 

'  Includes  transportation  ;  electricai  machinery ;  instruments  ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
industries. 

’Includes  leather  and  leather  products;  rubber  products;  miscellaneous  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  and  petroleum  products. 
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Nonagricultural  Employment  in  North  Carolina 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 


Santa  Claus  Becomes 
Big  Employer 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


December,  1953  Compared  with  November,  1953 


INDUSTRY 

•  « 

Net 

Change 

From 

Percent  Change 
From 

Deo. 

Nov. 

Doe. 

11 /SS 

11/53 

12/52 

195S 

19.),? 

19.')2 

To 

12/53 

To 

12/53 

To 

12/53 

(In  thousands  of  employees) 


NONAGRICrLTT'RAT.  EMPLOYMENT  .  .  , 

Manufacturing  _ _ _ _ 

Durable  (roods  _ 

Nondurable  Goods  . . . . . 

NonmanufacturiuK  _  _ _ 

DuraMe  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries  _ _ 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical)  _ 

Fabricated  IMetal  Products  . . 

Lumber  &  Timber  Basic  Products  .. 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills  . . 

Millwork.  Plywood,  etc.  . . . 

Wooden  Containers  . . 

Furn.  &  Banished  Lumber  Prods . 

HH  Furn.,  Matt.  &  Bedspring  _ 

Stone.  Clay  &  Glass  Products  _ 

Other  Durable  Goods  i  _ _ _ 

nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  . .  . . — 

Tarn  &  Thread  Mills  . . . . 

Broad  Woven  Fabrics  _ _ _ 

Knitting  Mills  _ _ _ _ _ 

Full  B''ashioned  Hosiery  _ 

Seamless  Hosiery  - - 

Apparel  &  Other  Finished  Prod . . 

[  Men’s  &  Boy’s  Garments  _ 

j  Food  &  Kindred  Products  _ 

j  Bakery  Products  . — 

Beverage  Industries  . — - 

1  Tobacco  Manufactures  . . — - 

!  Cigarettes  _ --- 

'  Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  - 

1  Pai>er  &  Allied  Products  . . — 

1  Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperbd.  Mills  .  .. 

I  Prt.,  Pub.  and  Allied  Industries . - 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  — . 

j  Other  Nondurable  Goods  2  . . . . 

1  Nmimaniifacturinfi 

:  Mining  - - - - - 

j  Non-metallic  mining  .  ..  .  — . . — 

j  Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  . 
Transportation  (except  R.R)  — 

I  Public  LTtilities  _ _ _ 

Trade  - — 

I  Wholesale  .. .- - - - - . 

i  Retail  - - -- 

Retail  general  merchandise  — 
■i  Department  stores 

Limited  price  variety  stores  . 

Retail  BMod  Stores  . . 

Grocery  stores  - -• 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

'  Service  .  - -  - 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses 

|,  Personal  Services  —  . 

Laundries  &  dry  cleaners 

■  Government  - - - - 

i,  Contract  Construction  . - 


1023.7 

1011.0 

1035.8 

437.5 

4.39.7 

447.0 

109.2 

109.6 

111.9 

.328.3 

330.1 

.335.7 

__  586.2 

.571.3 

.588.2 

2.1 

2.1 

o  o 

...  6.9 

0.9 

7.2 

.  3.9 

.3.9 

3.9 

...  .39.9 

40.3 

42.9 

...  28.8 

29.3 

31.0 

5.5 

5.3 

.5.8 

....  2.6 

2.6 

.3.0 

. .  .34.0 

34.1 

33.5 

30.9 

31.0 

.30.0 

....  7.1 

7.1 

7.2 

....  15.3 

15.2 

15.0 

229.2  229.8  237.9 

.  57.1  5C.8  59.3 

100.7  101.2  104.S 

.  .58.1  58.4  00.3 

22.2  22.3  22.7 

.  27.3  27.5  28.7 

.  10.5  10.0  15.5 

.  8.3  8.4  8.1 

.  21.7  21.9  21.5 

.  6.1  0.1  5.9 

.  4.1  4.2  4.1 

.  .30.4  31.4  .32.1 

.  13.2  13.1  13.0 

14.6  15.4  16.7 

9.5  9.5  8.9 

.  6.8  6.8  6.5 

.  7.2  7.1  6.8 

11.1  11.2  10.3 

2.7  2.6  2.7 


.3.3  3.6  3.6 

2.9  3.1  3.1 

64.8  65.1  64.8 

27.8  28.1  27.6 

19.2  19.2  18.5 

208.7  198.2  210.5 

44.2  44.5  44.5 

164.5  1.53.7  166.0 

46.7  .38.3  49.6 

20.7  17.4  21.0 

16.1  11.4  17.2 

27.4  27.0  26.3 

.  20.3  20.0  19.6 

25.9  25.8  24.7 

.  91,9  92.3  92.0 

7.4  7.4  7.4 

24.7  25.0  25.3 

14.8  15.0  15.2 

136.6  130.6  133.4 

55.0  55.7  59.2 


+  12.7 

+  1.3 

—  1.2 

_  DO 

—  0.5 

—  2.3 

—  0.4 

—  0.4 

—  2.4 

—  1.8 

—  0.5 

_ _  •■>  O 

+14.9 

+  2.0 

—  0.3 

—  4.5 

—  4.2 

—  0,4 

—  1.0 

—  7.0 

—  0.5 

—  1.7 

—  7.1 

+  0.2 

+  3.8 

—  5.2 

—  13.3 

—  0.1 

—  0.3 

+  1.5 

—  0.1 

—  0.3 

+  1.0 

—  1.4 

+  0.1 

+  0.7 

+  2.0 

—  0.6 

—  0.3 

—  3.7 

+  0.3 

+  0.5 

—  3.7 

—  0.5 

—  0.5 

—  3.9 

—  0.3 

—  0.5 

—  3.0 

—  0.1 

--  0.4 

_  O  •> 

—  0.2 

—  0.7 

—  4.9 

—  0.1 

—  0.0 

+  0.5 

—  0.1 

—  1.2 

+  2.5 

—  0.2 

—  0.9 

+  0.9 

+  0.4 

—  0.1 

—  2.4 

—  1.0 

—  3.2 

—  5.0 

+  0.1 

+  0.8 

+  1.5 

—  0.8 

—  5.2 

— 12.(! 

+  0.7 

+  4.6 

+  0.1 

+  1.4 

+  5.9 

—  0.1 

—  0.9 

+  7.8 

+  0.1 

+  3.8 

— 

—  0.3 

—  8.3 

—  8.3 

—  0.2 

—  (J.5 

—  G.5 

—  0.3 

—  0.5 

_ 

—  0.3 

—  1.1 

+  0.7 

. 

+  3.8 

4-10.5 

+  5.3 

—  0.9 

—  0.3 

—  0.7 

—  0.7 

+10.8 

+  7.0 

—  0.9 

+  8.4 

+21.9 

—  ;».8 

+  3.3 

+1!).0 

—  1.4 

+ 

+41.2 

—  0.4 

+  0.4 

+  1.5 

+  1.2 

+  0.3 

+  1.5 

+  3.6 

+  0.1 

+  0.4 

+  4.9 

—  0.4 

—  0.4 

—  0.1 

—  0.3 

—  1.2 

—  2.4 

—  0.2 

—  1.3 

—  2.0 

+  6.0 

+  4.6 

+  2.4 

—  0.7 

—  1.3 

—  7.1 

-  Estimates  include  all  full-time  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  were  employed  dur- 
ing  the  period  nearest  the  fifteenth  of  the  monln. 

*  I’n'^c^l'uderelectrical  machinery  ;  transportation  equipment;  instruments  ;  and  miscellaneous  manu- 
»  Sudes  ifa“hefand  leather  products  ;  rubber  products  ;  and  petroleum  products. 


Santa  Clatts  has  become  a  big  employer. 

In  addition  to  the  army  of  pixies  who 
work  for  him  in  his  factory  at  the  North 
Pole,  the  .lolly  old  elf  had  about  12,700 
extra  Tar  Heels  t)n  the  job. 

Pre-Christmas  employment  in  North 
Carolina  ixist  offices  and  retail  trade 
estalilishmetits  caused  the  State’s  non¬ 
farm  job  figure  to  jump  up  12,700  in 
December. 

Increases  of  10  500  in  trade  and  0.000 
in  post  offices  brought  the  North  Carolina 
employment  total  to  1.023.700.  This  was 
one  per  cent  higher  than  the  November 
employment  level  but  was  one  per  cent 
lower  than  the  level  of  December.  1952. 

Not  that  Santa  Claus  cares  about  per¬ 
centages,  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  December  employment  increases 
were  partially  offset  by  scattered  job  de¬ 
creases  in  manufacturing  industries.  Fac¬ 
tory  employment  as  a  whole  was  down 
2.200  in  December.  Decreases  also  were 
reported  in  mining,  transportation,  con¬ 
struction.  and  the  personal  service  indus¬ 
tries. 

The  job  level  was  down  in  all  of  the 
tnajor  'Tar  Heel  manufacturing  industries. 
Employment  in  tobacco  processing  was 
off  l.obo  from  the  November  fi.gure.  Tex¬ 
tile  mills  reported  a  decrease  of  600; 
furniture  factories,  100 ;  the  lumber  in¬ 
dustry,  400. 

Earnings  of  factory  workers  remained 
unchanged  at  $1.24  an  hour.  The  w’ork- 
week  in  manufacturing  establishments  abso 
held  firm  at  an  average  of  38.7  hours.  So 
did  average  weekly  earnings  of  factory 
workers,  which  stood  at  $47.99  during 
December. 


Christmas  Season  Brings 
Increase  in  Employment 
Certificates  Issued  to  Minors 

A  total  of  4,802  employment  certificates 
were  issued  to  minors  under  IS  years  of 
age  by  public  welfare  sui>erintendents  in 
North  Carolina  during  November  and 
December. 

The  total  for  November  was  2.049. 
Issuance  of  a  large  number  of  vacation 
and  part-time  employment  certificates  to 
10  and  17-year  old  minors  for  ))re-Christ- 
mas  employment  raised  the  L>ecember  fig¬ 
ure  to  2,813. 

Among  the  December  certificates.  1,898 
were  issued  to  minors  10  and  17  years  of 
age.  Full-time  work  certificates  accountefl 
for  only  475  of  these,  while  vacation  and 
part-time  work  certificates  in  this  age 
group  totaled  1,423.  Practically  all  of  the 
part-time  certificates  were  issued  for  work 
in  mercantile  establishments. 

More  certificates  than  usual  were  also 
issued  to  minors  in  the  14  and  15-year 
age  group  during  December.  The  Decem¬ 
ber  total  for  this  group  was  893,  which 
was  50  iK>r  cent  above  the  comparable 
figure  for  November. 

Twenty-two  boys  12  and  13  years  of  age 
were  certified  for  work  as  newsboys 
during  December. 
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DECEMBER  BCILDIKG  TOTilLS  $6,243,080  Type  of 


December 


CITIES  OF  MORE  THAW  10,000  Building  Permits 


Permits  for  construction  jobs  valued  at 
.$6,24.>,0S0  were  issued  by  public  officials 
in  12S  North  Carolina  cities  of  more  than 
10,000  population  during  December. 

The  mouth’s  building  i)ermit  total  was 
22  per  cent  below  that  of  December,  1952. 
It  was  also  nearl.v  24  per  cent  below  tbe 
November,  1953  figure. 

New  residential  building  totaling  $3,584.- 
912  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the 
December  building  permit  total.  It  included 
23S  one-family  houses.  49  duplexes,  21 
privately  owned  apartment  buildings,  and 
56  public  housing  project  structures.  The 
month’s  residential  building  will  provide 
a  total  of  543  family  dwellings. 

Nonresidential  building  permits  totaling 
$2,060,507  last  month  included  five  church¬ 
es,  eight  factory  buildings,  seven  com¬ 
mercial  garages,  38  private  garages,  seven 
service  stations,  one  institutional  building, 
five  office  buildings,  one  school  building. 


18  stores  and  otber  mercantile  establisb- 
ments,  and  12  unclassified  structures. 

Permits  were  issued  for  addition,  alter¬ 
ation  and  repair  jobs  in  the  amount  of 
$597,661,  This  was  divided  approximately 
equally  between  residential  and  non¬ 
residential  buildings. 

City  building  permit  totals  for  De¬ 
cember  were  as  follows :  Albemarle  $10,- 
500,  Asheville  $124,737,  Burlington  $132,- 
057,  Charlotte  $1,372,185,  Concord  .$.30,- 
200,  Durham  $274,502,  Elizabeth  City, 
$11,700,  Gastonia  $73,500,  Goldsboro  94,- 
600,  Greensboro  $286,792,  Greenville  $62,- 
000,  Hickory  $43,750,  High  Point  $1.36,- 
475,  Kinston  $106,650,  Lexington  .$616,850, 
Monroe  .$9,400,  New  Bern  $14,700,  Raleigh 
$745,946,  Reidsville  $179,570,  Rocky  Mount 
.$790,350,  Salisbury  $63,975,  Sanford  .$27.- 
600,  Shelby  $30,775,  Statesville  $27,430, 
Thomasville  $13,350,  Wilmington  $186,872, 
Wilson  $87,600,  Winston-Salem  $689,014. 


SFMMARY  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

December,  1953  and  December,  1952 


I  Number  ol  Buildings  I_ Estimated  Cost 


KIND  OF  CONSTBUCTION 

Dec. 

1952 

Dec, 

1952 

Percent. 

Change 

Dec. 

1963 

Dec. 

1952 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL 

1,109 

963 

+ 

15.2 

$6,243,080 

$7,999,973 

—  22.0 

Residential  buildings - 

365 

376 

— 

2.9 

3,584,912 

3,011,074 

-f  19.1 

Non- residential  buildings - 

102 

137 

— 

25.5 

2,060,507 

3,435,501 

—  40.0 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  „ 

642 

450 

+ 

42.7 

597,661 

1,553,398 

—  61.5 

Excludes  Fayetteville  and  Henderson 


SI AIMARY  OF  BUHjDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


December,  1953  and  November,  1953 


!  Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIM)  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Dec. 

1953 

Nov. 

1953 

Percent, 

Change 

Dec. 

1953 

Nov. 

1953 

Percent. 

Change 

TOTAL . . . 

1,109 

1,213 

—  8.6 

$6,243,080 

$8,198,180 

—  23.8 

■RpsifApntifll  hniliHrig55i 

365 

381 

—  4.2 

3,584,912 

2,060,507 

597,661 

3,358,669 

3,084,358 

1,755,153 

-1-  6.7 

—  33.2 

—  65.9 

Non-residential  buildings _ _ 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs 

102 

642 

178 

654 

—  42.7 

—  1.8 

Issued  in  28  Ulortli 
Carolina  Cities 


TYPE  OF  BUILDINGS: 

New  Family  Dweiling 
Unit  Structures: 

One-family  houses,  detached 

Two -family  buildings  _ 49 

Three-  and  four-family  bldgs _  4 

Apartment  buildings 

without  elevators  — _ _ 

Units  owned  by  Federal,  State  or 

local  government  agencies  _  56 

Other  nonhousekeeping 

residential  structures  _  1 

TOTAL _ 

New  NonresideuHal  Structures 

Cliurches  _ 5 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries,  &  other  workshops 

Garages,  commercial _ _ 

Garages,  private  _ 

Gasoiine  and  service  stations  — 

Institutionai  buildings  _ 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  .. 
Educational  buildings  . - . 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors’  temporary  offices, 

stables,  barns,  etc.  _ 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs  18 
All  other  nonresidential  . . . .  4 


Additions,  Aiteratious, 
and  Be  pairs: 

To  housekeeping  dwellings  _ 

To  nonhousekeeping  residential 

buildings  _ 

To  nonresidential  buildings  _  75 


BUILDINGS  FOB 
WHICH  PEBMITS 
WEBE  ISSUED 


No. 

Costs 

.238 

$2,087,346 

.  49 

377,915 

.  4 

47,500 

-  17 

358,000 

.  56 

713,651 

-  1 

500 

.365 

$3,584,912 

-  5 

$  752,621 

.  8 

620,994 

7 

2,617 

-  38 

23,565 

.  7 

71,600 

.  1 

66,000 

.  5 

187,072 

1 

121,757 

.  8 

1,310 

;  18 

212,314 

.  4 

657 

.102 

$2,060,507 

..  460  $245,356 

-107 

67,529 

.  75 

284,776 

TOTAL _ _ 642  $597,661 


SUMMARY  OF  DECEMBER,  19.53  BUILDIN  G  PEILIUTS  ISSUED  IN  28  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES  ! 

—  Totals  of  December,  19.52  Included  lor  Comparison  —  i 


CITY 

No.  ol  [  New  Besidenlial  Buildings 

New  Nonresidential  Bldg  |Addi’ns,Altera’nsBepairl  All  Construction 

Name 

Buildings  |  Estimated  Cost  |No.  of  Family  Units 

Estimated  Cost  |  Estimated  Cost  I  Estimated  Cost 

12/5312/521  12/53  12/52  1  12/53  12/52 

12/53  12/52  1  12/53  12/52  |  12/53  12/52 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

Albemarle  . 

Asheville  -..  _ 

Burlington  . 

Charlotte  . . 

Concord _ _ 

Durham  ..  . . 

Elizal)eth  City . 

Fayetteville _ 

1109  963 

3  6 

24  29 

26  44 

133  136 

6  4 

100  74 

10  6 

22  23 

17  17 

58  84 

9  4 

7  i'4 

220  70 

20  29 

6  21 

8  6 

4  6 

59  55 

11  10 

86  32 

26  18 

5  11 

10  34 

8  8 

5  3 

72  80 

10  12 

144  127 

$3,584,912  $3,011,074 

10,500  16,500 

64,000  108,500 

110,800  140,550 

595,721  739,399 

28,000  15,500 

156,000  93,100 

7,500  21,000 

543  429 

3  4 

6  9 

17  22 

94  116 

3  2 

18  8 

2  2 

$2,060,507  $3,435,501 

- -  800 

47,935  24,750 

17,507  41,175 

615,040  454,500 

2,000 

2.5,4.50  12,000 

2,750  1,500 

$  597,661  $1,553,398 

. .  1,000 

12,802  28,837 

3,750  65,315 

161,424  126,879 

2,200  2,000 

93,052  74,420 

1,450  3,500 

$6,243,080  $7,999,973 

10.500  18,300 

124,737  162,087 

132,057  247,040 

1,372,185  1,320,778 

30,200  19,500 

274,502  179,520 

11.700  26,000 

X  X 

73.500  97,170 

94.600  106,670 

286,792  541,085 

62,000  22,000 

X  X 

43,750  72,220 

136,475  185,400 

106,650  91,825 

616,850  564,900 

9,400  24,300 

14.700  2,635 

745,946  1,572,450 

179,570  60,800 

790,350  321,244 

63,975  353,838 

27.600  58,300 

30,775  1,124,350 

27,430  15,350 

13,350  9,100 

186,872  129,104 

87.600  165,600 

689.014  .508  407 

Gastonia  . 

Goldsboro  . . 

Greensboro _ 

Greenville  . . . 

62,000  89,000 

57,000  96,500 

191,500  361,100 

53,500  22,000 

12  11 

9  10 

44  58 

13  4 

34.600 

82,075  55,850 

8,500  _ 

11,500  8,170 

3,000  10,170 

13,217  124,135 

Hickory  _ 

High  Point . 

Kinston  . 

Lexington  _ 

Monroe  _ .  .  .. 

New  Bern  .  .  .  . 
Raleigh  .  . 

Reidsville  . 

Rocky  Mount  . 

Sali.sbury. . .  . 

Sanford  _ 

Shelby  . . 

Statesville . 

Thomasville _ 

Wilmington  .  .  . 

Wilson  . . --  .- 

Winston-Salem  . 

38,000  31,500 

102,600  159,500 

78,800  73,600 

15.200  41,700 

4,500  22,000 

11,000  950 

596,350  286,000 

61.200  28,750 

761,926  30,320 

44,000  74,000 

26,500  36,500 

27,000  137,000 

26,100  13,500 

1,800  5,600 

110,500  66,500 

85,600  81,600 

257,315  218,905 

5  7 

13  28 

10  13 

4  8 

1  2 

2  1 

97  28 

8  5 

116  4 

6  6 

3  7 

5  19 

5  7 

1  2 

10  8 

11  11 

25  27 

. - . -  24,700‘ 

11,900  11,855 

450  9,200 

600,400  508,200 

150  1,800 

1,200  400 

142,496  1,241,000 

115,870  29,050 

2,820  244,208 

4,500  275,913 

-  20,300 

275  152,250 

il.25d 

52,717  12,050 

600  83,000 

282,022  229,000 

5.750  16,020 

21,975  14,045 

27,400  9,025 

1,250  15,000 

4.750  500 

2,500  1,285 

7.100  45,450 

2.500  3,000 

25,604  46,716 

15,475  3,925 

1.100  1,500 

3.500  835,100 

1,330  1,850 

300  3,500 

23,655  50,554 

1,400  1,000 

149,677  60.502 
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ElRi\  WHILE  YOU  LElRf.  YPPREYTILE 

BIREETOR  AllYLSES  MM  PEOPLE 


Back  Wage  Payments  Total 
$131,566  in  1953 

A  totiil  of  .$i;R..')(!(i.i2r)  in  back  wagt'S  due 
under  the  iirovisioiis  of  the  Federal  Wage 
and  Hour  Law  was  paid  to  North  Carolina 
woi'kers  during  lOoh  as  a  result  of  the  iii- 
spectional  and  educational  work  of  tlie 
North  Carolina  I)ei>iirtnieut  of  Labor’s 
wage  and  hour  staff. 

The  payments  W(>re  made  to  1,1)21  work¬ 
ers  hy  44.5  establishments  wliicli  liad  failed 
to  c<unply  with  tlio  minimum  wage  or  over¬ 
time  provisions  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law,  A  majority  of  tlie  violations  found 
were  in  connection  udth  the  law’s  overtime 
p.ay  reciuirements. 

The  Department's  wage  and  hour  in¬ 
vestigators  visited  a  total  of  l.OGM  estab- 
lisliments  during  IDo.'l.  Concurrently  witli 
tlieir  wage  and  liour  investigations.  the,se 
inspectors  checked  28  establislnnents  in 
!  which  i)ublic  contracts  had  been  let  by  the 
I  federal  government  to  determine  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  Public  Contracts  Act.  The 
;  insjjection  total  also  included  115  special 
child  labor  investigations  in  agriculture. 

Among  the  1,0(12  estal'lishments  inspected 
1  during  the  year,  47(1  were  found  to  be  in 
violation  of  either  the  75-cents  per  hour 
minimum  w.age  provision,  tlie  time-and-a- 
!  half  for  overtime  provision,  or  both,  lio- 
( Continued  on  page  four) 


‘•Earn  while  you  bairn”  is  the  advice 
which  Director  Clarence  L.  P.eddingtield 
(if  the  Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training 
gives  North  Carolina  high  school  graduates 
who  do  not  plan  to  go  to  college. 

Mr.  P.eddinglield’s  reconunendat  ion  is 
nothing  new  to  the  many  thousands  of 
young  Tarheels  who  have  been  earning 
good  pay  and  learning  a  skilh'd  tradi* 
while  working  on  the  job  as  ai)i>rentices 
under  the  State  apprenticeship  training 
program.  Since  the  end  of  World  M  ar  11. 
an  average  of  more  than  .‘l.OOO  young  ixaiph' 
annually  have  bemi  in  active  apiirentice- 
ship  training  in  the  State.  More  than  o.CtlO 
were  in  training  at  the  iK'ginning  of  this 
year. 

The  Apiirenticesliip  Diri'ctor  bases  his 
advice  upon  the  fact  that  skilh'd  workers, 
on  the  average,  earn  as  good  pay  as  the 
majority  of  college  graduates.  And  while 
most  college-trained  people  earn  little  or 
nothing  during  their  four  or  more  year.s  of 
academic  training,  an  a]iprentice  learning 
a  skilled  trade  earns  a  living  wage  during 
I  he  three  or  more  years  required  to  de¬ 


velop  him  into  a  skilled  craftsman  or 
mechanic. 

Here  is  how  the  program  works;  Tlie 
Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training  of  tlie 
State  Department  of  Labor  has  assisted 
emidoyers  over  the  State  in  setting  up 
well-organized,  long-term  apprentice  train¬ 
ing  iirograms,  Fiuler  these  programs,  the 
apprentice  starts  working  at  his  chosen 
trade,  either  for  an  individual  employer 
or  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  .Joint 
Apprenticeship  Committees  functioning  in 
several  North  Carolina  cities. 

Tlie  aiiprentiee  is  paid  a  wag(‘  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  extent  of  his  training  and 
performance  on  the  job.  As  lie  lu-ogressos 
through  tlie  years  of  his  appreiiticeshii). 
his  rate  of  pay  increases  in  regular,  sclu'd- 
uled  steps.  He  works  on  the  job  under  the 
immediate  suiiervision  of  ••journeymen”  in 
his  trade,  or  skilled  workmen.  In  addition 
to  his  direct  job  training,  tlie  aiiprentiee 
attends  classes,  in  which  he  receives  tech¬ 
nical  instruction  related  to  his  trade.  These 
classes  are  conducted  by  representatives 
(Continued  on  page  two) 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1.2oS  industrial  estahlishiueiits 
were  inspected  in  North  Carolina  during 
.laimary  hy  the  safety  and  health  inspec¬ 
tors  of  the  Division  of  Standard.s  and  In¬ 
spections. 

The  establishments,  which  were  in¬ 
spected  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
State  Labor  laiws  and  the  safety  and 
health  regulations,  .  employed  a  total  of 
42.10!)  employees. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  Law  inspection  work  during  January 
were  as  follows : 


Complaint  investigations  _  lo 

Reinspections  _ 121 

Conferences  _  .  _  180 

Accident  investigations  _  2 

Violations  noted  _ _ .  S9.u 

('ompliances  secured  _ 1,100 


Seven  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  (leneral  Statutes,  including  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor  Law, 
were  investigated  by  the  inspectors  during 
January.  Violations  were  found  as  alleged 
in  four  of  these  cases.  Recommendations 
wei-e  made  to  correct  them  and  immediate 
comiiliance  was  promised.  No  violations 
were  found  in  the  other  three  cases. 

Three  additional  complaints  alleging  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  State  industrial  safety  and 
health  regulations  were  investigated  dur¬ 
ing  the  month.  Violations  were  found  in  all 
three  of  these  cases  and  action  was  taken 
to  correct  them. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

\  total  of  57  N{irfh  Carolina  establish¬ 
ments  were  inspected  by  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment's  wage  and  hour  investigators  durin.g 
January  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 

Thirty-three  of  the  establishments  in- 
sp<'cted  were  found  to  be  in  violation  of 
one  or  more  basic  provisions  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Law,  including  the  minimum 
wage  of  To  cents  an  hour  and  the  overtime 
lirovision.  Violations  of  the  child  labor 
provisions  were  found  in  two  instances. 

In  24  other  establishments,  no  serious 
violations  were  found.  :Most  of  these  estab¬ 
lishments  were  in  full  compliance  with  the 
law.  except  for  occasional  record-keei)ing 
deficiencies. 

Hack  wages  t.otaling  !i:9..‘H.‘l.!)S  were  paid 
to  122  North  ( arolina  workers  during 
January  foll()wing  disclosure  of  monetary 
violations  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  La\w 
Tliese  payments  wcu’e  made  by  27  estab- 
lisliments. 


Job  Total  Is  35,000  Below 
December  Level 

Nonagricultural  employment  dropped 
2.5.(190  in  North  Carolina  during  January 
for  a  decrease  of  3.4  per  cent  below  the 
Decemlnu-  total  and  a  decline  of  one  per 
cent  from  the  employment  level  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  1903. 

The  job  totals  were  down  in  practically 
all  industries,  both  in  the  manufacturing 
and  uonmanufacturing  groups.  Exceptions 
were  noted  only  in  a  few  industries.  The 
employment  figures  increased  slightly  in 
chemicals,  public  utilities,  wholesale  trade, 
and  personal  service  industries. 

The  largest  job  decreases  during  .Tanu- 
ary  took  place  in  retail  trade  establish¬ 
ments,  which  laid  off  thousands  of  seasonal 
Christmas  employees;  contract  construc¬ 
tion,  in  which  employment  w’as  down 
seasonally  8.7  i>er  cent  below  the  December 
level :  all  branches  of  the  textile  industry ; 
lumber  and  timber  products ;  furniture 

“Earn  While  You  Learn” 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion. 

In  this  way.  the  apprentice  develops  into 
a  w'ell-rounded  workman,  receiving  both 
technical  training  and  practical  job  ex¬ 
perience.  The  result  of  this  t.vpe  of  training 
is  that  at  the  end  of  a  three  or  four-year 
lieriod  of  apprenticeship,  the  apprentice 
who  has  applied  himself  has  developed  into 
a  skilled  craftsman  or  mechanic.  In  effect, 
he  has  “gone  to  college” — has  completed 
the  educational  recpiiiaunents  for  his  par¬ 
ticular  trade.  And  while  doin.g  so,  he  has 
bef'ii  earning  a  progressively  increasing 
income. 

All  of  which  bears  out  the  contention  of 
Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  that 
"The  best  way  to  learn  a  job  is  by  doing 
it.’’  As  chairman  and  ex-otiicio  member  of 
the  State  Apprenticeship  Council,  which 
sets  the  standards  and  r(H]uirements  for 
aiiprenticeshi])  in  each  particular  trade 
and  exercises  general  control  over  the 
whole  State  program.  Commissioner  Shu¬ 
ford  has  seen  the  program  grow  from  very 
modest  beginnings  15  years  a.go  into  the 
W(‘ll  organized  and  widesjjiead  .system  of 
ti-iiining  which  exists  at  present.  ' 

The  purpose  of  the  program,  explains 
Commissioner  Shuford,  is  to  provide  North 
Carolina  with  a  much-needed  larger  suj)ply 
<d'  hi,ghly  trained  craftsmen.  The  State’s 
n(‘(“d  of  more  skilled  craftsmen  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Heneral  Assembly  in  1939, 
when  the  Voluntary  Ai>prenticeship  I.aw 
was  enacted.  As  more  skilled  workmen  add 
their  contribution  to  the  State’s  economy, 
Commi.ssioner  Shuford  points  out.  tlie 
qualty  of  goods  and  services  rises  and  the 
per  capita  income  of  the  State  increa.ses 
because  higher  wages  arc*  being  paid  for 
bc'tter  services. 

'Phe  Divisicni  of  Apjirenticeship  Training 
maintains  a  staff  of  sjcecially  ti’ained  field 
men  located  at  various  strategic  points 
over  the  State.  These  men  assi.ijt  employers 


manufacturing;  and  tobacco  manufactur¬ 
ing.  in  which  the  job  decrease  was  a  seas¬ 
onal  decline  of  employment  in  stemmeries 
and  redrying  plants. 

The  average  workweek  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  factories  was  down  to  36.9  hours  dur¬ 
ing  January,  compared  with  ,38.6  hemrs  in 
December  and  40.1  hours  in  January,  19.53. 
This  decrease  caused  a  corre.sponding  drop 
in  the  average  \veekly  earnings  of  factory 
workers,  which  were  down  from  .$49.32  in 
January,  1953,  to  $45.76  iii  January.  1954. 

Hourly  earnings  of  the  State’s  437,400 
factory  workers  averaged  ,$1.24  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  This  was  the  same  as  the  December 
figure  but  was  a  penny  higher  than  the 
average  reported  for  January,  1953. 

The  nondurable  gewds  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  employed  a  total  of  327,400  work¬ 
ers  in  January,  of  which  227,900  was  in 
the  textile  industry  alone.  Durable  goods 
manufacturing  industries  employed  119,000 
workers.  All  of  the  nonmanufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  employed  a  total  of  .5.55,700  work¬ 
ers. 


in  setting  up  apprenticeship  programs  and 
check  to  see  how  the  individual  apprentices 
are  jtrogressing  under  each  program.  Al¬ 
though  the  Division  of  Apprenticeship 
Training  is  the  controlling  agency  for  the 
State  program,  the  field  men  are  partly 
State  and  partly  Federal  employees.  This 
is  because  the  State  agency  works  coopera¬ 
tively  with  the  local  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Hureau  of  Apprenticeship.  The 
basic  training  .standards  of  the  State  are 
recognized  as  being  comparable  with  the 
Federal  standards. 

A  young  person  may  select  almost  any 
trade  in  the  book  in  which  to  develop  him¬ 
self  into  a  highly  skilled  workman.  All  of 
the  building  trades  are  represented,  as  are 
the  printing  trades,  mechanical  trades,  and 
many  manufacturing  and  service  industry 
trades. 

For  most  occupations,  four  years  of  work 
on  the  job  and  144  hours  per  year  of  re¬ 
lated  classroom  instruction  comprise  the 
period  of  apprenticeship.  For  a  few  occu¬ 
pations,  the  required  period  of  training  is 
only  two  or  three  years,  and  for  certain 
others  runs  as  long  as  six  years,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  complexity  of  the  working 
skills  which  must  be  mastered. 

When  an  apprentice  completes  his  train¬ 
ing,  he  is  awarded  a  “Certificate  of  Com¬ 
pletion”  in  recognition  of  his  successful 
work.  These  certificates  are  recstguized  by 
employers  throughout  the  United  States  as 
evidence  of  skill  and  competency  in  the 
various  trades.  For  the  working  man,  they 
are  the  e(piivalent  of  a  college  degree. 

It  isn’t  necessary  for  a  young  i>er.son  to 
be  a  high  school  graduate  to  become  an 
apprentice,  says  the  Director,  although 
high  school  graduation  is  certainly  desira¬ 
ble  and  beneficial  to  the  apprentice. 

Director  Heddingfield  iMiints  out  that  the 
apprentiee.ship  field  is  “wide  open”  for 
ambitious  young  people  who  want  to  im¬ 
prove  their  skills  and  earn  higher  incomes. 
Actually,  the  economy  of  the  State  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  capable  of  profiting  from  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  several  times  the  number  of 
apprentices  now  in  active  training,  he  says. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Building  Permits  Total 
$138,710,900  in  State 
During  Year  1953 

Building  permits  totaling  .?138, 710,900 
were  issued  by  public  officials  in  reiwrting 
North  (’arolina  cities  and  towns  during 
in").'!,  for  an  increase  of  more  than  $15,- 
000.000  over  the  previous  year’s  reported 
total. 

Despite  the  increase  in  dollar  valuation 
of  iHumits  issued,  however,  the  number  of 
family  dwelling  units  authorized  for  con¬ 
struction  last  year  was  smaller  than  in 
1952.  A  total  of  8,224  dwellings  were  auth¬ 
orized  in  1953,  compared  with  9,649  during 
the  previous  .vear. 

In  the  reporting  cities  of  more  than 
10.000  popuiation,  building  permits  totaled 
$6,154,500  in  .January  of  this  year.  This 
was  less  than  half  as  large  as  the  $12,- 
656,300  reiwrted  for  January,  1953. 

The  number  of  family  dwelling  units 
authorized  dropped  from  613  in  January, 
19,53.  to  390  in  January,  1!)54. 

As  will  be  noted  in  the  table  printed  be¬ 
low.  all  of  the  usual  building  permit  tables 
have  been  combined  into  one  simplified 
table  which  presents  the  most  significant 
data  on  building  in  the  State’s  cities  of 
moi'c  than  10,000  iwpulation. 

Back  Wage  Payments 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
lations  of  the  child  labor  provisions  were 
found  in  94  establishments,  principally  in 
agricultural  operations. 

A  total  of  493  of  the  establishments  in- 
spect('d  were  found  to  be  in  compliance 
with  the  minimum  wage,  overtime  and 
child  labor  provisions  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Law. 


Apprenticeship  Men  Attend 
Regional  Training 
Conference 

Some  40  State  and  Federal  apprentice¬ 
ship  training  field  men  from  four  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  attended  a 
week-long  Regional  Training  Conference 
in  Raleigh  early  this  month. 

The  apprenticeship  men  were  from  the 
State  Labor  Departments  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Virginia  and  federal  personnel 
from  North  (Carolina,  Virginia.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

The  first  portion  of  the  training  con¬ 
ference  was  devoted  to  instructing  the 
field  men  in  setting  up  skill  improvement 
programs  needed  by  assembly-line  indus¬ 
tries.  The  second  part  was  concerned  with 
the  long-term  type  of  apprenticeship  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  designed  to  train  skilled 
craftsmen  and  mechanics. 

The  field  men  were  welcomed  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Forrest  H.  Sbuford  who  opened 
the  conference  with  a  brief  address  in 
which  he  cited  the  value  of  apprenticeship 
training  in  helping  to  furnish  the  skilled 
craftsmen  and  mechanics  needed  by  an 
expanding  State  economy. 

Vocational  education  representatives 
from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  also 
attended  the  conference. 

Apprenticeship  officials  participating  in 
the  training  conference  included  Clarence 
L.  Beddingfield,  director  of  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  division  of  the  North  Caroiina  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor ;  J.  B.  Archer,  N.  C. 
State  sui)ervisor  for  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship ;  Robert  H.  Wilson,  di¬ 
rector  of  apprenticeship  for  Virginia  ;  Rob¬ 
ert  PL  Handley  of  Philadelphia,  director  of 


Burlington  Mills  To  Be  Host  To 
Safety  Advisory  Board  Meeting 

The  regular  spring  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  I.abor’s  Safety 
Advisory  Board  will  be  held  in  Greensboro 
on  March  26.  it  was  announced  recently  by 
Departmental  safety  supervisor  William 
C.  Creel. 

Mr.  Ira  W.  Drake,  of  the  Burlington 
Milis  Coi'iwration’s  industrial  relations  de¬ 
partment,  wiil  play  host  to  the  plant  safety 
directors,  who  are  members  of  the  Adviso¬ 
ry  Board,  and  to  the  State  I^abor  Depart¬ 
ment’s  safety  inspection  staff. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Bur-Mil 
(’ountry  Club  near  Greensboro. 

Sharp  Drop  Noted  in  Certifi¬ 
cation  of  Minors  for 
Industrial  Jobs 

Certification  of  minors  under  18  years  of 
age  for  employment  dropi>ed  to  a  new  low 
during  .January. 

Only  583  minors  received  employment 
certificates  from  County  Welfare  Superin¬ 
tendents  during  the  month.  This  compares 
with  a  total  of  2,813  certifications  during 
December. 

Most  of  the  January  certificates  were 
issued  to  16  and  17  year-old  minors  for 
full-time  employment.  Of  the  month’s 
total,  only  139  certificates  were  issued  to 
minors  under  16  years  of  age  for  part-time 
employment. 


Region  4  of  the  Federai  Bureau  of  Ap¬ 
prenticeship;  and  William  J.  Moore  of 
Harrisburg.  Pa.,  assistant  director  of  the 
F'ederal  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship. 


BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


City 


Albemarle  ..  _ _ _ 

Asheville  .  . . . 

Burlington  _ _ _ _ 

Charlotte  _ _ _ 

Concord  _ _ _ _ _ 

Durham  _ _ _ _ _ 

Klizabeth  City _ _ _ 

Fayetteville  -  -  _ _ _ _ 

Gastonia  .  _ _ _ 

Goldsboro  _ _ _ _ 

Greensboro  _ _ _ _ _ 

Greenville  .  _ 

Henderson  . . . . . L _ 

Hickory  .  . . . . 

High  Point  _  _ 

Kinston  _ _ _ 

Lexington  ..  ...  . . 

Monroe  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

New  Bern  . . . . 

Raleigh  _  .  .  . . . 

Iteidsville  .  .  . 

Rocky  Mount  . . . 

Salisbury  . . . . 

Sanford 

Shelby  .,  . . 

Statesville 

Thomasville  _ _ _ 

Wilmington 

Wilson  _ _ 

Winston-Salem'  _ 

Cities — Totiil _ _ _ 

Towns — Total  . 

GRANT)  TOTAL  


*  Data  not  available. 


Number  of 
Family  Units 

Valuation 
.\  II  Couslruetion 
tin  lliousamis) 

Number  oi 
Family  Units 

Valuation 
.VII  Construction 
(in  thousands) 

January 

12 

Months 

1954  - 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1952 

5 

4 

$  23.0 

$  40.7 

98 

93 

$  1,058.5 

$  877.7 

12 

201.1 

127.7 

182 

171 

3,437.1 

3,500.5 

13 

14 

2!  19.5 

1,S5.4 

173 

229 

2.956.8 

2,373.4 

28 

66 

1.645.!) 

4..560.8 

1,19!) 

1,4,88 

31.042.2 

20,&36.8 

3 

3 

132.6 

45.8 

64 

46 

1,227.8 

992.4 

14 

26 

4.54.1 

1,279.4 

266 

812 

7.086.7 

9,064.8 

5 

0 

107.6 

4.2 

3!) 

64 

586.8 

608.6 

13 

* 

209.2 

* 

.  * 

* 

20 

26 

172.6 

247.5 

231 

230 

2,835.5 

3,068.1 

7 

15 

83.8 

197.8 

127 

191 

1,652.8 

2,402.5 

89 

101 

428.0 

1,212.9 

!)41 

S4o 

9,790.9 

8.178.7 

7 

18 

36.0 

108.0 

15!) 

16!) 

1..5.50.1 

1,750.5 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

* 

* 

* 

♦ 

* 

3 

3 

.83.8 

52.0 

90 

102 

1,631.8 

1,277.9 

17 

19 

165.2 

.591.9 

365 

3!)1 

4,710.0 

3,530.6 

9 

23 

121.8 

346.6 

191 

2!)2 

2.920.5 

3,736.8 

15 

11 

168.3 

64.5 

92 

107 

2.1,80.2 

3,002.0 

1 

10 

14.8 

71.2 

74 

103 

758.6 

1.255.4 

5 

8.2 

24.2 

<  »> 

208 

607.3 

1,420.2 

26 

97 

556.3 

1.437.1 

740 

751 

22,497.3 

17.767.8 

4 

13 

24,0 

144.7 

127 

121 

1,136.7 

842.6 

13 

11 

311.2 

ISO.!) 

477 

1!>3 

5,375.1 

2,756.4 

G 

8 

73.2 

64.0 

178 

200 

2,105.2 

2,4&5.3 

8 

49.7 

447.8 

* 

♦ 

« 

* 

11 

5 

14,8.4 

3,8.8 

86 

1.53 

771.7 

2.265.5 

10 

15 

10.5.9 

142.8 

121 

113 

1,6,83.4 

1.113.7 

4 

8 

50.5 

32.!) 

7!) 

7() 

477.!) 

428.9 

8 

9 

1,83.9 

162.3 

133 

2.54 

3,551.2 

4,623.0 

3G 

22 

208.5 

1.34.6 

253 

1.56 

2.066.5 

2,568.9 

IS 

51 

206.6 

500.6 

583 

898 

9,076.0 

9,344.6 

390 

613 

.$6,154.5 

$12,656.3 

7.143 

8,456 

$124,774.6 

$109,251.0 

61 

.83 

1.48.5.9 

839.4 

1,081 

1,1!)3 

13,936.3 

14.004.6 

451 

696 

$7,640.4 

$13.4!)5.7 

8.224 

9.649 

$13,8,710.9 

$123,255.6 

MARY  L.  THORNTON 
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Specialized  Inspection  Service  Promotes 

Safe  Operation  of  4,000  Elevators  in  State 


Safety  Advisory  Board  Holds 
Spring  Meeting 

The  Department  of  Labor’s  Safety  Ad¬ 
visory  Hoard  met  witli  the  safety  iiisi>ec- 
riou  i)ersoiinel  of  the  Department  at  the 
Hni-Mil  (’luh  in  Greensboro  on  March  26. 

The  gi’onp  was  welcomed  with  a  brief 
addres.s  by  Mr.  .T.  C.  Cowan,  vice-chairman 
of  tlie  t)oard  of  Burlington  Mills  Corpora¬ 
tion.  who  said  the  prevention  of  accidents 
is  “good  busineess’’.  Mr.  Cowan  stated  that 
the  work  of  the  Safety  Advisory  Board 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  have  con¬ 
tributed  substantially  to  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  Department  and  industry  in 
promoting  industrial  safety. 

Luncheon  si>eaker  tor  the  spring  meet¬ 
ing  was  Macon  Miller,  of  Spray,  director 
of  industrial  and  public  relations  for  the 
Fieldcrest  Mills  Division  of  Marshall- 
Field  C/Ompany.  Mr.  Miller  spoke  on  the 
sul'ject.  “Safety  and  Its  Relation  to  the 
Job”.  Accident  prevention  falls  in  the 
same  category  as  good  production,  he  said, 
and  a  good  plant  safety  program  must 
start  with  orderliness  and  cleanliness. 
Mr.  Miller  outlined  graphically  the  psy¬ 
chological  attitudes  on  the  part  of  w'orkers 
which  make  for  safe  and  unsafe  work 
performance. 

Standing  Committee  reports  were  heard 
from  Frank  M.  Culverii  of  Charlotte,  on 
education ;  Glenn  Penland  of  Durham,  on 
awards;  Fred  F.  Murphy  of  Hickory,  sub¬ 
stituting  for  C.  J.  Ilyslup  of  Elkin,  on 
safety  campaigns  ;  and  W.  !>.  Loy  of 
I.aurol  Hill,  on  membership. 

Mr.  Culvern  reported  that  a  total  of 
12.')  people  participated  in  the  recent  Safety 
School  held  at  High  Point.  He  also  re¬ 
ported  that  enrollment  in  the  industrial 
safet.v  course  at  State  College  continues  to 
be  .good. 

Mr.  Penland  reported  that  7oo  plant 
safety  awards  were  given  in  recognition 
of  outstanding  accident  prevention  records 
in  the  State  last  year,  making  a  total  of 
more  than  b. ()()(»  awards  since  tin-  Safet.v 
Advisory  Boaril  organized  in  11)46. 

Mr.  Murphy  reiwrted  that  the  accident 
fre(Hiency  rate  in  all  North  Carolina  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  reduced  43  i>cr  cent  since 
the  beginning  of  the  program  in  11)46.  In 
the  fertilizer  industr.v,  in  which  a  safety 
campaign  was  started  last  year,  the  acci¬ 
dent  rati‘  lias  been  reduced  10  per  cent,  he 
said. 

.Mr.  Loy  reported  the  resignation  from 
the  Advisory  Board  of  board  member  Ira 
W.  Drake,  who  has  moved  on  to  another 
position  in  the  Burlington  Mills  organiza¬ 
tion  which  takes  him  out  of  active  safety 
work. 

The  Board  unanimously  (dected  William 
L.  Beerman,  assistant  to  the  Bur-Mil  per- 
1  sonnel  manager,  to  succeed  Mr.  Drake, 
i  Tile  entire  grou])  gave  Mr.  Drake  a  stand- 


Have  you  ever  noticed  the  printed 
certificate  attached  to  the  inside  wall  of 
an  elevator  in  which  you  were  riding? 

There’s  a  story  behind  that  piece  of 
paper:  the  story  of  a  little  known  but 
important  agency  of  your  State  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Prior  to  1931  North  Carolina  had  no 
safety  regulations  governing  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  installation  of  elevators.  Yet  the 
elevators  then  in  use  carried  millions  of 
passengers  each  year.  Every  once  in  a 
while  the  inevitable  would  happen  and 
make  headlines;  a  long  neglected,  unin¬ 
spected  elevator  would  fail  in  some  vital 
part,  such  safety  devices  as  it  had  wouldn’t 
work  proiaudy,  and  people  would  be  killed 
or  injured  in  the  resulting  fall. 

In  1931  the  General  Assembly  realized 
the  importance  of  doing  sometliing  about 
this  situation.  The  State  Building  Code 
adopted  by  the  legislature  that  year  speci¬ 
fied  that  the  enforcement  of  elevator 
safety  measures  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor. 

Although  this  Building  ('ode  had  the 
force  of  law,  no  extra  appropriation  was 
provided  in  the  Lalsjr  Department  for  the 
enforcement  of  elevator  safety  measures. 
We  were  near  the  bottom  of  the  great 
depression.  State  revenues  were  very  slim 
and  appropriations  for  all  State  agencies 
had  been  cut  to  the  bone.  So  nothing  was 
done  about  the  elevator  safety  problem 
until  1937 — six  years  later. 

In  that  year  Major  (now  Colonel)  A.  L. 
Fletcher,  then  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
hired  Pryor  E.  Sugg,  an  electrical  engineer 
with  experience  working  for  an  elevator 
company,  as  a  Labc>r  Department  inspec¬ 
tor.  With  the  help  of  outside  experts,  Sugg 


ing  vote  of  thanks  for  his  services  as  a 
board  member  for  the  past  several  years. 

In  presiding  over  the  Board's  ses.sious. 
Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  com¬ 
mented  that  expansion  of  North  Carolina 
industr.v  is  essential  to  raising  the  per 
capita  income  of  the  State.  Mr.  Shuford, 
stating  that  he  was  very  much  in  accord 
with  Governor  Umstead's  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion  program,  viewed  exi)anded  indus¬ 
try  as  the  means  t)f  providing  jobs  tor 
tbousands  of  farm  laborers  being  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  increasing  use  of  machinery 
in  a.griculture. 

The  group  voted  to  hold  the  Advisory 
Board's  fall  meeting  in  Raleigh. 


and  Commissioner  Fletcher  began  the 
job  of  drafting  an  Elevator  Safety  Code 
for  North  Carolina,  with  the  idea  of 
initiating  a  State-wide  inspection  service. 
This  work  was  sh(»rtl.v  completed.  Then,  in 
193!),  under  the  administration  of  newly- 
elected  ( 'omniissroner  of  Labor  Forrest  H. 
Shuford.  the  Elevator  Safet.v  Code  of  the 
American  Standards  Association  was 
adopted  as  supplementary  to  the  already 
existing  State  Code  to  govern  all  new 
elevator  in.stallations  in  the  State. 

Checking  the  construction  and  safety 
of  elevators  in  cities  and  towns  all  over 
North  Carolina’s  49,000  sepia  re  miles  was 
quite  a  task  tor  one  man  to  undertake, 
but  inspector  Sugg’s  heart  was  in  his 
job.  He  went  at  it  with  a  will  and  has 
been  doing  the  same  thing  ever  since. 

Since  1937  Sugg  has  made  countless 
thousands  of  meticulous  safety  iusitectioiis 
in  addition  to  his  equally  important  work 
of  passing  upon  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  all  new  elevator  installations  in 
the  State.  For  13  years,  the  whole  inspec¬ 
tion  job  remained  strictly  Sugg's  one-man 
show.  In  1950  he  was  finally  granted  an 
assistant.  The  man  who  now  works  with 
Sugg  is  Trenton  E.  Walker  of  ('harlotte. 
who  handles  most  of  the  inspection  work 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  wliile 
Sugg  holds  down  the  State  office  in 
Raleigh  and  the  eastern  half  of  the  State. 

Between  the  two  of  them,  Su.gg  and 
AValker  keep  tabs  upon  the  safe  operating 
condition  of  the  more  than  4.000  elevators 
and  escalators  in  use  in  North  Carolina 
at  the  present.  As  a  result  of  this  vigilant 
service,  which  costs  the  pet)ple  of  the 
State  a  total  of  less  than  $13,000  pei-  year, 
elevator  accidents  have  become  sometliing 
of  it  rarity. 

Of  course,  the  efficiency  and  safety  of 
elevator  eipiipment  have  been  much  im¬ 
proved  by  manufiicturers  over  the  years, 
luit  the  importance  of  regular  inspections 
to  insure  correct  installation,  proper  main- 
teiiiince,  tind  certainty  of  opi'fation  of 
safety  devices,  cannot  he  ndnimized.  And 
there  are  still  a  great  many  ancient  vin¬ 
tage  eleviitors  in  the  State  which  are 
still  hauling  their  loads  of  (lassengers 
and  freight. 

Whenever  an  elevator  accident  does  oc¬ 
cur.  a  thorough  investigation  is  always 
made  to  determine  its  causes  and  to  correct 
them. 

Like  many  of  his  fellow  •'Inireaucrats” 
rendering  useftil  tind  economical  services 
(Continued  on  page  2) 
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State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,398  industrial  establishments 
were  inspected  in  North  Carolina  during 
February  by  the  safety  and  health  in- 
siiectors  of  the  Division  of  Standards 
and  Inspections. 

The  establishments,  which  were  in- 
sivected  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
State  Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and 
health  i-egulations,  employed  a  total  of 
49,9(!3  employees. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  l.aw  inspection  work  during  January 


were  as  follows : 

ConiiJaint  investigations  . - . -  11 

Ueinspections  . . 63 

Conferences  _ 321 

Accident  investigations _ 9 

Violations  noted  . 1,232 

Compliances  secured  _  1.047 


Seven  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  Ceneral  Statutes,  including  the  Max¬ 
imum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor  Law. 
were  investigated  by  the  insi>ectors  during 
February.  Violations  were  found  as  alleged 
in  three  of  these  cases.  Recommendations 
were  made  to  correct  them  and  immediate 
compliance  was  promised.  No  violations 
were  found  in  the  other  four  cases. 

Two  additional  complaints  alleging 
violations  of  the  State  industrial  safety 
and  health  regulations  were  investigated 
during  the  month.  Viohitions  were  found 
in  both  these  cases  and  immediate  action 
was  takeen  to  correct  them. 

Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  S4  North  Carolina  establish¬ 
ments  were  inspected  by  the  Labor  De- 
liartment’s  wage  and  hour  investigators 
during  February  to  determine  compliance 
with  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 

Forty-three  of  the  establishments  iu- 
si>ected  were  found  to  be  in  violation  of  one 
or  more  basic  provi.sions  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Laiv,  including  the  overtime, 
minimum  wage,  and  child  labor  re(iuire- 
ments. 

Forty-one  establishments  were  found  to 
be  in  compliance  with  the  law’s  basic 
jirovisions. 

Seven  investigations  weri'  made,  con¬ 
currently  with  the  wage  and  liour  investi¬ 
gations  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
Public  Contracts  Act  in  establishments 
producing  goods  for  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  An  additional  21  investigations  were 
mad(‘  to  check  for  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  ihe  Davis-Bacon  Act. 


Nonagricultural  employment  in  North 
Carolina  in  February  was  down  1.4  iier 
cent  below  the  level  of  February,  19r»3. 

The  drop  amounted  to  about  14,000. 
Employment  totaled  987,700  in  February, 
compared  with  1,001,500  in  the  same  month 
lust  year. 

Most  of  the  decrease  occurred  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  industries.  Factory  employment, 
which  totaled  434.400  in  February,  was 
down  3.3  per  cent  from  the  previous 
year’s  level. 

.Tobs  in  nonmanufacturing  enterprises, 
on  the  other  band  were  a  bit  more  jilenti- 
ful  than  in  February  a  year  ago.  Non¬ 
manufacturing  industries  employed  553,- 
300  workers  last  month.  This  was  about 
1,000  more  than  were  employed  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1953. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  factory 
workers  were  up  fractionally  from  last 


German  Executive  Visits 
N.  C.  Labor  Department 

Dr.  Ingrid  Peters,  of  Hamburg,  Ger¬ 
many,  made  a  three-weeks  visit  in  North 
Carolina  for  the  study  of  Tar  Heel  indus¬ 
try  and  labor  law  administration  during 
March  and  April. 

Touring  the  U.  S.  A.  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Department’s  educational 
exchange  program.  Miss  Peters’  American 
tour  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Women’s 
Bureau  of  the  P^.  S.  Labor  Department. 
Her  North  Carolina  visit  was  planned  by 
the  North  Carolina  Itepartment  of  Labor. 

Prior  to  coining  to  R'aleigii  Miss  I’eters 
studied  three  months  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  last  fall  then  made  a  tour  which 
included  stops  in  Kansas,  Colorado,  L’tah, 
California.  New  Mexico  and  other  states. 
Many  of  her  local  visits  in  these  places 
were  planned  l>y  the  Business  and  I'rofes- 
sional  Women’s  (dubs  and  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women. 

The  young  executive  left  a  position  as 
assistant  to  the  legal  counsel  of  the 
Reemtsma  Tobacco  Company,  largest  Ger¬ 
man  company  producing  cigarettes,  last 
year  in  order  to  visit  this  country.  Holding 


SPE(  lAIAZED  INSPECTION  SERVICE 

((,’ontinued  from  page  1) 

to  the  people.  Sugg  takes  time  occasion¬ 
ally,  with  the  liUbor  Department’s  blessing, 
to  lend  the  wealth  of  his  experience  and 
practical  knowledge  of  elevators  in  other 
places  where  they  are  needed.  For  more 
than  a  decade,  he  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Sectional  Committee  for 
the  Elevator  Safety  Code  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  representing  the 
International  Association  of  Govern¬ 
mental  Labor  Officials  upon  that  com¬ 
mittee.  In  that  capacity  he  has  assisted 
periodically  in  revising  the  Code  to  keep 
it  abreast  of  technological  changes. 


Back  wages  totaling  .$30,602.27  were 
paid  to  519  North  Carolina  workers  during 
February  following  disclosure  of  monetary 
violations  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 
These  payments  were  made  by  46  estab¬ 
lishments. 


year’s  level,  amounting  to  .$1.24  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  However,  the  average  factory  work¬ 
week  was  more  than  two  hours  shorter 
than  a  year  ago.  The  workweek  averaged 
37.6  hours  last  month.  These  shorter 
working  hours  brought  down  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  from  .$49.08  in  February,  1953.  to 
.$46.62  in  February  this  .vear. 

Employment  was  down  in  all  of  the 
State’s  leading  manufacturing  industries: 
5  per  cent  in  textiles,  5  per  cent  in  tobacco. 
9  i>er  cent  in  lumber  and  timber  products, 
0.3  per  cent  in  furniture.  Mining,  construc¬ 
tion,  and  transportation  industries  also 
showed  decreases. 

The  job  totals  were  up  in  food  products, 
paper  products,  apparel  manufacturing, 
and  chemical  products.  Increases  in  the 
non  manufacturing  group  occurred  in 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  public  utilities, 
finance,  insurance  and  real  estate,  and 
federal,  state  and  local  government. 


a  doctorate  in  Political  Economy,  she  is 
especially  interested  in  labor-management 
relations,  mediation  and  conciliation  prac¬ 
tices.  labor  law  administration,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development. 

Miss  Peters  sa.vs  that  all  cigarettes  man¬ 
ufactured  in  Germany  are  made  from  im¬ 
ported  tobacco  aliout  80  per  cent  of  which 
comes  from  America.  Taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  difference  in  purchasing 
power,  a  package  of  20  cigarettes  costs 
about  $1.00  in  Western  Germany,  she 
stated.  Much  cigarette  tobacco  is  sold  in 
bulk  at  a  lower  price  in  her  country,  dm^ 
to  the  high  price  of  the  manufactured 
product,  so  that  the  people  can  “roll  their 
own”. 

There  is  much  unemployment  in  Ger¬ 
many  today.  Miss  I’eters  stated,  especially 
of  professional  people  such  as  teachers 
and  medical  doctors. 

The  port  city  of  Hamburg.  Miss  Peters’ 
home  town  has  been  rather  well  rebuilt 
since  World  War  II.  she  said  and  is  once 
again  becoming  a  thriving  metropolis  of 
some  1,800,000  people.  Until  about  a  year 
ago  there  was  little  iMirt  activity  and  no 
shi])building,  but  these  activities  are  com¬ 
ing  back  now  that  the  port  areas  have  be(‘n 
reconstructed. 


if  there  is  one  thing  in  which  Sugg  takes 
more  pride  and  satisfaction  than  in  the 
efficient  performance  of  his  job,  it  is  in 
the  fact  that  as  a  representative  of  the 
Dei)artment  of  Labor  he  receives  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  elevator  users 
and  manufacturers. 

Never  once,  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
Bureau  of  Elevator  Inspections,  has  Sugg 
had  to  resort  to  prosecution  of  an  elevator 
user  or  manufacturer  in  order  to  have  an 
elevator  brought  into  compliance  with  the 
Safety  Code.  Quite  the  contrary :  his  office 
is  frequently  consulted  in  advance  by  archi¬ 
tects,  manufacturers,  and  elevator  users 
concerning  a  A’ariety  of  technical  problems. 

There  is  one  other  feature  of  the  Labor 
Department’s  elevator  inspection  service 
which  has  a  certain  appeal:  it  is  free. 
The  State  furnishes  it  as  a  safety  service 
for  the  benetit  of  all  the  people.  Everybody 
except  Hank  the  Hermit  rides  an  elevator 
occasionally.  And  Hank  doesn’t  pay  any 
taxes  anyhow. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Building  Permits  Total 
$11,639,265  in  February 

Knildiiip:  permits  totaling  .?!t.S;57,707  were 
issued  by  piililic  officials  in  -7  North  Caro¬ 
lina  cities  of  more  than  10.000  iwpiilatioii 
durin.s;  February. 

An  additional  .^l.SOl.obS  in  permits  was 
reported  I)y  smaller  towns,  making  a 
grand  total  of  .$11,639,205  reported  to  the 
Labor  Department  for  February.  Three  of 
tlie  over-10,000  cities  failed  to  report. 
North  Carolina  has  30  cities  of  that  size 
at  present. 

The  Felmuary  building  total  for  the  27 
reporting  cities  was  more  than  a  million 
dollars  higher  tlian  that  of  the  same 
month  last  year.  However,  the  value  of 
permits  issued  in  all  rei»orting  cities  and 
towns  for  the  first  two  montlis  of  this 
year,  which  stood  at  $18,564,617  at  the 
end  of  February,  was  nearly  $4.3  million 
tielow  the  total  for  the  first  two  months 
of  1953. 

A  total  of  969  permits  were  issued  for 
family  dwelling  units  last  month,  com¬ 
pared  with  893  in  February,  19.53.  For  the 
first  two  months  of  tlie  year,  however, 
the  number  of  houses  and  apartments 
authorized  for  construction  was  running 
l)ehind  last  year.  A  total  of  1,412  house 
and  apartment  permits  were  issued  in 
.January  and  February  this  year,  compared 
with  1.5(i6  during  the  same  months  last 
year. 


Wage-Hour  Law  Does  not  Apply 
To  Local  Retail 
And  Service  Business 

The  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law,  with 
rare  exceptions  does  not  cover  employees 
of  retail  and  service  businesses. 

This  time-worn  fact  was  emphasized 
recently  in  a  statement  by  Commissioner 
Forrest  H.  Sliuford,  who  administers  the 
Wage-Hour  Law  in  North  Carolina  under 
a  si>ecial  agreement  with  the  U.  S.  Labor 
Department’s  Wage  and  Hour  Division. 

Mr.  Shuford  said  the  State  Department 
of  Labor  has  received  several  complaints 
from  Tar  Heel  workers  since  publication 
of  an  article  two  weeks  ago  about  North 
Carolina  workers  receiving  $131,566  in 
back  wages  under  the  Wage-Hour  Law  last 
year. 

“Most  of  these  complaints  have  come 
from  workers  in  retail  and  service  indus¬ 
tries  who  are  not  covered  by  the  federal 
law,’’  the  Commissioner  said.  “Some  of 
these  workers  do  not  understand  why 
they  are  not  legally  entitled  to  at  least 
the  minimum  wage  of  75  cents  an  hour, 
and  time  and  a  half  pay  for  overtime 
worked  after  40  hours  a  week. 

“The  answer  is  that  there  is  no  North 
Carolina  minimum  wage  law.  The  federal 
law  covers  only  those  workers  who  (1) 
are  in  interstate  commerce,  (2)  produce 
goods  for  interstate  commerce,  or  (3)  do 
work  which  is  closely  related  or  directly 
essential  to  the  production  of  goods  for 
interstate  commerce.  Since  the  federal 
law  covers  onl.v  those  people,  there  is  no 
law  setting  pay  standards  for  employees 
in  local  service  industries.” 


Few  Minors  Certified  For 
Industrial  Jobs  During  February 

Certification  of  minors  under  IS  years 
of  age  for  industrial  emplo.\ment  in 
North  Carolina  continued  at  a  very  low 
level  during  February,  when  only  532 
certificates  were  issued  by  the  State’s 
public  welfare  suix^rintendents. 

Tbe  February  figure  of  certifications 
wiis  a  bit  l)elow  the  .January  total  of  5S3. 

Among  the  February  certifications,  409 
were  for  16  and  17  yeear-olds.  In  this 
group.  244  were  full-time  jobs  and  165  were 
for  part-time  emplo.vment. 

In  the  group  of  minors  taking  full-time 
jobs,  about  half  went  to  work  in  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  and  the  other  half  in 
non-manufacturing  occupations.  Nearly  all 
of  the  part-time  employment  certificates 
were  for  work  in  non-manufacturing  jobs. 

I’art-time  certificates  also  were  issued 
to  116  minors  14  and  15  years  of  age, 
and  to  seven  boys  12  and  13  years  of  age 
for  work  in  newspaper  delivery  service. 


Shorter  Hours  For  Bees 

Aldren  H.  Hale,  editor  of  Been,  Hai»e- 
ville.  (la.,  has  started  manufacturing  alum¬ 
inum  bee  hives.  Mr.  Hale  is  working  on  tbe 
theory  that  the  aluminum  hives  reflect 
the  sun's  hot  rays  and  provide  cool  working 
conditions.  This  means  that  fewer  bees 
expend  energy  fanning  their  wings  at 
the  hive  entrance  to  ventilate  their  home 
and  keep  the  wax  comb  from  melting. 

— The  Badin  Carolinidii. 


BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  30  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


Number  of 
Family  Units 

Valuation 
(in  thousands) 

Number  of 
Family  Units 

Valuation 
(in  thousands) 

City 

February 

First  2  months  of  year 

19.>4 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

Albemarle  _ _ _ 

Asheville 

0 

16 

12 

7 

$  37,950 
273,210 
263,140 
1.195,015 
446.700 
341.482 

$  87,500 
115,525 
81.700 
1,470,8.56 
48,500 

5 

28 

16 

16 

$  60,950 
474,301 
562.620 

$  128,200 
243,258 
183,960 
6,031,632 
94,250 
1,072,616 
232,550 

Burlington 

32 

9 

45 

23 

Fharlotte  _ •. . . 

72 

97 

100 

163 

2,840,922 

579,325 

('on  cord 

8 

5 

11 

8 

Durham  _ 

*>•) 

26 

.393.241 

36 

S 

52 

795,616 

223,450 

X 

Elizaheth  Oitv 

3 

o 

25,000 

X 

228.400 

O 

Favetteville 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

(lastonia  _ _ 

16 

21 

278,761 

141.660 

36 

47 

451,311 

329,035 

1.111,604 

79,000 

X 

.389,110 

322,898 

2.238,861 

254,500 

X 

(loldsboro 

s 

12 

245,200 

683,633 

43,0(X) 

X 

125,098 

15 
205 

16 

•^7 

(Ireensboro 

116 

1,025.947 

146,500 

X 

178 

(Jreenville  . 

!) 

8 

26 

Henderson 

X 

X 

Hickorv 

High  I’oint  -  .  .. 

9 

25 

.*3 

85,750 

324,482 

174,660 

215,200 

191,466 

21.400 

1,139,060 

189,250 

180.227 

355,337 

81..585 

470,450 

64,500 

167,800 

80,450 

204,099 

570,125 

105.500 

1.471,730 

2.59.026 

14 

42 

23 

28 

8 

4 

8 

84 

•17 

169,575 

489,722 

296.495 

383,500 

206,266 

31.5.50 

1.695,385 

213,250 

491,382 

428,502 

1.33.625 

1.062,305 

411.075 

232.300 

151,650 

228,339 

2,007,185 

250,200 

1,652,627 

323.001 

X 

100,600 

228.500 

79,875 

oni 

Kinston 

14 

4 

Lexington 

13 

15 

26 

'^1 

Monroe  . 

11 

New  Bern  .  .. 

*) 

8 

13 

119 

•>7 

Raleigh 

ST) 

oo 

111 

15 

28 

16 

Ueidsville  -  .. 

11 

14 

221 

8 

Rocky  5Iount 

15 

10 

‘^32 

16 

Salisburv 

Sanford 

Shelbv 

10 

34 

10 

11 

< 

4  ' 

96,450 

158.550 

43,300 

322.851 

195.150 

2,410.583 

61..S00 

85,700 

47,000 

f  X 

21 

44 

<1 

X 

15 

26 

15 

1  '4 

244.805 

204,450 

93,800 

Statesville 

Thoimisville  . 

Wilmington 

T) 

10 

Wilson 

28 

47 

2aS.050 

589,013 

64 

319 

50 

98 

403,600 

2,617,223 

422.690 

1,089,634 

Winston-Salem 

.301 

Cities — Total  _ 

881 

88 

756 

137 

$  9,837,707 
1,801,558 

$  8.805,630 
1,327,280 

1.269 

143 

1.348 

218 

$16,044,494 

2,520,123 

$20,721,642 

2,121,875 

Towns — Total  _ 

(JIt.VND  fl'DTAL  _ 

969 

893 

$11,639,265 

$10,132,910 

1.412 

1.566 

$18,564,617 

$22,843,517 

X  lleixirts  incomplete. 
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Statewide  Apprentice  Bricklaying 
Contest  Planned  for  Next  Fall 


Commissioner  Outlines  Federal 
Child  Labor  Requirements 

Farmers  employing  minors  under  18 
years  of  age  in  harvesting  strawberries 
and  spring  truck  crops  should  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  restrictions  which 
have  been  placed  around  such  employ¬ 
ment,  Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford 
said  in  a  recent  statement. 

Commissioner  Shuford  said  it  will  he 
to  the  advantage  of  farmers  employing 
minors  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Child  Lal)or 
Bulletin  No.  102  in  order  to  learn  about 
the  child  labor  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 

He  explained  that  Congress  has  given 
most  minors  employed  in  agriculture 
protection  against  being  employed  dur¬ 
ing  school  hours. 

He  pointed  out  that  employment  of 
school  age  minors  under  16  years  of 
age  is  limited  to  those  periods  when 
the  schools  for  the  school  district  where 
the  child  is  living  at  the  time  of  employ¬ 
ment  are  not  in  session. 

When  schools  for  the  school  district 
where  the  child  is  living  are  not  in  ses¬ 
sion,  or  before  or  after  school  hours, 
there  is  no  restriction  on  employment 
of  minors  in  agriculture,  regardless  of 
age,  he  said.  This  includes  vacation  per¬ 
iods  and  holidays. 

The  prohibition  against  the  employ¬ 
ment  during  school  hours  of  minors 
under  16  years  of  age  applies  to  mi¬ 
gratory  workers  as  well  as  resident 
children,  but  not  to  a  farmer’s  own 
children  working  on  his  own  farm,  Mr. 
Shuford  continued.  It  does,  however, 
prohibit  a  farmer’s  children  under  16 
years  of  age  from  being  employed  on 
someone  else’s  farm  during  school  hours. 

A  farmer  employing  minors  under  18 
years  of  age  on  his  farm  during  school 
hours  must  keep  records  giving  the 
employee’s  name  in  full,  place  where 
the  minor  lives  while  employed  as 
well  as  his  permanent  home  address, 
and  his  date  of  birth.  If  the  farmer  does 
not  employ  minors  under  16  years  of 
age  during  school  hours,  no  such  records 
are  required. 

A  “proof  of  age’’  certificate  will  pro¬ 
tect  a  farmer  if  it  shows  the  young  em¬ 
ployee  to  be  at  least  16  years  of  age. 
These  certificates  may  be  obtained  from 
the  local  Public  Welfare  Superintendent. 

All  kinds  of  agricultural  work  are 
1  affected  by  the  child  labor  regulations, 
I  including  such  operations  as  preparing 
I  the  soil,  planting,  tending,  picking,  or 
i  harvesting  the  crops.  All  kinds  of 
I  farms  are  included,  if  their  products 
j  get  into  interstate  commerce,  either 
l!  directly  or  indirectly. 

‘  (rontinued  on  page  four) 
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Why  They  Are  Not  Covered 

(Editorial  from  the  Greensboro 
Daily  News,  March  25,  1954) 

State  Commissioner  of  Labor  Forrest 
Shuford  has  reiterated  that  employees 
of  retail  and  service  businesses  in  North 
Carolina  are  not  covered  by  the  federal 
wage  and  hour  law. 

Commissioner  Shuford  spoke  out  this 
time  in  reply  to  queries  received  from 
workers  in  this  area  as  to  why  the.y  had 
not  shared  in  recovery  of  hack  wages 
under  the  federal  act  last  year.  The 
only  thing  he  could  tell  them  was  that 
they  were  not  covered  by  this  legislation. 

He  could  have  gone  much  farther, 
however,  and  reminded  them  that  they 
are  not  covered  by  any  wage  and  hour 
legislation  as  North  Carolina  is  one 
of  the  remaining  states  of  the  union 
which  has  not  complemented  federal 
legislation  to  assure  decent,  just  and 
fair  wages  for  its  workers  in  intra-  as 
contrasted  with  interstate  business. 

The  lack  of  protection  is  no  fault  of 
Commissioner  Shuford  and  other  lead¬ 
ers,  including  Governor  Umstead,  who 
have  urged  such  legislation  and  tried 
in  vain  at  General  Assembly  after  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  to  get  it  placed  on  Tar 
Heel  statute  books.  In  every  instance, 
however,  the  lobbying,  the  pressure  and 
the  influence  of  the  relatively  small 
group  of  businesses  concerned  have 
blocked  action  and  left  these  workers 
out  in  the  political,  economic  and  social 
cold. 

We  hope  that  Commissioner  Shuford’s 
latest  statement  is  the  opening  shot 
in  a  campaign  which  will  prove  success¬ 
ful  at  the  1955  session.  It  will  be  if 
North  Carolina’s  social  conscience  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  aroused,  the  diffused  benefits  of 
more  gainful  employment  are  understood 
and  what  we  are  confident  is  the  major¬ 
ity  sentiment  of  the  state’s  citizenry 
triumphs  over  organized  pressure. 

Of  course  we  do  not  like  controls; 
but  they  are  better  than  social  injustice, 
poor  living  standards  which  stem  in 
large  degree  from  low  buying  power 
and  potentially  fatal  exploitation  of 
either  our  natural  or  human  resources. 


Preliminary  plans  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  a  State-wide  Apprentice  Brick¬ 
laying  Contest  to  be  held  at  the  State 
Fair  here  next  fall. 

The  contest  will  be  the  first  event 
of  this  type  to  be  held  for  Tar  Heel 
apprentices  learning  a  skilled  trade, 
according  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Foster  of  Greens¬ 
boro,  chairman  of  the  nine-memher 
steering  committee  which  State  Labor 
Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  ap¬ 
pointed  to  promote  the  contest. 

The  contest  will  be  limited  to  regist¬ 
ered  bricklayer  apprentices  who  have 
completed  not  more  than  24  months  of 
their  apprenticeship  training  at  the  time 
of  the  contest,  Foster  said.  To  be  eligible, 
an  apprentice  must  be  registered  under 
the  N.  C.  State  Apprenticeship  Council 
and  must  be  in  active  training  in  a 
program  approved  by  the  Council. 

Substantial  prizes  will  be  given  to  the 
winning  contestants  and  a  cup  will  be 
awarded  to  the  employer  of  the  con¬ 
testant  who  takes  first  place  in  the 
event,  chairman  Foster  announced. 

The  contest  will  be  a  one-day  affair, 
with  contestants  from  all  sections  of 
the  State  competing  simultaneously  in 
one  place.  Work  will  be  judged  upon 
the  basis  of  “neatness,  production,  level, 
plumb,  uniform  joints,  height,  and  cor¬ 
rect  design”.  The  event  will  be  open  to 
apprentices  of  all  ages  and  races.  More 
than  150  apprentices  are  training  as 
bricklayers  under  the  State  program  at 
present. 

Steering  committee  members,  who 
met  in  Raleigh  last  month,  are:  H.  B. 
Foster  of  Greensboro,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  Brick  and  Tile  Service,  Inc. 
chairman;  H.  L.  Sullivan  of  Charlotte, 
buildings  division  manager,  Carolinas 
branch  Associated  General  Contractors 
of  America:  E.  M.  Denbo  of  Durham,  of 
Crain  <&  Denbo,  contractors;  C.  L.  Ben¬ 
son  of  Raleigh,  vice-president  of  Caro¬ 
lina  Builders  Corporation;  R.  L.  Voor- 
hees  of  High  Point,  architect;  Dave 
Forehand  of  Goldsboro,  masonry  con¬ 
tractor;  Cecil  Bolt  of  Anderson,  S.  C., 
Int.  Rep.  for  the  Brickmasons  &  Plaster¬ 
ers  International  Union;  C.  L.  Bedding- 
field,  State  Labor  Department  appren¬ 
ticeship  Director;  and  J.  Warren  Smith, 
vocational  education  director,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction. 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,38  6  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  were  inspected  in  North  Carolina 
during  March  by  the  safety  and  health 
inspectors  of  the  Division  of  Standards 
and  Inspections. 

The  establishments,  which  were  in¬ 
spected  to  determine  compliance  with 
the  State  Labor  Laws  and  the  safety 
and  health  regulations,  employed  a  total 
of  7  6,3  69  employees. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with 
the  State  Law  inspection  work  during 


March  were  as  follows: 

Complaint  investigations  .  S 

Reinspections  . 48 

Conferences  .  33  5 

Accident  investigations  .  .  5 

Violations  noted  .  1,351 

Compliances  secured  _ 1,583 


Five  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  General  Statutes,  including  the 
Maximum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child 
Labor  Law,  were  investigated  by  the 
inspectors  during  March.  Violations  were 
found  as  alleged  in  four  of  these  cases. 
Recommendations  were  made  to  correct 
them  and  immediate  compliance  was 
promised.  No  violations  were  found  in 
the  fifth  case. 

One  additional  complaint  alleging  Vi¬ 
olations  of  the  State  industrial  safety 
and  health  regulations  was  investigated 
during  the  month.  Violations  were  found 
in  this  case,  and  immediate  action  was 
taken  to  correct  them. 

Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  88  North  Carolina  estab¬ 
lishments  were  inspected  by  the  Labor 
Department’s  wage  and  hour  investi¬ 
gators  during  March  to  determine  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour 
Law. 

Forty-one  of  the  establishments  in¬ 
spected  were  found  to  be  in  violation 
of  one  or  more  basic  provisions  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law,  including  the 
minimum  wage,  overtime,  and  child 
labor  requirements. 

Forty-six  of  the  inspected  establish¬ 
ments  were  found  to  be  in  compliance 
with  the  law’s  basic  provisions. 

Concurrently  with  the  wage  and  hour 
investigations,  one  establishment  was 
inspected  to  determine  compliance  with 
the  federal  Public  Contracts  Act. 

Back  wages  totaling  $16,317.49  were 
paid  to  163  North  Carolina  workers  dur¬ 
ing  March  following  disclosure  of  mone¬ 
tary  violations  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law.  The  payments  were  made  by  55 
establishments. 


Nonagricultural  employment  in  North 
Carolina  during  March  was  down  almost 
two  i>ercent  below  the  level  of  March,  1953. 

The  State’s  job  total  dropped  from 
1,005,100  in  March,  1953,  to  985,600 
last  month  for  a  net  decrease  of  19,500. 

Manufacturing  industries  employed 
431,000  workers  in  March.  This  wa.s 
more  than  four  per  cent  below  the 
factory  job  figure  of  a  year  ago. 

Employment  in  all  non-manufacturing 
enterprises  was  fractionally  higher  than 
in  March,  1953,  totaling  554,000  last  month. 

Weekly  earnings  of  factory  workers, 
which  averaged  $47.25  in  March,  were 
slightly  higher  than  the  previous  month 
but  were  well  below  the  $49.32  average 
reported  for  March  a  year  ago. 

Hourly  earnings  of  manufacturing 
employees  climbed  up  a  notch,  averaging 
$1.25  last  month,  compared  with  $1.24 
in  February  and  $1.23  in  March,  1953. 

The  workweek  also  was  down  from 
a  year  ago,  averaging  37.8  hours  in 
March  compared  with  40.1  hours  in  the 
same  month  last  year. 


Only  25  Work  Stoppages 
Occurred  in  State  in  ’53 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Lalior  has 
reported  that  only  2  5  work  stoppages 
occurred  in  North  Carolina  industry 
during  the  year  1953. 

A  total  of  5,870  workers  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  25  stoppages.  The  number 
of  idle  “man-days”  was  given  as  41,700. 

Although  North  Carolina’s  total  of 
work  stoppages  was  quite  iow,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  reported  that  14 
other  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
had  fewer  than  North  Carolina. 

The  Department’s  report  stated  that 
idleness  resulting  from  work  stoppages  in 
1953  was  less,  nationally,  than  in  most 
postwar  .vears,  but  that  the  number  of 
stoppages  remained  near  its  all-time  peak. 

The  Department  said  that  the  5,901 
work  stoppages  reported  in  the  nation 
last  year  were  exceeded  only  in  1952. 

Commissioner  Addresses 
Safety  Organizations 

Commissioner  Shuford  addressed  two 
outstanding  safety  organizations  eahly 
this  month,  one  of  tiiem  in  this  State,  the 
other  in  our  neighboring  state  of  Virginia. 

On  Monday,  May  3,  Mr.  Shuford  ad¬ 
dressed  the  eleventh  annual  conference 
of  the  Southern  Pulp  and  Paper  Safety 
Association,  which  met  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  this  year.  His  subject  was  “Building 
A  Successful  Safety  Program”.  He  out¬ 
lined  to  the  pulp  and  paper  men  four 
basic  factors  in  a  successful  safety  pro¬ 
gram:  (1)  Top  management  must  be¬ 
lieve  in  and  support  such  a  program. 

(2)  Responsibiiity  and  authority  must 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  person. 

(3)  A  plan  of  operation  must  be  devel¬ 
oped.  t4)  Accidents  must  be  pin-pointed, 
and  steps  taken  to  correct  the  hazards. 

Oil  Thursday,  May  6,  Commissioner  Shu- 
ford  addressed  the  24th  annual  Statewide 
Industrial  Safety  Conference,  which  was 
held  in  Raleigh  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Industrial  Commission.  Mr.  Shuford 
addressed  the  general  industrial  section  of 
the  Conference  on  the  subject,  “Labor’s 
R'esiMuisibility  in  Accident  Prevention.”  In 
tliis  talk  he  emphasized  the  necessity  of 


The  most  pronounced  employment 
decreases  over  the  year  occurred  in  tex¬ 
tile  mill  products,  which  were  down 
5.7  per  cent;  lumber  and  timber  pro- 
ructs,  down  9.8  per  cent;  tobacco  man¬ 
ufacturing,  down  four  per  cent;  mining, 
down  7.9  per  cent;  transportation,  down 

3.1  per  cent;  primary  metals,  fabricated 
metals,  and  machinery,  all  down  more 
than  four  per  cent;  and  stone,  clay  and 
glass  products,  down  8.5  per  cent. 

Service  industry  employment  was 
down  in  most  lines.  Jobs  also  were 
down  eight  per  cent  in  contract  construc¬ 
tion. 

These  empioyment  decreases  were 
counterbalanced  to  a  degree  by  job 
increases  of  1.6  per  cent  in  apparel 
manufacturing,  3.3  per  cent  in  food  pro¬ 
ducts,  2.2  per  cent  in  paper  and  allied 
products,  4.1  per  cent  in  printing  and 
publishing,  four  per  cent  in  chemicals, 

2.1  per  cent  in  public  utiiities,  and  three 
per  cent  in  finance,  insurance  and  real 
estate. 


367  Tar  Heel  Firms 
Receive  Safety  Awards 
In  Publ’c  Presentations 

A  total  of  367  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  last  month  received  public  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  outstanding  successful 
work  in  the  prevention  of  accidents  dur¬ 
ing  1953. 

Public  presentation  ceremonies  were 
held  in  seven  North  Carolina  cities 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  iocal 
Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Presentation  meetings  were  held  in 
Gastonia,  Greensboro,  Concord,  Albe¬ 
marle,  Winston-Salem,  Charlotte  and 
Burlington.  They  were  attended  by 
officials  of  the  award-winning  plants, 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  representa¬ 
tives,  district  Labor  Department  in¬ 
spectors,  and  Commissioner  Forrest  H. 
Shuford  and  Departmental  safety  direc¬ 
tor  Wiliiam  C.  Creel. 

At  a  majority  of  the  meetings.  Com¬ 
missioner  Shuford  delivered  a  talk  on 
“Falls”,  one  of  the  major  causes  of 
industrial  accidents.  He  pointed  out  in 
this  talk  that  20,400  people  were  killed 
in  the  United  States  during  19  52  as 
the  result  of  accidental  falls,  most  of 
which  could  have  been  prevented  by 
proper  planning.  Mr.  Shuford  said  that 
falls  are  second  only  to  motor-vehicle 
accidents  among  the  leading  causes  of 
accidental  deatns.  A  total  of  12,12  5 
people  were  injured  by  falls  while  work¬ 
ing  on  the  job  in  North  Carolina  during 
the  fiscal  year  1952-53,  he  stated. 

Commissioner  Shuford  outlined  the 
leading  causes  of  falls  in  industrial 
plants,  including  such  tytical  causes  as 
unsafe  surfaces,  irregular  floors,  holes 
in  floors,  unlighted  stairways,  and  steps 
lacking  anti-slip  surfaces;  improperly 
guarded  catwalks,  overhead  platforms, 
scaffolds,  and  other  elevated  points; 
improper  use  of  ladders;  and  unsafe 
footwear. 

According  to  Safety  Director  Creel,  all 
of  these  presentation  ceremonies  were 
very  well  attended. 


worker  jiarticipation  in  plant  safety  pro¬ 
grams,  both  in  the  stages  of  planning  and 
executing  the  safety  program. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


City  Building  Permits  Total 
$9,659,600  in  March 

Building  permits  totaling  $9,659,600 
were  issued  by  public  officials  in  27 
North  Carolina  cities  of  more  than 
10,000  population  during  March. 

The  March  figure  was  somewhat  less 
than  $1  million  below  the  total  reported 
for  March,  19  53. 

Permits  for  new  residential  construc¬ 
tion  were  running  slightly  behind  last 
year.  A  total  of  634  family  dwelling 
units  were  authorized  last  month,  com¬ 
pared  with  681  for  March,  19  5  3. 

The  dollar  valuation  of  all  building 
authorized  in  the  cities  for  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  totaled  $27,860,200. 
This  was  approximately  $4  million  below 
the  $31,705,600  total  reported  for  the 
first  three  months  of  last  year. 

Housing  permits  for  the  comparal)le 
three-month  periods  were  nearly  iden¬ 
tical.  A  total  of  2,040  family  dwellings 
were  authorized  during  January  through 
March  this  year,  compared  with  2,044 
for  the  same  period  last  .year. 

City  building  permit  totals  reported 
for  March  were  as  follows:  Albemarle 
$28,100,  Asheville  $273,200,  Burlington 
$409,600,  Charlotte  $1,645,500,  Concord 
$93,300,  Durham  $367,400,  Elizabeth 
City  $20,900,  Gastonia  $338,200,  Golds¬ 
boro  $113,200,  Greensboro  $1,543,900, 
Greenville  $216,000,  Hickory  $401,000, 
High  Point  $348,600,  Kinston  $315,100, 
Lexington  $115,900,  Monroe  $64,700, 
New  Bern  $57,300,  Raleigh  $409,300, 
Reidsville  $76,600,  Rocky  Mount  $326,- 
400,  Salisbury  $i  38,900,  Shelby  $56,900, 
Statesville  $157,200,  Thomasville  $31- 
700,  Wilmington  $290,200,  Wilson 
$295,800,  Winston-Salem  $1,524,800. 


Carolina  Aluminum  Company 
Wins  Award  of  Honor  For 
Safety  Record  During  '53 

Carolina  Aruminum  Company,  Badin, 
N.  C.,  has  been  notified  that  it  has 
been  awarded  the  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil’s  Award  of  Honor  for  the  outstanding 
safety  record  set  at  the  Badin  plant 
during  1953.  An  indication  of  Badin’s 
progress  in  the  prevention  of  industrial 
accidents  is  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
second  year  in  succession  that  the  Badin 
plant  has  won  this  high  award  in  the 
Non-Ferrous  Smelting  Industry. 

Ned  H.  Dearborn,  president  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  in  a  letter 
of  congratulations  to  J.  M.  Vann,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Manager  of  Carolina  Aluminum 
Company,  explained  that  the  Badin 
plant  qualified  for  the  award  because  of 
its  low  injury  rates  in  1953.  Its  injury 
frequency  rate  was  7  8  per  cent  better 
than  its  “par”  rate,  and  its  injury  sever¬ 
ity  rate  was  87  per  cent  better.  “Par” 
rates  are  computed  l)y  the  National 
Safety  Council  from  the  plant’s  experi¬ 
ence  in  other  years  and  from  the  rates 
of  the  industry  classification  to  which 
the  plant  belongs. 

The  award  is  presented  only  where  an 
establishment’s  record  satisfies  rigid 
requirements  laid  down  in  the  Council’s 
Award  Plan  for  the  recognition  of  good 
industrial  safety  records.  It  is  not  a 
contest  or  competition  between  plants, 
as  any  industrial  establishment  with  an 
excellent  record  may  be  presented  the 
Council’s  Award  of  Honor. 

National  Safety  Council  Awards  of 
the  three  highest  types  (of  which  the 
Award  of  Honor  is  highest)  went  to  less 


Increase  Reported  in 
Certification  of  Minors 
for  Industrial  Jobs 

The  number  of  employment  certifi¬ 
cates  issued  to  minors  under  18  years  of 
age  by  North  Carolina  superintendents 
of  public  welfare  showed  an  increase 
during  March. 

A  total  of  805  certificates  were  issued 
in  March,  compared  with  532  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  1,096  in  March,  1953. 

Certificates  were  isued  to  347  minors 
16  and  17  years  of  age  permitting  them 
to  enter  full-time  employment  in  various 
manufacturing,  non-manufacturing,  and 
construction  trades.  An  additional  270 
certificates  were  issued  to  minors  in 
this  age  group  for  part-time  employment. 

Part-time  employment  certificates  also 
were  issued  to  172  minors  14  and  15 
years  of  age  for  work  outside  school 
hours  and  to  16  boys  age  12  and  13  for 
newspaper  delivery  jobs. 


Coininissioner  Outlines  Requirements 
(Continued  from  page  one) 

Farmers  in  doubt  about  their  status 
under  the  child  labor  regulations  are  ad¬ 
vised  by  Commissioner  Shuford  to  con¬ 
tact  the  State  Department  of  Labor  in 
Raleigh  or  the  nearest  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  field  offices  located  in  Asheville, 
Charlotte,  Greensboro  and  Goldsboro. 


than  15  per  cent  of  the  establishments 
whose  experience  was  evaluated  by  the 
Council. 


BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  30  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


Number  of 

Valuation 

Numhe 

*  oI 

Valuation 

Family  Units 

(in  thousands) 

Family  1 

,’nits 

(in  thousands) 

City 

March 

First  Three  Months 

1954 

195S 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

Albemarle 

5 

S 

.$  28.1 

$  71.7 

10 

24 

$  89.1 

$  199.9 

Asheville 

1(! 

16 

273.2 

289.3 

44 

32 

747.5 

532.6 

Burlington  . 

11 

12 

409.6 

143.8 

.56 

.35 

972.2 

327.7 

Charlotte 

,S(! 

138 

1,645.5 

3,1.57.9 

186 

301 

4,486.5 

9,189.6 

Concord 

l.‘{ 

3 

93.3 

367.7 

24 

11 

672.6 

462.0 

Durham 

15 

31 

367.4 

407.2 

51 

83 

1.163.0 

2.079.8 

Elizabeth  City _ 

4 

7 

20.9 

44.7 

12 

0 

244.4 

277  2 

Favetteville 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

♦ 

* 

Gastonia  _ _ 

32 

21 

338.2 

237.9 

68 

68 

789.5 

627  0 

Goldsboro  . . 

Green-sboro 

10 

131 

14 

SO 

113.2 

1,543.9 

132.4 

1,121.5 

162 

336 

41 

258 

1.222.1 

2,857.4 

455.3 

3,360.3 

Greenville 

Henderson 

IS 

* 

25 

* 

216.0 

* 

273.7 

34 

* 

51 

* 

295.0 

* 

528.2 

Hickory  _ 

!t 

12 

401.0 

34.3.4 

23 

20 

570  6 

477  0 

High  Point  . . . . 

Kinston  . . . 

20 

20 

32 

10 

348.6 

315.1 

231.5 

297.7 

71 

52 

116 

46 

838.4 

611.6 

1,293!8 
708  7 

Lexington  _ _ 

Monroe  _ _ _ 

New  Bern  . 

Raleigh  _ 

Reidsville  - 
Rocky  Mount 

Salisburv  . 

Sanford 

Shelb.v  . 

Statesville  ..  . 

Thomasville  ... 

Wilmington 

10 

4 

14 

25 

12 

20 

12 

* 

(! 

21 

7 

13 

10 

8 

13 

!)0 

0 

11 

10 

!) 

10 

5 

0 

35 

115.9 

64.7 

57.3 

409.3 

76.6 

326.4 
1.38.0 

♦ 

.56.9 

157.2 

31.7 

290.2 

171.8 
120.5 

21.2 

945.9 

64.2 

143.1 

129.1 

73.3 
84.1 

87.4 
45.7 

637.8 

38 

12 

18 

136 

27 

48 

28 
* 

27 

65 

16 

.31 

36 

29 

26 

2(H) 

36 

24.’! 

26 

24 

25 
.31 

24 

48 

499.4 
270.9 

88.9 

3,278.9 

289.8 

817.8 

567.4 
+ 

301.7 

421.7 

125.5 
797.0 

404.1 

272.2 
249.’5 

2.953.0 

314.4 

1,795.7 

452.1 

589.8 
134.7 

315.9 
125.6 

1.224.0 

Winston-Salem 

30 

43 

0 

35 

295.8 

1,524.8 

60.1 

733.1 

10.3 

362 

59 

133 

699.4 

4,142.0 

482.8 

1.822.7 

TOTAL  CITIES 

634 

681 

.$9,659.6 

$10,437.4' 

2,040 

2.044 

$27,860 

$31,705.6 

*  Reports  incomplete. 
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“An  Ideal  Public  Official” 

H e  was  never  content  with  the  first 
draft, 

Or  with  any  revision,  until  the  right 
word  was  fo^ind 

To  impart  to  the  dull  fact  and  the 
dry  statistic 

The  clarity  of  a  simple  and  meaning¬ 
ful  humanity. 

He  was  more  than  an  equitable 
administrator 

Of  laws  and  regulations.  He  moved 
among  men 

With  unassuming  candor  and  stood 
before  God 

With  humility.  He  labored  with  skill 
For  safe  and  healthful  working 
:  conditions. 

And  improved  them  immensely.  He 
fought 

For  minimum  wages  for  the  poor 
and  powerless. 

\  He  championed  the  needs  of 
j  working  women 

'  And  children;  his  last  day  was  spend 
jj  on  the  job 

j  In  behalf  of  the  children.  His  v&ice 
!  heard  effectually  in  the  high 

I  councils 

Of  his  State  and  nation,  speaking 
with  equity 

j  And  charity  in  behalf  of  the  human 

i  approach : 

For  cooperation  and  peace  between 
'■  workers 

t  And  bosses — both  of  whom,  he 
knew  well, 

Ij  A  re  people  and  therefore  “folks.'' 
ll  At  home,  he  read  books  and  magazines, 
t{  Reared  two  fine  sons, 
l|  A  nd  helped  his  wife  with  her  roses. 

Srich  ivas  his  approach  to  living: 
a  tireless  striving 

.  To  bring  to  concrete  and  multiple 
'  fruition 

'■  In  the  lives  of  his  people  the  golden  rule 
H e  believed  and  practiced  in  public 
and  private. 

'  H is  friendswere  many,  his  welTwishers 
legion. 

.  They  will  remember  him  with  affection 
and  honor. 


FORREST  H.  SHUFORD 
.June  3,  1897  —  May  19,  1954 


— Almon  Barbour. 
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Commissioner  of  Labor 
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State  Mourns  Death  of 
Commissioner  Shuford 

Labor  Department  employees  from  all 
sections  of  the  State  attended  the  funeral 
rites  of  the  late  Commissioner  Forrest  H. 
Shuford  in  Raleigh  on  May  21. 

Commissioner  Shuford  died  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  May  19  while  attending  a  U.  S. 
Children’s  Bureau  conference  on  children 
of  migratory  workers.  Mrs.  Shufoa’d  was 
with  him. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  St.  Savi¬ 
our’s  Episcopal  Church  with  Bishop  E.  A. 
Penick  officiating,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  .J. 
McDowell  Dick,  rector  of  The  Church  of 
the  Good  Shepherd.  Interment  was  at  the 
Montlawn  Cemetery. 

State  Leaders  Join  in 
Paying  Tribute  to 
Commissioner  Shuford 

The  following  are  some  of  the  tributes 
paid  to  Commissioner  Shuford  by  leading 
State  officials : 

GOVERNOR  UMSTEAD:  “I  was  dis¬ 
tressed  to  hear  of  the  death  of  The  Honor¬ 
able  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor. 

“Since  his  appointment  as  Commissioner 
of  Labor  in  1938  by  Governor  Clyde  R. 
Hoey,  he  has  made  a  record  of  outstanding 
service  to  North  Carolina.  To  Forrest  Shu¬ 
ford  must  go  the  credit  for  the  good  labor 
relations  experienced  in  our  State  during 
recent  years.  Unassuming,  with  a  quiet 
dignity,  he  did  his  work  well.  He  held  a 
difficult  position,  constantly  requiring  great 
tact  and  diplomacy  as  well  as  ability.  He 
was  highly  regarded  by  all  those'  who 
knew  him  and  commanded  the  respect  f)f 
employers  and  employees  alike  throughout 
North  Carolina. 


"He  had  been  a  splendid  friend  of  mine 
over  a  period  of  many  years,  and  I  shall 
greatly  miss  him.  not  only  in  his  capacity 
as  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  tbe  Council  of  State,  but  also  as  a 
friend  whose  advice,  counsel  and  friend¬ 
ship  1  prized  most  highly.’’ 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE  THAD  EURE  : 
“Commissioner  Shuford  has  been  the  bal¬ 
ance  that  brought  good  i-elations  between 
industry  and  labor  in  the  State.  He  was  a 
conscientious  public  official,  devoted  and 
loyal  to  his  duties.’’ 

ATTORNEY  GENERAI.  HARRY  Me 
MULLAN :  “Commissioner  Shuford  was 
one  of  the  finest  labor  commissioners  the 
State  ever  had.” 

INSURANCE  COMMISSIONER 
CHARLES  GOLD :  “Commissioner  Shu¬ 
ford  was  a  very  fine  man.  one  everyone 
liked,  admired  and  respected.” 

AGRICUI.  T  U  R  E  COMMISSIONER 
I,.  Y.  BALLENTINE  :  “Under  Commission¬ 
er  Shuford.  the  State  Department  of  Labor 
set  an  example  which  other  states,  and  the 
federal  government,  might  well  emulate.” 

SITPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  IN¬ 
STRUCTION  DR.  CHARLES  F.  CAR- 
ROLL  :  “Commissioner  Shuford  was  an 
ideal  public  official.” 

STATE  AI’DITOR  HENRY  BRIDGES: 
“Commissionei’  Shuford  performed  his 
duties  and  accomplished  things  without 
fanfare.” 

BANKING  COMMISSIONER  W.  AV. 
.TONES :  “I  have  known  Commissioner 
Shuford  for  many  years  and  have  always 
found  him  to  be  a  man  of  the  highest  in¬ 
tegrity  and,  I  believe  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  and  hardest  working  State 
officials  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  was  known  for 
his  fairness  in  dealing  with  both  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor.  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  loss,  as  we  had  been  friends  for 
many  years.” 

DEMOCRATIC  EXECUTIVE  COYIMIT- 
TEE  CHAIRMAN  EVERETT  .IORDAN: 
“AVe  lost  a  mighty  good  man.  .  .  and  I 
lost  a  close  personal  friend  of  many  years 
standing.  AA’e  are  going  to  miss  his  able 
leader.ship  of  the  Department  of  Lalior.’’ 

New  Commissioner  Pledges 
Continuation  of  Mr.  Shuford’s 
Policies  and  Programs 

Aiipointed  by  Governor  Umstead  as  Mr. 
Shuford’s  sticcessor  as  Commissioner  of 
I.abor  on  .Tune  3.  Commissioner  Frank 
Crane  made  the  following  statement : 

“Oft  times,  fate  and  faith  determine  the 
destiny  of  man.  Fate  created  a  vacancy 
and  Governor  I^mstead’s  faith  has  given 
me  the  opportunity.  AVe — Co-commissioner 
Lewis  P.  Sorrell  and  the  loyal  and  efficient 
co-workers  of  the  Labor  Department  and 
myself — will  earnestly  endeavor  to  carry 
on  the  concepts  and  precepts  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  promulgated  by  our  late  beloved 
Commissioiu'ir  Forrest  H.  Shuford.  AA’e. 
the  entire  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  feel  confident  that  we  will  have  the 
cooperation  and  understanding  of  the 
employees  and  employers  of  our  entire 
great  State  as  we  sincerely  strive  with 
their  ludp  to  do  our  very  best  to  promote 
continuing  cordial  relations  between  em¬ 
ployees  and  employers.” 


Editors  Praise  Achievements  of 

Commissioner  Shuford 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  large 
number  of  editoa-ial  tributes  which  were 
paid  to  Commissioner  Shuford  by  the 
newspapers  of  the  State : 

Forest  H.  Shuford — Public  Seiwant 
North  Carolina  sustained  its  second 
major  loss  within  a  week  yesterday  with 
tbe  sudden  death  in  AA’ashington  of  Forrest 
H.  Shuford,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Strangely  enough  the  circumstances  of 
his  death  were  similar  to  those  in  the 
passing  of  Senator  Clyde  R.  Hoey  who  had 
appointed  him  Commissioner  of  Labor  in 
1938.  Senator  Hoey  died  at  his  desk  in 
AA’ashington  on  AVednesday  afternoon  of 
last  week.  Mr.  Shuford  was  in  AVashington 
for  an  imiwrtant  conference  when  he  was 
stricken.  Thus  both  men  passed  at  their 
posts  of  duty. 

Mr.  Shuford  had  devoted  more  than  20 
years  to  public  service  as  an  officer  of  the 
State  Department  of  Labor.  He  was  serv¬ 
ing  as  deputy  commissioner  in  1938  when 
Governor  Hoey  called  upon  him  to  become 
Commissioner  after  Major  A.  L.  Fletcher 
resigned.  He  was  re-elected  four  times  and 
the  comparative  ease  with  which  he  won 
each  election  testified  to  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  voters  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Shuford  entered  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  with  experience  as  a  textile  worker, 
school  teacher,  and  social  worker,  having 
served  as  director  of  juvenile  court  work 
in  High  Point  at  one  time  in  his  career. 

Increasing  industrialization  in  North 
Carolina  in  recent  years  has  added  to  the 
importance  of  the  Labor  Department  as 
an  agency  of  State  government.  Mr.  Shu¬ 
ford’s  fair  and  able  administration  of  his 
department  contributed  in  large  measure 
to  industrial  peace  in  North  Carolina  in 
the  past  20  years. 

He  had  been  instrumental  in  formu¬ 
lation  of  progressive  policies  relating  to 
child  labor,  employment  of  women,  indus¬ 
trial  safety,  wages  and  hours,  an  excellent 
conciliation  service  and  many  other  regu¬ 
lations  affecting  the  well-being  of  the  State 
and  its  people. 

Secretary  of  State  Thad  Eure  spoke  a 
fitting  epitaph  when  he  commented  that 
Mr.  Shuford  “has  been  the  balance  that 
brought  about  good  relations  between  in¬ 
dustry  and  labor  in  the  State.  .  .  he  was  a 
conscientious  public  official,  devoted  and 
loyal  to  his  duties.” 

— The  Charlotte  News 

Labored  Well 

AVhen  a  heart  attack  claimed  Forrest 
H.  Shuford  there  was  subtracted  from 
official  life  in  North  Carolina  a  force  which 
had  contributed  as  effectively  as  any  one 
North  Carolinian  to  improvement  of  labor 
relations  through  the  16  years  he  occupied 
the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Forrest  Shuford  went  to  that  work  from 
this  city  where  he  had  done  a  splendid 
job  as  boys’  commissioner.  He  worked  at 
it  with  the  same  relentless  conscientious¬ 
ness  to  win  the  whole-hearted  respect  of 
employees  and  employers  throtighout  the 
State.  He  literally  worked  himself  to 
death. 

A  fellow  High  Pointer.  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Carroll,  associated  with  Commissioner 
Shuford  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
State,  termed  him  “an  ideal  public  offi¬ 
cial.”  It  is  a  worthy  entitlement  won  by 
( Continued  on  page  four) 
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1  Includes  transportation  ;  electrical  machinery  ;  instruments  ;  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries.  <  Preliminary. 

’  Includes  leather  and  leather  products ;  rubber  products ;  and  petroleum  products.  ®  Data  not  available. 

’  Excludes  eating  and  drinking  places.  »  Less  than  0.1  per  cent. 
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a  faithful  discharge  of  that  office  beyond 
call  of  duty.  This  community,  which 
placed  a  high  stamp  on  Mr.  Shuford’s 
official  work  both  before  and  since  he 
transferred  to  Raleigh,  shares  the  State’s 
feeling  of  loss  in  his  untimely  death. 

Labor  relationships  in  North  Carolina 
are  definitely  better  because  of  his  work, 
fine  influence  and  understanding  of  mutual 
problems  of  both  employees  and  employers. 

— The  nigh  Point  Enterprise 

Conuiianded  Respect 

To  a  rare  degree,  Forrest  H.  Shuford, 
State  Commissioner  of  Labor,  commanded 
the  resiJect  of  both  management  and  labor. 
His  sudden  and  unexpected  death  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  yesterday  brought  to  an  un¬ 
timely  end  a  career  devoted  to  successful 
efforts  to  achieve  and  maintain  peaceful 
management-labor  relations  in  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Shuford,  who  would  have  become 
57  years  old  next  month,  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
since  its  organization  as  a  separate  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  government  in  1933.  In 
the  effort  at  that  time  to  create  a  real 
department  of  labor  relations,  Mr.  Shuford 
was  brought  in  as  chief  inspector  and  de¬ 
served  the  promotion  when  he  was  made 
the  State’s  second  labor  commissioner  in 
1938.  Public  confidence  in  his  work  w’as 
demonstrated  in  his  consistent  reelection 
without  serious  opposition,  since  that  time. 

In  promoting  industrial  peace.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Shuford  did  not  rely  merely  upon 
the  statutory  powers  of  his  office,  which 
were  never  as  great  as  those  of  similar 
officials  in  some  states.  His  fairness  and 
integrity  in  minimizing  and  mediating 
labor  disputes  brought  him  the  confidence 
of  both  labor  and  management. 

North  Carolina  has  a  relatively  excellent 
record  in  the  field  of  labor  relations.  Much 
of  the  credit  for  that  record  belongs  to 
Forrest  H.  Shuford.  Difficult  as  it  may  be 
to  replace  him,  a  man  of  similar  capacity 
and  spirit  should  be  sought  for  the  post. 

— The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer 


PoiTCSt  H.  Shuford 

Forrest  H.  Shuford,  North  Carolina 
Commissioner  of  Labor  for  the  past  16 
years,  died  at  the  age  of  56  while  attend¬ 
ing  a  conference  dealing  with  children  of 
migrant  workers. 

He  was  a  good  man  who  in  his  kindly 
and  unassuming  way  accomplished  much. 
This  State’s  remarkably  good  record  of 
labor  relations  owes  a  great  deal  to  his 
unfailing  faiamess  and  good  sense.  People 
instinctively  liked  and  trusted  him,  and 
the  better  they  knew  him  the  more  they 
were  satisfied  that  their  esteem  and  confi¬ 
dence  were  justified. 

Those  w’ho  worked  with  him  most  close¬ 
ly  over  the  past  16  years  valued  very  high¬ 
ly  his  ability,  his  judgment  and  his  friend¬ 
ship.  One  of  them  who  spoke  of  him  as 
“an  ideal  public  official’’  was  not  exagger¬ 
ating. 

He  had  that  rare  combination  of  quali¬ 
ties  which  are  always  needed  but  not 
always  found  in  government  service.  His 
death  is  a  real  loss  to  the  State  he  loved 
and  served  so  long  and  so  well. 

- — The  Greensboro  Daily  News 

Forrest  H.  Shufoixl 

For  many  years  Forrest  H.  Shuford 
worked  with  both  labor  and  management 
in  North  Carolina  and  held  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  both.  Their  attitude  is  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  character,  ability 
and  personality  of  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Labor.  It  signifies  that  in  his  death  this 
week  the  commonwealth  has  suffered  a 
•serious  loss. 

Mr.  Shuford,  a  native  of  Cleveland 
County,  was  appointed  Commissioner  by 
the  late  Senator  Clyde  R.  Hoey  in  1938 
while  the  latter  was  Governor.  'Thereafter 
he  was  elected  four  times  to  the  office. 
Through  the  years  he  devoted  himself  un¬ 
tiringly  to  the  task  of  improving  industrial 
relationships,  promoting  safety  practices 
in  industry  and  advancing  legislation 
which  he  regarded  necessary  to  protect 
the  interests  of  labor.  One  of  the  unreal¬ 
ized  objectives  for  which  he  fought  for 


several  years  is  the  passage  of  a  State 
minimum  wage  law  for  industries  not  in 
interstate  commerce. 

P.ehind  the  facade  of  genial  personality 
which  won  and  retained  for  him  many 
friends  in  all  walks  of  life,  Forrest  Shu¬ 
ford  possessed  an  alert  and  able  mind, 
strong  personal  convictions  and  a  consci¬ 
entious  spirit  of  public  service.  He  often 
won  by  quiet  persuasion  what  others 
sought  through  a  blaze  of  controversy. 
Realizing  the  need  of  management  and 
laboa*  for  each  other,  he  appealed  to  both 
on  the  grounds  of  their  common  interests. 
The  generally  harmonious  industrial  re¬ 
lations  which  prevail  in  North  Carolina 
today  are  due  in  considerable  measure  to 
the  influence  and  efforts  of  Forrest  Shu¬ 
ford. 

— The  Winston-Salem  Journal 
Forrest  H.  Shufoixl 

The  sudden  death  of  Forrest  H.  Shuford, 
State  Commissioner  of  Labor,  removed  an 
official  who  had  the  respect  of  both  labor 
and  management. 

Mr.  Shuford  had  been  connected  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  since  its  organi¬ 
zation  as  a  separate  department  of  the 
State  government  in  1933,  first  as  chief  in¬ 
spector  and  then  as  Labor  Commissioner 
five  years  later. 

All  of  that  time  he  devoted  his  efforts 
toward  the  maintenance  of  peaceful  man¬ 
agement-labor  relations  in  North  Carolina. 
As  a  result  this  State  has  a  relatively  ex¬ 
cellent  record  in  the  field  of  labor  re¬ 
lations.  He  always  demonstrated  a  spirit 
of  fairness  and  integrity  in  mediating 
labor  disputes.  Most  of  these  he  minimized. 

Public  confidence  in  his  work  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  consistently  re¬ 
elected  without  serious  opposition. 

Cleveland  County,  where  he  was  born, 
joins  the  rest  of  the  State  in  saluting  and 
saying  farewell  to  a  worthy  public  ser¬ 
vant. 

— The  Shelby  Daily  Star 


BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  29  NORTH  CAROUNA  CITIES 


CITY 

VALUE  OF  PERMITS  ISSUED 

NO.  OF 

FAMILY  UNITS 

April 

1954 

1953 

Ist  4  Months 

1954  1953 

1954 

April 

1953 

Ist  4  Months 

1954  1953 

Albemarle _ 

$  16.0 

.$  129.0 

$  105.0 

$  328.9 

3 

18 

13 

42 

Asheville  — .  . — 

1,756.4 

478.4 

2,503.9 

1,010.9 

22 

15 

66 

47 

Burlington _ 

100.5 

425.3 

1,072.7 

753.1 

13 

35 

69 

70 

Charlotte _ 

1,829.2 

2,913.0 

6.315.6 

12,102.5 

104 

137 

290 

438 

Concord  ..  . . 

70.4 

82.6 

743.0 

544.6 

11 

7 

35 

18 

Durham . . 

317.5 

395.7 

1,480.5 

2,475.4 

20 

28 

71 

111 

Elizabeth  City _ _ 

70.3 

59.0 

314.6 

336.2 

4 

10 

16 

19 

Fayetteville _ 

♦ 

47.5 

* 

* 

5 

* 

Gastonia . . 

571.7 

299.1 

1,361.2 

926.1 

30 

11 

98 

79 

Goldsboro _ 

86.8 

206.3 

1,308.9 

661.6 

10 

15 

172 

56 

Greensboro _ 

1,12.5.2 

1,085.7 

3,982.6 

4,446.0 

63 

99 

399 

357 

Greenville  _ 

78.5 

157.0 

373.5 

685.2 

6 

13 

40 

64 

Hickory . . .  . 

69.6 

147.9 

&i0.2 

624.9 

3 

8 

26 

28 

High  Point . . . . 

302.3 

499.7 

1,140.6 

1,793.5 

21 

31 

92 

147 

Kinston _ 

175.4 

365.5 

787.0 

1,074.2 

12 

43 

64 

89 

Lexington  .  _ _ _ 

170.6 

118.7 

670.0 

522.8 

6 

7 

44 

43 

Monroe _ 

120.3 

75.8 

391.2 

,348.0 

6 

4 

18 

33 

New  Bern . . . 

37.7 

5.9 

126.6 

255.4 

4 

4 

22 

30 

Raleigh _ _ 

1,442.9 

11,332.6 

4.721.8 

14,285.7 

52 

104 

188 

313 

Reidsville _ 

70.9 

67.2 

360.7 

381.6 

7 

8 

34 

44 

Rocky  Mount _ _ _ 

354.0 

319.9 

1,171.8 

2,115.6 

9 

17 

57 

260 

Salisbury  . . . 

102.5 

117.3 

669.9 

569.4 

8 

10 

36 

36 

Sanford  . 

181.5 

♦ 

771.3 

* 

9 

« 

33 

Slielby . . . . 

95.6 

141.6 

397.3 

326.3 

12 

7 

39 

32 

Statesville . . . 

210.2 

557.7 

631.9 

873.7 

12 

13 

77 

44 

Thomasville  . .  . 

59.0 

54.4 

184.5 

179.9 

5 

9 

21 

33 

Wilmington _ _ 

317.4 

233.0 

1,114.3 

1,457.1 

14 

9 

45 

57 

Wilson . . . . 

168.5 

432.8 

867.9 

915.6 

15 

60 

118 

119 

Winston-Salem  

787.8 

1,013.2 

4.929.9 

2,835.9 

45 

66 

407 

199 

TOTAL  ALL  CITIES 

,$10,506.9 

$21,943.1 

$38,367.1 

$53,601.1 

517 

802 

2,557 

2,841 

Reports  Incomplete 
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Large  Throng  Witnesses 
Swearing  in  of  State’s 
New  Labor  Commissioner 

Some  200  spectators  crowded  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Raleigh  on  June  8  as  Frank  Crane, 
North  Carolina’s  new  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  took  his  oath  of  office. 

Former  Chief  Justice  W.  A.  Devin,  a 
friend  of  Commissioner  Crane’s  for  many 
years,  administered  the  oath,  while 
Governor  William  B.  Umstead.  who  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Crane  as  Commissioner  on 
June  3,  looked  on. 

In  announcing  the  appointment.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Umstead  said  he  would  recommend 
to  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  that  Mr.  Crane  he  its  nominee 
in  the  general  election  in  November. 

Mr.  Crane  has  been  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  since  1939,  when  he 
joined  the  Department  as  a  factory 
inspector.  Working  with  the  late  Com¬ 
missioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  he  per¬ 
sonally  organized  the  Conciliation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
1941  and  has  directed  that  important 
new  branch  of  the  Department  since 
then. 

Mr.  Crane,  now  4  6,  was  born  in  the 
Marvin  community  near  Waxhaw,  in 
Union  County,  in  1907.  He  graduated 
from  Prospect  High  School  in  1927.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  19  31  with  an  A.B.  Degree 
and  did  graduate  work  there  during 
four  summer  school  terms.  From  19  31 
to  1934  he  was  athletic  director  and 
economics  instructor  at  Welcome  High 
School  in  Davidson  County.  In  August, 
19  34  he  was  appointed  safety  director 
for  the  N.  C.  State  Industrial  Commission 
and  held  that  post  until  1938  when  he 
became  administrative  assistant  in  the 
N.  C.  State  Employment  Service.  In 
1939  Mr.  Crane  moved  from  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  over  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  as  a  factory  inspector. 

Mrs.  Crane  is  the  former  Edith  Pea¬ 
cock.  a  native  of  Elm  City.  For  several 
sessions  of  the  legislature  she  has  held 
one  of  the  top  clerical  positions  in  the 
Senate.  They  were  married  in  19  38  and 
now  reside  at  802  Williamson  Drive  in 
Raleigh. 

Mr.  Crane  is  a  member  of  the  Young 
Democratic  Club;  the  N.  C.  and  Amer¬ 


ican  P^orestry  Associations.  Trail  Riders 
of  the  Wilderness:  Carolina  Bird  Club; 
Raleigh  Torch  Club;  and  the  Association 
of  State  Conciliation  Services.  He  has 
attended  the  last  20  sessions  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Human  and  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Institute.  He  is  a  Methodist. 

Commissioner  Crane  is  the  tenth  man 
to  hold  the  office  of  North  Carolina 
Commissioner  of  Labor  since  the  Labor 
Department’s  beginning  in  1887.  His 


predecessors  in  the  office  were  Wesley 
N.  Jones  of  M’ake,  1887-89;  John  C. 
Scar))orough  of  Hertford.  1889-93;  Ih  n- 
jamin  R.  Lacy  of  Wake.  1893-97  and 
1  899-1901:  James  Y.  Hamrick  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  1897-99;  Henry  B.  Varner  of 
Davidson,  1901-08;  Mitchell  L.  Shipman 
of  Henderson.  1909-25;  P’rank  1).  Grist 
of  Caldwell.  1925-33;  A.  L.  Fletcher  of 
Ashe.  1933-38;  and  Forrest  H.  Shuford 
of  Cleveland,  l!t38-54. 
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State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  2,4  63  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  were  inspected  in  North  Carolina 
during  April  and  May  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  safety  and  health  inspectors. 

The  establishments,  which  were  in¬ 
spected  to  determine  compliance  with 
the  State  Labor  Laws  and  the  Safety 
and  Health  Regulations,  employed  a 
total  of  105,529  employees. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with 
the  State  law  inspection  work  during 
April  and  May  were  as  follows: 


Complaint  investigations -  18 

Reinspections  . 140 

Conferences  . . 548 

Accident  investigations  _ 5 

Violations  noted  . ' — 1,538 

Compliances  secured  . 1,864 


Thirteen  complaints  alleging  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  General  Statutes,  including 
the  Maximum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child 
Labor  Law,  were  investigated  by  the 
inspectors  during  April  and  May.  Viola¬ 
tions  were  found  as  alleged  in  nine  of 
these  cases.  Recommendations  were 
made  to  correct  them  and  immediate 
compliance  was  promised.  No  violations 
were  found  in  the  other  four  cases. 

Three  additional  complaints  alleging 
violations  of  the  State  industrial  safety 
and  health  regulations  were  investigated 
during  the  two-month  period.  Violations 
were  found  in  two  of  these  cases  and 
immediate  action  was  taken  to  correct 
them. 

Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  163  North  Carolina  estab¬ 
lishments  were  inspected  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  wage  and  hour  investigators 
during  April  and  May  to  determine  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour 
Lav/. 

Seventy-two  of  the  establishments 
inspected  were  found  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  minimum  wage  or  overtime 
provisions  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 
Seven  establishments  were  in  violation 
of  the  child  labor  provisions. 

Eighty-four  of  the  inspected  establish¬ 
ments  were  found  to  be  in  compliance 
with  the  minimum  wage,  overtime,  and 
child  labor  provisions  of  the  law. 

Back  wages  totaling  $18,099.11  were 
paid  to  2  64  North  Carolina  workers 
during  April  and  May,  following  dis¬ 
closure  of  monetary  violations  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law.  The  payments  were 
made  by  70  establishments. 


“A  Genuine  Jacksonian  Democrat” 

By  Lynn  Nisbet 


{The  column  reprinted  below  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  afternoon  newspapers 
of  the  State  for  which  correspondent 
Lynn  Nisbet  prepares  his  always 
intei^sting  and  informative  ‘"Around 
Capitol  Square”  column. — Ed.) 


RALEIGH — The  appointment  of 
Frank  Crane  as  Commissioner  of  Labor 
to  succeed  the  late  Forrest  Shuford 
means  that  the  program  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  will  be  continued  without  material 
interruption  or  change  in  objectives.  The 
Crane  appointment  also  recognizes  and 
rewards  long  and  valuable  services  of 
subordinate  ofiicials  by  promoting  qual¬ 
ified  personnel  from  the  ranks.  Some¬ 
times  it  has  been  the  case  that  political 
pressure  and  other  considerations 
brought  in  outsiders  who  were  not 
familiar  with  procedure  or  too  much  in 
sympathy  with  going  programs. 

Governor  Umstead  made  it  clear  in 
announcing  the  Crane  appointment  that 
he  was  not  by-passing  the  No.  2  in 
the  Department  for  some  years.  Lewis 
Sorrell,  the  Governor  said,  had  indicated 
he  preferred  to  retain  his  position  of 
chief  assistant  and  would  work  with 
Commissioner  Crane  as  cheerfully  and 
loyally  as  he  had  worked  with  Commis¬ 
sioner  Shuford. 

That  is  a  further  gratifying  feature 
of  the  appointment.  Shuford,  Sorrell 
and  Crane  have  been  the  leading  spirits 
in  developing  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 


Commissioner  Crane  Addresses 
Apprenticeship  Field  Personnel 

Development  of  a  more  abundant 
supply  of  highly  skilled  craftsmen  and 
mechanics  in  North  Carolina  is  the  goal 
sought  by  the  Apprenticeship  Training 
Division  of  the-  Department  of  Labor, 
according  to  Commissioner  Frank  Crane. 

Addressing  a  staff  meeting  of  State 
and  Federal  apprenticeship  field  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Raleigh  last  month.  Com¬ 
missioner  Crane  cited  North  Carolina’s 
need  of  more  highly  developed  working 
skills.  Better  training  and  use  of  more 
skilled  labor  means  bigger  pay  envelopes 
and  a  higher  per  capita  income  for  the 
State,  he  said,  and  apprenticeship  train¬ 
ing  is  the  best  way  of  developing  working 
skills  in  the  trades  and  crafts. 

In  discussing  the  apprenticeship  pro¬ 
gram  in  North  Carolina,  Commissioner 
Crane  cited  the  excellent  cooperative 
relationship  between  the  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies,  under  the  direction  of 
Apprenticeship  Director  C.  L.  Bedding- 
field.  Use  of  both  State  and  Federal 
field  representatives  in  promoting  ap¬ 
prentice  training  permits  more  thorough 
supervision  of  the  apprentices  who  are 
taking  on-the-job  training  throughout 
the  State,  he  said. 


ment  of  Labor  into  its  present  status  ; 
as  a  major  operation  of  State  govern-  I 
ment. 


The  new  Commissioner  has  been  with 
the  Department  since  1939,  one  year 
after  Shuford  became  Commissioner, 
and  in  the  capacity  of  chief  of  the  Con¬ 
ciliation  Service  has  won  the  confidence 
of  both  management  and  labor  in  the 
adjudication  of  numerous  labor  disputes. 
The  record  on  this  phase  of  activity  is 
incomplete,  because  most  of  the  settle¬ 
ments  were  made  and  agreements 
reached  before  the  public  heard  of  any 
trouble  between  the  workers  and  the 
bosses.  The  Shuford  and  Crane  philos¬ 
ophy  has  been  that  an  ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure. 
Which  is  one  reason  that  there  have  not 
been  too  many  illnesses  to  cure  in 
North  Carolina  labor  relations. 


I 


i 
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PERSONAL — Personal  observations 
are  considered  out  of  place  in  news 
stories  and  commentary.  In  this  case 
your  reporter  wants  to  go  a  little  farther 
than  the  news  releases  go  about  Frank  ' 
Crane’s  personality. 

When  he  takes  the  oath  of  office  as 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Tuesday  morning  ; 
he  will  put  his  hands  on  a  Bible  that  \ 
came  down  from  his  great-grandfather,  ! 
Job  Crane,  and  has  been  in  the  family 
for  more  than  150  years.  j 

He  is  sixth  in  direct  descent  from 
Stephen  Crane  of  New  Jersey,  one  of  • 
whose  ancestors  was  a  signer  of  the  i 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Just  in  case  somebody  might  think  ’ 
that  gave  him  a  Yankee  tinge,  it  should  . 
be  noted  that  his  great-great-great  ! 
grandmother  was  one  of  the  Hutchinson 
girls,  and  a  sister  of  the  mother  of  ! 
Andrew  Jackson.  ' 

Frank  Crane  was  born  in  Union 
County  in  1907  just  a  few  miles  from 
where  Andrew  Jackson  was  born  140 
years  earlier — in  1767.  Not  only  his 
blood  kinship  to  Old  Hickory  but  the 
same  sort  of  independent  democratic 
and  human  interest  ideas  inherent  in 
that  soil  and  climate  have  influenced  his 
thinking  to  such  extent  that  he  is  a 
genuine,  as  contrasted  with  some  of  the 
phony  substitutes,  Jacksonian  Democrat. 
He  has  faith  in  people  as  individuals  and 
folks,  not  simply  in  the  political  sense 
of  rallying  and  purporting  to  represent 
“the  peepuT’. 

If  the  foregoing  sounds  a  bit  like 
blarney — what  of  it?  Your  reporter  was 
born  and  reared  in  the  Andrew  Jackson 
native  heaths,  too,  and  knows  of  inti¬ 
mate  personal  knowledge  the  back¬ 
ground  and  the  ancestral  traditions  of 
Frank  Crane — and  is  as  proud  of  the 
record  as  he  is.  His  folks  were  better 
off  in  the  old  days  than  my  folks,  but 
his  father  taught  him  the  essential 
factors  of  the  need  to  work  and  the 
dignity  of  the  worker,  whether  in  the 
cotton  field,  or  the  business  office  or 
the  factory. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Stale  Boiler  Board 
Defines  “Boiler” 

The  State  Board  of  Boiler  Rules  has 
spelled  out  for  manufacturers  just  what 
a  “boiler”  is. 

Meeting  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
on  July  9,  the  Board  ruled  that  any 
direct-fired  hot  water  vessel  exceeding 
any  one  of  the  following  limitations  is 
a  boiler:  (1)  A  heat  input  of  100,000 
b.t.u.’s  per  hour.  (2)  A  nominal  water 
containing  capacity  of  120  gallons.  (3) 
A  water  temperature  of  200  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The  Board  ruled  that  direct-fired  hot 
water  vessels  in  this  category  are  boilers 
and  must  therefore  be  constructed  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Boiler  Code  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Such  boilers 
are  subject  to  the  licensing  and  inspec¬ 
tion  requirements  of  the  State  Boiler 
Law. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were  Commis¬ 
sioner  Frank  Crane,  chairman,  who 
presided;  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Lewis  P.  Sorrell;  S.  F.  Harrison,  chief 
of  the  Labor  Department’s  Bureau  of 
Boiler  Inspections;  and  Board  members 
W.  C.  Price  of  Asheville,  W.  E.  Shaping 
of  Charlotte,  W.  W.  Lloyd  of  Greensboro, 
and  R.  G.  Thomas  of  Raleigh. 

In  a  brief  address  to  the  Board,  Com¬ 
missioner  Crane  expressed  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  members’  assistance 
and  technical  guidance  in  helping  the 
Labor  Department  to  administer  the 
State  Boiler  Law. 


May  Building  Totals  $9,806,300 
In  Tar  Heel  Cities 

Building  permits  totaling  $9,806,300 
were  issued  by  public  officials  in  North 
Carolina  cities  of  more  than  10,000 
population  during  May. 

The  May  figure  was  about  $800,000 
less  than  the  total  for  May  last  year. 

Building  figures  for  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year  indicated  that  con¬ 
struction  generally  is  running  substan¬ 
tially  below  last  year’s  level.  Permits 
reported  by  the  cities  from  January 
through  May  this  year  totaled  $47,799,- 
900.  The  total  for  the  first  five  months 
of  1953  was  $64,111,000. 

Comparison  of  the  two  5-month  per¬ 
iods  was  less  sharp  in  the  number  of 
family  dwelling  units  for  which  permits 
were  issued.  A  total  of  3,109  dwellings 
were  authorized  in  the  first  five  months 
of  this  year,  compared  with  3,487  in 
the  same  period  last  year. 

Jones  Company  Wins 
Safety  Award 

A  safety  plaque  has  been  presented 
to  the  J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Company, 
Inc.,  of  Charlotte,  in  recognition  of  an 
outstanding  record  of  1,000,000  man¬ 
hours  worked  over  a  period  of  13 
months  without  a  lost-time  accident. 

The  award  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Edwin  L.  Jones,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  by  the  General  Electric  Company, 
in  ceremonies  held  at  Hanford,  Wash¬ 
ington,  on  July  6.  The  splendid  safety 
record  was  rolled  up  b.v  employees  of 
the  Jones  company  working  at  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  project  in 
Hanford. 


Non-Farm  Employment  in  State 
Drops  2.7  per  cent  Below 
Year-Ago  Level 

Nonagricultural  employment  dropped 
9,000  in  North  Carolina  during  May. 

The  job  declines  occurred  in  textiles, 
chemicals,  furniture,  and  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  industries. 

The  State’s  total  non-farm  employ¬ 
ment  figure  stood  at  975,600  in  mid-May, 
compared  with  984,600  in  mid-April. 
The  total  was  down  27,000 — or  2.7  per 
cent — below  the  level  of  May,  19  5  3, 
when  1,002,600  people  were  employed 
in  nonagricultural  jobs  in  the  State. 

A  majority  of  both  the  manufacturing 
and  nonmanufacturing  industries  re¬ 
ported  a  lower  employment  level.  In 
the  State’s  giant  textile  industry,  em¬ 
ployment  was  down  6.1  per  cent  from 
the  total  of  May,  19  5  3.  Yarn  and  thread 
mills  were  down  10.6%;  broadwoven 
fabrics,  5.4%;  knitting  mills,  3.5%. 

Employment  in  both  the  lumber  and 
furniture  industries  was  eight  per  cent 
below  the  level  of  May  last  year.  Jobs 
in  the  contract  construction  industry 
were  down  10.9  per  cent. 

Percentage  decreases  in  smaller  in¬ 
dustries,  compared  with  a  year  ago, 
were  as  follows:  primary  metals  4%; 
machinery  1.5%;  fabricated  metals 
10.9%;  stone,  clay  and  glass  products 
7.2%;  apparel  1.6%;  men’s  and  boy’s 
garments  8.7%;  pulp,  paper  and  paper- 
board  mills  1.5%;  mining  12.5%;  trans¬ 
portation  (except  railroads)  3.1%;  trade 
0.9%;  hotels  and  rooming  houses  4.5%; 
laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants  2.7%. 


BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  30  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


CITY 

Xumljer  ol 
Family  Units 

Valuation 
tin  tiiousauds) 

Number  oi 
Family  Units 

Valuation 
(In  thousands) 

MAT 

First  Five  Months  ol  Year 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

Alhenuirle 

4 

10 

$  74.5 

$  42.8 

17 

52 

$  179.5  $ 

371.7 

Asheville  . . 

21 

18 

270.4 

227.1 

87 

65 

2,774.2 

1,238.0 

Burlington 

12 

11 

497.3 

443.6 

81 

81 

1,570.1 

1,196.7 

('Inirlotte 

04 

125 

1.823.8 

2.106.5 

384 

563 

8,139.4 

14,209.0 

('oncord  . 

14 

155.5 

196.4 

49 

23 

898.5 

741.0 

Durham . .. 

.36 

21 

!»14.1 

660.8 

107 

132 

2,394.7 

3.136.3 

Elizabeth  (’ity . . . . 

*> 

•  > 

♦’> 

15.7 

12.3 

18 

22 

330.3 

348.5 

Fayetteville  _ _ _ 

* 

6 

♦ 

111.4 

* 

* 

Gastonia  . .  . . 

45 

31 

781.2 

392.1 

143 

110 

2,142.3 

1,318.2 

Goldsboro 

10 

14 

110.8 

106.8 

182 

70 

1.419.7 

768,3 

Gri'ensboro  . 

63 

85 

641.2 

1,128.7 

462 

442 

4,(i23.9 

5.574.6 

fJreenville  ..  . 

♦ 

22 

221  2 

* 

86 

* 

906.4 

Memlerson  . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

♦ 

Hickorv  . . 

5 

7 

164.7 

157.3 

31 

3:1 

804.9 

782.2 

High  Point  . . .  . 

51 

76 

969.9 

781.0 

143 

223 

2,110.6 

2,574.4 

Kinston  . 

13 

19 

244.1 

819.9 

77 

108 

1,031.0 

1,894.1 

I.exingfon 

11 

6 

143.2 

56.2 

55 

49 

813.2 

579.0 

Monroe 

7 

6 

95.8 

64.3 

25 

39 

487.0 

412.3 

New  B(‘rn . . . 

4 

11 

69.0 

175.2 

26 

41 

195.6 

430.3 

Raleigh  . . . . 

01 

34 

946.8 

1.018.4 

279 

347 

5,668.6 

15.304.1 

Reidsville  . 

8 

9 

53.4 

51.0 

42 

53 

414.1 

4.32.6 

Itocky  Mount  _ _ 

11 

!) 

263.5 

376.4 

68 

269 

1.435.3 

2.492.0 

yalisburv  . 

11 

5 

128.0 

170.4 

47 

41 

797.9 

7:59.8 

Sanford  . 

* 

•) 

♦ 

20.9 

♦ 

35 

* 

792.2 

Shelbv  ..  .. 

11 

•> 

104.2 

26.f> 

50 

34 

501.5 

3.53.2 

Statesville  .  . 

3 

11 

21.8 

164.1 

80 

55 

653.7 

1.037.8 

Thoiiiasville 

2 

3 

87.0 

71.0 

23 

36 

271.5 

250.9 

A\  ilmington 

() 

12 

11!).7 

294.3 

51 

6f) 

1,234.1 

1.751.4 

A\  ilson 

16 

21 

149.8 

155.0 

134 

140 

1.017.7 

1,070.6 

A\  inston-Salein 

41 

(58 

961.0 

569.3 

448 

267 

5,890.8 

3.405.2 

TOTAL  . . 

592 

652 

$  9,806.3 

$  10.621.3 

3.109 

3.487 

$  47.799.9  .$ 

64.111.0 

i\RY  L.  THORNTON 

HE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  U.  OF  N.  C. 

HAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 
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1953  STATE  SAFETY  AWARD  WINNERS 


A  total  of  771  North  Carolina  industrial 
establishments  were  awarded  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor’s  Certificate  of  Safety 
Achievement  and  other  Departmental  safe¬ 
ty  honors  this  year  in  recognition  of  their 
outstanding  work  in  accident  prevention 
during  the  year  1953. 

The  establishments  reduced  their  acci¬ 
dent  frequency  rates  40  per  cent  or  more 
during  1953  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  maintained  accident  rates  75  per  cent 
or  more  below  the  State  average  for  their 
particular  industry,  or  had  perfect  safety 
records  during  the  year. 

Many  of  the  awards  presented  this  year 
were  received  by  representatives  of  the 
winning  plants  at  special  safety  presen¬ 
tation  ceremonies  which  were  held  in  a 
number  of  communities.  These  events, 
which  were  sixmsored  in  most  instances 
by  the  local  Chaml)er  of  Commerce,  were 
held  for  Alamance  County,  Cabarrus  Coun¬ 
ty,  Davidson  and  Davie  Counties,  Forsyth 
County,  Surry,  Stokes  and  Yadkin  Coun¬ 
ties.  Gaston  County,  Guilford  County, 
Mecklenburg  County,  and  Stanly  County. 

The  following  is  the  complete  list  of 
North  Carolina  industrial  establi.shments 
which  received  the  Certificate  of  Safety 
Achievement  or  other  Labor  Department 
safety  honors  in  recognition  of  their  safety 
work  during  1953.  The  establishments 
which  received  the  award  at  public  pre¬ 
sentation  ceremonies  are  listed  separately 
under  headings  showing  the  communities 
in  which  the  ceremonies  were  held. 

First  Year  Award  Winners 

Adams-Millis  Corix>ration,  High  Point 
Plant  No.  1 
Plant  No.  2 

Aileen  Mills  Company,  Biscoe 
American  Houses,  Inc.,  Lumherton 
The  American  Thread  Company,  Sevier 
Plant,  Marion 

The  American  Thread  Company,  Trout¬ 
man  Division,  Troutman 
Ann  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc., 

Granite  Quarry 

.\rmco  Drainage  and  Metal  Products,  Inc., 
Kaleigli 

Armentrout  Veneer  Co.,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Asheville  Ifinen  Service.  Asheville 
Bennett  Box  Company,  Ahoskie 
Blue  .leans  Coi-poration.  Whiteville 
Bobbitt  Motors,  I.aurinburg 
Bon  Ton  Cleaners,  Asheville 
The  Borden  Company,  White  Dairy 
Products  Division,  Raleigh 
Brady  Mfg.  Co..  Inc.,  Ramseur 
Buttercup  Ice  Cream  Co,,  Inc.,  Hamlet 
Byrum  Lumber  Company,  Raleigh 
Caledonia  Mills,  Inc.,  Plant  No.  1. 
Lumherton 

Camp  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  Roxboro 
Carolina  Tire  and  Appliance  Co.,  Lenoir 


Carolina  Welding  Co.  and  Machine  Works, 
Salisbury 

Centrai  Cleaners,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Chatham  Mfg.  Company,  Elkin 
Cheerwine  Bottling  Co.,  Salisbury 
(’ity  Laundry  and  Cleaners,  Shelby 
Clinchfield  Mfg.  Co.,  Marion 
Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Salisbury 
Columbian  Peanut  Company,  Ahoskie 
Daily  Maid  Bakery,  Reidsville 
DeLuxe  Cleaners,  Tarboro 
Dr.  Pepper  Bottling  of  Laurinburg,  Inc. 
Durham  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Durham 
No.  6 — Knitting 
East  Side  Cleane>rs,  Tarboro 
Edgecombe  Casket  Company,  Pinetops 
Enterprise  Carriage  Company,  Tarboro 
Export  Leaf  Tobacco  Company,  Oxford 
Department.  Oxford 

Falls  Mfg.  Co.,  I’lants  1  &  2,  Granite  Falls 
Farmers  Cotton  Oil  Company,  Lillington 
General  Plywood  Corporation,  Tarboro 
Division,  Tarboro 
Gillam  Pontiac,  Whiteville 
Godwin  Oil  Company,  Wilmington 
Goodman  Lumber  Company,  Salisbury 
The  Graphic  Press,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Greystone  Concrete  Products,  Inc., 
Henderson 

Grimes  Manufacturing  Company,  Raleigh 
Hanner  Motor  Company,  Inc,,  Tarboro 
Harriet  Cotton  Mills  No,  1  &  2,  Henderson 
and  Textile  Workers  Union  No.  578 
Hassett  Mining  Co.,  Simpson  Plant, 
Burnsville 

Hatch  Mill  Corporation.  Columbus 
Hatleys  Laundry,  Spray 
Hayes  Cotton  Mill  Company,  Lenoir 
Hickory  Spinners,  Inc,,  Hickory 
Horae  Builders  Corp,,  Inc.,  Zebulon 
Home  Feed  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  Edenton 
Huffman  Full  Fashion  Mills.  Inc. 

Hyalyn  Porcelain.  Inc.,  Hickory 
Ideal  Cleaners,  Reidsville 
The  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.,  LTD,  Oxford 
Icard  Cordage  Mfg.  Co.,  Icard 
.lohnson  Cotton  Co.,  Wilmington  Plant. 
Wilmington 

( ).  E.  Kearns  &  Son.  High  Point 
Krahnke  Cleaners,  Whiteville 
E.  B.  Lassiter,  I’otecasi 
Laurinburg  Milling  Co.,  Laurinburg 
Lenoir  Mills,  Inc..  Lenoir 
Lenoir  Pad  &  I’aper  Company,  Lenoir 
Lenoir  Roofing  Company,  Lenoir 
Lewis  Peay  Motor  Co..  Inc.,  Tabor  City 
Liberty  Mfg.  Co.,  Red  Springs 
Long  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Tarboro 
Lucas  National.  Inc.,  Plant  No.  2. 
Piedmont.  Asheboro 

Master  Chemical  Corporation.  Fairmont 
M.avland  Manufacturing  Co.,  Spruce  Pine 
McLean  Auto  Supply  Co..  Laurinburg 
McNeills  Cleaner  &  Tailor,  Red  Springs 
Melrose  Hosiery  IMills,  Inc..  High  Point 
Full  Fashion  Plant 
Mid-State  Oil  Company,  Salisbury 


Modern  Cleaners,  Rich  Square 
Mooresville  Mills,  Plant  No.  7,  Statesville 
Morgan  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Sewing  Room, 
Laurinburg 

Morgan  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Richmond 
Plant,  Laurel  Hill 

Motor  Bearing  &  Parts  Co.,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Mt.  Ulla  Flour  Mills,  Inc.,  Mt.  Ulla 
New  Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaners,  Inc., 
Reidsville 

The  New  Reporter  Company,  Whiteville 
Northampton  Casket  Company,  Woodland 
P  &  P  Chair  Company,  Inc.,  Asheboro 
Paola  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Stateville 
Parker  Manufacturing  Co.,  Woodland 
Pasquotank  Fertilizer  Co.,  Elizabeth  City 
Pearsall  &  Company,  Inc.,  Wilmington 
Peck  Mfg.Co.,  of  N.  C.,  Inc.,  Warrenton 
Pepsi  Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Rocky  Mount, 
Rocky  Mount 

Pilgrim  Full  Fashion  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc., 
Valdese 

Pilgrim  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners,  Inc., 
Tarboro 

Pilot  Full  Fashion  Mills,  Inc.,  V'aldese 
Pinehurst  Textile,  Inc.,  Asheboro 
Prince  Motor  Company,  Inc.,  Tabor  City 
Rabon  Cleaners,  Chadbourn 
Ramseur  Broom  Works,  Ramseur 
Ramseur  Furniture  Company,  Ramseur 
Ramseur  Worsted  Mills,  Inc.,  Ramseur 
Reidsville  Laundry,  Inc.,  Reidsville 
Riegel  Carolina  Corpotratlon,  Acme 
W.  L.  Robinson  Company,  Inc.,  Durham 
Rockfish-Mehane  Yarn  Mills,  Inc., 
Cumberland 

Rowan  Mills  Gin  Company.  Salisbury 
Roxboro  Cotton  Mills,  Roxboro  Plant, 
Roxboro 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co..  Wilmington 
Plant,  Wilmington 

Salisbury  Lumber  Supply  Co.,  Salisbury 
Salisbury  Metal  Products  Co.,  Salisbury 
Sapona  Mfg.  Co..  Inc.,  Cedar  Falls 
Scott  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  Fair  Bluff 
Selma  Mills,  Inc.,  Selma 
The  Seminole  Mills,  Statesville  Division, 
Statesville 

Shuford  Mills,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Cord  Mill 

Shuford  Mills,  Inc.,  Plant  No.  2, 

Granite  Falls — Twine  Mill 
Siler  City  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Siler  City 
Sinclair  Lumber  Co..  Inc.,  Laurinburg 
Snowflake  Laundry  Company,  Shelby 
Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company,  Gibson 
fi’he  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company, 
fi’arboro  Division,  Tarboro 
W.  E.  Starnes  Lumber  Co.,  Wilmington 
State  Distributing  Corp..  Raleigh 
Stophel  Cleaners,  Whiteville 
Summers  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Salisbury 
Superior  I.aundry  &  Cleaners, 
Hendersonville 

Sujierior  Stone  Co.,  Reuben  Quarry, 
Raleigh 

(Continued  on  page  5) 
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Food  Prices  in  State  Increase 
Average  of  One  Per  Cent 
During  Past  Year 

Larger  Increases  Reported 
During  Last  Three  Months 

Retail  food  prices  increased  an  average 
of  one  per  cent  in  seven  North  Carolina 
cities  between  June  15,  1953  and  June  15, 
1954. 

Cost  of  a  market  basket  containing  54 
standard  food  items  increased  from  $22.41 
in  June,  1953,  to  $22.63  in  June,  1954. 

Average  June,  1954  market  basket  costs 
in  each  of  the  seven  cities,  and  xiercentages 
of  increase  over  the  past  year,  are  as 
follows : 


City 

Cost: 
June,  ’54 

Per  Cent 
Increase 

Greensboro  , 

.,.....$23.13 

1.1 

Salisbury  — 

.......  22.93 

2.3 

Greenville  _ 

_  22.69 

1.1 

Wilmington  .. 

. .  22.63 

(No  change) 

Asheville  _ 

.......  22.45 

1.3 

Raleigh  . 

22.32 

(No  change) 

Charlotte  _ 

_ _  22.27 

1.1 

While  the  average  price  increases  were 
relatively  small,  compared  with  a  year 
ago,  a  comparison  of  the  average  prices 
prevailing  on  June  15,  1954,  with  those  of 
March  15  this  year  reveals  decidedly 
higher  percentages  of  increase.  In  the 
three  months  preceding  June  15,  the 
market  basket  price  increased  as  follows 
in  the  seven  cities :  Asheville  3.4  per  cent, 
Salisbury  3.4  per  cent,  Charlotte  2.7  per 
cent,  Greensboro  2.7  per  cent,  Wilmington 
2.2  per  cent,  Greenville  1.7  per  cent,  Ral¬ 
eigh  0.7  per  cent. 

The  most  outstanding  price  increase 
was  that  of  coffee,  which  jumi>ed  up  an 
average  of  39  per  cent  in  the  seven  cities 
during  the  year. 

Fresh  lish  increased  an  average  of  nearly 
nine  per  cent.  Pork  (including  chops,  ba¬ 
con,  ham  and  salt  pork)  was  up  4.3  per 
cent.  Veal  cutlets  increased  2.5  per  cent. 
Beef  (inciuding  round  steak,  rib  roast, 
chuck  roast,  frankfurters,  and  hamburger) 
was  up  0.8  per  cent. 

Price  declines  occurred  in  a  few  items. 
Frying  chickens  were  down  six  per  cent. 
Dairy  products  (including  butter,  cheese, 
ice  cream,  and  fresh  and  evaiwrated  milk) 
were  down  4.4  per  cent.  Fresh  eggs  de¬ 
creased  an  average  of  22  per  cent  during 
the  12-m.onth  period. 


CEREALS  &  BAKERY  PRODUCTS: 


A  T*  fl  T  c  • 

Flour,  wheat,  5  lb . $.571 

Corn  flakes,  11  oz.  . . 195 

Corn  meal,  lb _ _  .079 

Rice,  ib.  . 209 

Rolled  oats,  20  oz _ _ 181 

Bakery  Products: 

Bread,  white,  lb.  _  .158 

Vanilla  cookies,  lb.  _  .457 

MEATS: 

Beef: 

Romid  steak,  lb.  _  .895 

Rib  roast,  lb  _ .679 

Chuck  roast,  lb.  _  .512 

Frankfurters,  lb _ _  .520 

Hamburger,  lb.  _ .403 

Veal: 

Cutlets,  lb _ _ 934 

Pork: 

Chops,  lb _ .855 

Bacon,  sliced,  lb.  — _ 843 

Ham,  whole,  lb _ _  .699 

Salt  pork,  lb _ .414 

Lamb : 

Leg,  lb _ _ 812 

Poultry : 

Fryers,  dr.  &  drawn,  lb.  _  .459 

Elsh: 

Fish,  fresh  _  .652 

Salmon,  pink,  16  oz.  can  _  .475 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS: 

Butter,  lb.  - . 690 

Cheese,  lb _ _ 601 

Milk,  fresh  (groc.)  qt.  _  .222 

Ice  Cream,  bulk,  pt.  _ 311 

Milk,  evaporated,  14i  oz.  can  .133 

EGGS 

Eggs,  fresh,  doz.  _  .519 

FRUIT  &  VEGETABLES: 

Fresh: 

Apples,  lb.  . — - . - . 184 

Bananas,  lb _ _ _ — -  .148 

Oranges,  size  200,  doz.  _  .405 

Beans,  green,  lb.  . . 121 

Cabbage,  lb.  _ 047 

Carrots,  bunch  _ 154 

Lettuce,  head  _ _ —  .139 

Onions,  lb.  _  .073 

Potatoes,  15  lb . . . 697 

Spinach,  lb _ _ _ .172 

Sweet  iX)tatoes,  lb.  - 149 

Tomatoes,  lb.  _ 165 

Canned: 

Peaches,  §2i  can  _ _ _ 311 

Pineapple,  jf2i  can  . 356 

Corn,  f2  can  . .224 

Peas,  #2  can  _ 237 

Tomatoes,  §2  can  . . .164 

Baby  Pood,  4i  oz.  jar . . 101 

Dried: 

Prune,  lb.  _ _ - . 309 

Navy  beans,  lb.  _ .165 

BEVERAGES: 

Coffee,  lb . - . 1.278 

Cola  drink,  6  bottle  carton  . . 239 

FATS  &  OILS: 

Lard,  lb.  _ 247 

Shortening,  hydrogenated,  lb.  .292 

Salad  dressing,  pt . 370 

Margarine,  colored,  lb . . . 293 


SUGAR  &  SWEETS: 


$.526 

$.554 

$.528 

$.525 

$.528 

$.560 

.190 

.197 

.210 

.208 

.209 

.190 

.095 

.099 

.083 

.085 

.097 

.079 

.227 

.213 

.189 

.212 

.205 

.200 

.185 

.185 

.192 

.186 

.194 

.183 

.171 

.162 

.176 

.163 

.177 

.165 

.440 

.460 

.419 

.442 

.444 

.452 

.858 

.912 

.824 

.869 

.802 

.871 

.533 

.709 

.609 

.690 

.598 

.697 

.486 

.514 

.498 

.504 

.492 

.508 

.535 

.535 

.515 

.544 

.529 

.532 

.400 

.458 

.490 

.418 

.430 

.433 

1.069 

1.057 

.908 

.925 

.907 

.945 

.841 

.857 

.821 

.839 

.822 

.856 

.878 

.903 

.937 

.826 

.818 

.927 

.621 

.729 

.738 

.717 

.730 

.713 

.449 

.440 

.439 

.445 

.415 

.470 

.856 

.859 

.803 

.836 

.874 

.819 

.476 

.473 

.465 

.469 

.476 

.468 

.388 

.395 

.423 

.435 

.390 

.560 

.500 

.502 

.509 

.504 

.504 

.506 

.761 

.724 

.729 

.760 

.760 

.714 

.557 

.570 

.550 

.581 

.790 

.549 

.238 

.236 

.262 

.203 

.248 

.2,53 

.257 

.305 

.316 

.263 

.285 

.330 

.141 

.138 

.144 

.142 

.145 

.140 

.507 

.527 

.505 

.504 

.508 

.530 

.187 

.179 

.170 

.179 

.174 

.191 

.1,54 

.160 

.159 

.148 

.147 

.154 

.436 

.437 

.429 

.400 

.400 

.388 

.138 

.117 

.108 

.121 

.117 

.087 

.047 

.052 

.055 

.050 

.051 

.054 

.156 

.166 

.170 

.155 

.159 

.154 

.142 

.172 

.194 

.157 

.147 

.154 

.071 

.085 

.092 

.084 

.084 

.085 

.691 

.810 

.719 

.725 

.921 

.712 

.170 

.190 

.170 

.149 

.170 

.170 

.163 

.1.33 

.096 

.132 

.131 

.097 

.263 

.221 

.210 

.186 

.250 

.208 

.323 

.342 

.346 

.327 

.335 

.341 

.323 

.,388 

.430 

.345 

.419 

.371 

.192 

.228 

.223 

.211 

.244 

.221 

.218 

.243 

.266 

.245 

.247 

.224 

.156 

.151 

.161 

.140 

.163 

.148 

.093 

.103 

.101 

.096 

.105 

.100 

.284 

.312 

.323 

.313 

..321 

.299 

.179 

.184 

.183 

.168 

.179 

.154 

1.276 

1.264 

1.288 

1.251 

1.246 

1.255 

.239 

.241 

.244 

.240 

.246 

.245 

.250 

.257 

.260 

.257 

.267 

.260 

.297 

.,331 

.324 

.298 

.282 

.314 

.,356 

.371 

.386 

.365 

.380 

.342 

.304 

.318 

.333 

.264 

.329 

.300 

.104 

.103 

.104 

.104 

.102 

.103 

Sugar,  lb.  . . . . 102 


Prepared  by:  Division  ol  Statistics,  NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Tar  Heel  Building  in  First  Half 
of  1954  Ran  21%  Behind 
Last  Year’s  Total 

Building  permits  totaling  $57,448,000 
were  issued  by  public  officials  in  North 
Tarolina  cities  of  more  than  10,000  popu¬ 
lation  during  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year. 

The  half-year  total  was  21  per  cent  be¬ 
low  the  $72,975,000  in  value  of  permits 
issued  during  the  first  half  of  1953. 

A  total  of  3,781  family  dwellings  were 
authorized  for  construction  during  the 
first  half  of  this  year— a  drop  of  7.4  per 
cent  from  the  4.085  dwellings  authorized 
in  the  fiirst  six  months  of  11^3. 

Building  during  the  month  of  June,  how¬ 
ever,  was  running  substantially  ahead  of 
June.  1953.  Permits  valued  at  $10,325,000 
were  issued  last  month,  compared  with  a 
total  of  $8,864,000  during  June,  1953. 

New  house  and  apartment  building  was 
moving  at  a  good  pace  in  June,  when  712 
dwellings  were  authorized,  compared  with 
598  in  the  same  month  last  year. 

June  building  permits  reported  by  the 
cities  were  as  follows  :  Albemarle  $.336,000, 
Asheville  $337,000,  Burlington  $135,000, 
Charlotte  $1,921,000,  Concord  $73,000, 
Durham  $592,000,  Elizabeth  City  $141,000, 
Gastonia  $270,000,  Goldsboro  $119,000, 
Green.sboro  $1,057,000,  Greenville,  $125,000, 
Henderson  $65,000,  Hickory  $125,000,  High 
Point  $757,000. 

Kinston  $379,000,  Lexington  $125,000, 
New  Bern  $74,000,  Raleigh  $1,300,000, 
Reidsville  $85,000,  Rocky  Mount  $284,000, 
Salisbury  $149,000,  Shelby  $50,000,  States¬ 
ville  $124,000,  Thomasville  .$26,000,  Wil¬ 
mington  $535,000,  Wilson  $18<  "^OO,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  $954,000. 


Employment  Rises  Slightly 
in  June 

Nonagricultural  employment  increased 
fractionally  in  North  Carolina  during 
June. 

The  State’s  job  total  increased  1,400 — 
or  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent — during  .Tune, 
rising  from  976,300  in  May  to  977,700  in 
June. 

The  June  employment  figure  w'as  2.6  per 
cent  below  the  total  for  the  same  month 
last  year.  The  job  total  stood  at  1,003,400 
in  June,  1953. 

The  employment  picture  in  June  wms  one 
of  the  spotted  increases  and  decreases  in 
the  various  industries,  with  the  increases 
just  a  little  bit  ahead  of  the  decreases,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  month. 

Jobs  increased  in  the  following  indus¬ 
tries  ;  machinery  1.5%,  all  textiles  0.9%, 
yam  and  thread  mills  2.1%,  knitting  mills 
i.6%,  seamless  hosiery  2.6%,  food  pro¬ 
ducts  4.4%,  bakeries  1.6%,  beverage 
plants  2.3%,  tobacco  stemmexies  and  re¬ 
drying  plants  1.7%,  paper  and  allied  pro¬ 
ducts  1.1%,  pulp  and  paper  mills  1.5%, 
public  utilities  1.1%,  finance,  insurance 
and  real  estate  1.4%,  service  industries 
1.0%,  personal  services  0.8%,  laundries 
and  dry  cleaning  1.4%,  contract  construc¬ 
tion  2.4%. 

.Jobs  decreased  in  the  following  indus¬ 
tries  :  fabricated  metals  2.4%,  lumber  and 
timber  products  0.5%,  millwork  and  ply¬ 
wood  plants  3.8%,  furniture  0.6%,  tobacco 
manufacturing  0.5%,  cigarette  manufac¬ 
turing  0.8%,  chemicals  and  allied  products 
2.6%,  non-metallic  mining  3.3%,  transpor¬ 
tation  (except  railroad)  0.8%,  retail  trade 
0.3%,  hotels  and  rooming  houses  1.5%, 
government  2.3%. 


Average  hourly  earnings  in  the  State’s 
manufacturing  industries  remained  un¬ 
changed  at  $1.26  during  June.  The  average 
workweek  increased  fractionally  to  37.9 
hours,  bringing  average  weekly  earnings 
up  a  dollar  to  .$47.75. 

Manufacturing  industries  employed  423,- 
700  workers  in  the  State  during  June — an 
increase  of  0.6  per  cent  over  the  May 
figure.  The  non-manufacturing  enterprises 
employed  554.000  workers — a  decrease  of 
0.2  per  cent  from  the  May  total. 


State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,712  indu.strial  establish¬ 
ments  were  inspected  in  North  Caxolina 
during  June  by  the  Department’s  safety 
and  health  inspectors. 

The  establishments,  which  were  in¬ 
spected  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
State  Labor  Laws  and  the  Safety  and 
Health  Regulations,  employed  a  total  of 
44,947  workers. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  law  inspection  work  during  June 


were  as  follows; 

Complaint  investigations  _ _ -  4 

Reinsi>ections  . . 57 

Conferences  _  363 

Accident  investigations  -  . . 2 

Violations  noted  _ 1,156 

Compliances  secured  _ 1,111 


Three  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  General  Statutes,  including  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor  Law, 
were  investigated  by  the  inspectors  during 
June.  Violations  were  found  as  alleged  in 
all  of  these  cases.  Recommendations  were 
made  to  correct  them  and  immediate  com¬ 
pliance  was  promised. 


BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


VALVE 

($000) 

NVMBER  OF  FAMILY  VNITS 

CITT 

Jnne 

1st  Six  Months 

June 

1st  Six  Months 

1964 

1958 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

Albemarle  - - - - - - - 

$  336 

$  247 

$  515 

$  618 

4 

11 

21 

63 

Asheville  _ _ _ _  _ _ 

337 

205 

3,111 

1,443 

19 

12 

106 

77 

Burlington  - - - - - 

135 

454 

1,706 

1,650 

13 

13 

J)4 

94 

Charlotte  _ _ _ _ — . 

1.921 

1,674 

10,061 

15,883 

179 

85 

563 

648 

Concord . . . . . - . - . . . 

73 

34 

971 

775 

8 

5 

57 

28 

Durham . . . . - . 

592 

419 

2,986 

3.555 

oo 

21 

129 

153 

Elizabeth  City . . . . 

141 

50 

472 

398 

0 

5 

27 

27 

Gastonia  -  - - - - - - 

270 

196 

2,412 

1,514 

38 

19 

181 

129 

Goldsboro  . . . . - . . 

119 

78 

1,539 

846 

11 

4 

193 

74 

Greensboro . . . 

1,057 

704 

5,681 

6,279 

1.36 

71 

598 

513 

Greenville _ _ _ _ _ _ — 

125 

22 

X 

928 

10 

o 

X 

88 

Henderson  _ _ _ _ 

65 

X 

X 

X 

5 

X 

X 

X 

Hickory _ _ _ : . . 

125 

164 

930 

947 

5 

4 

36 

39 

High  Point  . . . . 

757 

282 

2,868 

2,856 

26 

25 

169 

248 

Kinston  _ _ _ — . - . . 

379 

54 

1,410 

1,948 

18 

3 

95 

111 

Lexington  . . . . . 

125 

74 

938 

653 

11 

8 

66 

57 

Monroe  . . — _ _ 

X 

49 

X 

461 

X 

6 

X 

45 

New  Bern  _ _ _ _ _ 

74 

47 

269 

478 

6 

12 

32 

53 

Raleigh  . - _ _ 

1,300 

1,001 

6,969 

16,305 

36 

88 

315 

435 

Reidsville  . . . . — . 

85 

130 

499 

563 

12 

11 

54 

64 

Rockv  Mount . . . . 

284 

236 

1,720 

2,728 

17 

16 

85 

285 

Salisburv  _ _ _ _ 

149 

216 

947 

956 

2 

9 

49 

50 

Sanford  . . . 

X 

184 

X 

976 

X 

15 

X 

50 

Shelby 

50 

85 

551 

438 

7 

12 

57 

46 

Statesville  . . 

124 

102 

778 

1,140 

10 

11 

90 

66 

Thomasville . . . . 

26 

28 

297 

279 

7 

10 

30 

46 

Wilmington  .  . . . . . . . 

535 

733 

1,769 

2,484 

9 

8 

60 

77 

Wilson .  . . - . 

186 

131 

1,204 

1.202 

1  27 

6 

161 

146 

Winston-Salem  . . . 

954 

1,266 

6,845 

4,672 

65 

106 

513 

373 

TOTAI,  . .  . . . . . .  . 

$10..325 

$8,864 

$57,448 

.$72.97.- 

712 

598 

3,781 

4,085 

X— Reports  tneomplete 
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First  Year  Award  Winners 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

Tarboro  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  Tarboro 
Tarboro  Printing  Co.,  Inc.,  Tarboro 
Tliompson  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Kinston 
Thompson  Veneer  Co.,  Cleveland 
Tiedright  Tie  Company.  Asheboro 
Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corporation, 
Selma  Branch,  Selma 
Vogue  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc.,  Oxford 
Vuncannon  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Asheboro 
Waldensian  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Valdese 
Waverly  Mills,  Inc.,  (Waverly  Weaving 
(Rayon) ) 

Y  &  .1  Upholstering  Co.,  Hurham 

Second  Consecutive  Year 
Winners 

Acme  Cleaners  &  Shoe  Shop,  Nashville 
Caledonia  Mills,  Inc.,  Plant  No.  2, 
Lumberton 

Caledonia  Mills.  Inc.,  Plant  No.  3, 
Lumberton 

Endless  Belt  Corp.,  Ecusta  Paper  Corp., 
Subsidiary  of  Olin  Indusbries,  Inc., 
Pisgah  Forest 

I  Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.,  Blanket  Mill,  Draper 
Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.,  Central  Warehouse, 
Spray 

:  Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.,  Finishing  Mill, 

Spray 

Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.,  Karastan  Rug  Mill, 
Leaksville 

'  Hart  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Tarboro 
Heist-McCaln  Hosiery  Corp.,  Rockwell 
Honeycutt  Cleaners,  Stantonsburg 
Key  City  Laundry.  Black  Mountain 
Laurel  Mills,  Inc.,  Rutherfordton 
'  Martinat  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc.,  Valdese 
Melrose  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Glenn  Plant, 
High  Point 

;  Mooresville  Mills,  Mooresville 
Pine  State  Creamery,  Oxford  Plant, 

I  Oxford 

}  Robinson  Hosiery  Mills,  Catawba 
Roseboro  Milling  Company,  Roseboro 
Samsons,  Inc.,  Wilson 
I.  Schenierson  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Randolph 
Lingerie  Division.  Randleman 
I.  Schenierson  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Sanford 
Division,  Sanford 

1.  Schenierson  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Siler  City 
Division,  Siler  City 
.1.  W.  Stone,  Bailey 

Superior  Stone  Company,  Bakers  Quarry 
Superior  Stone  Company,  Woodleaf  Quarry 
Wallace  Pickle  Company,  Inc.,  Wallace 
Whitfleld-Parrish  Lumber  Co.,  Creedmoor 
H.  B.  Williams — Sawmill,  Stovall 

I  Third  Consecutive  Year  Winners 

I  Art  Upholstering  Company.  Raleigh 
(Asheville  Cleaners  &  Dyers.  Asheville 
iThe  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Wilmington 
I  The  Aydlett  Products  Co.,  Elizabeth  City 
I  Bell’s  Cleaning  Plant,  Tarboro 
Biltmore  Cleaners  &  Laundry,  Asheville 
.The  Borden  Co.,  Blue  Ridge  Ice  Cream 
I  Division,  Hickory 
‘Carolina  Broom  Works,  Roxboro 
iCarolina  Buick  Company,  Raleigh 
1  Carolina  Concrete  Pipe  Co.,  Lilesville 
Plant,  Lilesville 

Carolina  Cotton  Batting  Co..  High  Point 
ICarolina  Printing  &  Stamp  Co., 

Wilmington 

P.  S.  Carr  Company,  Clinton 
•Chase  Bag  Co.,  and  Garment  Workers  of 
America  A.  F.  of  Ij.  Local  270.  Reidsville 
i China  Grove  Roller  Mills,  China  Grove 
jClay  Printing  Company,  Inc.,  Hickory 
I  Coble  Dairy  Products,  Inc.,  Rockingham 
'  Plant,  Rockingham 


Cohnubia  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ramseur 
Commonwealth  Hosiery  Mills,  Ellerbe 
Plant.  Ellerbe 
Cnuri cr-Trihu n e,  Ashel loro 
Dennison  Machine  Tool  Co..  Inc.,  Hickory 
Dixie  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.  of  llurham, 
Inc..  Durham 

Dolly  Hosiery  IMills,  Inc.,  Valdese 
Dr.  P(‘p])er  Bottling  Company,  Wilson 
Dr.  PepiM'i-  Bottling  Company  of  Durham, 
1  >urham 

Drive-In  Cleaners,  Raleigh 
Duke  Hosiery  Corjjoration,  Hickory 
Economy  Cleaners,  Raleigh 
Ecusta  Paper  Corp.,  Paper  Division,  Sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Olin  Industries.  Inc.,  Pisgah 
Forest 

Ellis  Motor  Company.  Henderson 
Faison’s  Cabinet  Works,  Roanoke  Rapids 
Faitb  Cleaners.  Faith 
Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.,  Bleachery,  Spray 
Francis-Loui.se  Full  Fashion  Mills,  Inc., 
Valdese 

Fulbright  (’abinet  Company,  Hickory 
Goldsboro  Ice  Delivery  Co.,  Goldsboro 
11.  &  B.  Co.,  of  Statesville.  Statesville 
Hickory  Color  &  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.. 
Hickory 

Ideal  Cleaners.  Wilson 
.Tohnson  Auto  Sales  &  Service,  Henderson 
.lohnson  Hosiery  Mill,  Hickory 
Kepley  Cleaners,  East  Silencer 
W.  H.  King  Drug  Company,  Raleigh 
Kirby-.Iones  Motor  Company,  Roxboro 
Lafayette  Cleaners,  Shelby 
Lake  City  Laundry,  Marion 
Landis  Milling  Company,  Landis 
Leach  Service  Cleaners,  Littleton 
Leaksville  Lumber  Co..  Inc.,  Leaksville 
Leaksville  Publishing  Co.,  Leaksville 
Lovelady  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Valdese 
Marion  I>ry  (Cleaners,  Marion 
.McCracken  Oil  Company,  Henderson 
Michaelian  &  Kohlberg,  Inc., 
Hendersonville 
-Modern  Cleaners,  Asheville 
Murphy  .Tenkins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Tarboro 
National  Cleaners,  Asheville 
The  Nctcfi  Hkirald,  Morganton 
Norris  Grain  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc., 
Elizabeth  City 

Oxford  Pnhlic  Ledger.  Oxford 
Paramount  Cleaners,  Wilson 
Parrish  Bakeries,  Inc.,  Salisbury 
Raleigh  Diaper  Service,  Raleigh 
Raleigh  Linen  Service,  Raleigh 
Raney  Chevrolet  Company,  Wilmington 
W.  P.  Rose  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro 
Roxboro  Laundry  Company,  Roxboro 
Saco-Ix)well  Shops,  Sanford 
Service  Cleaners,  I;enoir 
Smith’s  Cleaners,  Wilmington 
Snipes-Crowell  Lumber  Company,  Inc., 
Stoneville 

The  Standard  Supply  Company,  Inc., 
Greenville  Branch,  Greenville 
Star  Cleaners,  Creedmoor 
Star  Milling  Company,  Statesville 
Stream  Line  Tools.  Inc.,  Conover 
Superior  Cleaners,  Asheville 
United  Rayon  Knitting  Mills,  Old  Fort 
Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Company, 
Wade.sboro  Plant 

Wheless  Sales  Company,  Louisburg 
White’s  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  Inc., 
Goldsboro 

Wilkes  Hosiery  Mills  Company, 

North  Wilkeshoro 

.1.  F.  Willis  Sheet  Metal  Work.  Raleigh 
Wilson  Ice  &  Coal  Company.  Wilson 
Wilson-Whitener  Knob  Co.,  High  Point 

Fourth  Consecutive  Year 
Winners 

Field  Crest  Mills,  Inc.,  Electric  Blanket, 
Spray 


Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.,  Synthetic  Fabric 
Mill,  Spray 

Howell  Oil  Company,  Goldsboro 
Industrial  Lithographic  Co.,  High  Point 
Internatioiml  Minerals  &  Chemical  Corp., 
Wilmington 

('.  D.  .lessup  &  Company,  Clao-emont 
National  Carbon  Co.,  Division  of  Union 
('arldde  and  Carbon  Corp.,  Asheboro 
Pet  Dairy  Products  Company,  Salisbury 
Raines  Milling  Company,  Princeton 
Rhodes  Brothers,  Windsor 
Rowan  Printing  Company,  Salisbury 
Sanitary  Laundry,  Statesville 
Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Caromount  Division,  Rocky  Mount 
Swift  &  Company,  Durham 
Wayne  Bonded  Warehouse,  Goldsboro 
Whiteway  Cleaners,  Shelby 


Fifth  Consecutive  Year  Winners 

Bonk's  Dr.v  Cleaners,  Asheboro 
Conover  Dry  Cleaners,  Conover 
Grimes  Milling  Company,  Salisbury 
Heritage  Furniture,  Inc.,  High  Point 
Home  Oil  Company,  Loui.sburg 
Longview  Cleaners,  Hickory 
New  York  Dry  Cleaners,  Wilmington 
The  Pilot,  Inc.,  Southern  Pines 
Robbins  Mills  (N.C.),  Inc.,  Red  Spring.^ 
Division.  Red  Springs 
Sunshine  I.aundry  &  Cleaners,  Wilmington 
Sutton  Pontiac  Company,  Wilmington 
The  Texas  Company,  Raleigh 
\’irginia  Carolina  Chemical  Corporation, 
New  Bern 


Sixth  Consecutive  Year  Winners 

Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Hendersonville 
.1.  E.  Hanger  of  North  Carolina,  Inc., 
Raleigh 

Hickory  Auto  Parts,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Lions  Club  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Durham 

Mooresville  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Inc., 

Mooresville 

Morganton  Weaving  Co.,  Inc.,  Morganton 
National  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington  Plant, 
Wilmington 

Shell  Oil  Company,  Wilmington 
Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington 
The  Texas  Company,  Wilmington  Sales 
Terminal,  Wilmington 

Seventh  Consecutive  Year 
Winners 

American  Enka  Corporation,  Enka 
Central  Motor  Sales,  Inc.,  Hickory 
National  Carbon  Co.,  A  division  of  Union 
Carbide  and  Carbon  Corp..  Greenville 
Works,  Greenville 

Alamance  County  Award 
Winners 

First  Y>ar  Winners 
Apparel,  Inc. 

Burlington  Mills  Corporation 
Decorative  Fabric  Finishing  Plant 
May  Knitting  Plant 
Plaid  Mills  Plant 
Cherokee  Flooring  Co. 

Cone  Finishing  Co..  Granite  Plant 
Cone  Mills  Corp..  Tabardrey  Plant 
Dura-Tred  Hosiery  Mills  Company 
Frissell  Fabrics,  Inc. 

Hadley  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 

Hazel  Knitting  Mills.  Inc. 

Isley  Hosiery  Mill 
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Sellers  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Sellers  M.-iniifacturing  Company,  Inc. 
Mercerizing  Department 
Silk  Department 
Standard  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc. 

Century  Division 
National  Itayon  Corinu-ation 
Welili  Division 
Travora  Textiles.  Inc. 

Finishing  Plant 

Second  Consecutive  Year  Winners 

Hurlington  INIills  Corporation 
INIayfair  Knitting  Plant 
Whitehead  Plant 
Draco  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc. 

Pickett  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Sellers  iManufacturing  Company.  Inc. 
Cotton  Department 

Tliird  Consecutive  Year  Winners 

Burlington  Mills  Corporation 
Bellemont  Plant 
Ossipee  Weaving  Plant 
Horne  Dry  Cleaners 
Nu-Vogue  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Spic  &  Span  Cleaners 

Fourth  Consecutive  Y^ear  Winners 

Burcon  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Celaiiese  Corporation  of  America 
Lanese  Plant 

Southerland  Dyeing  &  Finishing  Mill,  Inc. 
Standard  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc. 

Fayetteville  Knitting 
Alain  Office 

Fifth  Consecutive  Year  Winners 

Baker- Alehane  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Draham  Hosiery  Alills,  Inc. 

Kale  Knitting  Alills,  Inc. 

Death  Hosiery  Alills,  Inc. 

Travora  Textiles,  Inc.  Plant  No.  2 

Si.xth  Consecutive  Y'ear  Winners 

Burlington  Alills  Corp.,  Yarn  Dyeing 
Plant 

Fnited  States  Kuhher  Co.,  Lastex  Plant 
Seventh  Consecutive  Y"ear  Winners 
Virginia  Alills,  Inc, 

AVestern  Electric  Co,,  Inc.,  N.  C.  AVorks, 
Burlington  Plant 

Cabarrus  County  Award 
Winners 

First  Y’'ear  Winners 

Brown  Manufacturing  Company 
Carolina  Cake  Company 
('ity  Pressing  Club 
Craftmen  Finishers,  Inc. 

Hoover  Hosiery  Company 
Alangum-.Iolly  Alotor  Company 
Alount  Pleasant  Hosiery  Alills 
AI.  R.  Pounds  Cleaners  &  Dyers 
Reid  Alotor  Company 
Terry  Products  Company 
W.  B.  AAhird  Company 
Willis  Hosiery  Alills,  Inc. 

Youngs  Cleaners 

Second  Consecutive  Year  Winner 

Bobs  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Company 

Third  Consecutive  Y’ear  Winners 

Kannai>olis  Bakery 

Public  Service  Co.  of  North  Carolina 

Ihiritan  I.aundry  &  Cleaners 

Star  Dry  Cleaners 

T’-Needa  Cleaners 

Fourth  Consecutive  Year  Winner 
Cagle  Dry  Cleaners 


1953  Award  Winners  for 
Cannon  Mills 

First  Y^ear  AV’inners 
Cannon  Alills  Company 

Plant  1,  Carding  and  Spinning 

Plant  1,  Cotton  Platform 

Plant  1.  Cutting  Department 

Plant  1,  Dye  Department 

Plant  1,  Finishing  Department 

Plant  1,  Alaintenance  Force 

Plant  1,  Paint  Force 

Plant  1,  Sample  Department 

Plant  1,  Set  Department 

Plant  1.  Sewing  Department 

Plant  1.  Sheet  Department 

Plant  1,  Street  Force 

Plant  1,  Wash  Cloth  Department 

Plant  1,  Weaving,  Cloth  and  Knitting 

Plant  1,  AA’rapping  and  Packing 

Plant  2,  Carding  and  Spinning 

Plant  4.  I  Card 

Plant  4,  Shop  and  Yard 

Plant  4, 1  Spin 

Plant  5 

Plant  5,  Weaving 
Plant  8 

Plant  h.  Spinning 

Second  Consecutive  Year  Winnei*s 
Plant  5,  Carding  and  Spinning 
Plant  0 

Plant  R,  Alaintenance 
Plant  8,  Weaving 
Plant  10 

Plant  11,  Spinning 
Third  Consecutive  Year  Winner 
Plant  7 

Davidson  and  Davie  County 
Awzu-d  Winners 

First  Year  Winners 

Barbet  Mills,  Inc. 

Burlington  Alills  Corporation, 

Lexington  Rayon  Plant 
Columbia  Panel  Alanufacturlng  Company 
Davidson  Veneer  Company 
Erwin-Lambeth,  Inc. 

Hill  Hosiery  Alills,  Inc. 

Frank  Ix  and  Sons 
Alanhatten  Shirt  Company 
North  State  Veneer  Company 
G.  W.  Smith  Lumber  Company 
Thomasville  Chair  Company 
Plant  C 
Plant  F 
Plant  L 

Wrenn  Hosiery  Company 

Second  Consecutive  Year  Winners 

Black  Lumber  Company 
Briggs  Lumber  Company 
Carolina  Seating  Company 
Glenda  Table  Company 
Hoburt  Hosiery  Alills 
Kirkman  Novelty  Furniture  Co.,  Inc. 
licxington  Alanufacturlng  Company 
Alonleigh  Garment  Company 
North  State  Alanufacturlng  Company 
Peerless  Alattress  Company 
S  &  R  Furniture  Company 
Surratt  Hosiery  Alill 
Thomasville  Chair  Company 
Plant  A 
Plant  B 
Plant  D 
Plant  E 

f'.  AI.  AVall  &  Son 

Third  Consecutive  Y'ear  AVinners 
Altar  Hosiery  Alill 
Bisher  Hosiery  Alills,  Inc. 

Childers  Concrete  Company 


The  Dispatch  Publishing  Company 
Hinkle  Alilling  Company 
Irving  Knitting  Alills 
Piedmont  Candy  Company 
Streetman  Novelty  Furniture  Company 
Vann  B.  Stringfield  Hosiery  Finishing 
Swaim-AIcLain  Hosiery  Alills,  Inc. 
Thomasville  Bedding  Company 

Fourth  Consecutive  Y"ear  Winners 

B  &  F  Alanufacturlng  Company,  Inc. 
Dogwood  Hosiery  Company,  Inc. 

North  Carolina  Gas  Corporation 
Printcraft 

Thomasville  Chair  Company,  Plant  G 
Thomasville  Upholstering  Company 
United  Furniture  Corporation 
AVelcome  Alilling  Company 

Sixth  Consecutive  Y>ar  Winner 

Heritage  Finrniture,  Inc.,  Table  Plant 

Seventh  Consecutive  Y’^ear  Winner 

Alountcastle  Knitting  Company,  Inc. 


Forsyth  County  Award  Winners 

First  Y’'ear  AVTnners 

Arista  Alills  Company 
Brenner  Iron  &  Metal  Company 
Brown  &  Williamston  Tobacco  Corp. 
Carolina  Narrow  Fabric  Co. 

Crystal  Ice  &  Coal  Company 
The  Duplan  Corix>ration,  Foirsyth  Division 
George  A.  Hormel  &  Company 
Piedmont  Construction  Company 
Pres-Ou  Switch  Company 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
No.  4,  Cigarette  Factory 
Electrical  Department 
No.  00,  Granulating 
No.  2.  Leaf  Redrying 
No.  43-65,  S.  P.  D. 

No.  256,  Smoking 
B.  Swartz  &  Company 
Tuttle  Lumber  Company,  Inc. 

Weaver  Fertilizer  Company 
Wilson  Bros.  Lumber  Company 

Second  Consecutive  Y"ear  AVinners 

Fishers  Cleaners  &  Dyers 
Goodwill  Industries,  Inc. 

Hanes  Hosiery  Alills  Company 
Alarshall-Futrell  Company,  Inc. 

Old  Dominion  Box  Co.,  AAUnston-Salem, 
AVinston-Salem  Plant 
K.  ,1.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company, 

No.  200,  By-Products 
No.  1,  Leaf  Redrying 
No.  65,  Alachine  Shop 
Pipe  Shop 
No.  38,  S.  P.  D. 

Snyder  Printing  Company 

Third  Consecutive  Y'ear  AAdnners 

Atlantic  Greyhound  Corporation 
t^lemmons  Milling  Company 
Davidson  Engineering  Company,  Inc. 

Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.,  AViuston-Salem 
Bulk  Plant 
Goody’s  Limited 
Industries  for  the  Blind 
Krispy  Kreme  Doughnut  Corporation 
R.  .1.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
Engineering  Dept.,  Sheet  Aletal  Shop 
Engineering  Dept.,  Utilities 
Superior  Cleaners 

Fourth  Consecutive  Y'ear  AA'inners 

Indera  Alills  Company 
R.  ,1.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
No.  DO,  Bonded  Warehouse 
Western  Electric  Company,  Inc., 
AA’inston-Salem  Plant 
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Fifth  Consecutive  Year  Winners 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
Cafeterias 

No.  91,  Turkish  Picking 
Zinzendorf  Laundry 

Sixth  Consecutive  Y"ear  Winner 

Smith  Dry  Cleaners 

Seventh  Consecutive  Year  Winners 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
No.  42,  Granulating 
No.  8,  Machine  Stemmery 
No.  9,  Metal  Can 


Surry,  Stokes  and  Yadkin 
County  Award  Winners 

First  Year  Winners 

Chatham  Manufacturing  Company 
Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Company 

Third  Consecutive  Year  Winner 
Deluxe  Drj^  Cleaners 

Fourth  Consecutive  Y"ear  Winners 

Trio  Knitting  Mill 
Walnut  Cove  Hosiery  Mill 

Fifth  Consecutive  Year  Winners 

Haynes  Textile  Company 

Mount  Airy  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Inc. 


Gaiston  County  Award  Winners 

First  Year  AVinners 

Belmont  Dry  Cleaning  Company 
Bessemer  City  Lumber  Company 
Burlington  Mills  Corporation 
Mayflower  Plant 
Modena  Plant 
,  Ranlo  Plant 

:  Bradley  Flyer  &  Repair  Company 
I  City  Lumber  Company 
(  Gastonia  Belting  and  Supply  Company 
I  Gastonia  New  Way  Laundry  &  Cleaners 
Ilagley  Tailoring  Shop 
Jacob’s  Laundry  and  Cleaners 
I  Norlander-Young  Machine  Company 
;  Raytield  &  Stewart,  Inc. 

I  Southern  Paper  Industries,  Inc. 

,  Paul  Stewart  Machine  Company 
i  Wisteria  Hosiery  Mill,  Inc. 
i  Wix  Coriwration 

Second  Consecutive  Year  Winnei’s 

I  American  and  Efird  Mills,  Inc. 

'  Adrian  Plant 
I  American  Plant 
Dixon  Plant 
Main  Office 

Maintenance  Department 
,  Rush  Plant 

Weaving  Division 
;  The  Gaston  Citizen 
Ferguson  Gear  Company 
Osage  Manufacturing  Company 
A.  M.  Smyre  Manufacturing  Company 
Stovalls  Ilrass  Foundry 
Textiles,  Inc.,  Ridge  Plant 

Third  Consecutive  Year  Winners 

American  and  Efird  Mills,  Inc. 

Holly  Knit  Finishing  Plant 
Madora  Plant 
Woodlawn  Plant 
Carolinian  Mills,  Inc. 

Stewart  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

Smith  Textile  Apron  Company,  Inc. 


Foui’th  Consecutive  Year  Winners 

Keesee  Belting  and  Supply 
Mill  &  Marine  Electric,  Inc. 

Nesbitt  Bottling  Company,  Inc. 

Red  Front  Cleaners 

Fifth  Consecutive  Y’ear  Winners 

Gastonia  Ice  Cream  Company 
Gastonia  Weaving  Company 
Square  Cleaners 

Seventh  Consecutive  A"ear  Winners 

Belmont  Throwing  Corporation 
Firestone  Textiles 


Award  Winners  for  Greensboro 

First  Year  Winners 

The  Sisters  Knitting  Company 

Esso  Standard  Oil  Company,  Friendship 
Terminal 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Leaf 
Redrying 

Second  Consecutive  Year  Winners 

Builders  Products  Company,  Inc. 

Juvenile  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc. 

Klimate  Pruf  Paint  Company,  Inc. 
Southern  Electric  Service  Company,  Inc. 
Western  Electric  Company,  Inc., 

North  Carolina  Works,  Greensboro 
Textile  Specialty  Company,  Inc. 

Third  Consecutive  Y’'ear  AVinners 

McLeod  Leather  &  Belting  Company 
North  Carolina  Dyeing  &  Finishing  Co. 

Fourth  Consecutive  Year  AATnners 

Blue  Bird  Cleaners,  Inc. 

Boren  Clay  Products  Company 

Sixth  Consecutive  Year  AA’inners 

Peerless  Cleaners 
Smith  Dry  Cleaning 

Seventh  Consecutive  Year  AA’inner 

Pecks  Bakery 


Burlington  Mills  Corporation 

First  Year  AVinners 

Franklinton  Plant 

Greensboro  Hosiery  Finishing  Plant 

High  Point  Weaving  Plant 

Phenix  Plant 

Randleman  Hosiery  Plant 

Robeson  Plant 

Steele  Plant 

Butler  Plant 


Second  Consecutive  Year  AVinners 

Cetwick  Plant 
Greensboro  Weaving  Plant 

Fifth  Consecutive  Year  AVinners 

McLaurin  Knitting  Plant 
Sample  Weaving  Plant 


Cone  Mills  Corporation 

First  Tear  AV  inners 
Edna  Plant 

Revolution  Division  Rayon  Plant 
Revolution  Division  No.  1  Fannel  Plant 


Second  Consecutive  Y'oar  AVinners 

Cone  Mills  Electricians 
Guilford  Products  Company 
Cone  Finishing  Co.,  Granite  Plant 

Safety  Award  Winners  for 
Mecklenburg  County 

First  Year  AVYnners 

Allen  Overall  Company 

Ambassador  Venetian  Blind  Laundry 

Atlantic  Company 

Chas.  R.  Bass  Machine  Shop 

A.  V.  Blankenship 

R.  H.  Bouligny,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Div. 

Calvine  Cotton  Mills 
Carolyn  Ho.siery,  Inc. 

Central  Lumber  Company 
Cbadbourn  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Charlotte  Engraving  Company 
( 'harlotte  Manufacturing  Company 
Charlotte  News  Publishing  Company 
( 'harlotte  Textile  Engravers,  Inc. 
Charlotte  Venetian  Blind  Retinishing  Co. 
Cone  Mills  Corp.,  Pineville  Plant 
Dar-Mon  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

1  )ixie  Bag  Company 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Company 
Fayetteville  Bulk  Plant 
High  Point  Bulk  Plant 
Salisbury  Terminal 
Thrift  Terminal 
Electric  Ice  &  Fuel  Company 
Field  Loom  Reed  Company 
General  Dyestuff  Corporation 
tlrinnell  Corporation,  Charlotte  Branch 
Hammond  Bag  and  Paper  Co.,  Plant  No.  4 
Hart  Truck-Trailer  Service 
Higbiand  Park  Manufacturing  Company 
Geoirge  A.  Flormel  &  Company 
Interstate  Milling  Company 
W.  G.  Jarrell  Machine  Company 
Kanoy  &  Sons  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Kelley  Iron  Works 
Kroehler  Mfg.  Co.  of  N.  C.,  Inc. 

Lance,  Inc. 

Lloyd  Chair  Company,  Inc. 

AIoss  Trucking  Company,  Inc. 

National  Welders  Supply  Co..  Inc. 

O.  K.  Rubber  Welders 
Observer  Printing  House.  Inc. 

Old  Dominion  Box  Co..  Conover  Plant 
Ornamental  Stone  Company 
Piedmont  Mop  Company,  Inc. 

Ralston  I’urina  Company 
Scandinavia  Belting  Company 
Sliaw  Manufacturing  Company 
Shepherd  Brothea’s,  Inc. 

Southeastern  Garment  Company 
Southern  Electrical  Equipment  Company 
Southern  IMachine  Products,  Inc. 

Stately  Lady  Nitewear,  Inc. 

Styk'craft  Packaging  Service 
Suburhan  Rulane  Gas  Co.  of  N.  C.,  Inc. 
Division  Office 
Asheville  District 
Jacksonville  District 
Oxford  District 
Swift  &  Company,  Refinery 
The  Observer  Company 
The  Park  Manufacturing  Company 
(Jueen  City  Engineering  Company,  Inc. 
Westside  Ice  &  Fuel  Company 

Second  Consecutive  Year  AVinners 

Academy  Steel  Drum  Company 
Barber  Manufacturing  Company 
Barnhardt  Manufacturing  Company 
Bright  Leaf  Iiuhistries,  Inc. 

Charlotte  News  I’ublishing  Company 
Charlotte  Printing  Pressmen,  Union 
No.  131 

Charlotte  TyiM)graphical  Union  No.  338 
Charlotte  Sterotypers  Union  No.  1G4 
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Charlotte  Refining  Company 
Charlotte  Tire  Company 
Cherokee  Paper  Box  Company,  Inc. 

The  Cole  Manufacturing  Company 
Dixie  Tag  &  Envelope  Company 
Doggett  immher  Company 
Gem  Yarn  Mills 

General  Electric  Company,  Apparatus 
Dept.,  Service  Shop 
Interchemical  Corp.,  Printing  Ink 
Division,  Charlotte  Branch 
Kendall  Jlills,  Thrift  Plant 
Metal  Fabricators.  Inc. 

.Tohn  .T.  Morton  Company 
Pure  (^arl)ouic  Company 
Reichhold  Chemicals,  Inc., 

Central  Atlantic  Division 
Southern  Dyestuff  Corixiration 
Suburban  Rulane  Gas  Co.  of  N.  C.,  Inc. 
Marion  District 
AVilson  District 
AVilmington  District 
Swinson  Food  Products 
Teague  Engineering  &  Machine  Co. 

The  Terrell  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

AVica  Company,  Inc. 

I.  G.  AAhillace  &  Son 
AA'ashburn  Printing  Co..  Inc. 

AATndor  &  Jerauld  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Third  Consecutive  Year  Winners 

Arnold,  Hoffman  &  Company,  Inc. 
Buckeye  Cotton  Oil  Company 
Carolina  Bedding  &  Chair  Co.,  Inc. 
Carolina  Concrete  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

Carolina  Marble  &  Granite  AA^orks 
('arolina  Ruling  &  Binding  Co. 

('arolina  Tool  &  Die  Company 
Chemical  Processing  Company 
t'rescent  Narrow  Fabrics  Corporation 
Dil worth  Alattress  Company 
Edgconib  Steel  Co..  Charlotte  Plant 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Company 
AA’ilmington  Terminal 
Raleigh  Bulk  Plant 
H.  A.  Garrison  Brass  Foundry 
Highland  Park  Manufacturing  Company 
Huttig  Sash  &  Door  Company 
Kelly  Dyeing  &  Finishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Kenrich  Hosiery  Mill 
Lassiter  Corporation 
Alecklenburg  Iron  AA’orks,  Inc. 

Aletal  Finishing  Corporation 
National  Cylinder  Gas  Co.,  Charlotte 
Plant 

Package  Products  Company 
Perfecting  Service  Company 
Pictorial  Engraving  Company,  Inc. 
Piedmont  Feed  Mills,  Inc. 

Pound  &  Moore  Company,  Printing  Plant 
Quality  I’roducts  Company,  Inc. 

Queen  ('ity  Engraving  Company 
The  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company, 
Davidson  Plant 

.T.  Zagora  Alachine  &  Gear  Company 
Fourth  Consecutive  Year  Winiier.s 

R.  T.  Barbee  Company 

Bullard  Clark  Company 

Canada  Dry  Bottling  Co.  of  Charlotte 

Chai'lotte  Casket  Company 

Charlotte  Cheerwine  Bottling  Company 

Dixie  AVaste  Alills,  Inc. 

The  Dowd  Press.  Inc. 

Industrial  Dyeing  Corp.  of  N.  C. 

Jones  Electric  Repair  Company 
Marshville  Ice  &  Fuel  Company 
Saco-Lowell  Shops 
Sianis  Company.  Charlotte  Branch 
Superior  Block  Company 
The  Rice  Company,  Inc. 

AA"AK  Industries 

AA’ right  Cleaning  Company.  Inc. 

P'ifth  C'oiisecutive  Year  Winners 
Carolina  Process  Company 
Champion  Manufacturing  Company 


Huntley  Hosiery  Company,  Inc. 

National  Carbon  Company 
Stein-Hall  &  Company,  Inc. 

AA’estinghouse  Electric  Corporation, 

Mfg.  &  Repair  Dept. 

Sixth  Consecutive  Year  Winners 

Charlotte  A'enetian  Blind  Mfg.  Co. 

Creston  Pull  Fashion  Hosiery  Mills 
R.  AAL  Eldridge  Company,  Inc. 

KingCraft  Hosiery  Mill,  Inc. 

Alathieson  Chemical  Corporation 
Mitchum  &  Tucker  Company 
Southern  AATpers,  Inc. 

Seventh,  Consecutive  Year  Winners 

Belvedere  Hosiery  Company 
Carolina  Textile  Engraving  Co.,  Inc. 
Charlotte  Chemical  Laboratories,  Inc. 
('harlotte  AA'orkshop  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
Dixie  Spindle  &  Flyer  Co..  Inc. 

Economy  Printing  Company 
Linde  Air  Products  Company 
Mitchell  &  Becker  Compan.y 
Palmer  Printing  Company 
Powdrell  &  Alexander,  Inc. 

Schachner  Leather  &  Belting  Company 
Southern  Textile  Banding  Mill 

Safety  Award  Winners  for 
Stanly  County 

First  Yeai-  Winners 

Mr.  Dallas  AA'^.  Durham,  Personnel  Director 
American  &.  Efird  Alills,  Inc. 

Albemarle 

Efird  Division.  Plant  No.  5 
Shop  &  Yard 

Air.  T.  A.  Still.  Superintendent 
Huckabee  Lumber  Company,  Albemarle 
Air.  H.  C.  Patterson.  President 
Lillian  Knitting  Mills  Co.,  Albemarle 
Air.  C.  A.  Poplin.  Assistant  Superintendent 
Oakboro  Cotton  Alills  Co.,  Oakboro 
Air.  C.  Lester  Smith,  Alanager 
Smith  Novelty  Company.  Albemarle 
Air.  AA'.  (’.  Fitzgerald,  Jr.,  Alanager 
AA'iscassett  Alills,  Inc.,  Plant  No.  7, 

Knitting  Department,  Albemarle 

Second  Consecutive  Y'ear  Winners 

Air.  A'ann  B.  Smith,  Alanager 
Stanly  Knitting  Alills,  Oakboro 
Air.  Smith  Poplin,  Personnel  Director 
AA'iscassett  Alills  Co.,  Alachine  &  Roller 
Sho]>s,  Albemarle 

Third  Consecutive  Y'ear  Winners 

Air.  J.  B.  Holmes,  AA'orks  Alanager 
(’arolina  Aluminum  Company,  Badiu 


Application  Deadline  Set  For 
Apprentice  Bricklaying  Contest 

Apprentices  pianning  to  enter  the  1054 
State-wide  xApprentice  Bricklaying  Con¬ 
test  must  file  written  applications  by 
October  1. 

This  was  announced  by  H.  B.  Foster  of 
Greensboro,  chairman  of  the  contest  steer¬ 
ing  committee  which  met  on  August  .3  in 
the  office  of  State  I^abor  (’ommissioner 
Frank  Crane. 

Fosler  said  contest  application  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  the  division  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship  training  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  at  Raleigh. 

Foster  said  that  the  contest,  which  will 
be  held  at  the  State  Fair  on  Oct.  2(1,  will 
be  open  to  apprentices  who  have  comideted 
not  more  than  24  months  of  their  .appren¬ 
ticeship  training.  To  be  eligible,  an  ap¬ 
prentice  must  be  registered  rinder  the  N.  C. 
Apprenticeship  Council  and  must  he  in 


Apprentice  Training  Field 
‘Wide  Open’  to  Both  Vets 
And  Other  Young  Tar  Heels  I 

North  Carolina’s  program  for  the  ap¬ 
prenticeship  training  of  young  people  in 
the  skilled  trades  is  wide  open  to  both  j 
veterans  and  non-veterans,  says  C.  L.  j 
Beddingfield,  director  of  the  division  of  , 
apprenticeship  training  of  the  North  Car-  ^ 
olina  Department  of  Labor. 

In  order  for  a  veteran  to  become  an  ap-  j 
prentice  in  a  skilled  trade  in  North  Car-  I 
olina  and  receive  G.  I.  comi>ensation,  the  i 
company  for  which  the  veteran  proiwses  | 
to  wo'i-k  must  first  re(iuest  approval  of  j 
the  State  Apprenticeship  Council.  Upon  ^ 
such  request,  a  representative  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Apprenticeship  Training  will  call 
iqion  the  employer  and  help  him  set  up  a 
training  program  which  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  both  the  State  Apprenticeship 
[.aw  and  Public  Law  No.  .550  for  Korean 
AA'ar  veterans.  Once  the  company’s  training  , 
program  is  set  up  and  approved,  the  vet-  j 
eran  may  then  apply  for  registratiim  as  an 
apprentice  under  that  program. 

Programs  are  approved  for  training  in 
all  of  the  skillecl  trades  recognized  by 
industry,  including  the  building  trades.  ^ 
printing  trades,  mechanical  trades,  and 
many  si>ecialties.  Examples :  automotive 
mechanic,  electrician,  sheet  metal  worker. 
All  of  these  trades  require  two  or  more 
years  of  apprenticeship  training  for  the 
apprentice  to  become  a  fully  (pialitied 
journeyman  or  skilled  mechanic.  Appren- 
■tices  receive  thorough  on-the-job  training 
under  the  supervision  of  skilled  workmen, 
supplemented  by  related  technical  instruc¬ 
tion  furnished  by  the  State  Division  of 
A'ocational  Education. 

Alany  young  North  Carolinians,  both 
veterans  and  non-veterans,  have  been  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  this  program.  Since  the 
end  of  AAbirld  AA'ar  II,  an  annual  average 
of  more  than  .3,000  young  i>eople  have  been 
receiving  apprenticeship  training  in  the  ^ 
skilled  trade  or  craft  of  their  choice.  A 
majority  of  these  trainees  have  been 
veterans. 

Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  115  North  Carolina  establish¬ 
ments  were  inspected  by  the  Department’s 
wage  and  hour  investigators  during  June 
to  determine  compliance  with  the  Federal 
AA'age  and  Hour  Law. 

Fifty-.six  of  the  establishments  inspected 
were  found  to  be  in  violation  of  one  or 
more  basic  provisions  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Law.  A'iolations  of  the  minimum 
wage  O'l'  overtime  recjuirements  were  found 
in  44  establishments.  Child  labor  violations 
were  noted  in  12  establishments. 

Fifty-nine  of  the  establishments  were 
in  comidiauce  with  the  basic  provisions  of 
the  law. 

Concurrently  with  the  wage  and  hour 
investigations,  eight  establishments  were 
inspected  to  determine  compliance  with 
the  Public  Contracts  Act. 

Back  wages  totaling  .$20,197.50  were 
paid  to  103  North  Carolina  workers  dur¬ 
ing  June,  following  disclosure  of  monetary 
violations  of  the  AA’age  and  Hour  Law.  The 
payments  were  made  by  40  establishments. 


active  training  in  a  program  approved  by 
the  Council. 

Three  prizes — $100,  .$50,  and  $25  Bonds 
— will  be  given  to  the  winning  contestants, 
and  a  silver  cup  will  be  presented  to  the 
employer  of  the  contestant  who  takes  first 
place,  Foster  said. 
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SPECIAL  SAFETY  SERVICES 

W.  C.  Ckeel,  Supervisor 


Among  the  Department’s  more  important 
duties  is  promoting  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  in  the  industries  of  the 
state.  To  fulfill  this  phase  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  work,  the  Division  of  Standards  and 
Inspections  directed  a  large  portion  of  its 
work  toward  accident  prevention  during 
the  last  biennium. 

Through  regular  plant  inspections  of 
industrial  and  service  establishments,  the 
Department  attempted  to  help  manage¬ 
ment  provide  working  conditions  which 
would  be  healthful  and  free  from  injury. 
Through  its  field  representatives,  the  De¬ 
partment  also  attempted  to  help  manage¬ 
ment  set  up  simple  safety  organizations 
in  which  the  employees  and  employers 
could  work  together  to  prevent  on-the-job 
accidents. 

Through  a  Safety  Advisory  Board,  com¬ 
posed  of  Safety  Directors  from  leading 
industries  of  North  Carolina,  our  approach 
to  Industrial  Safety  has  been  three 
pronged. 

A  special  program  was  directed  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  safety  efforts  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  on  certain  industries  having  a  need 
for  special  work.  The  results  of  these 
si>ecial  safety  drives  have  been  most  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  Department  and  the  participat¬ 
ing  industries.  During  the  Biennium,  a 
special  safety  drive  was  completed  in  the 
cotton  grey  goods  manufacturing  plants  of 
the  State’s  textile  industry.  The  accident 
freduency  rate  of  170  plants  in  1950,  the 
year  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  drive, 
was  11.1  lost  time  injuries  for  each  million 
man-hours  worked.  Following  four  visits 
to  these  plants  and  extensive  organization¬ 
al  and  educational  work,  including  circu¬ 
lation  of  educational  pamphlets  and  ma¬ 
terials,  the  accident  frequency  rate  at  the 
end  of  1952  dropped  to  7.9.  This  29  per 
cent  reduction  is  indicative  of  the  fine 
progress  and  interest  in  the  i>rogram. 

Safety  leaders  of  the  Fertilizer  Industry 
in  the  state  and  nation  requested  that  our 
Department  assist  them  in  their  safety 
activities.  A  special  safety  drive  in  the 
fertilizer  industry  in  North  Carolina  was 
started  in  1952.  With  75  plants  participat¬ 
ing,  the  results  of  this  drive  up  to  the 
present  time  have  been  most  pleasing. 
There  has  been  a  10  i)er  cent  reduction  in 
the  industry’s  accident  frequency  rate 
average.  Almost  every  fertilizer  plant  in 
North  Carolina  has  set  up  a  safety  organi¬ 
zation  as  a  means  of  i>erpetuating  the 
early  gains. 

The  North  Carolina  Automobile  Dealep 
Association  also  requested  assistance  in 
preventing  accidents  in  their  meml)ers 


shops.  A  survey  of  the  needs  of  the  indus¬ 
try  was  made  and  a  series  of  pamphlets 
was  prepared  to  meet  these  needs.  These 
pamphlets  are  being  distributed  through 
the  executive  office  of  the  Automobile  Deal¬ 
ers  Association.  The  Department’s  inspec¬ 
tors  are  giving  special  attention  to  each  of 
the  automobile  shops  participating  in  this 
special  safety  work  and  further  efforts 
will  bo  made  during  the  next  year. 

Our  awards  program  continues  to  be 
very  well  received  and  does  much  to 
stimulate  interest  in  accident  prevention 
among  management  and  w<u'kers,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  small  plants  and  service  estab¬ 
lishments.  One  highlight  of  the  awards 
program  was  the  public  presentation  of 
awards  in  Burlington.  Concord,  Charlotte, 
Gastonia,  Greensboro,  Lexington,  and 
Winston-Salem  during  1953  and  1954. 
Albemarle  had  such  a  presentation  in 
1954.  Ifiiese  events  were  si>onsored  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  each  of  the 
named  localities.  They  did  much  to 
strengthen  the  ties  between  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor,  helping  both  agencies  to  better  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  industrial  accident  preven¬ 
tion  needs  of  the  various  communities. 

An  outstanding  achievement  of  the  De¬ 
partment’s  Safety  Advisory  Board  com¬ 
mittee  on  education  was  the  introduction 
in  the  past  of  an  undergraduate  course  in 
safety  for  engineering  and  textile  students 
at  State  College.  Another  past  contribu¬ 
tion  was  the  inauguration  of  a  safety 
course,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  division  at  State  College,  for  suix*r- 
visors  of  industrial  employees.  Both  of 
these  projects  were  effectively  continued 
during  both  years  of  the  biennium. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  safety  work  of 
the  Department  can  be  measured  in  the 
substantial  reduction  of  the  accident  rate 
during  the  past  few  years.  This  accident 
rate  information,  which  is  a  mathematical 
indication  of  the  hazardousness  of  the 
operation  of  an  industrial  or  service  es¬ 
tablishment,  is  collected  and  compiled  by 
the  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections. 

4  study  of  the  lost-time  injury  frequen¬ 
cy  rate  in  North  Carolina  shows  that  in 
194G  the  rate  was  15.8.  At  the  end  of  1952 
the  rate  had  dropped  to  9.0.  This  43  i>er 
cent  reduction  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
Department’s  safety  program  is  on  the 
right  track. 

The  objective  of  the  North  Carolina  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  its  Safety  Advisory 
Board  has  been  to  assist  the  small  plant 
which  does  not  have  the  technical  “know 
how.’’  the  facilities,  or  the  money  to  i>re- 


Nominated 


The  State  Democratic  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  on  August  12  nominated  Com¬ 
missioner  Prank  Crane  for  the  iiost  of 
N.  O.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  subject 
to  the  November  election.  The  nomina¬ 
tion  was  unanimous. 

Mr.  Crane  was  appointed  Commis¬ 
sioner  by  Governor  William  R.  Uinstead 
on  June  3,  1954,  to  succeed  the  late 
Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Umstead  recommended  Mr.  Crane 
for  nomination  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Commissioner  Crane  was  propostnl 
for  the  nomination  by  State  Senator 
H.  15.  Smith,  of  >Ir.  Crane’s  native 
Union  County.  His  nomination  was  sec¬ 
onded  by  Nathan  Yelton  of  Raleigh, 
executive  secretary'  of  the  Teachers  and 
State  Employees  Retirement  System,  and 
by  State  Senator  A.  P.  (iodwin,  Jr.,  of 
Gates  County. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  Com¬ 
missioner,  Mr.  Crane  had  organized  and 
directed  the  Labor  Department’s  Concil¬ 
iation  Serv'ice  continuously  since  its 
creation  in  the  year  1941. 


veut  industrial  accidents.  ()ur  main  objec¬ 
tive  during  the  next  biennium  will  be  to 
continue  promoting  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  in  the  state’s  approxi¬ 
mately  7,000  industrial  and  service  estab¬ 
lishments  ;  and  to  assist  each  of  these 
plants  in  setting  up  a  simple  safety  organi¬ 
zation. 
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State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,453  industrial  establishments 
were  inspected  in  North  Carolina  dui’ing 
July  by  the  safety  and  health  inspectors 
of  the  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspec¬ 
tions. 

The  establishments,  which  were  inspec¬ 
ted  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
State  Labor  I.aws  and  the  safety  and 
health  regulations,  employed  a  total  of 
37,920  employees. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  Law  inspection  work  during  July 
were  as  follows : 


Ckimplaint  investigations  _  9 

Kein.spections  . . 66 

Conferences  _ _ 234 

Accident  investigations  _  4 

Violations  noted  _ 793 

Compliances  secured  _ 786 


Six  complaints  alleging  violations  of  the 
General  Statutes,  including  the  Maximum 
Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor  Law.  were 
investigated  by  the  inspectors  during  July. 
Violations  were  found  as  alleged  in  only 
two  of  these  cases.  Recommendations  were 
made  to  correct  them  and  immediate  com¬ 
pliance  was  promised.  No  infractions  of 
the  laws  were  found  in  the  other  four 
cases. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  89  North  Carolina  establish¬ 
ments  were  insiK*cted  by  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment’s  wage  and  hour  investigators  during 
July  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
Federal  Wage  and  Hour  laiw. 

Fifty  of  the  establishments  insjiected 
during  the  month  were  found  to  be  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  one  or  more  of  the  basic  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law,  in- 
cludiin;  the  minimum  wage,  overtime,  and 
(Jiild  labor  provisions.  No  serious  viola¬ 
tions  were  found  in  the  other  39  establish¬ 
ments. 

Rack  wages  totaling  812.797.72  were 
paid  to  214  North  Carolina  workers  during 
July  following  disclosure  of  monetary  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law.  The 
I>ayments  were  made  by  34  establishments. 


Safety  Campaign  Under  Way 
In  State’s  Cotton  Yarn  and 
Thread  Mills 

A  first  round  of  inspections  has  been 
completed  in  the  State’s  large  cotton  yarn 
and  thread  manufacturing  industry.  The 
second  round  is  scheduled  to  be  made  late 
this  fall.  These  inspections  are  a  feature 
of  the  industry-wide  safety  drive  which  is 
under  w’ay  in  the  yarn  and  thread  mills. 

The  accident  frequency  rate  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  for  the  calendar  year  1953  was 
determined  to  be  10.0,  according  to  infor¬ 
mation  gathered  in  the  first  inspection  go- 
round.  This  figure  is  based  upon  reports 
from  429  mills,  employing  137,160  workers. 
These  workers  sustained  2,224  lost-time 
injuries  during  the  year  1953,  while  work¬ 
ing  a  total  of  222.003,801  man-hours. 

I.ahor  Department  officials  in  charge  of 
the  safety  drive  believe  that  the  accident 
rate  can  be  lowered  substantially  in  this 
industry. 

Two  pamphlets,  the  first  on  “Raw  Ma¬ 
terial  Receiving  and  Storage”  and  the 
second  on  “Opening  and  Picker  Room  Op¬ 
erations,”  have  been  prepared  and  sent  to 
all  of  the  cotton  yarn  and  thread  mills. 
The.se  are  the  first  in  a  series  of  pamphlets 
designed  to  point  out  the  j principal  work- 
Iirocess  hazards  in  the  plants,  and  to  sug¬ 
gest  preventive  and  corrective  measures. 

A  “Safety  Committee  Manual”  also  has 
been  sent  to  each  plant.  This  pnidication 
explains  the  organization  and  workings 
of  a  plant  safety  committee. 

Employment  of  Minors  Drops 
To  Normal  Level  Following 
Summer  Rise 

Certification  of  minors  under  18  years  of 
a,ge  for  industri.al  employment  showed  the 
usual  rise  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
summer  months  this  year. 

Only  1.175  employment  certificates  were 
issued  during  the  month  of  May.  Immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  closing  of  schools  for 
summer  vacations,  however,  the  monthly 
fi.gure  more  than  doubled.  In  June  a  total 
of  2,510  teen-agers  secured  employment 
permits  from  their  local  welfare  superin¬ 
tendents.  Another  1,744  were  certified  for 
employment  during  Juiy.  A  total  of  1,854 
certificates  were  issiuMl  in  Au.gust. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  September 
fi.gure  will  show  a  marked  decrease  from 
the  totals  of  the  last  two  months.  The 
number  of  teen-agers  certified  for  jobs 
normall.v  increases  sharply  during  June, 
rmnains  at  a  relatively  liigh  level  during 
the  remainder  of  the  summer,-  and  then 
increases  somewhat  up  until  the  peak  of 
liusiness  during  the  Christmas  season, 
after  which  it  falls  to  a  consistently  low 
I)oint  during  tlie  winter  months. 


Bricklaying  Contest 
Plans  Completed 

From  15  to  25  bricklayer  apprentices 
are  expected  to  compete  in  the  1954  North 
Carolina  Apprentice  Brickla.ying  Contest 
this  fall. 

Contest  steering  committee  chairman 
H.  B.  Foster  of  Greensboro  reports  that 
much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the 
contest  and  that  a  number  of  apprentices 
have  filed  their  application  blanks  with 
the  Labor  Department’s  Division  of  Ap¬ 
prenticeship  Training. 

The  bricklaying  contest — first  of  its 
kind  to  be  held  in  North  Carolina — will  be 
staged  at  1 :00  p.m.  on  October  20,  at  the 
State  Fair  in  Raleigh.  Its  purpose  is  to 
show  the  public  what  the  State’s  construc¬ 
tion  industry  is  doing  to  develop  skilled 
craftsmen  and  to  give  the  public  better 
buildings,  and  to  recognize  the  best  results 
of  the  Labor  Department’s  apprentice 
training  program  in  the  bricklaying  trade. 

The  contest  will  last  approximately 
three  hours.  Qualifying  apprentices  from 
all  sections  of  the  State  will  compete  at 
once  under  a  large  tent  to  be  provided  at 
the  Fair  for  that  purpose.  All  contestants 
will  be  assigned  a  uniform  type  of  project 
to  complete.  Their  work  will  be  judged  by 
a  committee  of  qualified  judges  upon  the 
liasis  of  “correct  design,  neatness,  plumb 
level,  height,  production,  uniform  joints, 
and  manipulation  of  tools.”  Quality,  rather 
than  speed,  will  be  stressed. 

Three  prizes — $100,  $50,  and  $25  bonds 
— will  be  awarded  the  three  apprentices 
whose  w'ork  rates  highest  in  the  event. 
A  silver  cup  also  will  be  presented  to  the 
employer  of  the  contestant  who  takes  first 
place,  and  :i  number  of  smaller  prizes  will 
be  distributed. 

Tile  contest  will  be  limited  to  registered 
bricklayer  apprentices  who  have  completed 
not  more  than  24  months  of  their  appren¬ 
ticeship  training  at  the  time  of  the  contest. 
To  be  eligible,  an  apprentice  must  be  regis¬ 
tered  under  a  program  approved  by  the 
State  Apprenticeship  Council  and  must  be 
in  active  training  in  that  program. 

The  contest  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Labor  Department’s  Division  of  Appren- 
tice.ship  Training;  Brick  and  Tile  Service, 
Inc. ;  the  Durham-Raleigh-Goldsboro  Con¬ 
struction  Apprentice  Council ;  Carolinas 
Branch  of  the  Associated  General  Contrac¬ 
tors  of  America,  Inc. ;  the  Brickma.sons  and 
Plasterers  International  Union  of  North 
Carolina ;  North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects ;  North 
Carolina  Division  of  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  Carolina  I-umber  and  Build¬ 
ing  Supply  Association. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


July  Employment  in  State  Drops 
25,000  Below  Year-Ago  Level 

Nouagricultural  emploj^ment  in  North 
Carolina  during  July  was  nearly  25,000 
below  the  level  of  the  same  month  last 
year. 

The  decrease,  from  1,000,300  in  July 
1953  to  975,400  in  July  1954,  represented  a 
drop  of  2.5  per  cent  over  the  12-month 
period.  Last  month’s  job  total  was  frac¬ 
tionally  lower  than  the  June  figure. 

Employment  in  factories  was  down  al¬ 
most  five  per  cent  from  the  level  of  July, 
1953,  dropping  from  444,100  a  year  ago  to 
422,300  last  month.  The  various  nonmanu- 
faeturing  enterprises  showed  a  decrease 
of  less  than  one  per  cent  below  last  year’s 
total,  dropping  fractionally  from  556,200 
in  July  1953  to  553,100  last  month. 

Percentage  decreases  in  manufacturing 
industries  over  the  year  were  as  follows : 
primary  metals  8%,  fabricated  metals 
13%,  lumber  and  timber  products  nearly 
66%,  household  furniture  10%,  textile  mill 
products  6%,  apparel  2%,  tobacco  1.4%. 
These  decrease.s  were  counterbalanced  by 
job  increases  of  slightly  more  than  one 
per  cent  each  in  machinery  manufactur¬ 
ing,  Imkery  products,  and  printing  and 
publishing. 

Employment  in  mines  was  down  nearly 
8%.  Transportation  (except  railroad)  was 
down  nearly  7%.  Public  utilities  were 
down  3%.  Trade  dropped  1.5%.  Contract 


Building  in  Tar  Heel  Cities 
Down  18  Per  Cent  From 
Last  Year’s  Level 

Building  permits  totaling  $69,944,414 
were  issued  in  31  North  Carolina  cities 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year. 

The  seven-month  total  was  18  per  cent 
below  the  $86,301,567  reported  by  the 
same  cities  during  the  first  seven  months 
of  1953. 

Last  month’s  building  total  of  $10,062,- 
583  in  the  cities  was  10  per  cent  below  the 
$11,372,355  reported  for  July  1953.  It  was 
also  nearly  seven  per  cent  below  the  June 
1954  figure. 

The  dollar  value  of  building  permits 
issued  in  the  31  cities  for  July  1954  and 
July  1953,  and  cumulative  totals  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  both  years,  are 
shown  in  the  table  appearing  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  page. 


construction  employment  was  down  9%. 
Jobs  in  federal,  state  and  local  government 
were  up  7%  from  the  July  1953  level. 
Employment  in  finance,  insurance  and  real 
estate  was  up  more  than  2%. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  factory 
workers  were  up  two  cents,  standing  at 
$1.25  in  July.  However,  a  drop  of  nearly 
two  hours  in  the  workweek  caused  avei’- 
age  weekly  earnings  to  decrease  to  $47.00. 


Safety  Advisory  Board  Meet 
Slated  for  November  5 

The  regular  fall  meeting  of  the  Labor 
Department’s  Safety  Advisory  Board  will 
be  held  in  Raleigh  on  Friday,  November  5. 

Progress  in  the  awards,  education  and 
safety  drives  programs  will  be  discussed 
and  plans  will  be  made  for  further  work 
along  these  lines  during  the  next  six 
months. 

Labor  Department  ofllcials  are  hoping 
for  a  full  slate  of  members  at  the  fall 
meeting.  Members  of  the  Safety  Advisory 
Board  are :  W.  G.  Alligood  of  Mount  Holly, 
Carleton  Bellamy  of  Canton,  Jesse  D. 
Brown  of  Enka,  Frank  M.  Culvern  of 
Charlotte,  William  L.  Beerman  of  Greens¬ 
boro,  H.  B.  Gaylord  of  Plymouth,  Bahnson 
C.  Hall  of  Winston-Salem,  George  Harper 
of  Rocky  Mount,  Clarence  J.  Hyslup  of 
Elkin,  T.  B.  Ipock  of  Gastonia,  Wilford  G. 
Jones  of  Winston-Salem,  W.  L.  Loy  of 
Laurel  Hill,  C.  H.  McAllister  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  L.  G.  Midyette  of  Raleigh,  .Joel  F. 
Moody  of  Raleigh,  Fred  F.  Murphy  of 
Hickory,  H.  E.  Newbury  of  Pisgah  Forest, 
Glenn  Penland  of  Durham,  Zalph  Rochelle 
of  High  Point,  J.  M.  Vann  of  Badin,  H.  E. 
Williams  of  Spray,  and  J.  Robert  Williams 
of  Thomasville. 


DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  31  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


CITY 

July,  1954 

July,  1953 

Jan. -July,  1954 

Jan.- July,  1953 

Albemarle _  _ 

$  140,500 

$  94,200 

$  655,600 

$  712.500 

Asheboro _ 

93,860 

22,780 

597,110 

749,305 

Asheville - - - 

294,480 

311,159 

3,405,769 

1,754,428 

Burlington . . . . — . 

164.4.38 

142,114 

1,870,480 

1,875,688 

Charlotte _  _ 

1,487,272 

5,705,274 

11,547.838 

21,692,705 

Concord _ _ _ _ _ - . 

52,827 

61,340 

1,024.093 

8.36,530 

Durham  -  -  - 

549,394 

381.9,33 

3.535,840 

3,936,922 

Elizalieth  City  _ _ 

7,950 

18,700 

479,675 

416,940 

Fayetteville  - _ _ 

268,128 

* 

650,944 

452.869 

Giistonia _ 

1,1.33,959 

291.3.50 

3,546,207 

1.805,760 

Goldsboro _  _ _ 

123,900 

73.375 

1,662,899 

919,198 

Greensboro  _ 

913,262 

660.019 

6,594,424 

6,938,607 

Greenville _  _  _ 

188,500 

141.500 

687,250 

1,069,400 

Henderson  .  _  _ 

70,245 

.36,000 

475.170 

653,213 

Hickory  __  _ _ 

189,600 

125,910 

1,119..574 

1,072,593 

High  Point ..  _ _ _  _ 

423.439 

5.33,405 

3,291,309 

3,389,401 

Kinston  . _ 

159,400 

176,785 

1,569..397 

2,124,855 

Lexington  ....  _ _ _ _ 

65,500 

202,150 

1,003,950 

855,400 

Monroe .... _  _ 

80.200 

41,550 

674,190 

503,020 

New  Btun  _ _ _ _ _ 

191,100 

34,3.30 

460,571 

511,839 

Raleigh  _ _ _ _ _  . 

1,005,129 

031,9,80 

7,973.706 

16,837.275 

Reidsville  .  _ _ _ _ _  _ _ 

89,300 

35,100 

588,650 

597,700 

Rockv  Mount 

147,353 

277,.894 

1,866,857 

3,005,519 

Stilishur.v _ _ _ _ 

346,938 

550,982 

1,29.3,950 

1,506,806 

Sanford _ _ _ _ _  . . 

* 

49,100 

49,700 

1,024,750 

Shelbv _ _ _ 

33,500 

44,375 

584,930 

482,525 

Stiitesville 

303,401 

116,950 

1,080,951 

1,257,123 

Thomtisville 

32.785 

57,750 

329,735 

336,325 

Wilmington 

336.470 

125,392 

2,105,646 

2,579,7^3 

Wilson  .  . . 

559,800 

76,501 

1,763,300 

1,278,431 

Winston-Salem  ..  _ _ 

609,953 

452,457 

7,454,699 

5,124,177 

TOT  A  I. 

$10,062,583 

$11,372,355 

$69,944,414 

$86,301,567 

Note:  Fayetteville  incomplete  for  first  seven  months  of  1953. 
Greenville  incomplete  for  first  seven  months  of  1954. 
Sanford  incomplete  lor  first  seven  months  of  1954 
Totals  shown  include  all  available  monthly  data 
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DEPARTMENT  PROMOTES  SAFETY  IN 
TAR  HEEL  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 

By  .Tames  E.  Fisher, 

Construction  Safety  luxprctor 


Tlie  promotion  of  safety  and  accident 
prevention  in  the  North  Caroiina  construc¬ 
tion  industry  was  started  by  tiie  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  on  June  1,  1953.  The  major 
problem  confronting  the  Department  was 
how  best  to  iauncli  this  work  in  a  higlily 
disi)ersed,  yet  very  hazardous,  industry 
which  hitherto  had  never  been  approached 
with  the  idea  of  preventing  accidents  on 
an  industry-wide  scale. 

With  oniy  one  employee  specially  trained 
and  experienced  in  the  problems  of  the 
construction  industry,  the  Department  de¬ 
cided  that  the  be.st  approach  would  be 
to  start  out  on  a  program  of  “selling” 
management  up(m  the  need  and  desirability 
of  setting  up  safety  programs  in  the 
individual  companies,  ratlier  than  attempt¬ 
ing  from  the  start  to  concentrate  ex¬ 
clusively  upon  inspection  work. 

During  the  concluding  year  of  the 
last  biennium,  from  July  1,  1953  to 

June  30,  1954,  almost  every  contractor 
in  the  State  was  contacted  with  the  idea 
of  setting  up  long-range  programs  for 
promoting  safety  on  construction  projects. 
The  construction  safety  inspector  was 
immediately  successful  in  assisting  seven 
companies  in  setting  up  safety  programs 
suitable  to  their  Individual  needs.  These 
seven  companies  have  all  reported  favor¬ 
able  records  at  the  end  of  their  first 
six  months  of  organized  accident  ])reven- 
tiou  work. 

While  it  has  not  been  possible  to  con¬ 
vince  every  contractor  of  the  need  for  a 
safety  program  in  his  company,  the  De¬ 
partment  has  been  successfrd  in  persuading 
a  majority  of  members  of  the  industry  to 
keep  records  of  their  accidents.  This  has 
a  two-fold  poi'pose.  First,  it  furnishes  the 
Department  w'itli  information  from  which 
statistical  reiwrts  can  be  compiled  and 
furnislied  to  the  industry.  Second,  it  heljjs 
make  the  individual  contractor  cognizant 
of  his  own  problems,  and  furnishes  liim  a 
means  of  measuring  the  success  of  his 
accident  prevention  efforts. 

Educational  materials  have  been  com¬ 
piled  at  intervals  and  sent  out  to  key 
personnel  in  the  construction  industry. 
For  example,  a  pamplilet  was  prepaiaai 
which  dealt  with  accident  causes  in 
trenches  and  excavations.  Sent  to  all 
members  of  the  construction  iudustrj, 
this  pamphlet  occasioned  favorable  com¬ 
ment  from  several  contractors.  Also,  for 


the  first  time,  a  two-year  statistical  com¬ 
parison  of  the  number,  cause,  and  type  of 
construction  injuries  was  compiled  and 
circulated  to  the  industry. 

As  this  initial  i)romotional  work  neared 
completion,  the  construction  safety  inspec¬ 
tor  began  to  concentrate  more  upon  project 
iusi>ections.  A  total  of  58  individual  project 
inspections  were  completed  during  the 
last  two  months  of  the  biennium.  In  the 
course  of  these  insi)ections,  every  effort 
was  made  to  work  with  the  job  superin¬ 
tendent  in  working  out  the  maximum 
degree  of  safety  in  all  of  the  project 
oi>erations.  Whenever  violations  of  the 
North  Carolina  Construction  Industry 
Safety  Code  were  found,  they  were  dis¬ 
cussed  with  tile  project  superintendent  and 
steps  were  taken  to  correct  them. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  con¬ 
struction  safety  inspector’s  work  is  the 
investigation  of  accidents.  A  total  of  eight 
accidents,  six  of  which  involved  fatalities 
on  the  job.  were  investigated  during  the 
concluding  year  of  the  biennium.  In  these 
investigations,  every  detail  of  the  accident 
was  looked  into  and  every  possible  effort 
was  made  to  ascertain  the  cause.  At  the 
completion  of  every  investigation,  recom¬ 
mendations  were  made  to  prevent  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  accident. 

Frotn  time  to  time,  the  construction 
safety  inspector  has  met  with  the  super¬ 
visory  personnel  of  various  companies  lor 
the  purpose  of  pinpointing  trouble  siH)ts 
in  their  safety  programs.  The  inspector 
has  held  a  total  of  183  conferences  with 
contractors,  employees  and  labor  represen¬ 
tatives.  In  two  inshinces,  the  inspector  has 
figured  out  practical  safety  devices  which 
have  been  installed  on  hoisting  equipment 
to  prevent  possible  injuries  to  workers. 

At  the  end  of  a  12-mouth  initial  period 
of  work  in  the  construction  industry  which 
has  ranged  from  project  insiicctions  and 
accident  investigations  to  organizing  safetj 
programs  and  “selling”  the  industry  (>u 
safety,  we  are  pleased  to  report  a  growing 
interest  and  coofieratiou  on  the  part  of 
construction  management.  As  the  program 
progi'esses,  more  and  more  attention  can 
be  given  to  routine  project  inspections  and 
direct  work  with  the  project  superinten¬ 
dents.  It  is  on  this  level  that  the  real  work 
of  accident  prevention  has  proven  most 
effective. 
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Fall  Meeting  of  Safety 
Advisory  Board  Scheduled  for 
Friday,  November  5 

Commissioner  Frank  Crane  will  preside 
over  the  morning  and  afteriujon  sessions  of 
the  Labor  Department's  Safety  Advisory 
Board,  which  will  hold  its  regular  fall 
meeting  in  Raleigh  on  Friday,  November 
5. 

Tile  Board’s  business  session  w’ill  be 
held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Nov.  5,  at  which  time  members  of 
the  Board  and  Labor  Department  officials 
will  review  recent  progress  in  accident 
prevention  in  North  Carolina  industry. 

Following  the  business  session,  the  stand¬ 
ing  committees  on  Safety  Aw'ards,  Safety 
Education,  Special  Industry  Drives,  and 
Jlembership  will  meet  to  map  plans  for 
further  safety  promotional  work. 

The  group’s  luncheon  meeting  will  be 
held  in  tlie  restaurant  at  Scandia  Village 
Tourist  Court,  located  several  miles  north 
of  Raleigh  at  the  Intersection  of  U.  S.  1 
and  U.  S.  1-A.  Chairmen  of  the  four  stand¬ 
ing  committees  will  deliver  their  reports 
following  the  hincheon. 

The  Labor  Department’s  entire  safety 
inspection  force  from  all  sections  of  the 
State  will  attend  the  Board  meeting.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  latest  reports,  all  22  of  the 
Advisory  Board  members  expect  to  be 
present.  The  Board  is  composed  of  the 
safety  directors  from  leading  representa¬ 
tive  industrial  plants  in  the  State. 

N.  C.  Workers  Receive 
$146,577  In  Back  Wages 

A  total  of  .^140.577  in  back  wages  due 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Wage 
and  Hour  Law  was  paid  to  North  Carolina 
workers  during  the  liscal  year  1953-54  as 
a  result  of  the  inspectional  and  (‘ducational 
work  of  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Labor’s  wage  and  hour  staff. 

The  payments  were  made  to  2,081  work¬ 
ers  by  440  e.stablishments  which  had  failed 
to  comply  with  the  minimum  wage  or 
overtime  pay  provisions  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  I.aw.  The  principal  violation  found 
in  most  instances  was  of  the  law’s  over¬ 
time  provi.sions. 

Tlie  Department’s  wage  and  hour  in¬ 
vestigators  visited  a  total  of  1,111  estab¬ 
lishments  during  the  fiscal  year.  Among 
the  Insiiected  establishments,  4!)1  were 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  75-cents 
hourly  minimum  wage  or  the  time-and-a- 
half  overtime  pay  provision. 
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State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1,597  industrial  establishments 
were  inspected  in  North  Carolina  during 
August  by  the  safety  and  health  inspectors 
of  the  Division  of  Standards  and  Insiiec- 
tions. 

The  establishments,  which  were  in¬ 
spected  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
State  Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and 
health  regulations,  employed  a  total  of 
38.6G3  employees. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  Law  inspection  work  during  August 


were  as  follows ; 

Complaint  investigations  _  16 

Reinspections _ 179 

Conferences  _  227 

Accident  investigations  . 6 

Violations  noted  . . . . -  1,087 

Compliances  secured  _  1,241 


Five  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  General  Statutes,  including  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor  Law, 
were  investigated  l)y  the  inspectors  during 
August.  Violations  were  found  as  alleged 
in  all  of  these  cases.  Recommendations 
were  made  to  correct  them  and  immediate 
compliance  was  promised.  Follow-up  in¬ 
spections  will  be  made  in  the  near  future 
to  check  upon  compliance. 

Four  additional  complaints  were  inves¬ 
tigated  to  check  upon  alleged  violations 
of  the  State  industrial  safety  and  health 
regulations.  No  violations  were  found  in 
any  of  these  cases. 

Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  94  North  Carolina  establish¬ 
ments  were  inspected  by  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment’s  wage  and  hour  investigators 
during  August  to  determine  compliance 
with  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  i.aw. 

Violations  of  basic  provisions  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law,  including  the  min¬ 
imum  wage,  overtime  pay,  and  child  labor 
requirements,  were  found  in  53  of  the 
establishments  inspected.  No  serious  vio¬ 
lations  were  found  in  the  remaining  41 
estaljlishments. 

Six  inspections  to  determine  compliance 
with  the  federal  Public  Contracts  Act  were 
made  concurrently  with  the  wage  and  hour 
inspections. 

Back  wages  totaling  $11,538.85  were 
paid  t(j  157  North  Carolina  workers  during 
August  following  disclosure  of  monetary 
violations  of  tlie  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 
The  payments  were  made  by  45  estali- 
lishments. 


Federal  WagesHour  and 
Public  Contracts  Investigations 

By  S.  G.  Harrington.  Supervisor 

The  Wage  and  Hour  investigators  in¬ 
spect  the  payroll  records  of  industrial  and 
commercial  establishments  and  interview 
employers  and  employees  to  determine 
compliance  with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  (Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law)  and 
the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act. 
Priority  is  given  to  complaint  investiga¬ 
tions,  Public  Contracts  investigations,  em¬ 
ployer  requests,  and  requests  from  the 
National  Office  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
and  Public  Contracts  Divisions  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  establish¬ 
ments  which  have  not  previously  been 
investigated.  In  addition  to  regular  inves¬ 
tigation  activities  mentioned  above,  special 
investigations  are  made  to  determine  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Davis' 
Bacon  Act  upon  request  of  the  Seei'etary 
of  Labor.  AVhere  provisions  of  the  State 
labor  laws  apply,  concurrent  State  insiiec- 
tions  are  made  with  Wage-Hour  and  Public 
Contracts  investigations. 

Wage  and  Hour  investigation  activities 
during  the  1952-54  biennium,  violations 
noted,  back  wages  paid  to  workers  as  the 
result  of  investigations,  are  summarized 
in  the  following  Table : 
ll’aye  and  Hour  Work  Period  July  1,  1952 


111  rough  June  30,  1954 
Total  number  of  Wage-Hour  inves¬ 
tigations  ( except 

agriculture)  _ _ _ _  1965 

Total  number  of  Pulilic  Contracts 
investigations  made  concurrent 

with  Wage-Hour  _  130 

Total  number  of  Wage-Hour  inves¬ 
tigations  (except  agriculture) 
revealing  violations  of  Child 
Labor  provisions  of  Wage-Hour 

Law  . . . . . . -  74 

Total  number  of  investigations 
showing  violations  of  minimum 
wage  provi.sions  of  Wage-Hour 

Law  . . .  390 

Total  number  of  investigations 
showing  violations  of  overtime 
provisions  of  Wage-Hour  Law  972 

Total  number  of  complaint  inves¬ 
tigations  made  _  386 

Total  Davis-Bacon  investigations 

made  _ 27 

Total  number  of  Special  Child 
Labor  investigations  in  Agri¬ 
culture  _ 197 

Total  nundjer  of  Special  Child 
Labor  investigations  in  Agricul¬ 
ture  showing  violations . .  120 

Total  investigation  visits  in  agri¬ 
culture  _ 69 

Total  number  of  enqffo.vees  found 

due  back  wages _  7844 

Total  amount  of  back  wages  due  ....$834,6;58 
Total  State  inspections  made  con¬ 
current  with  Wage-Hour  . . 1106 


In  addition  to  investigation  activities, 
the  staff  is  called  upon  from  time  to  time 
to  engage  in  public  educational  programs 
to  bring  employers  and  employees  up-to- 
date  on  the  provisions  of  the  law.  For  this 
puriK)se  general  clinics,  as  well  as  clinics 
for  specific  industries,  are  conducted. 
Moreover,  countless  numbers  of  individual 
conferences  have  been  held  with  employers 
and  employees. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1952-53  we 
opei'iited  with  a  staff  of  15  field  investi¬ 
gators  while  during  fiscal  year  of  1953-1954 
we  oiR'rated  with  12  investigators. 


Industrial  Safety  and  Labor 
Regulations  Inspections 

By  W.  G.  Watson,  Supervisor 

Industrial  Safety  and  Labor  Regulations 
Inspectors  of  the  Division  of  Standards 
and  Inspections  completed  31,131  inspec¬ 
tions  during  the  1952-54  biennium.  These 
inspections  covered  1,111,212  employees, 
including  duplications  in  plants  in  which 
more  than  one  inspection  was  made. 

The  Insfieetors  also  made  241  special 
Investigations  in  resfxinse  to  complaints 
alleging  violation  of  the  State  Labor  laiws 
and  the  Safety  and  Health  Regulations. 

Sfiecial  investigations  were  made  by  the 
Inspectors  in  85  cases  involving  fatal  or 
serious  injury  to  workers.  These  inves¬ 
tigations  were  to  determine  the  causes 
of  the  accidents  and  to  find  the  methods 
necessary  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

Reinspectioiis  or  <-ompliance  visits  were 
made  in  1,323  instances  to  insure  com¬ 
pliance  with  recommendations  made  to 
correct  violations  of  the  Labor  Laws  and 
to  assist  management  with  problems  aris¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  safety,  health  and 
general  working  conditions. 

A  total  of  5,267  conferences  were  held 
with  employers,  employees,  superintendents 
of  welfare  and  other  officials  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  Labor  Laws, 
safety  and  health  regulations  and  other 
matters  with  which  the  Inspectors  are 
officially  concerned. 

A  total  of  26,769  violations  were  found. 
Recommendations  to  correct  these  viola¬ 
tions  were  made  by  the  Inspectors.  Com¬ 
pliances  were  reported  in  24,476  instances. 
The  excess  of  violations  over  compliances 
is  due  to  delayed  refiorting  of  compliances 
during  the  concluding  months  of  the  bien¬ 
nium. 

The  241  complaints  received  during  the 
biennium  alleged  violations  of  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  and  Child  Labor  Laws,  unsafe 
and  unhealthful  \vorking  conditions,  in¬ 
sanitary  and  inadequate  toilet  facilities, 
inadequate  ventilation  and  lighting,  and 
failure  to  provide  seats  for  female  em¬ 
ployees.  These  complaints  were  given  pri¬ 
ority  over  routine  insiK'ction  work  and 
were  investigated  immediatel.v.  In  each 
case,  where  violations  were  found,  action 
was  taken  to  secure  compliance. 

Where  violations  were  considered  will¬ 
ful  and  no  disposition  was  shown  to  correct 
them,  the  Department  took  legal  action. 
Willful  violations  were  found  in  8  estab¬ 
lishments  during  the  biennium  and  the 
violators  were  prosecuted  in  the  local 
courts.  In  each  case  the  defendants  were 
found  guilty  of  violations  as  charged  and 
were  penalized  by  fines  and  costs  of  court. 

Our  Industrial  Safety  Inspectors  com¬ 
pleted  a  total  of  6,985  routine  and  Siiecial 
Industry  Drive  inspections  during  the 
biennium,  extending  their  services  to 
628,408  emi)loyees. 

Our  Labor  Regulations  InsiK'Ctors  com¬ 
pleted  18,733  inspections,  extending  their 
services  to  205,942  employees. 

Another  group  of  our  Insiiectors,  who 
perform  both  industrial  safety  and  labor 
regulations  inspection  work,  completed 
5,378  inspections,  extending  their  services 
to  276,496  employees. 

In  accordance  with  the  State-Federal 
Wage-Hour  Agreement,  our  Insix^ctors 
made  spot  checks  for  compliance  with  the 
Federal  Wage-Hour  Law  on  each  routine 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Non-Farm  Employment 
Increases  15,900  in  State 
During  August 

Nonagricultural  employiueiit  increased 
15,900  in  North  Carolina  during  August. 

The  job  total  jumped  from  971,100  in 
July  to  987,000  in  August.  The  change  over 
the  month  was  an  increase  of  1.6  per  cent. 
Compared  with  August,  1953,  however, 
employment  was  down  2.6  per  cent  from 
the  1,013,000  total  of  a  year  ago. 

Average  hourly  earning.s  of  the  State’s 
437,000  factory  workers  remained  un¬ 
changed  at  ,$1.25.  The  average  workweek 
increased  an  hour,  rising  from  37.8  hours 
in  July  to  38.8  hours  in  August.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  working  hours  brought  average 
weekly  earnings  up  from  $47.25  in  July  to 
$48.50  in  August,  a  rise  of  exactly  $1.25. 

A  total  of  550,000  people  were  employed 
in  non-manufacturing  enterprises  in  the 
State  during  August. 

Most  of  the  month’s  employment  increase 
came  Au  manufacturing  industries.  A 
sharp  seasonal  rise  of  9,800  was  reporttni 
in  tobacco  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants. 
Textile  mills  took  on  2,000  additional  em¬ 
ployees.  Furniture  factories  reported  a  gain 
of  2,200  over  the  month.  Apparel  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  took  on  700  more  workers. 
The  transportation  industry  (except  rail¬ 
road)  gained  600.  Employment  in  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  trade  increased  1,300. 
Several  other  industries  reported  frac¬ 
tional  increases. 

No  large  decreases  were  reported  by 
any  industry  in  either  the  manufacturing 
or  non-manufacturing  categories  during 
Au,gust.  Small  job  declines  occurred  in  a 
few  industries.  A  number  of  other  in¬ 
dustries  reported  no  change  in  the  job 
picture  from  the  July  level. 


Fatal  Accidents  Drop  Sharply 
In  Tar  Heel  Mines  and  Quarries 

Products  of  North  Carolina  mines  and 
quarries  were  valued  at  $65,768,806  dur¬ 
ing  the  biennium  July  1,  1952  to  June  30, 
1954,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Labor 
Department’s  mine  and  quarry  inspectors. 

The  report  includes  215  mining  and 
quarrying  operations  producing  stone  pro¬ 
ducts,  sand  and  gravel,  feldspar,  mica, 
ilmenite,  tungsten,  pyrophyllite  and  talc, 
koalin,  olivine,  asbestos,  and  a  few  other 
miscellaneous  minerals.  These  operations 
employed  4,335  workers  and  had  an  annual 
payroll  of  more  than  $10,000,000.  Total 
pi’oduction  during  the  biennium  was  33,- 
774.202  tons. 

Although  the  reported  production  repre¬ 
sented  a  noticeable  increase  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  two  years,  there  were  13  fewer 
fatalities  during  1953  and  1954  than  in 
the  previous  two  years.  During  1950  and 
1951  there  were  15  fatalities  in  the  State’s 
mine  and  quarry  industry.  In  1952  and 
1953  there  were  only  two  fatalities. 

Industrial  Safety  and  Labor 
Regulations  Inspections 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
inspection.  Where  indications  of  violations 
of  the  Federal  Law  were  observed,  a 
report  containing  this  Information  was 
submitted.  During  the  biennium  the  In¬ 
spectors  submitted  580  reports  indicating 
some  type  of  violation  of  the  Federal  Law, 
including  the  record  keeping,  child  labor, 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions. 
Also  in  accordance  with  the  State-Federal 
Agreement,  our  Industrial  Safety  Inspec¬ 
tors  completed  173  safety  and  health 
inspections  under  the  Public  Contracts 
Act  concurrently  with  their  regular  in¬ 
spection  duties  under  the  State  Law. 


Building  Totals  $83,640,316  in 
Tar  Heel  Cities  in 
First  8  Months  of  '54 

Building  i)ermits  totaling  $83,640,316 
were  issued  by  public  officials  in  30  No'rth 
Carolina  cities  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year. 

The  eight-month  total  was  13.5  per  cent 
below  the  $96,643,398  in  permits  rolled  up 
by  the  same  cities  in  the  first  eight  months 
of  last  .year. 

Permit  valuations  in  August  increased 
over  the  July  total  by  more  than  two"  and 
one-half  million  doilars.  The  30  cities  of 
more  than  10,000  population  reported 
$12,689,286  worth  of  permits  last  month, 
compared  with '$10,182,317  in  July. 

Charlotte  led  the  cities  with  August 
permits  totaling  $3,583,963.  Raleigh  was 
second  with  $1,522,900.  Winston-Salem  was 
third  with  $1,050,024.  All  other  cities  were 
below  $1  million. 

August  building  totals  reported  by  the 
city  building  officials  were  as  follows : 

Albemarle  $76,000,  Asheville  $232,535, 
Burlington  $289,905,  Charlotte  $3,583,963, 
Concord  $114,395,  Durham  $676,752,  Eliza¬ 
beth  City  $56,0()0,  Fayetteville  $229,011, 
Gastonia  $492,700,  Goldsboro  $91,430. 
Greensboro  $733,182,  Greenville  $152,500, 
Henderson  $631,306,  Hickory  $147,850, 
High  Point  $303,467. 

Kinston  $206,697,  Lexington  $119,125, 
Monnte  $263,845,  New  Bern  $285,850,  Ra¬ 
leigh  $1,522,900,  Reidsville  $53,130,  Rocky 
Mount  .$290,665,  Salisbury  $168,749,  San¬ 
ford  $121,041,  Shelby  $98,350,  Statesville 
$131,550,  Thomasville  $31,100,  Wilmington 
.$281,684,  Wilson  $2.53,600,  Winston-Salem 
$1,050,024. 


DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  30  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


CITY 


Albemarle . . . — 

Asheboro _ _ _ 

Asheville . . . 

Burlington _ 

Charlotte _ _ 

Concord  . . . . 

Durham  . . . 

Elizabeth  City  _ 

Fa.vetteville  .  .  _ 

Gastonia . 

Gold.sboro  _ _ 

Greensboro  _ _ 

Greenville..  . 

Henderson  _ 

Hickory  . . . . . 

High  Point  _ _ _ 

Kinston  _ _ _ 

Lexington  _ 

Monroe  .  _ ... 

New  Bern  _ 

Raleigh  _  _ _ 

Reidsville 

Rocky  Mount _ 

Salisbury _ 

Sanford . . . 

Shelby _ _ 

Statesville _ _ _ 

Thomasville _ . . 

Wilmington _ 

Wilson . . 

Winston-Salem _ 

Total  All  Cities  ... 


August,  Ih.'i  t 

.Vueiist,  ih.'iti 

First  PMght 
Months,  1!)54 

76,000 

114.800 

731,600 

232.535 

228,075 

3,638,304 

289.905 

184,915 

2,160,.385 

3,583,963 

.3,710,9.55 

15,131,801 

114,395 

75, .500 

1. 138,48s 

676,752 

608,221 

4,212.592 

56,000 

15.025 

.535.675 

229,011 

276,262 

1,870.552 

492,700 

291,000 

4.038,907 

91,430 

26)3,1.50 

1,7,54,329 

733,182 

516,081 

7..327.606 

1.52,500 

79,000 

960.321 

631,306 

11.3.910 

1.106.476 

147,850 

215,000 

1.267,424 

303,467 

318,105 

,3,594,776 

206,697 

2.31.750 

1,776,094 

119,125 

265,695 

1,123,075 

263,845 

45,050 

938.035 

285,850 

27,090 

746.421 

1,,522,900 

882,977 

9.496,606 

53.130 

54,150 

641,780 

• 

290,605 

173,339 

2.157,.522 

168,749 

86, .51 8 

1,462,699 

121,041 

86.625 

663,279 

98,350 

98,400 

683,280 

131,550 

125,300 

1,212..501 

31,100 

53,725 

.360.835 

281,684 

104,224 

2,387,330 

253,600 

240,600 

2,010,900 

1,050,024 

036.875 

8,504,72.3 

$12,089,286 

$10,182,317 

$83,640,.316 

First  Fiftlil 
Months,  ]!),>:! 


827,300 

1,982,50.3 

2,060,603 

25,403,660 

912,030 

4. . 545.143 
431,965 

1,637.950 

2,096,760 

1,182,248 

7,4.54,688 

1.148.4tK) 

767,123 

1,287,593 

3,707,506 

2,356,605 

1,121,095 

.548,070 

538,929 

17,720.252 

6,51,8,50 

3,178,858 

1.593.. 324 
1,111,375 

580,925 

1.382,423 

.390,050 

2,74.3,987 

1,519,031 

5,761,0.52 


$96,643,398 
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S  VFKTY  C'OJIJIITTEE  CHAIKMEX  —  Slxovn  above  are  ehairmen  oi  tlie  four  >«tan(liuc  eomiuittees  of  (lie  I.alior  nepartmeiit's  Safefj 
Advisory  Hoard,  which  met  in  Kaieigh  earlv  in  Xovemlier,  and  Eahor  Commissioner  Frank  Crane.  Eeft  to  riglit,  they  are:  itiliord  (;. 
Jones  oi  Winston-Salem,  eliairman  oi  the  Awards  Committee;  Frank  JI.  Ciilvern  of  Charlotte,  chairman  of  the  Educafion  Committee; 
Commissioner  Crane;  Clarence  .T.  Hyslnp  of  Elkin,  eliairman  of  the  Industry  Accident  Prevention  Programs  Comniitlee ;  and  Joel  F. 
Moody  (if  Haleigh,  chairman  oi  the  Meinhership  Coniniiltee^ (I.alior  llepartment  Photo) 


SAFETY  ADVISORY 

BOARD  MEETS  HERE 


"Tlierc  jircii’t  any  Du.sty  Khotles  in  the 
fleid  of  indnstrial  safety,”  Commissioner 

i  Frank  Crane  told  the  Labor  Department’s 
Safety  Advisory  Hoard  in  opening  tin' 
Pioard’.s  fall  meeting,  which  was  lield  in 
Raleigh  early  in  Novemher. 

■  "You  can't  just  get  u]>  and  hit  a  home 
run  in  safety.  It  takes  constant  vigilance 
and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  evi'ryl'ody 
j  concerned  to  keep  a  safety  progrtim  nno  - 

ii  ing  along,”  Comndssioner  Crane  told  tin' 
ij  group. 

I  The  Safety  Advisory  Hoard,  which  con- 
ij  sists  of  22  professional  safety  directors 
'j  from  rt'presentative  Tar  Heel  industrial 
li  plants,  held  an  all-day  .session  together 
j  with  a  score  of  Labor  Department  safet.v 
ij  insjiectors  and  officials.  The  grouji  s  husi- 
,  ness  session  and  committee  meetings  weri' 
'I  lu'ld  in  the  Senate  chamber. 

'!  Labor  Department  Safety  Director 
William  C.  Creel  reviewed  industrial  safe- 
I  ty  jirogress  in  North  Carolin.a  since  the 
i  inauguration  of  the  Advisory  Board  pro¬ 
gram  in  1!)4().  He  cited  accident  rate  rt'- 
ductions  which  have  been  effected  in  the 


course  of  special  safety  drives  conducted 
in  a  number  of  industries.  Outstanding 
among  these  were  reductions  of  ,”0  per 
cent  in  the  brick  and  tile  industry,  48  jier 
cent  in  the  wood  furniture  industry.  11 
]ier  cent  in  plywood  and  veneer  plants, 
2!>  per  cent  in  cotton  grey  goods  plants, 
and  40  i>er  cent  in  the  State’s  fertilizer 
industry. 

Creel  also  ixiinted  out  that  substantial 
decreases  in  compensation  insurance  rates 
have  Ix'en  effected  as  the  result  of  favor¬ 
able  accident  experience  during  recent 
years. 

T’nder  the  Hoard’s  awards  program, 
said  Creel.  ii  total  of  nearly  o,500  tirnis 
have  been  cited  for  their  outstanding 
.-ichievements  in  reducing  the  number  of 
industrial  accidents.  The  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  has  coopei’iited  with  chambers  of 
commerce  in  a  number  of  North  Carolina 
communities  in  arranging  public  safety 
.award  presentations,  he  said. 

In  the  lield  of  education,  the  Safety 
Director  pointed  out,  regular  academic  and 
extension  service  courses  in  industrial 


safety  have  been  .given  successfully  at 
State  College  for  seveiail  yiairs. 

Hoard  nnunher  .loel  F.  IMoody,  of  Ral¬ 
eigh,  sug,gested  that  when  a  fataliry  oi- 
other  disabling  injury  occurs  in  any  plant, 
the  entire  industry  should  he  alerted  con- 
cerinng  the  causes  of  the  particidar  type 
(if  accident. 

Following  the  business  session,  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Hoard  committees  on  accident  pre¬ 
vention  progi'ams,  awards,  education,  and 
membership  met  in  the  State  Capitol  to 
plan  further  safety  promotional  work  for 
the  next  six  months.  The  entiia*  grouii  then 
gathered  for  luncheon  at  the  Scandia 
\'illage  Restaurant  near  Kah'igh. 

Reixirts  were  he:ird  from  the  chairman 
of  each  of  the  four  standing  committees. 
These  were  C.  .1.  Hyslnp  of  Flkin.  ch.air- 
man  of  the  committee  on  Industri:d  Acci¬ 
dent  Prevention  I’rogriims;  Wilford  G. 
.Tones  of  Winston-Salem,  chairman  of  the 
Awards  (tomnntttH' :  F.  M.  Culvi'i  n  of 
Charlotte,  chairman  of  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  .Toel  F.  Moody  of  Raleigh, 
chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee. 

Following  the  committee  reports,  the 
group  engagc'd  in  a  gent'ral  discussion  of 
safety  promotional  plans  for  North  Caro¬ 
lina  industry.  The  Hoard’s  next  meeting 
will  he  held  sometime  next  spring. 
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State  L.aw  Inspections 

A  total  of  1.28!)  industrial  establi.slini(>nts 
were  insiu'cted  in  North  Carolina  during 
September  by  the  safety  and  health  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  Division  of  Standards  and 
Inspections. 

The  e.stablishinents,  which  were  in- 
siiected  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
State  Lalior  Laws  and  the  safety  and 
health  regulations,  employ (hI  a  total  of 
.20, .378  employees. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  law  in.spection  work  during  Septem¬ 
ber  were  as  follows : 


Complaint  investigations  _ 8 

Reinspections  _ 127 

Conferences  _ _  .  240 

Accident  investigations  10 

Violations  noted  .  03, s 

F'ompliances  secured  _ _  .  9.37 


Six  complaints  alleging  violations  of  the 
General  Statutes,  Including  th(>  Maximum 
Hour  Law  and  the  Child  Labor  Law,  were 
investi.gated  by  the  insiiectors  during  Sep- 
temhi'r.  Molations  were  found  as  alleged 
in  all  of  these  cases.  Recommendations 
were  made  to  correct  them  and  immediate 
compliance  was  promised.  Follow-up  in- 
siiections  will  l.'e  made  in  the  near  future 
to  check  upon  coinjiliance. 

One  additional  coniiilaint  was  inve.sti- 
gat(‘d  to  check  ni)on  alleged  violations  of 
the  State  industrial  safety  and  health 
regulations.  Violation.s  were  found  as  al- 
le.ged.  recomnumdations  were  made  to  cor¬ 
rect  them,  and  immediate  compliance  was 
promised. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

.\  total  of  118  North  Oarolina  establish¬ 
ments  wen*  insjieeted  by  the  I.abor  Depart- 
nnmfs  wage  and  hour  investigators  during 
Septmnber  to  determine  compliance  with 
the  Fed(*ral  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 

^■iohltious  of  basic  provisions  of  the 
Law.  including  the  minimum  wage,  tin* 
overtime,  and  the  child  lahor  provisions, 
were  found  in  .">8  of  the  inspected  estab¬ 
lishments.  No  serious  infractions  of  the 
law  wei-e  found  in  the  remaining  00  estab¬ 
lishments. 

'I'he  month’s  investigation  total  included 
31  sjiecial  child  lahor  investi,gations  in 
agricultural  oiwrations  and  four  concur- 
re.it  investigations  to  detiuunine  compli¬ 
ance  with  th(>  I’ublii*  ('(infracts  Act. 

Back  wages  totaling  .$1P,312..")1  were 
paid  to  2.77  North  Carolina  workers  dur¬ 
ing  September  following  disclosure  of 
monetary  violations  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
laiw.  The  iiayinents  were  made  by  38 
establishments. 


CKHKAI.S  A  ItAKIlItY  PKO DUCTS 
Cereals: 

Flour,  wheat,  .7  lli.  .  .  .8.. 720 

Corn  flakes.  11  oz . . .  . 189 

Corn  meal,  lb . . . .  .099 

Rice,  lb.  _  _ _ _  .198 

Rolled  oats,  20  oz . . .  .181 

Hakery  produels: 

Bread,  white,  lb.  .  . .  .173 

Vanilla  cookii's,  lb.  _  .472 

IIKAT.S: 

Heef: 

Round  steak,  lb.  _ 800 

Rib  roast,  lb . . . .  .091 

Chuck  roast,  lb.  _ _ _  ....  .484 

Frankfurters,  lb.  .  _ _ _  .484 

Haudmrgcr.  lb.  .  _  .368 

Veal: 

('utlets,  lb.  _ .832 

Pork: 

('hops,  11'.  .  _  _ _ _  .796 

Bacon,  sliced,  lb .  .747 

Ham.  whole,  lb.  _  .032 

Halt  pork,  lb.  _ 343 

Lamb: 

Le.g.  lb.  ..  .  _  .761 

Poultry: 

Fryers,  dr.  A  drawn,  lb . . . 474 

Pish: 

Fish,  fresh  _ .342 

Salmon,  pink,  16  oz.  can  .  .497 

DAIRY  PRODX'CTS: 

Butter,  lb.  .  ..  . .708 

Cheese,  lb . .7.59 

Milk,  fresh  (groc.)  qt.  _ _ _  .240 

Ice  Cream,  bulk,  iit.  _ _ _  .287 

Milk,  evaporated.  14%  oz.  can  .134 

P  GG8 

Eggs,  fresh,  doz.  . 792 

FRUIT  A  VEGETABLES: 

Frcsli: 

Apples,  lb.  .  _ _  ...  ..  ..  .100 

Bananas,  lb.  _  .142 

Granges,  size  200,  doz.  . . .013 

Beans,  green,  lb.  _  ..  .142 

Cabbage,  lb.  _ .070 

Carrots,  bunch  _ .144 

Lettuce,  head  . .  .  ..  .134 

(.Fnions,  lb.  . .  .  _  .074 

Potatoes,  17  lb.  _  ..  .713 

Hpinach,  lb . .  .248 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . .107 

Tomatoes,  lb.  .  . . . .  ..  .174 

Canned: 

Peaches,  ;jt2%  can  .  .  ..  .  .317 

Pineapple,  flV2  can  .  .  .331 

('orn,  can  .  .  .  .  .  .211 

Peas,  jf2  can  . .240 

'i'oinatoes,  ff2  can  .  ..  .142 

Baby  Food,  4%  oz.  jar  .  .097 

Dried: 

Prune,  lb.  . .  .  ..313 

Navy  beans,  lb . . .  .104 

BEVERAGES: 

('olTee.  lb.  1.1.34 

Cola  drink,  6  bottle  carton  .287 

FATS  A  OI  I.S: 

Lard,  lb.  .272 

Hhortening.  hydrogenated,  lb.  .302 
Salad  dressing,  jit.  .308 

Margarine,  colored,  lb.  .297 

SUGAR  A  SWEETS: 


.8.400 

8.'  1.  *4 

.8.768 

.$.710 

•8.728 

•8.497 

.190 

.198 

.207 

.207 

.224 

.’206 

.082 

.097 

.084 

.093 

.096 

.078 

.214 

.220 

.209 

.197 

.188 

.l!i:i 

.181 

.186 

.194 

.187 

.184 

.181 

.179 

.177 

.180 

.169 

.177 

.189 

.408 

.400 

.409 

.421 

.410 

.3.50 

.(i77 

.923 

.810 

.880 

.818 

.882 

.720 

.736 

.570 

.714 

..547 

.739 

..537 

.520 

.500 

..516 

.700 

.489 

.496 

.512 

.490 

.506 

.498 

.496 

.306 

.4.3.3 

.462 

.384 

.420 

.419 

.790 

.930 

.8.53 

.839 

.870 

.898 

.730 

.767 

.778 

.792 

.773 

.793 

.706 

.809 

.801 

.744 

.734 

.763 

..5!  14 

.603 

.649 

.712 

.637 

.673 

.37.3 

.363 

.367 

.378 

.374 

.410 

.812 

.840 

.768 

.838 

.840 

.810 

.476 

.482 

.406 

.470 

.484 

.479 

.373 

.432 

.388 

.408 

.4;5S 

.479 

.440 

.4!I9 

.518 

.49!! 

.498 

.700 

.706 

.722 

.716 

.735 

.777 

.714 

.572 

.567 

.551 

.57.5 

.597 

.5.53 

.2.50 

.255 

.2()2 

.273 

.240 

.2.5:1 

.2()0 

.290 

.’297 

.’247 

.281 

.227 

.147 

.140 

.14.3 

.137 

.142 

.138 

.714 

.608 

.775 

.797 

.741 

.574 

.127 

.112 

.138 

.120 

.KKi 

.1.5.’! 

.141 

.148 

.15.3 

.143 

.147 

.149 

.017 

.649 

.635 

.771 

.6.’14 

.017 

.171 

.146 

.179 

.1.57 

.144 

.184 

.060 

.060 

.0.5!! 

.078 

.007 

.0(!7 

.147 

.104 

.173 

.1.56 

.17!! 

.160 

.147 

.142 

.167 

.147 

.148 

.148 

.079 

.079 

.083 

.074 

.087 

.077 

.77.3 

.805 

.837 

.820 

.808 

.770 

.248 

.200 

.248 

.297 

.248 

.248 

.090 

.11.3 

.107 

.101 

.107 

.091 

.■2(17 

.200 

.220 

.209 

.212 

.217 

.322 

.3.37 

.352 

.;{l!i 

.3:{o 

.321 

.312 

..3&8 

.400 

.327 

.;{92 

.348 

.l!tl 

.228 

.214 

.199 

.2.31 

.224 

.210 

.247 

.290 

.232 

.2:{:: 

.21.’! 

.100 

.101 

.104 

.174 

.2(1(1 

.14!i 

.102 

.0!)8 

.100 

.101 

.1(18 

.097 

.310 

.312 

..•{.32 

.300 

.318 

.311 

.217 

.177 

.187 

.184 

.187 

.172 

1.172 

1.180 

1.174 

1.12.3 

1.168 

1.174 

.270 

.247 

.247 

.244 

.24(1 

.245 

.244 

.2.54 

.262 

.2(i7 

.264 

.264 

.’292 

.335 

.327 

.293 

.•28(i 

.326 

.300 

..381 

.380 

.::64 

.:{.80 

.364 

.31(1 

.2.83 

.314 

.20(1 

.300 

.322 

.104 

.103 

.104 

.103 

.104 

.101 

Sugar,  lb.  .  .102 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Non-Farm  Employment  In¬ 
creases  16,600  in  State 
During  September 

XiiiiMiiricnltm-al  employment  increased 
Ifi.tlOO  in  North  (’arolina  duriii};  Septem- 
her.  passiiiK  the  one-million  mark  for  the 
lirst  time  since  last  Decemher. 

The  State's  non-farm  joh  total  jnmiKMl 
from  !)S6,r)(l()  in  Angnst  to  l.OO.'l.KMt  in 
Septeml'er.  The  increase  represented  a 
win  of  1.7  per  cent  over  the  August  figure. 
However,  the  Septemher  employment  level 
was  still  two  p(‘r  cent  ladow  the  ,ioh  figure 
<if  Septemher,  Ifirsl, 

IloTirly  earnings  of  the  State’s  444,S(I() 
workers  in  manufacturing  industries  held 
firm  at  $1.25,  which  was  the  same  as  in 
Atigust  and  was  two  cents  higher  than  a 
year  ago.  The  workweek  in  manufacturing 
industries  increased  fractionally  during 
Seiitemher.  rising  to  an  average  of  .'kS.'.) 
hours.  However,  the  increase  was  too  small 
to  have  a  ver.v  material  effect  upon  weekly 
earnings,  which  averaged  $4S.6.‘{  during 
the  month. 

Xonmanufacturin.g  employment  increasi'd 
l.fi  per  cent  in  SeptendxM-.  risin.g  to  a  totsil 
of  55.S,;i(K)  due  largel.v  to  the  heginning 
of  the  usual  fall  rise  in  merchandising 
activities.  Joh  increas(‘s  wina*  general 
throughout  the  various  ret;iil  trade  cate¬ 
gories.  Employment  in  contract  construc¬ 
tion  registere(l  a  slight  decliia'. 

In  the  State’s  htig('  textile  and  clothing 
mainifacturing  group  of  industries,  modest 
.joh  gains  were  reported  in  every  line.  This 
was  also  the  case  in  the  furnituia*  industry. 

Employment  in  the  tohacco  industr.v 
jumped  to  .‘Iti.tidO,  holding  firm  at  12, SOP 
in  cigarette  factorit's.  hut  showing  a  seas¬ 
onal  rise  of  2!)  jier  c(>nt  in  t<»hacci>  steni- 
niei'ic's  and  laalrying  plants. 


Wage-Hour  Regulations  Require 
Employers  to  Record 
Back- Wage  Payments 

William  R.  iMcOomh,  Administrator  of 
the  U.  S.  Labor  Department’s  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  (’ontracts  Divisions,  has 
announced  that  employers  will  he  recpiired 
to  record  hack-wage  payments  made  to 
employees  under  the  Etilr  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act,  if  the  payments  are  made  under 
the  Administrator's  supervision. 

This  new  retpiirement,  which  amends 
the  Divisions’  record-keeping  regulations, 
became  effective  on  X'ovember  8,  1954. 

T’nder  the  anuuidment,  the  employe)’  is 
to  record  on  his  own  pjiyi’oll  or  other  jaiy 
records  the  amount  of  laiyment  to  eiich 
employee,  the  period  covered,  iind  the  date 
of  itayment.  The  employer  shall  also  repoi't 
the  piiyments  on  a  receipt  form  provided 
hy  the  Divisions,  The  original  of  the  form 
is  to  he  til(‘d  with  the  Divisions.  A  cop.v 
sliiill  he  kei>t  hy  the  enijiloyer  for  his  own 
I'ecords  iind  iinother  copy  is  to  he  delivered 
to  the  employee  to  whom  piiyment  is  nnnle. 

The  iimemh'd  re.gulations  appiy  to  em- 
ployei’s  of  industrial  homewoi-kei’s  i)s  well 
as  to  other  employers. 

In  adojiting  the  iiniendment,  iMct'omh 
emph!)sized  tlnit  its  pnri>os(i  is  to  r(>(piire 
ri'cords  and  I’l'ports  of  laick-wjige  i)!)y- 
nients  iinide  .sohdy  under  the  Adminis- 
ti’ator's  supervision,  p)irsuant  to  section 
10(c)  of  the  E;iii’  laihoi-  Standfii’ds  Act. 
This  section  authoi’izes  the  Adininisti’.ator 
to  supervise  the  payments  of  hjick  wag(‘s 
found  du(>  undei’  the  hiw’s  minimum  wi)ge 
iind  overtime  p:i,v  provisions. 


Building  Totals  $94,427,290  in 
Tar  Heel  Cities  in  First 
Nine  Months  of  '54 

Ruildin,g  permits  totaling  $94,427,290 
wei’e  issued  in  .'10  North  Carolina  cities  of 
more  than  10,000  iKipulation  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1954. 

The  nine-months  totiil  Wiis  iihout  11 
per  cent  below  the  $100,139,799  in  building 
authorized  by  the  same  cities  during  the 
sjiiue  period  of  last  year. 

The  permit  total  in  Septemher  increased 
over  the  August  figure  hy  more  tluin  $1 
million.  The  30  cities  re]Hii’ted  permits 
totaling  $10,780,974  in  Seiffemher,  com¬ 
pared  with  $9,496,401  in  September, 
1953. 

Charlotte  led  the  cities  with  Septemher 
permits  totaling  $2,240,714.  Raleigh  ran  a 
close  second  with  $2,155,422.  (Ireenshoro 
issued  permits  totaling  $1,148,584.  All 
other  cities  were  below  $1  million. 

Septemher  building  totals  reported  h.r 
the  city  building  officials  were  as  fcdlows  : 

Albemarle  $33,700,  Asheville  $347,085. 
Rurlington  .$298,486,  Charlotte  $2  240,714. 
Concord,  $49,271,  Durham  .$537,441.  Eliza¬ 
beth  City  $13,300,  Eayetteville  .$4ti5,.509, 
(histoniii  $195,2.50,  (Joldshoro  $200,950, 
(Jreensl)oi’o  $1148,584,  (Ireenville  .$99,9S7, 
Henderson  $07,763.  Hickory  $100,075.  High 
Point  .$314,705. 

Kinston  .$301,075,  Lexington  .$59.5(10. 
-Monroe  .$S4,450.  New  Rern  $!»4..535.  R:i!eigh 
$2.1.55,422,  Reidsville  .$SL250.  Rock.v  Mount 
$145,887,  Salisbury  $103,030.  Sanford 
.$5!),S05,  Shelby  $71,550.  Stiitesville  $100.- 
200,  Thoimisville  $12,000,  Wilmington 
.$185,044.  Wilson  .$291,150,  Winston-Siilem 
$909,390. 


DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  30  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


City 


Albemarle.  _ 

Asheville  _ 

Rurlington  _ 

Charlotte  .  . 

Concord 

Durhiim 

Eliziibeth  City 

Fayetteville  . 

Gastonia 

Goldsboro 

Greensboro 

Greenville  . 

Henderson 

Hickory 

High  Point _ 

Kinston 
Lexington 
Monroe  . 

New  Rern 

R. ’ileigh 
Reidsville 
Rocky  Mount  - 
Siilisbury 

S. 'inford 
Shelby 
Stiitesville 
Thoiuiisville 
Wilmington  . 
Wilson 

Winston-Salem 


Totiil  All  Cities 


Septemlie  r. 

Septciiiber, 

Itl.Pt 

Isl  nine 
nionllis,  l!).>4 

Isl  nine 
inonllis,  lt).>:t 

$  .•13,700 

$  1S4,731 

j 

o 

1 

1 

1 

.$  1.012.031 

347,685 

S12,673 

3.985,98!) 

2.795.176 

298,486 

.530,181 

2,458,871 

2.590,784 

2,246,714 

1 .875.881 

17.37S,.515 

27,279,541 

49,271 

74.000 

1.187.759 

986,030 

.537,441 

503,224 

4,750,0.33 

5,048.367 

13,300 

69,515 

548.975 

501.480 

465,,509 

;!20,021 

2,3.'’>6.061 

1,957,971 

195,250 

1,5!),000 

4,2.34,157 

2.255,760 

206,9.50 

100,.500 

1.961.279 

1.282,848 

1.14S,.584 

688,351 

8,476.190 

8.143,039 

9!),9S7 

117,700 

1.060.308 

1,266,100 

67,763 

114,50.5 

1,174,239 

881.628 

100.075 

126,275 

1,367.499 

1.41.3,868 

314,075 

368,4!)2 

3,909,481 

4.075,998 

;:oi.o75 

202  5.50 

2,077,169 

2,.559,1.5.5 

.59,500 

67,710 

1.182,575 

1.188.805 

.S4,4.50 

64,5.50 

1.022,485 

612.620 

94..535 

13,525 

840,956 

5.52,454 

2.1,55.422 

6.'{4,650 

11.6.52,028 

18.354,902 

81,2.50 

125,400 

723,0.30 

777.250 

145,887 

345,080 

2..30.3.409 

3,523,938 

103,630 

78.805 

1.566,329 

1.672,129 

59,865 

104.300 

723,144 

1,21.5,675 

71, .5.50 

38.77.5 

7.54,.8.’50 

619.700 

106.200 

1 16,0.53 

1.318,701 

1,498,476 

12,600 

40,828 

373,43.5 

430,878 

l.S5,044 

1!)0  325 

2,572.374 

2.934,312 

291,150 

103.200 

2,308,050 

1,622,2.31 

909,;i96 

1,325,601 

9.414,119 

7,086,6.53 

.$10.7S6,974 

.$9,4!»6.401 

.$94.427,2!)0 

$106,139,79!) 
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Praiae  ije  the  Lord. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord  from  the  heavens: 

Praise  ije  him  In  the  heujhts. 

Praise  ye  him ,  all  his  anyels: 

Praise  ye  him,  ail  his  hosis. 

Praise  ye  ])im,  sun  (tad  moon : 

Praise  him,  ah  I  ye  stars  of  light. 

Prai.se  him,  ye  heavens  of  heavens, 

And  ye  abaters  that  he  above  the  heavens. 

Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord: 

For  he  commanded ,  and  they  mere  created, 
lie  hath  rdso  established  them  for  ever  and  ever; 

He  hath  made  a  decree  mh  ich  shall  not  pass. 

Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth , 

Ye  dragons,  and  at!  deeps: 

Fire  and  hail,  stiom  and  vaponrs, 

Stormy  mind  fu!filli)ig  his  mord, 

M o'untains  and  all  Inlls, 

Fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars, 

Beasts  and  (dl  cattle, 

Creeping  things  aiid  flyiug  foal. 

Kings  of  the  earth  and  alt  people. 

Princes  and  all  judges  of  the  earth  : 

Both  young  men  and  maidens. 

Old  men  and  children. 

Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  : 

For  his  name  (done  ts  excellent : 

II is  (jlorii  is  above  the  earth  and  heaven. 

He  (dso  exalleth  the  horn  of  his  jieojile. 

The  praise  of  all  his  saints; 

Even  of  the  ctiildren  of  Israel,  a  people  irnar  unto  him. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord. 
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State  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  1.040  industrial  establish- 
ineiits  were  inspected  in  North  f'arolina 
(luring  October  by  the  safety  and  health 
inspectors  of  the  Division  of  Standards 
and  Inspections. 

The  establishments,  which  were  in¬ 
spected  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
State  Labor  I>aws  and  the  safety  and 
health  regulations,  employed  ti  total  of 
27.065  employees. 

Other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
State  Law  insiK»ction  work  during  Oc¬ 


tober  were  as  follows : 

Complaint  investigations - -  4 

Keinspections  - - — . - .  -f'6 

Conferences  . -2S 

Accident  investigations  — . 5 

Violations  noted  — .  - - 1.107 

Compliances  secured  . . 867 


Four  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  General  Statutes,  including  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hour  laiw  and  the  t'hild  Labor  Law, 
were  investigated  by  the  inspectors  during 
October.  Violations  were  found  as  alle.ged 
in  all  four  of  these  cases.  Recommenda¬ 
tions  were  made  to  correct  them  and  im¬ 
mediate  compliance  was  promised.  Follow¬ 
up  inspections  will  be  made  in  the  near 
future  to  check  upon  compliance. 

No  complaints  concerning  the  safety 
and  health  regulations  were  received  dur¬ 
ing  October. 


Federal  Law  Inspections 

A  total  of  79  North  Carolina  establish¬ 
ments  were  inspected  by  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment’s  wage  and  hour  investigators 
during  October  to  determine  compliance 
with  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 

Violations  of  basic  provisions  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law,  including  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage,  overtime  pay,  and  child  labor 
re(inirements,  were  found  in  42  of  the 
establishments  inspected.  No  serious  vio¬ 
lations  were  found  in  the  remaining  .37 
establishments. 

A  total  of  95  additional  investigations 
were  made  in  agricultural  oiKn-atlons  to 
determine  compliance  with  the  child  labor 
re(iuireinents.  Violations  were  found  in  49 
of  these.  The  other  46  were  in'compliance. 

Concurrently  with  the  regular  wage  and 
hour  investigations,  three  establishments 
were  inspected  to  determine  compliance 
with  the  I’ublic  Contracts  Act. 


The  industrial  population  of  North 
Carolina,  which  consists  of  nearly  a  mil¬ 
lion  people  employed  in  all  types  of  non- 
agricultural  occui>ations.  experienced  two 
relatively  prosperous  years  dni'ing  the 
biennium  1952-1954.  Altbough  the  total 
number  of  people  employed  decreased  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  six  months  of  the  biennium, 
both  employment  and  earnings  were  com¬ 
paratively  good  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  two-year  period.  Many  new  industries 
began  operations  in  tbe  State  and  the 
expansion  of  existing  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  continued.  Substantial  improvements 
were  made  in  working  conditions  and 
safety  practices.  North  Carolina’s  excel¬ 
lent  record  of  productive  and  peaceful 
labor-management  relations  continued  to 
b(>  one  of  the  most  outstanding  in  the 
nation. 

Employment 

Total  non-agricultural  employment  in 
the  State  started  and  ended  the  biennium 
at  approximately  tbe  same  level — 977,000. 
Passing  the  one-million  mark  in  Septem- 
I'er,  1952.  the  .job  total  climbed  to  a  season¬ 
al  bigh  of  1.035,000  in  December  that 
year.  Employment  remained  at  more  than 
a  million  during  all  of  1953.  Peginning 
early  in  19.54,  however,  the  job  total 
dropped  again  and  stood  at  977,000  in 
.Tune.  1954. 

Earnings  and  Hours 

Hourly  earnings  of  the  State’s  factory 
workers,  which  averaged  .$1.20  in  June, 
1952.  climhed  to  $1.25  by  June.  1954.  How¬ 
ever,  the  average  workweek  dropped  from 
more  than  39  hours  at  the  beginning  of 
the  biennium  to  37.8  hours  in  .Tune.  19.54. 
Pecause  of  the  shorter  workweek  in  a 
number  of  industries,  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  North  Carolina  factory  work¬ 
ers  increased  very  litth'-— less  than  one 
per  cent  in  all  industries  combined — in 
spite  of  the  five  cents  gain  in  average 
hourly  earnings.  Weekly  wages  in  manu¬ 
facturing  averaged  .$46.92  at  the  beginning 
of  the  biennium.  The  average  in  .Tune,  1954 
was  .$47.25  per  week. 

Tliis  picture  was  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  experience  of  the  previous  biennial 
period,  during  which  average  weekly 
earnings  of  the  State’s  factory  workers 
increased  12  ptn-  C(‘nt. 

Cost  of  Living 

The  Consumer  I’rice  Index  of  the  Ignited 
States  Departnumt  of  T.abor  climbed  from 
113.4  in  June.  l!l.52  to  115.1  in  June,  1954, 
an  increase  of  1.5  jier  cent. 

Although  the  difference  was  fractional, 
the  increase  in  weekly  earnings  of  North 
Carolina  workers  did  not  (piite  keep  pace 
with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 


State-National  Comparison 

The  relative  position  of  North  Carolina 
workers  as  regards  their  earnings,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  workers  throughout 
the  United  States,  continued  to  deterior¬ 
ate  during  the  biennium. 

In  the  year  1948,  the  earnings  of  this 
State’s  manufacturing  employees  reached 
an  all-time  high,  compared  with  earnings 
of  factory  workers  throughout  the  nation. 
At  that  time,  they  amounted  to  about  89 
per  cent  of  the  national  average.  Two 
years  later,  in  March,  19.50,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  continued  increases,  the  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  of  this  State’s  factory  workers 
amounted  to  only  75  per  cent  of  the  nation¬ 
al  average.  The  gap  continued  to  widen. 
Just  prior  to  the  end  of  the  1950-1952  bi¬ 
ennium,  weekly  earnings  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  fell  to  less  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
national  average. 

The  relative  position  of  workers  in  the 
Tar  Heel  State  continued  to  worsen  during 
the  19.52-1954  biennium.  In  .Tune,  1954. 
North  Carolina  factory  workers  averaged 
.$47.25  per  week.  This  amounted  to  only 
65  per  cent  of  the  national  average  of 
$71.68  for  that  month. 

The  above  figures  indicate  that  notwith¬ 
standing  our  splendid  progress  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  new  industries  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  old  ones.  North  Carolina  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  have  fallen  far  behind 
those  of  the  nation  in  their  earnings. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  continued 
existence  of  these  low  average  hourly  and 
weekly  earnings  is  the  same  as  that  noted 
in  many  previous  Biennial  Reports  of  this 
Department,  namely,  that  about  75  per 
cent  of  North  Carolin.a’s  factory  employees 
are  concentrated  in  the  highly  competitive 
textile  industry  and  other  nondurable 
goods  industries  in  which  wages  tradition¬ 
ally  are  much  lower  than  in  such  “heavy” 
industries  as  the  coal,  steel,  automobile, 
machinery,  chemical  and  electrical  indu.s- 
tries. 

-Job  Opportunities 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  19.52-1954 
biennium,  fairly  substantial  sixdted  un¬ 
employment  began  to  exist  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  and  in  a  few  industries  in 
which  production  was  curtailed  somewhat. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  the  employ¬ 
ment  situation  was  satisfactory.  Employ¬ 
ment  remained  generally  available  despite 
the  Slotted  curtailments  here  and  there 
in  some  lines. 

One  other  index  of  employment  condi¬ 
tions — the  certitication  of  minors  under 
18  years  of  a.ge  for  employment — indicates 
that  job  opportunities  remained  compara¬ 
tively  abundant  in  the  State.  During  the 
1950-1952  biennium,  a  total  of  50.420 
minors  were  issued  either  part-time  or 
full-time  employment  certificates  by  county 
welfare  superintendents.  During  1952-19.54, 
certificates  were  issued  to ■49.432  minors — 
a  scarcely  noticeable  decrease  from  the 
total  of  the  previous  two  years. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Non-Farm  Employment  in  State 
Up  Nearly  One  Per  Cent 
in  October 

Noimj'riCTiltural  employment  increased 
approximately  8,900  in  North  Carolina 
(luring  October. 

The  October  total  of  1,012,800  workers 
emidoyc'd  was  nearly  one  per  cent  above 
the  S(‘ptember  figure,  but  was  a  little  over 
one  per  cent  lower  than  the  total  reported 
for  October,  1953. 

Small  job  increases  were  general 
throughout  a  majority  of  the  State’s 
manufacturing  industries  last  month.  Em- 
I)loynK'nt  was  up  2,000  in  textile  mills. 
Lumb('r,  furniture,  and  tobacco  nianufac- 
furing  all  reixtrfed  modest  increases. 
Trade  was  up  2,000  due  to  the  fall  in¬ 
crease  in  business.  An  increase  of  3,500 
occurred  in  the  federal,  State  and  local 
government  category. 

.lob  declines  of  about  one  per  cent  took 
place  in  the  contract  construction  indus¬ 
try;  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 
linns;  and  tiie  paper  manufacturing  in- 
duslry. 

Hourly  earnings  of  the  449,500  workers 
employed  in  manufacturing  last  month 
averaged  .$1.2.5 — the  same  as  in  September 
but  two  cents  above  the  level  of  October 
a  year  ago.  The  average  workweek  in- 
ciaaised  from  39  hours  in  September  to 
3!). 8  hours  in  October.  This  increased  work¬ 
ing  lime  brought  average  weekly  earnings 
of  factory  workers  up  exactly  a  dollar — 
from  .$48.75  in  September  to  ,$49.75  in 
October. 

The  various  non-manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  and  types  of  employment  reported  a 
total  of  503,300  jobs  in  October.  The  job 
totals  in  both  manufacturing  and  non- 
manufacturin.g  industries  were  up  0.9  i>er 
cent  above  the  September  level.  Employ- 
iiumt  increases  were  .general  in  both  the 
durable  and  non-durable  .goods  classifi¬ 
cations  of  manufacturing. 


Building  Totals  $105,618,288  in 
State  for  First  Ten  Months 
of  This  Year 

Huilding  permits  totaling  .$105,618,288 
were  issued  in  30  North  Carolina  munici¬ 
palities  of  more  than  10,000  population 
during  the  first  ten  mouths  of  this  year. 

The  10-month  total  was  about  .$9  million 
below  the  $114,889,031  in  i)crmits  issued 
during  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

I’ermits  is.sued  by  the  30  cities  during 
October  totaled  $10,980,170.  This  was  more 
than  $2  million  higher  than  the  October 
figure  a  year  ago. 

City  building  totals  for  October  were 
reported  as  follows ; 

Albemarle  $47,100,  Asheville  .$313,738, 
llurlington  $405,030,  Charlotte  $2,151,517, 
Concord  $148,865,  Durham  $398,158,  Eliza¬ 
beth  City  $31,925,  Fayetteville  $370,699, 
Castonia  .$294,700,  Goldsboro  $131,350, 
Greensboro  .$800,860,  Green^dlle  $171,000, 
Henderson  .$77,244,  Hickory  $44,050,  High 
Point  .$426,840. 

Kinston  $64,892,  Lexington  $226,300, 
Honroe  $182,950,  New  Bern  .$111,075, 
Raleigh  .$451,788,  Reidsville  $102,200, 
Rockv  Mount  $154,219,  Salisbury  $95,955, 
Sanford  .$70,3.38,  Shelby  $110,625.  States¬ 
ville  $52,450,  Thomasville  $10,200,  Wil¬ 
mington  $244,736,  Wilson  $120,000,  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem  $3,169,360. 

Complications 

There  was  a  widow  whose  husband  had 
left  her  a  rather  substantial  fortune  in  an 
estate  with  more  than  the  usual  number 
of  legal  complications.  The  poor  woman 
found  herself,  week  after  week,  going 
from  lawyers’  offices  to  courtrooms  to  ap¬ 
pellate  courtrooms  and  back  to  lawyers’ 
offices,  and  finally,  after  some  mouths  of 
this,  slie  finally  burst  out  in  the  court¬ 
room  :  “You  and  your  lawyers  and  orders 
and  stays  and  api>eals  and  whatnots ! 


Job  Opportunities  Remain 
Abundant  for  ’Teen-Agers 

(’ertilication  of  minors  under  IS  years 
of  age  for  industrial  employment  moved 
at  about  the  usual  pace  during  September 
and  October,  indicating  that  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  young  people  were  still  fairly 
abundant  this  fall. 

A  total  of  2,137  minors  received  employ¬ 
ment  certificates  in  September,  compared 
with  2,4.34  in  the  same  month  last  year. 
In  October,  1,844  minors  were  issued  work 
permits,  compared  with  1.845  during  Oc¬ 
tober,  1953. 

In  September,  1,709  of  the  minors  re¬ 
ceiving  certificates  wei’e  16  and  17  years 
of  age.  Only  778  of  these  certificates  were 
for  full-time  jobs ;  the  remaining  9.31  were 
for  vacation  and  part-time  employment. 
Another  403  part-time  work  certificates 
were  issued  to  minors  in  the  14  and  15 
years  age  group.  Certificates  also  were 
issued  to  25  newsboys  aged  12  and  13. 

About  the  same  picture  prevailed  dur¬ 
ing  October,  as  regards  the  ratio  of  minors 
receiving  full-time  and  part-time  employ¬ 
ment  permits.  Among  the  total  of  1,.844 
certificates  issued,  1,388  went  to  minors 
in  the  16  and  17  years  age  group.  Of  these, 
584  were  for  full-time  employment  and 
804  were  for  part-time  jobs.  Certificates 
were  issued  to  444  minors  aged  14  and  15 
for  part-time  work.  Twelve  newsboys,  aged 
12  and  1.3,  received  work  permits  during 
October. 

Among  the  16  and  17  year-old  minors  re¬ 
ceiving  full-time  employment  certificates 
in  September,  380  went  to  work  in  manu- 
facturin,g  industries,  .378  in  non-manufac¬ 
turing  lines,  and  14  in  construction  trades. 
In  October  the  figures  for  this  age  group 
were ;  260  in  manufacturing,  305  in  non¬ 
manufacturing.  and  13  in  construction. 


Sometimes  I  almost  wish  my  husband 
hadn't  died.” 


DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  30  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


City 

Ocl.  1».H 

Oct.  1H.5:1 

1  St  ten 

inonllis,  f  !)■>  1 

1st  ten 

inoutlis,  I!).!:! 

AlliPTTtfirle 

$  47,109 

313.738 

4()5,03(» 

2.1.51,517 

148.865 

398,158 

$  1.3,000 

248,890 

152,663 

$  812,400 

$1,025,031 

3,044.006 

•2,743,447 

Asheville  . . - . . . 

4,2!)9.727 

Bnrlinvton 

2,.86;3.!)01 

19,.5.30  032 

rUi.nrlotte 

1,300.828 

160,900 

1 ,048.,S5<i 

28,.580.:!69 

Concord _ _ 

L330.<i24 

1,140.9;-!0 

DiirbaTTi 

5,14.8,191 

0,097.223 

Eliz.ibetti  Gity 

31.925 

52.700 

5.80,900 

.554,1,80 

Fayetteville  . . . . . . . . . 

Gastonia 

370, (!99 

294,700 

308,040 

198.400 

2,700,700 

4,528.. 857 

2.200.011 

2.4.54.100 

Goldsboro . . . . 

131.350 

01,200 

2,092.tl2i» 

l..'?44.04.8 

Greensboro _ _  .  . 

,S00,8(!0 

748.090 

9,277.050 

,8.,8!tl,7;i5 

Greenville  — _ _ _ _ _ _ 

171.000 

121..5()(» 

1,333.321 

l.;!,87,0(Ht 

Henderson . . . . 

77, ->44 

75.489 

1,251.48:! 

918.101 

Hickorj' 

44,050 

100., 847 

1.411,540 

1.514.715 

High  Point . . . . . . 

426.840 

3.54.()9<! 

4.336,:527 

4,4;50,094 

Kinston 

04,892 

199,750 

2.142,001  ' 

2,7.58.905 

Lexington . . . . 

22(i,300 

167.100 

1 .408,875 

1.3.55.'.t0.5 

Monroe . . . 

182,9.50 

74,700 

1,205,435 

687,320 

New  Bern . . . . 

111.075 

1.8.035 

1.000.,84(i 

571.0,89 

Raleigh  - . . . 

451 ,788 

1.11'.>.702 

12.103,81f! 

19,474.004 

Reidsville . . 

Rockv  Mount . 

102.200 

154,210 

!).5,000 

587,932 

,825,230 

2.457.028 

S72,.8.50 

4.111,870 

Salisbury . . . 

95  955 

229.755 

1,()02.2.84 

1,901.8.84 

Sanford . . . 

70,3:!8 

,88.400 

7!)3.4,82 

1 .304.075 

Shelby  . . 

110.()2.5 

40.9.50 

.805,45.5 

000,0.50 

Statesville . 

.52.4.50 

.87,125 

1.371,151 

l,.5.85,0(tl 

Thomasville .  .  . 

10.200 

19.300 

:!83,()35 

450,178 

Wilmington _ . . . . 

•'44,730 

l:t8,.504 

2,817.110 

.3,072,.810 

Wilson . 

120,000 

(i8,000 

90(J,290 

2,428,050 

1,090.831 

Winston-Salem  . . . . 

3.1(i9.;!(i0 

12..583,479 

7.992,949 

Total  All  Cities _ _ 

$10,980,170 

.$8.7.89.114 

$105.018.2.88 

$114,.8,89.,897 

*.!ARY  L.  THORN  TOM 

THK  LIB..a -i.Y  OR  THS  U.  OF  N.  C. 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  G. 
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MEXK'AX  SAFKTV  .M  K  VISIT  XOKTH  C  A  HO  M  X  A— Three  inilnstriiil  safely  e.xiierls 
from  file  Departiiieiil  of  Halior  of  .tfexieo  spent  a  «eek  stuilyfiiK'  the  safety  program  of  tfie  Stale 
nepartmeiit  of  J.aftor  and  visitintl  Tar  Heel  industrial  plants  early  this  month.  They  are  shown 
above  eonferrim;  with  Commissioner  Frank  Crane  (seateti)  and  Deimty  Commissioner  l.ewis  F. 
Sorreli  (standint;  at  leit) .  The  Mexiean  safely  men  (left  to  riirht)  are:  Ileliodoro  Vastiues,  Fran- 
risco  ^loreno  and  Osear  .\viles.  I.aho''  nepartment  Safety  Direetor  William  C.  f'reel  and  Safety 
Inspeetor  Keece  Shore  assisted  them  in  their  work  in  Xorlh  Carolina.  They  are  on  a  live- 
month  study  tour  of  the  United  States  under  a  teehnieal  assistanee  (trant  from  the  Forei^rn  0|)er- 
ations  Adm'inistration.  _ _ _ (I^abor  Department  Photo.) 


Five  Raleigh  Employers  Fined 
For  Labor  Law  Violations 

Five  Raleigh  employers  were  taxed  lines 
and  court  costs  totaling  ,$2.39.60  last  month 
for  violating  the  State  Alaximum  Hour 
Law  iind,  in  one  instance,  the  State  Child 
Labor  I.aw. 

Tlie  employers,  all  in  the  restiiurant  1ms- 
iness,  entered  pleas  of  nolo  cmifendcrc  to 
chiirges  brought  by  the  State  Depttrtment 
of  I.abor  that  they  had  worked  fmntilt' 
emploj’ees  in  excess  of  4S  hours  a  week 
find  more  than  six  days  out  of  seven 
consecutive  days. 

Finding  them  guilty  as  charged  in  tin' 
criminal  indictments.  City  .fudge  Albert 
Doub  ordered  that  they  p;^.^■  lines  tind  costs 
of  court  as  follows  : 

G.  AV.  Pleasants,  mtniiiger  of  the  Rus 
Terminal  News  Stand,  was  tiixed  with  the 
costs  of  court  (.$11.2(1)  for  employing  a 
male  minor  under  IS  years  of  age  more' 
than  48  hours  a  week  and  more  than  six 
out  of  seven  consecutive  days  in  violation 
of  the  Child  Labor  Law. 

Joseph  E.  Allen,  manager  of  Tlie  Griddle 
(restaurant  at  2500  llillslioro  Street  owned 
by  Bus  Terminal  Restaurants  of  North 
Carolina,  Inc.),  was  taxi'd  with  $11.20 
costs  of  court  for  employing  female  em¬ 
ployees  more  than  4S  hours  a  week  and 
more  than  six  out  of  seven  consecutiw' 
days  in  violation  of  the  Maximum  Hour 
Law. 

11.  C.  Stout,  manager  of  The  Giiteway 
(re.staurant  at  1920  Hillsboro  Street)  was 
tiueil  .$25.00  and  $11.20  costs  of  court  for 
employing  female  employees  more  than  4.S 
hours  a  week  and  more  than  si.x  out  of 
seven  consecutive  days. 

C.  L.  Williams,  manager  of  the  Bus 
Terminal  Restaurant,  was  lined  .$25.00  and 
$11.20  costs  of  court  for  employing  female 
employees  more  tlian  48  hours  a  week  and 
more  than  six  out  of  seven  consecutive 
days. 

Bryce  AVagoner,  ji  partner  in  tin'  Bus 
Terminal  New's  Stand,  the  Bus  Terminal 
Restaurant,  and  The  Gateway,  ^vas  lined 
,$25.00  and  $11.20  costs  of  court  on  each 
of  three  different  counts  for  the  Child 
Labor  and  Maximum  Hour  Law  violations 
found  in  those  establishments,  for  a  total 
amount  of  $108.60. 


A  tine  of  .$25.(H)  and  $11.20  costs  of  court 
also  was  levied  u|M>n  I’.us  Terminal  Res¬ 
taurants  of  Nortli  Carolina.  Inc.,  owner  ot 
Tlie  Griddle. 

According  to  i.alior  I  lepjirt  ment  Inspi'c- 
tor  Aliss  Margaret  Smart,  wlio  repre.sented 
tlie  Deiiartmeni  in  the  ca.se.  some  of  the 
work  records  showi'd  tlial  waitresses  laid 
lieen  t'lnployed  as  niucli  as  from  57  to  07 
hours  per  week  and  in  some  cases  up  to 
l(i  consecutive  d;iys  witlioni  a  day  off.  Miss 
Smart  ti'stilied  tliat  tlie  restaurant  man¬ 
agers  had  been  warm'd  reiii'ated'.y  that 
they  wi're  violating  tlii'  law.  .According  to 
the  indictment.  soiiU'  of  tlu'  violations 
charged  had  persisti'd  over  a  period  ot 
from  18  months  to  two  year<. 


$113,324,200 

Iluilding  pi'i'inits  totaling  $1 13.:!24.2()(l 
weri'  issued  in  .'10  North  Carolina  cities  of 
niori'  than  l(l.(l()(i  poimlation  during  the 
tirst  eleven  months  of  1954. 

'I'Ik'  11-nionlhs  total  was  approximately 
$19  million  helow  the  total  of  $123.2.S7.(i3;! 
in  iierniits  isvued  during  the  same  pi'riod 
of  1!).5::. 

I’l'rniits  issued  hy  the  39  cities  totah'd 
$7,775,671  in  Novi'inhi'r.  1954.  This  c'lni- 
pares  with  $8,397,736  for  tlu'  same  month 
in  19.53. 
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Labor  Department  Report  Shows 
1950  Increase  in  Federal 
Minimum  Wage  Had  Only  Minor 
Effect  Upon  Employment 

Tlie  increase  in  the  federal  niiiiimuni 
wage  fi'oin  40  to  75  cents  an  hour  in  .Tann- 
ary,  10.50  had  only  minor  effects  on  employ¬ 
ment,  according  to  a  U.  S.  Department  of 
laihor  report  released  this  month. 

Entitled  “Results  of  the  Minimum  Wage 
Increase  of  1050,’'  the  report  is  based  on 
studies  of  a  number  of  industries  and  linns 
which  were,  for  the  most  part,  low  wage 
businesses.  Included  were  live  low  wage 
manufacturing  industrie.s — Southern  saw¬ 
milling,  fertilizer,  men’s  dress  shirts  and 
nightwear,  men’s  seamless  hosiery,  and 
wciod  furniture. 

In  these  five  industries,  the  report  shows, 
the  75-cent  rate  had  no  signiticant  effects 
on  employment.  Results  of  special  investi¬ 
gations  made  of  all  complaints  or  reports 
of  plant  shutdowns,  curtailments,  or  other 
adjustment  problems  allegedly  caused  by 
the  higher  minimum  wage  are  included  in 
the  report. 

The  report  indicates  that  the  influence 
of  the  75-cent  rate  was  not  clear  after 
mid-year  1!I50,  following  United  Nations 
intervention  in  Korea. 

The  115-page  report  was  prepared  by  the 
r.  S.  Department  of  Labor  in  response  to 
the  ne(‘d  for  factual  information  on  mini¬ 
mum  wage  effects.  Copies  may  he  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
flovei'iiment  1‘rinting  Dffice,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.,  at  Gt)  cents  a  copy. 

Some  G5, ()()(*  North  Carolina  workers 
received  wa,ge  increases  as  a  result  of  the 
minimum  being  raised  to  75  cents  in  .lan- 
uiiry,  l!t5(),  oliicials  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Labor  estimated  at  the  time 
the  increase  went  into  effect. 

Complaints 

Four  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  Maximum  Hour  and  Child  Labor  Laws 
were  investigated  b.v  LalK)r  Department 
inspe<-tors  during  N(jvemher,  1!)54. 

I’iolations  were  found  as  alleged  in  three 
cases.  Recommendations  were  made  to 
corre<'t  them  and  immediate  compliance 
was  promistsl.  Follow-up  inspections  will 
he  made  to  check  uiKtii  compliance. 

One  further  investigation  failed  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  a  comi)laint  alleging  violations 
of  the  Safety  and  Health  Regulations. 


Average  Retail  Prices  of  Food  in  Seven  North  Carolina  Cities 

DECK.MRER  15,  10.54 


.Vslie-  Char-  Greens-  Green-  Kaleigh  Sails-  Wilining- 
KOO l»  A Xl>  I’XI T  ville  lolte  horo  ville  hury  ton 


(•i;i{i:ai,s  a  hakkka  pjtonrcTS: 

Ce  reals: 

Flour,  whciit.  5  Ih.  . .  .  $.5.‘b.l 

Corn  flakes.  11  oz.  . . . .  .lOd 

( 'orn  meal.  Ih.  .(104 

Rice.  Ih . . .  .1!)0 

Rolled  oats.  20  oz.  . ISl 

Oakery  Prodnets: 

Bread,  white,  Ih.  .  .17.’! 

Vanilla  cookies,  lb .  ...  .451 

.YIEAT.S: 

Beef: 

Round  steak,  lb.  .  _  .  .022 

Rib  roast,  lb.  .  _  .  .724 

Chuck  roast.  Hi.  _ 5().’> 

Frankfurters,  lb.  ...  . .  ,  .482 

Hamburger,  lb.  ..T48 

Veal: 

Cutlets,  lb.  _  ...  _ _  ..8,S3 

Pork: 

Chops,  11).  _ GS5 

Bacon,  slicetl,  lb.  . 724 

Ham,  whole,  lb.  _ .025 

Salt  pork,  lb.  .  .  _ _ :;57 

Lamb: 

Leg.  11).  . . . .  . . .  .707 

Poultry: 

Fryers,  dr.  &  drawn,  lb . .  .508 

Fish : 

Fish,  fresh  . . 540 

Siilmon,  pink,  10  oz.  can  _  .505 

DAIKY  PRODUCTS: 

Butter,  lb.  _ _ _ _ _  .757 

Cheese,  lb . . . . . . . 550 

Milk,  fresh  (groc. ),  qt.  . . 240 

Ice  Cream,  bulk,  jit . .  .287 

Milk,  evaporated,  14J  oz.  can  .155 

EGGS 

Eggs,  fresh,  doz.  _ •. _  .555 

FRUIT  .VXD  VEGET.VBUES: 

Fresh: 

Apples,  lb.  ..  _ .125 

Bananas,  lb.  . 145 

Draiyges,  size  200.  doz.  _ 510 

Beans,  green,  lb.  . . 1.58 

Cabbage,  lb.  _ _ .005 

(’iirrots,  bunch  .  _ _ 154 

Lettuce,  head  _ .144 

Onions,  lb.  . .070 

Potatoes,  15  lb.  _ .0115 

Spinach,  lb . . . .  .174 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb.  _ .125 

Tomatoes,  lb _ _ 251 

Canned: 

Peaches,  can  .  _ _ _  .521 

ITneapple,  can  _ _ 585 

Corn.  §2  can  . .  . .  .201 

Peas,  if2  can  . .242 

Tomatoes,  f2  can  _ .141 

Baby  FimxI,  -i'i  oz.  jar  _  .005 

Dried: 

Prune,  lb.  _ 514 

Navy  beans,  lb.  . . .171 

BEVERAGES: 

Coffee,  lb.  . . .1.071 

Cola  drink,  0  bottle  Ciirton  _  .285 

EATS  .VXD  GII.S: 

Lard.  lb.  _  210 

Shortening,  hydrogenated,  lb.  .200 

Salad  dressing,  pt _ _  .5(54 

Margarine,  colored,  lb.  . .  .270 

SU(;AR  and  SWEtETS: 

Sugar,  lb _ _ 008 


$.542 

$.555 

$.575 

$.510 

$.510 

$.509 

.205 

.198 

.212 

.205 

.215 

.200 

.004 

.098 

.084 

.092 

.000 

.07.S 

.209 

‘^2.5 

.195 

.197 

.188 

.182 

.187 

.180 

.195 

.185 

.101 

.185 

.175 

.175 

.180 

.108 

.177 

.100 

.445 

.591 

.408 

.450 

.407 

.:t50 

.051 

.903 

.779 

.,882 

.810 

.SSTl 

.7,8-3 

.719 

.581 

.740 

..507 

.724 

.012 

.495 

.491 

..517 

.404 

.514 

.505 

.400 

.500 

.498 

.401 

.478 

.417 

.427 

.458 

.581 

.415 

.410 

.8,89 

.940 

.855 

..872 

.849 

.805 

.701 

.700 

.007 

.000 

.072 

.0,84 

.717 

.781 

.075 

.005 

.(>8.5 

.002 

.010 

.059 

.045 

.004 

.050 

.(H7 

.309 

.380 

.571 

.384 

.578 

.405 

.802 

.809 

.790 

.,840 

..8.58 

.800 

.443 

.405 

.507 

..TOO 

.408 

.5tl4 

.430 

.410 

.388 

.407 

.448 

.455 

,484 

.510 

.515 

.520 

.519 

.510 

.720 

.742 

.755 

.748 

.770 

.720 

544 

.579 

.550 

.575 

.0(M) 

.540 

,247 

.255 

.202 

.251 

.247 

.205 

.274 

.2!  10 

.’291 

.247 

.278 

.215 

,145 

.159 

.143 

.157 

.142 

.15,8 

535 

.501 

.5.53 

.559 

..548 

.55,8 

.112 

.118 

.150 

.155 

.107 

.100 

.145 

.1.57 

.155 

.145 

.14,8 

.158 

.507 

.545 

.318 

.550 

.510 

.530 

.172 

.105 

.225 

.175 

.105 

.190 

.004 

.075 

.084 

.078 

.04!) 

.082 

.1.53 

.105 

.173 

.100 

.101 

.150 

.121 

.150 

.1,82 

.152 

.105 

.152 

.009 

.084 

.0,80 

.081 

.0,87 

.0,82 

.7(52 

.,834 

.,854 

.810 

.7,85 

.750 

.258 

.175 

.201 

.205 

.201 

.125 

.100 

.110 

.102 

.108 

.110 

.005 

.207 

.204 

.287 

.202 

.200 

.258 

.531 

.558 

.349 

.317 

.340 

.541 

.500 

.588 

.401 

.355 

.4.50 

.408 

.I'.IO 

.225 

.200 

.lO'.l 

.225 

.217 

.250 

.245 

.285 

.257 

.247 

.224 

.109 

.158 

.105 

.140 

.175 

.157 

.105 

.097 

.101 

.095 

.108 

.007 

.522 

.354 

.352 

.305 

.525 

..15() 

.1,80 

.172 

.1,89 

.1,85 

.1,80 

.17,8 

1.120 

1.102 

1.100 

1.055 

1.0,80 

1.002 

.250 

.245 

.245 

.244 

.247 

.245 

.252 

.250 

.252 

.255 

.245 

.224 

.295 

.328 

.318 

.284 

.280 

.510 

.357 

.377 

.308 

.350 

.579 

.301 

.502 

.273 

.209 

.240 

.’291 

.514 

.103 

.102 

.104 

.102 

.103 

.101 

Prepared  hy:  Division  ol  Statistics,  NORTH  C.VROEIX'A  DEPARTMENT  OF  L.VBOR 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Non-Farm  Employment  Drops 
Fractionally  in  State 
During  November 

Xonagricultiiral  employment  dropped 
about  1,000  in  North  Carolina  during  No¬ 
vember. 

The  decrease  from  a  total  of  l,01.‘5,20O 
in  October  to  1,012,200  in  November 
amounted  to  only  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

Principally  responsible  for  the  decrease 
was  a  seasonal  drop  of  5.S00  in  tobacco 
stemmeries  and  redrying  plants. 

Employment  in  tobacco  processing  oper¬ 
ations  decreased  from  22,200  in  October  to 
10,400  in  November. 

Employment  in  most  other  manufactur¬ 
ing  lines  held  firm  or  showed  an  increase. 
All  divisions  of  the  textile  industry  re¬ 
ported  small  job  gains  during  November. 
Employment  also  w’as  up  slightly  in  the 
furniture  and  lumber  industries,  and  held 
firm  in  ci.garette  factories. 

Small  job  decreases  were  reported  in 
mining,  contract  construction  and  such 
service  industries  as  laundries,  dry  clean¬ 
ing  establishments,  and  hotels.  However, 
all  divisions  of  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
reported  job  gains,  particularly  retail  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  establishments  such  as 
department  stores  and  variety  stores. 

The  average  hourly  earnings  of  the 
State’s  440,900  factory  workers  went  up 
a  penny  in  November,  climbing  to  .$1.26 
The  workweek  also  increased  slightly  to 
an  average  of  exactly  40  hours.  Weekly 
earnings  of  manufacturing  workers  aver¬ 
aged  $50.40. 

November  was  the  first  month  in  two 
years  in  which  the  earnings  of  Tar  Heel 
factory  workers  have  averaged  as  high  as 
$50  a  week.  Last  time  they  hit  the  $50- 
mark  was  in  the  month  of  December,  1952. 


Marshall  Appointed 
to  Safety  Advisory  Board 

•Tohn  H.  Marshall  of  Charlotte,  assistant 
vice-president  of  the  J.  A.  Jones  Construc¬ 
tion  Company,  has  been  named  a  member 
of  the  Safety  Advi.sory  Board  of  the  State 
Department  of  Labor. 

Marshall  was  appointed  to  the  22-man 
Board  by  State  Labor  Commissioner  Frank 
Crane,  with  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Safety  Advisory 
Board.  He  will  be  formally  installed  as 
a  member  at  the  Board’s  next  regular 
meeting  to  be  held  in  the  spring. 

Organized  in  1940,  the  Safety  Advisory 
Board  assi.sts  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  planning  accident  prevention  programs 


for  application  in  the  industries  of  the 
State.  Its  membership  consists  of  pi'ofes- 
sional  safety  and  iH'rsonmd  exi>erts  from 
representative  industries  in  North  Carolina. 

Born  in  1909  in  Henderson,  Marsliall 
attended  Wake  Forest  College,  entering 
the  newspaiwr  held  immediatel.v  after 
school.  During  the  next  12  years  he  worked 
on  newspai>ers  in  Elizabeth  City.  Kaleigh, 
Kingsport,  Tenn.,  and  Richmond,  Va.,  un¬ 
til  entering  the  I^.  S.  Navy  in  194.1  in 
which  he  served  as  a  Navy  CorresiK)ndent 
in  the  Pacific.  After  the  war  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Farmer’s  Cooperative  Ex¬ 
change  as  director  of  public  relations  and 
advertising  until  he  resigned  in  1949  to 
become  private  secretary  to  Governor  W. 
Kerr  Scott.  He  joined  the  Jones  Company 
on  July  1,  1952  and  is  in  charge  of  Safety, 
Labor  Relations  and  Personnel. 

The  new  Safety  Advisrjry  Board  member 
has  been  recognized  as  having  done  an 
outstanding  job  as  director  of  the  Jones 
Company's  safety  program.  During  the 
last  two  years  of  this  program,  the  com¬ 
pany  accident  frecpiency  rate  has  been 
considerably  under  the  national  average 
and  has  won  first  place  awards  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  General  Contractors  safety  contest 
for  the  Caroliuas. 

During  the  last  12  months,  the  program 
produced  an  accident  fiaapiency  rate  of 
7.47  for  8,000,000  manhours,  which  is  50% 
of  the  national  average.  Included  in  this 
are  two  large  construction  projects  which 
have  more  than  1,000,000  manhours  with¬ 
out  a  lost  time  accident. 

It  is  anticipated  that  Marshall’s  services 
as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  will 
be  of  benefit  to  the  State’s  construction 
industry  as  a  whole.  The  Labor  De¬ 
partment  has  inaugurated  an  intensive 
program  of  accident  prevention  for  the 
industry  and  has  employed  a  full-time 
safety  inspector  to  direct  the  program 
during  the  past  year. 


DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  30  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


City 

Kov.  IS.'; 4 

Nov.  1953 

First  1 1 
months,  1954 

First  11 
months,  1953 

Albemarle _ 

$  203.000 

$  23,000 

$1,075,400 

$1,048,031 

Asheville  _ _ - . - 

187.978 

208,332 

4,487,705 

3,312„398 

Burlington  . . . . . 

219.341 

.81,271 

3.0,83,242 

2..824.718 

Charlotte  . . . 

1.352.070 

1,0,89,011 

20.,8,82,102 

29,009,980 

Concord _ _ _ 

32,575 

50,700 

1,.'!09.1!)9 

1 ,1!)7,030 

Durham  _ _ _ 

438,056 

714.933 

5,580,247 

fi..812,1.50 

Elizabeth  City  _ 

77,500 

20,900 

558.400 

.575,0.80 

Fayetteville _ _ 

307,202 

124,007 

3.044.20:1 

2,;«)0,078 

Gastonia _ _ _ _ 

413,000 

307,, 800 

4,941,857 

2,701,9t!0 

Goldsboro _ _ _ 

470,10(» 

214,190 

2,508,729 

1,.55.S,238 

Greensboro ...  _ 

1.013,725 

012,415 

10,2!)0.775 

9,504,150 

Greenville . . 

01,000 

100,500 

1,. 394,321 

1,488,100 

Henderson _ _ _ 

40,0!  15 

75,489 

1,298,178 

993, .590 

Hickory  .  . . 

51, KM) 

73,300 

1,462,049 

1,588,015 

High  Point . . . . 

325,230 

142,859 

4,001,5.57 

4..573,553 

Kinston  .  .  _ 

120.733 

.54,925 

2.202,794 

2.S13,.8;iO 

Lexiirgton _ 

28,000 

207,400 

1,430,875 

1..503,.‘{05 

Monroe _ _ 

77,700 

01.87,8 

1,2.83.135 

749,19.8 

New  Bern  . . 

90,079 

21,510 

1,1.57,525 

5!)2,.59!) 

Raleigh  . . . . 

590,403. 

2.270,095 

12,700,279 

21.751,359 

Reidsville _ 

42,0.50 

84,300 

807,2.80 

957,150 

Rocky  Mount . . . 

94,740 

472,. 849 

2,5.52,308 

4.5,S4.719 

Salisbury  .  _ _ 

,89,290 

139,292 

1,751,574 

2,011,170 

Sanford _ _ _ 

01,222 

40,800 

,854,704 

1,344..875 

Shelby  .  . . . 

117,247 

,80,250 

982,702 

740.!)00 

Statesville _  _ 

121,133 

70,375 

1,492,284 

1,055,!)70 

Thomasville  _ _ 

45,900 

14,400 

429.,535 

404,578 

Wilmington _ _ _ 

92.902 

291,. 541 

2,910,012 

3.304.:i57 

Wilson 

2.84,200 

2,8,8,100 

2,712,2.50 

1,97,8,931 

Winston-Salem 

042,720 

3!)4.054 

13,226.199 

8,387,003 

TOTAL  All  Cities _ _ _ _ _ 

$  ( .77;).t)  1 1 

$.8,397,730 

$113,324,200 

$123,287,0.33 
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A  Report  On  A  Special 

Safety  Drive  In  forth  Carolina 

Cotton  Yarn  Plants 

By  Lewis  1’.  Sorrell,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor 


C.  L.  Betldingfleld 


BeddingReld  Named 
Co-Chairman  of 
Apprenticeship  Council 
States  Conference 

state  Apprenticeship  Director  C.  L. 
Beddingfield  has  been  named  Co-chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Conference  of  State 
Apprenticeship  Agencies  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship. 

The  conference  is  held  annually  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  as  a  means  of  plan¬ 
ning,  promoting  and  coordinating  State 
and  Federal  activities  in  apprenticeship 
training.  Some  2  5  states  having  appren¬ 
ticeship  councils  send  representatives 
to  the  conferences. 

As  Co-chairman,  Beddingfield  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  State  agencies  participating 
in  the  conference  work.  He  will  work  in 
cooperation  with  William  F.  Patterson, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Ap¬ 
prenticeship,  who  will  represent  the 
Federal  agency. 

Beddingfield  was  elected  Co-chairman 
by  the  group  at  the  conference  which 
was  held  in  Washington  Jan.  11-13, 
19  55.  He  has  served  in  the  same  capacity 
once  before. 

Safety  School  Slated 
For  March  21-23 

The  tenth  annual  North  Carolina 
.Safety  School  will  be  held  in  the  Robert 
E.  Lee  Hotel  in  Winston-Salem  March 
21-23. 

The  school  is  conducted  by  the  N.  C. 
State  College  School  of  Engineering  for 
the  benefit  of  the  executives  and  safety 
personnel  in  transportation,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  utility  industries.  It  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  N.  C.  Motor  Carriers 
Association,  the  N.  C.  Society  of  Safety 
Engineers,  and  the  Safety  Advisory 
Board  of  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Labor. 


Last  year  in  preparing  an  ai'ticle  for 
the  Safety  Newsletter  of  the  Textile 
Section,  I  gave  certain  information  about 
the  results  of  a  special  industry  safety 
drive  which  was  in  progress  in  North 
Carolina’s  cotton  grey  goods  plants  at 
that  time.  Since  then,  the  safety  drive 
has  been  completed  with  very  pleasing 
results.  The  lost-time  injury  frequency 
rate,  over  a  two-year  period,  was  re¬ 
duced  from  11.1  to  7.9.  This  29  per  cent 
reduction  is  indicative  of  the  success 
of  the  drive. 

Because  of  the  success  of  the  special 
industry  safety  drive  in  the  cotton  grey 
goods  plants,  and  because  the  textile 
industry  in  North  Carolina  is  such  a 
large  part  of  our  industry  and  has  a 
large  infiuence  on  the  accidents  of  the 
state’s  industries,  a  special  safety  drive 
has  been  started  in  the  state’s  cotton 
yarn  plants.  Only  one  visit  has  been 
made  to  the  over  400  plants  participat¬ 
ing  in  this  drive;  therefore,  no  conclu¬ 
sions  or  trends  are  available.  Of  interest 
to  those  concerned  with  textile  safety 
might  be  the  results  of  the  experience 
of  these  plants  for  19  53.  These  results, 
including  a  breakdown  of  the  lost-time 
injuries,  are  given  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  act  as  a  means  of  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  North  Carolina  plants  and 
those  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

A  report  from  North  Carolina’s  cotton 
yarn  plants,  which  are  readying  them¬ 
selves  for  an  industry-wide  safety  drive, 
shows  the  following  results  lor  1953: 

Number  of  Plants  429 

Number  of  Employees  137,160 

Man-hours  222,003,801 

Lost-time  Injuries  2,22  4 

Accident  Frequency  Rate  10.01 

A  breakdown  of  the  2,2  2  4  lost-time 
injuries  reported  by  these  plants  shows 
the  following  principal  causes: 


Non-Machine  %  of  Injuries 

Handling  Materials .  2  5 

Falls  of  Persons  . 17 

Falling  Objects  .  6 

Machine 

Cards  . 5 

Looms  .  4 

Pickers  .  3 

A  study  of  each  of  these  leading  cate¬ 
gories  is  being  made  by  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Department  of  Labor  to  determine 
exactly  where  and  how  accidents  are 
happening.  After  these  studies  are  con¬ 
cluded,  special  materials  and  services 
will  be  prepared  and  directed  to  reduce 
the  number  of  accidents  from  these 
leading  causes.  A  premlinary  study  of 
one  of  the  leading  causes,  FALLS, 
shows: 


Oily,  Greasy,  and  Wet  Floors  .  89 

Stepping  on  or  Over  Objects  .  4  6 

Ladders  and  Scaffolds  .  30 

Stairs  .  22 


To  help  the  industry  meet  its  accident 
problem,  the  Department’s  inspection 
force  of  fifteen  industrial  safety  inspec¬ 
tors  will  make  four  visits,  over  a  two- 
year  period,  to  the  participating  plants. 
In  addition,  monthly  pamphlets  and 
special  information  and  materials  will 
l)e  sent  to  each  plant. 

As  the  special  safety  drive  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  yarn  plants  progresses,  reports  will 
be  made  to  the  Textile  Section  News¬ 
letter.  In  the  meantime,  our  Department 
will  be  delighted  to  send  specific  infor¬ 
mation,  or  materials,  to  those  plants 
outside  of  North  Carolina  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  this  approach  to  textile  ac¬ 
cident  prevention. 

— Reprinted  from  the  Textile  Section 
Safety  Newsletter,  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil,  issue  of  December,  1954. 
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FRANK  CRANE 
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11.3 

16.6 

12.0 

16.7 
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Non-Farm  Employment  in  State 
Hits  Seasonal  High  of  1,024,000 

Electrical: 

Cenernl 
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15,439,589 

9,477,005 

62,167,570 

4,030,808 

13,268,0.33 

7,247,103 

1,903,489 

2,898,886 
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10.297,879 

13,917,715 

2,092,625 
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Fu7-niture: 

TTpholstering 

.  104 

102 

10.7 

11.3 

Wood 

261 

718 

11.5 

10  7 

Nonagricultural  employment  increased 
11,500  in  North  Carolina  during  De¬ 
cember,  climbing  to  a  seasonal  high  of 

Iron  and  Steel: 

Fonndrie.s 

.  41 

100 

24.8 

24.6 

15.5 

Mil  chine  Manufacturing 

.  107 

210 

15.8 

Alacbine  Shop 

.  163 

125 

17.2 

13  6 

1,024,000. 

Sheet  TMetal 

.  75 

38 

19  9 

.31  .3 

The  December  figure,  which  reflected 
the  large  employment  increase  in  re¬ 
tail  stores  during  the  business  rush  pre- 

Not  Elsewhere  Classified 

.  50 

45 

15.5 

17.5 

Leather: 

Tanning,  Manufacturing  shoes. 

Belting,  and  Bolls 

17 

•hi 

17  7 

I"  8 

ceding  Christmas,  was  not  far  below  the 
level  reached  in  December,  19  5  3,  when 

Lumher: 

l.ogging,  Sawing,  and  Planning 

.  425 

794 

30.3 

28.1 
14  6 

employment  in  the  State  climbed  to 

Mi  11  work 

299 

254 

24  6 

1,0*28,100. 

Employment  in  retail  trade  establish¬ 
ments  increased  6.9  per  cent,  rising  from 

Plvwood  and  Veneer 

.  81 

282 

20.2 

24..S 

Miscellaneous  Wood  Products 

.  45 

44 

21.0 

26.3 

Mining: 

Mines 

.  91 

1,147,949 

4,400,196 

1,927,550 

13,267,874 

4,477,484 

9,910,987 

237,019,004 

26,482,507 

100,058,473 

28,737,008 

36,379,560 

9,087,079 

10,515,205 

23,163,932 

27,174,005 

8,392,011 

743,396,167 

'URING 

9,412,191 

7,790,6.58 

1,657,444 

10,981,719 

3.274,069 

5,340,422 

6,802,542 

7,718,424 

10,779,370 

14,881,433 

4,518,796 

11,8.35..3.39 

33,105,!)9.3 

134,098,400 

877.494,567 

50 

48.7 

34  4 

155,800  in  November  to  166,600  in  De- 

Processing  Plants 

.  53 

220 

.50.0 

65.1 

cember.  , 

(Quarries 

.  24 

49 

25.4 

25.6 

7  3 

Employment  held  firm  in  the  State’s 
major  manufacturing  industries,  total¬ 
ing  229,900  in  textile  mill  products,  in¬ 
creasing  fractionally  to  34,900  in  furni- 

Paper: 

T’aper  and  Pulp 

9 

tiO 

4.9 

Set  np  boxes  anti  containers 

.  52 

74 

10.5 

13  0 

Flint  ing: 

.Tub,  Newspaper  and  Books 

.  57 

47 

4  7 

4.3 

.N4 

ture  and  finished  lumber  products,  rising 
slightly  to  39,200  in  lumber  and  timber 

Textiles: 

(Vitton  Yarn  and  Weaving 

.  475 

22.S3 

9.<! 

basic  products,  and  also  increasing  frac- 

Dyeing  and  Finisbing 

.  57 

203 

7.6 

tionally  to  13,400  in  cigarette  manufac¬ 
turing. 

Other  manufacturing  industries  show- 

Knit  (Inods 

.  402 

383 

3.8 

3  4 

Silk  and  Synthetic 

.  52 

152 

5.6 

3.3 

Wearing  Apparel 

.  34 

162 

4.4 

4  0 

Woolen  Worsted 

.  14 

37 

3.8 

5  5 

ing  increases  during  the  month  were 

Not  Elsewhere  Elassified 

.  94 

85 

5.1 

8.6 

primary  metals,  pulp  and  paper  products, 
chemicals,  and  printing  and  publishing. 
Increases  were  reported  in  mining,  trans¬ 
portation,  finance,  insurance  and  real 
estate,  and  service  industries. 

Tobacco: 

Eigarette  and  Smoking 

.  8 

101 

4.3 

2.8 

8.3 

T.eaf  Processing 

.  184 

317 

11.6 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing : 

General  _ _  _ _ _ 

.  Ill 

146 

17.3 

9.8 

.At.T.  MANTrFAOTTTRTNO  iNnUSTRV  _ 

.'1746 

74!)S 

10.0 

9  2 

Small  decreases  were  reported  by  ap¬ 
parel  manufacturing  plants,  food  pro¬ 
ducts  industries,  wholesale  trade,  and 

’NOE-MAFVFAC'I 

Food: 

Bakincr  .  __  _  _  _  cSS 

101 

10.7 

9  4 

hotels  and  rooming  houses.  Employment 

Bottling  Plants 

.  140 

82 

10.5 

11.4 

in  the  construction  industry  dropped 

EanniTig  and  Pre.serving 

.  24 

14 

8.4 

6.5 

5.2  per  cent  to  43,800,  a  normal  seasonal 

Dairy  Products  _ _ _ _ _ 

S3 

147 

13.3 

14..S 

decline.  A  seasonal  drop  of  16.9  per  cent 
occurred  in  tobacco  stemmeries  and  re¬ 
drying  plants,  sending  employment  in 
this  industry  down  to  13,800. 

Tee  aTid  Enal 

.  131 

35 

10.6 

8.5 

Afeat  T’acking 

69 

113 

21.1 

17.6 

8.2 

ATilling,  flour  and  feed 

.  147 

85 

12.4 

Service: 

Dry  Eleaning 

.  482 

34 

4  4 

1  0 

Manufacturing  industries  employed  a 
total  of  445,000  workers  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  during  December.  All  non-farm 
activities  except  manufacturing,  includ¬ 
ing  federal,  state  and  local  government, 
employed  579,000  people. 

1  )ry  Eleaning  ,and  T.anndry 

261 

51 

3  0 

2  7 

Earn  ge 

.  395 

148 

9.9 

6  2 

Trade: 

Petroleum  Pividucts 

229 

29 

6  4 

5  (1 

Wliolesale  and  Betail 

.  387 

107 

9  0 

7.0 

11  4 

Misce Uaneous  N on-M an ufactu ri ng : 

(leneral 

75 

317 

9  5 

The  factory  workweek  averaged  4  0 
hours  last  month.  Average  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  State's  445,000  factory  em- 

All  Non-Manufacturing  Industry  . . 

2511 

126.3 

9.4 

9.9 

All  Industry' 

AIanufacturing  &  Non-Manufacturing 

6257 

8761 

9.0 

])loyees  increased  a  penny,  bringing  the 
average  to  $1.27.  Weekly  earnings  of 
manufacturing  employees  averaged 
$50.80,  an  increase  of  53  cents  above 
the  weekly  average  in  November. 

Trcliniral  notes : 

(1)  Tliese  (lata  were  compilecl  according  to  the  Aiiierieun  .Standurd  Yletliud  of  Coinidliiig  Indnstrlal 
Injury  Kates,  apimoved  by  the  American  Standard  Association,  1945. 

(2)  The  lost  time  injury  frequency  rate  is  the  average  number  of  disabling  work  injuries  for  each 
million  manhours  worked.  A  lost  time  injury  is  one  which  prevented  the  injured  man's  return  to 
work  on  his  next  regular  day,  shift  or  turn ;  or  which  results  in  some  permanent  bodily 
impairment. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


’54  Building  Permits 
Total  $122,553,663 

Building  permits  totaling  $122,553,- 
GG3  were  issued  by  public  officials  in  30 
North  Carolina  cities  of  more  than  10,000 
population  during  19  54. 

The  19  54  total  was  five  per  cent  below 
the  $129,763,741  in  permits  issued  dur¬ 
ing  1953. 

Charlotte  led  the  cities  in  total  permit 
valuation,  reporting  $22,272,742  during 
the  year.  Raleigh  was  in  second  place 
with  a  total  of  $14,519,498.  Winston- 
Salem  ran  a  close  third  with  $14,062,- 
571.  Greensboro  was  fourth  with  $10,- 
941,470. 

Total  permit  valuations  reported  by 
the  other  2  6  cities  were  as  follows: 

Albemarle  $1,098,400,  Asheville 
$4,703,337,  Burlington  $3,313,233,  Con¬ 
cord  $1,439,449,  Durham  $5,917,174, 
Elizabeth  City  $733,365,  Fayetteville 
$3,321,014,  Gastonia  $5,774,057,  Golds¬ 
boro  $2,726,853,  Greenville  $1,518,021, 
Henderson  $1,339,084,  Hickory  $1,516,- 
569,  High  Point  $5,292,121. 

Kinston  $2,487,894,  Lexington  $1,- 
498,475,  Monroe  $1,373,685,  New  Bern 
$1,437,728,  Reidsville  $888,480,  Rocky 
Mount  $2,691,245,  Salisbury  $1,767,- 
974,  Sanford  $913,831,  Shelby  $1,080,- 
825,  Stateville  $1,619,484,  Thomasville 
$482,035,  Wilmington  $3,004,899,  Wil¬ 
son  $2,818,150. 

The  30  cities  reported  permits  total¬ 
ing  $8,947,074  in  December,  1954, 
Pritchard  said.  This  compares  with 
$6,437,091  during  the  same  month  of 
1953. 


Whether  the  great  globe  itself  will 
be  made  into  a  reasonably  safe  habi¬ 
tation  for  man  in  the  Atomic  Age  is 
anybody’s  guess,  but  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Labor  is  doing  its  bit  to 
carry  safety  to  the  world’s  factories  and 
workshops. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  an 
agency  of  the  Tar  Heel  State  govern¬ 
ment  concern  itself  with  the  safety  of 
workers  in  other  parts  of  the  world? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  since 
World  War  H  the  State  Department  of 
Labor  has  developed  an  industrial  safety 
program  which  other  state  governments 
have  emulated  and  which  the  federal 
government  regards  as  being  good 
enough  to  be  studied  by  safety  people 
from  other  countries. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  more 
than  50  representatives  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  sent  to  North  Carolina 
to  study  the  Labor  Department's  safety 
program  and  to  observe  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  at  first  hand.  They  have  come 
from  a  score  of  countries  situated  in  all 
of  the  world’s  major  continents,  includ¬ 
ing  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China, 
Columbia,  Cuba,  Finland,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  India,  Indonesia,  Japan, 
Lebanon,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Puerto  Rico, 
El  Salvador,  Sweden  and  Trieste. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  has 
sent  these  people  here  to  study  the 
methods  by  means  of  which  the  indus¬ 
trial  accident  frequency  rate  in  North 
Carolina  was  slashed  37  per  cent  be¬ 
tween  194  6  and  1953.  Their  visits  are 
sponsored  by  various  federal  and  inter¬ 
national  agencies  concerned  with  the 
promotion  of  safe  working  conditions 
and  other  employee  welfare  measures. 

As  guests  of  the  Labor  Department  in 
North  Carolina,  they  learn  that  serious 
occupational  accidents  in  Tar  Heel  in¬ 
dustry  were  cut  from  15.8  per  million 
manhours  of  exposure  in  the  year  194  6 
to  10.0  in  19  53.  Safety  experts  in  charge 
of  the  North  Carolina  program  explain 
to  them  the  three-way  safety  approach 
which,  in  large  meausre,  has  been  re- 
sponible  for  cutting  down  serious  acci¬ 
dents  by  more  than  a  third. 

They  learn  that  the  program  includes 
(1 )  intensive  efforts  in  the  field  of  safety 
education,  (2)  a  system  of  awards  for 
outstanding  reductions  in  plant  accident 
rates,  and  (3)  a  long  range  program  of 
industry-wide  safety  drives  which  fea¬ 
ture  thoroughgoing  safety  inspections. 
The  entire  program,  they  are  told,  mini¬ 
mizes  the  “police”  aspect  of  safety  en¬ 
forcement  and  emphasizes  active  cooper¬ 
ation  between  private  industry  and  State 
Government  in  attacking  a  problem  is 
of  vital  importance  to  both  industry  and 
State. 


DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  30  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


City 

Deo.  lO.il 

Dec.  1 

12  luoiilhs  1!)54 

12  moiitliK  Biol! 

Albemarle  - _ _ _ _ _ _ 

.$  28,000 

$  10.500 

$1,098,400 

$1,0.58,531 

Asheville _ _ _ _ 

215,682 

124,737 

4,703,337 

3,437.135 

Burlington . . 

229,991 

132,057 

.'1,313,288 

2,956,775 

Charlotte _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1,890,640 

1,872,185 

22,272,742 

81,042.165 

Concord _ _ _ _ _ _ 

70,250 

80.200 

1.489,44!) 

1. ‘227,8.30 

Durham  — - . - _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

880,927 

274,502 

,5,!)17.174 

7,086,658 

Elizabeth  City  _ _ _ _ _ 

74.905 

11,700 

783.365 

5.86,7,80 

Fayetteville _ _ _ _ _ _ 

276,751 

118,.523 

.‘1,321,014 

2,508,601 

Gastonia _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

832,200 

73,500 

5,774,057 

2,, 835,460 

Goldsboro  _ _ _ _ _ 

158,124 

94,600 

2,726,858 

1 ,652,88.8 

Greensboro . . . 

650,695 

2.86,792 

10,941.470 

9.790,942 

Greenville . . . . . . 

128,700 

62.0f)0 

1,51.8.021 

1,550,100 

Henderson  . .  . . . . 

45,350 

75,488 

1,889,0.84 

1.069,078 

Hickory . 

58.920 

48,750 

1,516,569 

l,681,7<>i) 

High  Point _ _ _ _ 

680.564 

186,475 

5.292,121 

4.710.028 

Kinston _ _ 

225,100 

106,650 

2,487, 8!)4 

2,920.480 

Lexington _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

(il,600 

616,850 

1 .49.8,475 

2.1.80,1.55 

Monroe _ _ 

90,550 

!),400 

1,878,685 

758,.5!).8 

New  Bern . . . 

98,370 

14,700 

1,487,728 

607,29!) 

R.Tleigb 

1,819.21!) 

745,946 

14.519,49.8 

22,497.805 

Reidsville .  . . 

21,200 

179,570 

.888,480 

1,136.7‘20 

Rocky  Mount ....  .  . .  . 

18.S,.877 

7!  10,850 

2,691,245 

5,875,06!) 

Salisbury  . . . . 

16,400 

6;{,975 

1,767,974 

2.105,151 

Sanford . . 

59,127 

27,600 

913,881 

1.372,475 

Shelby . . 

98,12.'! 

80,775 

1,080,825 

771,675 

Statesville _ _ 

127.200 

27,430 

1,619,4,84 

1,683,406 

Thomasville . . . 

52,500 

13,850 

482,035 

477,928 

Wilmington .  ... 

04,887 

1,86.872 

8,004. .899 

8,551,22!) 

Wilson 

105,900 

.87,600 

2,818.150 

2,066,581 

Winston-Salem  .  . 

S.'!0..372 

6,89,014 

14,062,571 

!),076,017 

’I’OTAL  All  Cities 

.$8,947,074 

.$6,437,091 

$122  553  668 

.$12!),703,741 
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Fines,  Suspended  Jail  Sentences,  Are 
Meted  Out  To  Child  Labor  Law  Violators 


North  Carolina’s 
Per  Capita  Income 

(Statement  issued  t»j  Governor  Luther  II. 
Hodges  at  the  Governor's  State-Wide 
Press  Conference,  March  4,  19.5.5.  Paleigh, 
N.  C.) 

During  the  year  19  53  North  Carolina 
ranked  4  4th  in  per  capita  income  among 
the  48  states.  South  Carolina,  Arkansas, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  were  the  only 
states  in  which  the  per  capita  income 
was  lower.  The  North  Carolina  figure  of 
$1,09  7  is  considerably  below  the  nation¬ 
al  average  of  $1,709. 

Several  reasons  have  been  offered  in 
explanation  for  North  Carolina’s  per 
capita  income.  Among  these  are:  (1) 
The  excessive  number  of  small,  marginal 
farms.  North  Carolina  has  more  farms 
per  capita  than  any  other  state  in  the 
nation.  These  small  farms  are,  for  the 
most  part,  operated  manually  and  their 
yield  is  extremely  low.  ( 2 )  North  Caro¬ 
lina  has  comparatively  few  industries 
which  make  use  of  highly  paid  skilled 
labor.  Such  manufacturing  as  is  done 
in  this  State  is  of  a  kind  that  uses  princi¬ 
pally  low  wage  labor.  (3)  This  State 
has  a  high  percentage  of  Negroes  in  its 
population.  More  than  one  million,  or 
about  2  6  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  North  Carolina,  are  Negroes.  The  19  50 
census  showed  that  the  median  Negro 
family  income  in  this  state  was  around 
hall  that  of  the  median  white  family 
income.  (4)  North  Carolina  has  an  un¬ 
usually  large  ratio  of  school  age  persons 
in  its  population.  One-third  of  the 
State’s  population  is  under  15  years  of 
age  and  is  non-income  producing.  The 
national  percentage  of  persons  within 
this  age  bracket  is  2  6.9. 

The  large  number  of  young  people  in 
the  State’s  population  has  an  additional 
effect  which  is  that  the  State’s  expendi¬ 
tures  for  education  must  be  somewhat 
larger  than  would  normally  be  necessary. 

A  recent  illustration  of  comparative 
per  capita  income  between  New  Jersey 
and  North  Carolina  is  very  enlightening. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey  and  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  showed  a  per  capita  in¬ 
come  of  $1,67  2,  whereas,  Greensboro  in 
Guilford  County  showed  $1,685. 

When  two  rural  counties  were  com¬ 
pared,  Ocean  County,  New  Jersey, 
showed  an  average  of  $912  against 
Franklin  County  of  $580. 

When  the  states  as  a  whole  were  con- 

Isidered,  New  Jersey  had  a  per  capita 
income  of  $1,7  31  against  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  $1,091. 

’  Among  the  things  we  need  to  do  in 
5  North  Carolina  is  to  create  more  local 


Violations  of  the  North  Carolina  Child 
Labor  Law  proved  to  be  expensive  busi¬ 
ness  for  four  eating  place  and  bowling 
alley  operators  during  the  last  two 
months. 

Fines  and  court  costs  totaling  nearly 
$300.00  were  levied  against  violators  by 
municipal  courts  in  Greenville,  Greens¬ 
boro,  Marion  and  Asheville.  The  com¬ 
plaints  in  all  cases  were  filed  by  Labor 
Department  inspectors. 

In  two  instances,  suspended  jail  sent¬ 
ences  were  imposed  upon  the  offending 
employers. 


Safety  Advisory  Board 
Will  Meet  on  April  15 

The  regular  spring  meeting  of 
the  Lalior  Department’s  Safety 
Advisory  Board  will  be  held  in 
Raleigh  on  Friday,  April  15.  The 
morning  session  will  be  held  in 
the  new  auditorium  in  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Building.  Plans  for  the 
luncheon  and  afternoon  meeting 
will  be  announced  later. 


capital  and  more  actual  individual  inter¬ 
est  in  local  processing  plants  to  handle 
the  products  of  the  farms  and  fields,  as 
well  as  from  our  waters  which  are 
abounding  in  seafood. 

A  striking  illustration — Camp  Le- 
Jeune,  North  Carolina  is  purchasing  its 


seafood  as 

follows : 

Number 

Slate 

sources 

Oysters: 

Virginia 

1 

Shrimp : 

Florida 

1 

Perch : 

Georgia 

1 

Florida 

8 

.Maryland 

1 

Haddock: 

Georgia 

1 

Florida 

5 

Maryland 

1 

Halibut: 

Florida 

7 

Mackerel : 

Florida 

1 

This  is 

disgraceful!  What’s 

wrong 

with  North 

Carolina? 

Greenville 

Lummie  Cottle,  owner  of  Lummie’s 
Drive-In  in  Greenville,  was  found  guilty 
of  having  worked  three  girls  between  14 
and  16  years  of  age  illegally  after  6  p.m., 
having  worked  one  boy  between  16  and 
18  years  of  age  illegal  working  hours, 
and  failing  to  have  on  file  employment 
certificates  for  each  of  five  minors  under 
IS  years  of  age  who  worked  for  him. 

Cottle  was  ordered  by  Greenville  Re¬ 
corder’s  Court  to  pay  fines  and  court 
costs  totaling  $165.00.  He  was  also  sent¬ 
enced  to  30  days  in  jail  on  each  of  five 
separate  counts,  the  sentences  to  run 
consecutively,  suspended  on  condition 
that  he  does  not  engage  in  furtliei'  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  Labor  Laws. 

Marion 

In  a  second  case,  tried  in  tbe  .Mc¬ 
Dowell  County  Court  at  Marion,  C.  Earl 
Sabastain,  proprietor  of  the  Catawba 
Cafe  on  Highway  221  near  Marion,  was 
found  guilty  of  employing  minors  under 
18  years  of  age  without  an  employment 
certificate  and  failing  to  keep  time  rec¬ 
ords.  He  was  assessed  fines  and  court 
costs  totaling  $28.85. 

Asheville 

In  a  third  case,  tried  in  Asheville 
Police  Court,  H.  B.  Stroupe,  Jr.,  oper¬ 
ator  of  Biltmore  Plaza  Bowling  Alley  in 
Asheville,  was  found  guilty  of  employ¬ 
ing  minors  without  employment  certifi¬ 
cates,  employing  a  minor  under  14  years 
of  age  in  a  prohibited  occupation,  em¬ 
ploying  minors  under  1 6  years  of  age 
after  6  p.m.,  and  failing  to  keep  time 
records. 

Stroupe  was  ordered  to  pay  fines  and 
court  costs  totaling  $51.90. 

Greensboro 

In  a  fourth  case,  tried  in  Greensboro 
Municipal  Court,  James  Thomas,  owner 
of  Southern  Queen  Hot  Shoppe  in 
Greensboro,  was  found  guilty  of  employ¬ 
ing  minors  without  employment  certifi¬ 
cates,  working  minors  after  6  p.m.,  and 
employing  a  minor  in  a  prohibited  occu¬ 
pation  (in  an  establishment  where  beer 
is  sold.) 

Thomas  was  sentenced  to  30  days  on 
the  roads,  suspended  upon  condition  he 
does  not  violate  the  Child  Labor  Law 
(Continued  on  imge  two) 
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Teen-Age  Employment  Certifi¬ 
cations  Drop  Sharply  in  January 
Following  Seasonal  Year-end 
Business  Rush 

Certification  of  minors  under  18  years 
of  age  for  industrial  employment  in 
North  Carolina  dropped  seasonally  to  a 
very  low  point  during  January,  1955. 

Only  7  31  employment  certificates 
were  issued  in  January.  Certifications 
had  remained  high  during  November, 
when  2,265  certificates  were  issued  by 
County  Welfare  Superintendents 
throughout  the  State,  and  in  December, 
when  a  rush  of  vacation  and  part-time 
employment  certificates  brought  the 
month’s  total  to  2,583. 

These  high  figures  for  November  and 
December,  followed  by  the  sharp  drop 
in  January,  are  in  keeping  with  a  pat¬ 
tern  which  has  been  observed  for  many 
years.  Many  young  people  engage  in 
part-time  employment  after  school  hours 
during  the  busy  fall  business  season  and 
during  the  weeks  in  December  preceding 
Christmas.  The  greater  part  of  this 
vacation  and  part-time  employment  is 
in  retail  stores. 

A  total  of  2.4  87  minors  received  em¬ 
ployment  certificates  permitting  them 
to  engage  in  jiart-time  work  during  No¬ 
vember  and  December.  In  January,  only 
191  minors  were  certified  for  part-time 
employment. 

During  November,  a  total  of  2  42  min¬ 
ors  16  and  17  years  of  age  received 
employment  certificates  authorizing 
them  to  accept  full-time  jobs  in  manu¬ 
facturing  plants.  In  December,  this 
group  dropped  to  106  but  in  January  it 
climbed  again  to  200. 

Full-time  work  permits  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  non-manufacturing  industries 
were  issued  to  34  2  minors  16  and  17 
years  of  age  during  November,  to  343 
minors  of  that  age  group  in  December, 
and  to  138  in  January.  The  certification 
totals  for  this  group  of  minors  during 
the  three-month  period  also  indicate  the 
effect  of  seasonal  business  conditions 
upon  employment  opportunities  for 
teen-agers. 


Safety  Drive  in  North  Carolina 
Fertilizer  Industry  Shows  Good 
Results  in  Lower  Accident  Rate 

By  W.  M.  Shaw  and 
W.  M.  Bethune,  Safety  Inspectors 

A  special  safety  drive  was  started  in 
North  Carolina’s  fertilizer  industry  in 
December,  19  52,  by  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Labor.  The  drive  was 
given  the  backing  of  the  Fertilizer  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  which  had  re¬ 
quested  that  special  safety  work  be  pro¬ 
moted  in  the  industry  with  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  Labor  Department’s  factory 
inspection  staff  and  Safety  Advisory 
Board. 

During  the  first  round  of  inspections, 
efforts  were  made  to  explain  to  manage¬ 
ment  the  purpose  of  the  drive  and  to 
seek  their  voluntary  cooperation — with¬ 
out  which  little  success  could  he  hoped 
for. 

Enthusiastic 

The  situation  found  at  that  time  was 
as  might  well  be  expected  in  an  industry 
of  the  size  and  diversity  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  fertilizer  industry.  A  majority  of 
the  plant  managers  were  enthusiastic 
over  the  idea  of  having  a  safety  cam¬ 
paign.  A  few  of  them  were  indifferent, 
while  a  very  few  others  were  convinced 
that  lost-time  accidents  were  essential 
to  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer.  How¬ 
ever,  two  attitudes  were  found  to  be 
commonly  shared  in  all  plants:  the  de¬ 
sire  to  have  safer  places  in  which  to 
work  and  a  willingness  to  give  the  plan 
presented  a  fair  trial. 

Many  safety  recommendations  were 
made  by  our  inspectors  during  the  first 
round  of  inspections  and  were  left  with 
management  for  their  consideration. 

Accident  Rate 

Data  gathered  in  the  course  of  this 
drive  showed  that  2,756  employees  in 
the  Tar  Heel  fertilizer  industry  sus¬ 
tained  a  total  of  108  lost-time  injuries 
during  1952  in  the  course  of  5,786,792 
manhours  of  work.  This  gave  the  indust¬ 
ry  an  accident  frequency  rate  of  18.6 
for  that  year. 

Approximately  six  m.onths  later,  a 
second  round  of  inspections  was  started 
in  the  fertilizer  plants.  Naturally,  every¬ 
one  concerned  was  eager  to  find  out  how 
much  the  accident  freciuency  rate  had 
dropped  during  the  si.x-month  period. 
As  we  made  the  inspection  rounds,  we 
were  gratified  to  find  that  management 
had  given  us  their  full  cooperation.  A 
remarkably  large  number  of  safety  rec¬ 
ommendations  had  been  complied  with, 
new  guards  were  up,  housekeeping  was 
improved,  and  new  safety  committees 
had  been  formed  or  reactivated. 


Progress  Slow 

Everything  was  going  fine,  even  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  had  hoped  for — except  for 
one  thing:  the  accident  rate  had  not 
gone  down.  Although  this  was  disap¬ 
pointing,  it  was  not  surprising  to  us. 
During  previous  safety  drives  in  other 
industries,  we  had  found  that  as  the 
management  and  employees  of  a  plant 
became  gradually  more  safety  conscious, 
a  better  record  of  injuries  was  kept  and, 
in  some  cases  for  the  first  time,  a  true 
accident  picture  was  shown. 

Approximately  one  year  following  the 
inauguration  of  the  safety  drive,  the 
Labor  Department  safety  inspectors  once 
again  interrupted  their  routine  work 
to  make  a  third  round  of  inspections 
throughout  the  fertilizer  industry. 
Again,  it  was  found  that  the  industry 
was  cooperating  whole-heartedly  and 
that  the  plant  managers  were  striving  to 
get  results  in  the  program.  We  were 
pleased  to  find  that  the  accident  rate 
had  gone  down,  that  more  hours  of  em¬ 
ployment  were  piling  up  with  fewer 
injuries  on  the  job,  and  that  the  severity 
of  such  injuries  as  were  stili  occurring 
had  decreased. 

Fewer  Accidents 

We  found  that  during  the  year  19  5  3 
a  total  of  6,179,363  manhours  had  been 
worked  by  2,665  employees  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  There  were  10  3  lost-time  injur¬ 
ies  during  the  year,  giving  an  accident 
frequency  rate  of  16.6  for  the  entire 
industry. 

It  has  been  even  more  gratifying  to 
us  to  observe  the  further  progress  which 
has  been  made.  The  real  results  of  our 
safety  work  showed  up  in  the  year  1954. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  19  54.  only 
3  6  lost-time  injuries  occurred  in  the 
course  of  3,256,058  manhours  of  work 
by  2,923  employees.  This  gave  an  acci¬ 
dent  frequency  rate  of  11.0  for  the  first 
half  of  that  year. 

We  believe  that  as  the  fertilizer  in¬ 
dustry  continues  to  concentrate  upon 
eliminating  the  causes  of  accidents  the 
safety  record  will  improve  still  more. 

Surely,  the  men  in  the  fertilizer  in¬ 
dustry  will  continue  to  display  the  same 
ingenuity  in  the  promotion  of  safety 
that  they  have  shown  in  the  promotion 
of  quality  and  production. 

Fines,  Suspended  Jail  Sentences 

(Continued  from  pase  one) 

for  the  next  two  years.  He  was  fined 
$40.00  and  ordered  to  pay  the  costs  of 
court. 

Others  Rending; 

These  four  cases,  all  of  which  have 
been  tried  since  mid-January,  are  the 
result  of  an  intensified  effort  to  achieve 
better  compliance  with  the  Child  Labor 
Law  in  North  Carolina.  Several  other 
cases  are  pending  in  various  municipal 
courts. 
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*  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products  ;  and  petroleum  products.  » Data  not  available. 

®  Excludes  eating  and  drinking  places. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Non-Farm  Employment  Drops 
28,000  in  State  During  January 

Nonagricultural  employment  dropped 
28,000  in  North  Carolina  during  Janu¬ 
ary. 

The  drop  was  occasioned  almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  seasonal  job  decreases  of  17,000 
in  retail  trade,  3.400  in  tobacco  stem- 
meries  and  redrying  plants,  5,400  in 
government  (mostly  post  office)  em¬ 
ployment,  and  1,300  in  contract  con¬ 
struction. 

The  January  job  total  stood  at  995,- 
100,  or  28,000  below  the  seasonal  De¬ 
cember  peak  of  1,023,100.  Factory 
employment  was  down  0.9  per  cent  to 
438,200  due  to  the  job  decline  in  stem- 
meries.  The  non-manufacturing  indust¬ 
ries  were  down  4.1  per  cent  to  5  5  6,900. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  seasonal 
employment  drop  in  January,  the  gen¬ 
eral  employment  picture  was  good  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago. 

Non-farm  jobs  totaled  986,200  in 
January,  19  54 — almost  9,000  less  than 
in  January  this  year. 

Aside  from  the  seasonal  decrease  in 
tobacco  manufacturing,  the  State’s  ma¬ 
jor  industries  reported  “no  change” 
from  the  December  job  levels.  Textile 
mill  products  held  firm  at  228,100. 
Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products 
employed  34,000,  also  unchanged  from 
the  previous  month.  Lumber  and  timber 
basic  products  held  firm  at  37,000.  Em¬ 
ployment  in  cigarette  factories  dropped 
slightly  but  still  totaled  13,000.  Minor 
job  gains  and  losses  were  reported  by 
various  smaller  manufacturing  indust¬ 
ries. 

Average  hourly  factory  earnings  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  at  $1.27.  The  factory 
workweek  dropped  nearly  an  hour  to  an 
average  of  39.2  hours,  reducing  weekly 
earnings  a  little  over  a  dollar  to  $49.78. 


Cities  Report  $10,462,728  In 
Building  Permits  In  January 

Building  permits  totaling  $10,462,728 
were  issued  during  January  by  public 
officials  in  30  Tar  Heel  cities  of  more 
than  10,000  population. 

The  January  total  was  $1,938,706 
higher  than  the  figure  reported  for 
January,  1954. 

Durham  was  far  ahead  of  all  other 
North  Carolina  cities  in  January  build¬ 
ing  permits,  reporting  a  total  of  $3,431,- 
211.  The  reason  for  this  was  issuance  of 
a  permit  for  a  $3,173,000  addition  to 
Duke  Hospital. 

Charlotte  was  in  second  place  with 
permits  totaling  $1,090,403.  All  other 
cities  were  below  $1  million. 

Permit  totals,  representing  the  esti¬ 
mated  construction  cost  of  all  new  build¬ 
ings  and  additions,  alterations  and  re¬ 
pairs,  were  reported  by  the  cities  as 
follows  during  January: 

Albemarle  $58,700,  Asheville  $100,- 
500,  Burlington  $184,596,  Charlotte 
$1,090,403,  Concord  $53,550,  Durham 
$3,431,211,  Elizabeth  City  $76,313, 
Fayetteville  $173,180,  Gastonia  $328,- 
650,  Goldsboro  $603,476,  Greensboro 
$401,140,  Greenville  $138,500,  Hender¬ 
son  $163,900,  Hickory,  $79,650,  High 
Point  $252,560. 

Kinston  $155,310,  Lexington  $30,600, 
Monroe  $103,325,  New  Bern  $115,400, 
Raleigh  $783,140,  Reidsville  $80,000, 
Rocky  Mount  $248,917,  Salisbury  $67,- 
246,  Sanford  $126,600,  Shelby  $79,200, 
Statesville  $90,875,  Thomasville  $82,- 
750,  Wilmington  $224,700,  Wilson 
$206,450,  Winston-Salem  $931,886. 


State  Law  Inspections 

Labor  Department  inspectors  visited 
a  total  of  1,7  69  industrial  establishments 
during  December  and  January  to  check 
upon  compliance  with  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and 
health  regulations. 

The  establishments  inspected  during 
the  two  months  employed  a  total  of 
7  8,80  3  employees. 

A  total  of  1,182  violations  of  the 
Labor  Laws  and  the  safety  and  health 
regulations  were  noted  by  the  inspectors 
during  the  two  months.  Recommend¬ 
ations  were  made  to  correct  them  and 
immediate  compliance  was  promised.  A 
total  of  1,302  instances  of  compliance 
with  the  laws  and  regulations  were  re¬ 
ported  by  the  inspectors  in  December 
and  January. 

The  inspectors  also  completed  233 
reinspections  during  the  two  months, 
made  21  complaint  investigations,  held  •• 
1,003  conferences,  and  investigated  10 
accidents. 

Among  12  complaint  cases  in  which 
violations  of  the  Maximum  Hour  and 
Child  Labor  Laws  had  been  alleged,  the 
inspectors  found  the  establishments  in 
violation  in  10  instances.  In  three  ad¬ 
ditional  cases  in  which  violations  of  the 
safety  and  health  regulations  had  been 
alleged  by  complainants,  violations  were 
found  in  two  instances.  Recommend¬ 
ations  were  made  to  correct  all  of  these 
violations  and  compliance  was  promised. 

The  Department  of  Labor  prosecuted 
five  employers  during  December  and 
January  for  violations  of  the  Labor 
Imws  which  were  regarded  as  being 
willful. 


DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  30  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


City 


Albemarle _ 

Asheville _ 

Burlington _ 

Charlotte _ 

Concord  _ 

Durham _ 

Elizabeth  City  _ 

Fayetteville _ 

Gastonia _ 

Goldsboro  _ 

Greensboro  _ 

Greenville  — . . . 

Henderson _ 

Hickory  _ 

High  Point _ 

Kinston  - . . 

Lexington  _ 

Monroe _ _ _ 

New  Bern _ _ 

Raleigh  _ _ _ 

Reidsville  — . . 

Rocky  Mount _ 

Salisbury _ 

Sanford _ _ _ 

Shelby _ 

Statesville _ 

Thomasville _ 

Wilmington _ 

Wilson  . . . 

Winston-Salem _ 


.lilll. 

.Tan.  1954 

$  58,700 

$  23,000 

100,500 

201,091 

184,596 

299,480 

1,090,403 

1,645,907 

5  3,5  50 

132,625 

3.431.211 

454,134 

76,313 

197,550 

173,180 

143,505 

328,650 

172,550 

603,476 

863,735 

401,140 

629.917 

138,500 

36,000 

163,900 

67,967 

79,650 

83,825 

252,560 

165,240 

155,310 

121,835 

30,600 

168,300 

103,325 

14,800 

115,400 

10,150 

783,140 

1,730,542 

80,000 

24,000 

248,917 

311,155 

67,246 

73,165 

126,600 

49,700 

79,200 

148,415 

90,875 

105,900 

82,750 

50,500 

224,700 

183,944 

206,460 

208,450 

931,886 

206,640 

$10,462,728 

$8,524,022 

TOTAL  All  Cities 
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afety  Award 


inners 


A  total  of  !)47  North  Carolina  industrial 
(‘stal'lishments  are  l)t'ing  awarded  the 
Department  of  Labor’s  Certificate  uf  Hafctt/ 
Achievement  and  other  Departmental  safe¬ 
ly  honors  this  year  in  recognition  of  their 
outstanding  work  in  accident  prevention 
during  the  year  1954. 

The  establishments  reduced  tludr  acci¬ 
dent  frequency  rates  40  per  cent  or  more 
during  1954  compareil  with  the  previo\is 
year,  maintained  accident  rates  75  per  cent 
or  more  below  the  State  average  for  their 
particular  industry,  or  bad  perfect  safety 
records  during  the  year. 

Many  of  the  awards  which  are  being 
presented  this  year  are  lieing  received  by 
officials  of  the  winning  plants  at  special 
safety  presentation  ceremonies  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  communities.  These  events,  which 
are  sponsored  usually  by  the  IfMail  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  are  being  held  for  Alamance. 
Cabarrus,  Davidson,  Forsyth,  Gaston, 
Guilford,  and  Mecklenburg  countic's. 

The  following  is  the  complete  list  of 
North  Carolina  industrial  and  service  es¬ 
tablishments  which  qualilied  for  tlie  ('cr- 
tifleate  of  ftafetn  Achievement  or  other 
laibor  Department  safety  honors  by  virtue 
of  their  safety  records  during  1954.  The 
establishments  which  received  the  awitrd 
at  public  presentation  cercunonies  are 
listed  separately  under  headings  showing 
the  communities  in  wbic'i  the  ceremoni('s 
were  held ; 

First  Year  Award  Winners 

A.  B.  Cleaners,  Roanoke  Rapids 
Acca  Hosiery  Mills,  Henderson 
Acme  Candy  Co.,  Wilson 
Barnes  Street  Plant 
Terminal  Plant 
Acme  Dry  Cleaners,  Clinton 
Acme  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc.,  Asbeboro 
.Vcme  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  Raleigh 
Aboskie  Package  Co.,  Aboskie 
Allied  Electronics,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Allsheer  Hosiery  IMills,  Inc.,  Liberty 
American  &  Elird  Mills.  Inc.,  Albemarh' 
Efird  Division,  Plant  No.  1 
Efird  Division,  Plant  No.  4 
The  American  A.gricidtural  Cliemical 
Company,  Henderson 
.Vmerican  Oil  Company.  M’ilmingt<oi 
.Tames  H.  Anderson  Compiiny,  Rjileigb 
Armour  &  Company.  Salisbury 
Armour  Fertilizer  Works.  N.avassa, 
Wilmington 

W.  D.  Armstrong  Lumber  Co.,  Corapeake 
Tom  Ashworth’s  Gulf  Scu'vicc,  I'uquay 
Spriirgs 

Ashworth  Motor  Company,  Henderson 


Atkins  Motoi’s,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Atlantic  Throwing  Co.,  Wilmington 
Auman  Hosicuy  Mills,  Inc.,  Asbeboro 
Automotive  Parts  Co.,  Smithtield 
B  &  E  Cleaners,  Wake  Forest 
G.  H.  Barnes  Tin  Shop,  Wilson 
Barnes  Harrell  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilson 
Barringer  Hosier.v  IMill.  Newton 
Barrow  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Aboskie 
Bass  G.M.C.  Sales  &  Service.  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Bingham  Lumber  Co.,  Gold  Hill 
Blue  Gem  Manufacturing  Company, 
Asbeboro 
Asbeboro  Plant 

L.  S.  Bradshaw  &  Sons.  Salisbury 
Brown’s  Auto  Sujqd.v  Co.,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Brown  &  York  Hosiery  IMlll,  Asbeboro 
<4tis  L.  Broyhill  Furniture  Co..  Marion 
Bryan  Rock  &  Sand  Company,  Rolesville 
The  Bucke.ve  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Raleigh  iMill 

Buffalo  Tank  Coi'poration.,  Raleigh 
Raleigh  Plant 
W.  B.  Bunn  &  So.,  Zebulou 
Bunting  P''F  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Asbeboro 
Burke  Phirmers  ( 'ooi)0)'ative  Dairy, 
Morganton 

Caldwell  Sales  &  Service,  Inc..  Raleigh 
Camp  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  Roxboro 
Cargill,  Inc..  Wilson 
Wilson  Division 

Carolina  Cinder  Block  (^o.,  Durham 
Carolina  Cleamu-s,  Raleigh 
Carolina  Glove  Co..  Inc.,  Catawba 
Balls  Creek  Plant 

Carolina  I>aundry  &  Cleaners.  Inc.,  AYilson 
Carolina  Maid  Products.  Inc.,  Granite 
Quarry 

Carolina  Rim  &  Wheel  Company  of 
Raleigh.  Iiie.,  Raleigh 
Carolina  Ventilated  Awinng  Co.,  Inc., 
Salisbury 

Carolina  Virginia  Tobacco  Co.,  Reidsville 
Carteret  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  Morebead  City 
Carrboro  Mills,  Cari'boro 
Caswell  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  Yanceyville 
Catawba  Valley  P^inisbing  Co.,  Newton 
Charmeuse  Hosiery  Industry.  In<‘., 
Asbeboro 

Chattanooga  Springs  Co.,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Cilley  Hosiery  Mill.  Newton 
City  Cleaners,  lienson 

City  Pmundry  &  Dry  Cleaners,  Inc.,  Troy 
Clinton  IMotoi-  Co..  Clinton 
Cogdill  lamestone  Co..  P’letcher 
Collins  &  Aikman  Cori>oration,  Siler  City 
Siler  City  Plant 

Colonial  Stores  Bakery,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Columbian  I’eanut  (''o.,  Phifield 
Phifield  Plant 

Community  Dr.v  Cleaners,  Weldon 
Concrete  Material  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc., 
Hickory 


Contentnea  Guano  Co.,  Wilson 
Continental  B.aking  Company,  Raleigh 
Cooperative  PVrtilizer  Service,  luc., 
Lumberton 

Cooperative  P^ertilizer  Service,  Inc., 
Salisbury 

Cornell-Dubilier  Electric  Corporation. 
Phupiay  Springs 
Fuquay  Division 
Craftique,  Inc.,  Mebane 
Crown  Box  Corp.,  Wilmington 
Davison  Chemical  Co.,  Wilmington 
Division  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

DeLuxe  Laundry  &  Cleaners,  Roanoke 
Rapids 

•lames  C.  Dempse.y,  .Ir.,  Inc.,  Wilson 
Dependable  Hosier.v  Mills.  Inc.,  Liberty 
Diesel  Injection  Sales  &  Service,  Raleigh 
Dixie  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  Asbeboro 
Drexel  P^urniture  Company,  Inc.,  Marion 
Plant  No.  4 

Plant  No.  12  Panel  Shop 
I  >rexel  P'urniture  Company,  Inc., 
Morganton 
Plant  No.  3 
Plant  No.  5 
Plant  No.  9 

Duke  Power  Company,  Spencer 
Btdk  Steam  Station 

Planes  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Stoneville 
Eastern  Guano  Co..  P^ayetteville 
Edenton  Cotton  Mills,  Edenton 
Epes-Phtzgerald  Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Phiirtield  ('hair  Company,  Inc.,  Lenoir 
Pharmers  Cotton  Oil  Company,  Wilson 
P''ay’s  Sandwich  Company,  Smithtield 
P’eldspar  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Burnsville 
Alexander  Mine 

PMber  Jlanufacturing  Company.  Newton 
Pdetcher  Limestone  Co.,  Inc.,  P'letcher 
Ph-anklin  Machine  Shop,  Franklin 
Ph'emont  Oil  Mill  Co.,  Inc.,  P^remont 
Ph'iendly  Cleaners,  Raleigh 
Phuiuay  IMotor  Co.,  P^uquay  Springs 
.1.  E.  Phirr-Distributor,  Wilmington 
Garner  Dry  Cleaners,  Garner 
Gay  Cleaners,  /ebulon 
Gem-Dandy,  Inc.,  Madison 
General  Creosotiug  Co..  Inc.,  Gulf 
General  Pllectric  Company.  Asbeboro 
Automatic  Blanket  &  Phin  Department, 
.\sbeboro  Plant 

General  Plywood  Corporation,  Tarboro 
Tarboro  Division 
Gill  Buick  Co..  Zebulon 
Gra.v  Concrete  Pii>e  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilson 
Wilson  Division 

Great  Soutlnum  Trucking  Co.  of  Raleigh. 
Raleigh 

.1.  O.  Green  Motor  Co.,  P'ranklinton 
Greystone  Granite  Quarry.  Henderson 
Griffin  Motor  Comi)any.  I.ouisburg 
((.’ontinued  on  page  4) 
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Food  Prices  in  N.  C.  Cities  Drop 
2.2  Per  Cent  During  Past  Year 

itetail  food  prices  (lro])i>ed  an  average 
of  I’.ll  per  cent  in  seven  North  ('arolina 
eilies  between  Marcli  l.">,  lO.ld  and  .March 
ir>.  IPn.t. 

Cost  of  a  market  liasket  containing  .o4 
standard  food  items  decreased  from 
in  .March,  Itl.ol  to  .itl'l.tlO  in  March.  V.m. 

.Vverage  Marcli,  market  basket 

costs  in  each  of  the  seven  cities,  and 
l>ercentages  of  changi'  over  the  ptist  .vear, 
were  as  follows: 


City 

Cost :  March  'ij.'i 

%  Cham 

.Asheville  . 

..'(121.09 

—  2.8 

Charlotte  . 

21.92 

+  1-1 

(Ireenshoro  . 

_  22.12 

—  1.8 

(Jreenville  .  .. 

_  21.59 

—  3.:5 

Uideigh  . 

. .  21.48 

—  3.1 

Salisbury 

_ _  21.72 

—  2.0 

Wilmington 

 ...  21.32 

—  0.7 

S.X'FETV  .AWARD  WINNEItS 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

Sixth  Year  Winneis 

Carolina  Process  Company 
Champion  Manufacturing  Company 
ilimt'ey  Hosiery  ('(/inpany.  Inc. 

National  (’arbon  Compan.v 

.\  Division  of  I'nion  Carbide  Carbon 
Corp. 

Stein-Hall  I'c  (’(aniiany.  inc. 

Kiwenlli  V(* *ar  Wiiinei's 
Charlotte  X'emdian  Blind  Manufacturing 
Company 

Creston  Full  Fashion  Hosier.v  IMills,  Inc. 

If,  AY.  Fldridge  (’ompany,  Inc. 

King  Craft  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

.Mitchiim  A  Tucker  Company 
olin  .Matbieson  Chemical  ('oporation 
Charlotte  {'(>2  Department 
SoutluM'n  M’ipers.  Inc. 

Eighth  Year  Winners 
Belvedere  Hosiery  Comiiany 
Charlotte  Ch(“mi<-al  Laboratories.  Inc. 
Charlotte  Workslio]i  For  The  Blind,  Inc. 
Dixh'  Spindhm'c  i'’lyer  Compiiny.  Inc. 

•  ioines  Printing  Company 
Lind(>  .\ir  Products  Compan.v 

.V  Divisii  n  of  Fnion  Carbide  and  Carbon 
( 'orp. 

.Mitcbeli  A  Becker  Comiainy 

Palinm-  Printing  Company 

Pamla  Curtain  Company 

Schachner  Leather  lY  Belting  Com|iany 

Sontln  rn  'I'e.xtile  Banding  Mill 

.V  .M.F.  /.ion  Publishing  Hon.se 


Average  Retail  Prices  of  Food  in  Seven  North  Carolina  Cities 

.MARCH.  VX>r, 

.\she-  Cliar-  (frcfiis-  Orreii-  Ualciuli  Satis- Wiliiiing- 
 Food  and  Fiiil  villo  lotto  lioro  villo  liiirv  ton 


CF.HE.VLS  A  BAKERY  PBODUCTS: 
Coroals : 

Flour,  wheat.  .5  lb .  ^.546 

Corn  flakes.  11  oz . .  .100 

Corn  meal,  lt>.  ..  . . OOH 

Rice,  Ib _ _  .200 

Rolled  oats,  20  oz.  .  . . .  .ISO 

Bakery  Frodiicis: 

Bread,  white,  lb.  _ .173 

V'anilka  cookies,  lb.  .432 

MEATS: 

Beef: 

Round  steak,  lb.  _ 905 

Rib  ro:ist,  lb .  ...  ...  .  .059 

('buck  roast,  lb.  _  .472 

Frankfurters,  lb.  .478 

Hambur,ger,  lb.  .  .381 

Veal: 

Cutlets,  lb.  . 950 

Fork: 

Chops,  lb.  _  .(532 

Bacon,  sliced,  lb.  .049 

Ham,  whole,  Ib,  ..  _  .505 

Salt  pork,  lb.  _  315 

Eanil}: 

Leg,  lb _ _ .738 

Fonltry : 

Fryers,  dr.  &  drawn,  Ib.  _  .524 

Fish: 

Fish,  fre.sh  _ .343 

Salmon,  pink,  10  oz.  can  . 517 

l> AIRY  PROBUCTS: 

Butter,  lb _ _ 729 

(.’heese,  lb.  _  .000 

Milk,  fresh  (groc. ),  iit.  _ 240 

Ice  Cream,  hulk.  irt.  _  .29(1 

Milk.  evaiKirated,  14J  oz.  can  .130 

E(;os: 

Eggs,  fresh,  cloz.  _ .579 


FRUITS  &  YEOETABLES: 
E'resh : 

Apples.  Ih.  _ 

Banamas,  11>.  ... 
Oranges,  size  200,  doz 

Beans,  green,  lb . 

Cabb.age,  lb.  . . . 

Carrots,  bunch  _ 

Lettuce,  head  . . 

Onions,  lb.  _ _ _ 

Potatoes,  15  lb .  .. 

Spinach.  Ib.  _ _ _ 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb.  .. 

Tomatoes,  lb.  . . . 

Cainipd: 

Peaches.  ff‘2h  can 
Pineapple,  fl'2i  can  . 

Corn,  jf'I  can  ..  . . 

Peas,  jf2  can  . .  . 

Tomat(X‘s,  f2  can 
Baby  Food,  4^  oz.  .jar 
Pried: 

Prune,  11).  _ _  .  .... 

Navy  Beans,  lb . . 

BEVERAGES: 


Coffee,  lb.  .  .  .944 

Cola  drink,  0  bottle  carton  .  .284 

FATS  &  PI  I.S: 

Lard,  Ib.  .  .  .  .  .  . . 201 

Shortening,  hydrogenated,  lb.  .2.S9 

Salad  dressin.g,  ])t.  .  .347 

^largarine.  colored,  lb.  _  _  .285 

Si  (JAR  &  SWEETS: 


$.531 

$.535 

$..582 

$.51 1 

$.522 

K>V2 

.217 

.194 

.200 

.100 

.212 

.205 

.090 

.098 

.0S4 

.091 

.097 

.070 

.205 

.220 

.100 

.107 

.105 

.109 

.182 

.187 

.190 

.192 

.190 

.185 

.173 

.175 

.180 

.108 

.177 

.1.87 

.415 

.403 

.4.30 

.448 

.409 

.301 

.918 

.927 

.792 

..885 

.,820 

.,800 

.707 

.704 

..582 

.741 

.5.80 

.003 

.515 

.482 

.470 

.514 

.404 

.4,88 

.478 

.493 

.477 

.407 

.4.88 

.405 

.430 

.420 

.44.8 

.380 

.418 

.390 

.003 

1 .008 

..870 

.051 

.931 

.970 

.029 

.071 

.030 

.070 

.020 

.050 

.048 

.001 

.020 

.002 

.(iOO 

.754 

.593 

.003 

.588 

.094 

..571 

.527 

.304 

.353 

.315 

.328 

.320 

.347 

.959 

..809 

.850 

..8.30 

.790 

.798 

..521 

.528 

..521 

..521 

.550 

.;520 

.450 

.424 

.392 

.3,80 

.440 

.424 

.490 

.531 

.557 

.535 

.533 

.523 

.723 

.737 

.733 

.754 

.782 

.731 

.557 

.550 

.549 

..571 

.088 

..541 

.244 

.2.57 

.202 

.252 

.247 

.203 

.271 

.280 

.205 

.235 

.270 

.200 

.140 

.1.39 

.141 

.137 

.142 

.1.37 

.017 

.000 

.507 

.000 

.514 

.505 

.130 

.130 

.1.30 

.147 

.127 

.105 

.140 

.144 

.148 

.138 

.142 

.140 

.381 

.338 

.345 

.327 

.327 

.310 

.148 

.107 

.1,84 

.171 

.107 

.1,87 

.000 

.003 

.001 

.001 

.008 

.007 

.103 

.130 

.158 

.134 

.1.50 

.130 

.1,80 

.172 

.100 

.105 

.181 

.151 

.003 

.078 

.0,84 

.074 

.0,88 

.074 

.783 

.802 

.,810 

.,807 

.791 

.737 

.230 

.170 

.230 

.205 

.1,80 

.130 

.143 

.127 

.114 

.  1 25 

.134 

.114 

.310 

.205 

.201 

.278 

.204 

.230 

.318 

..343 

.342 

.313 

.344 

.32.3 

.340 

.388 

.401 

.357 

.423 

.301 

.213 

.219 

.220 

.105 

.220 

.210 

.218 

.243 

.2,88 

.238 

.240 

.233 

.190 

.101 

,187 

.150 

.238 

.1.57 

.101 

.090 

.103 

.090 

.100 

.005 

.330 

.337 

.330 

.321 

.327 

.328 

.105 

.1,80 

.170 

.170 

.1,80 

.108 

1.013 

.980 

1.005 

.038 

.0,80 

.008 

.250 

.245 

.245 

.244 

.248 

.245 

.21.3 

.197 

.109 

.208 

.213 

.101 

.293 

.328 

.313 

.274 

.201 

.314 

.342 

.370 

.350 

.35(  1 

.372 

.352 

.303 

.270 

.303 

.245 

.287 

.310 

.101 

.102 

.101 

.101 

.104 

.101 

Sugar,  Ib .  . .  ..  .100 


Pniiared  l(j  :  Pivisiou  ol  Stalislics.  NO  KTII  CAKOl.lNA  I)  E  F  A  B'l  .M  E  N  I'  O  F  I.ABOK 


_  .127 

. . . 128 

.  _  .352 

_ _ 002 

_  .117 

. .  .  .  .188 

. .  .005 

. . .728 

. . . 150 

_ _  .135 

_  _ 24(1 

_ _ 313 

_ _ .397 

_  .190 

_  .242 

_  .1.50 

. .  .097 

.  --  .ci.J-i 


tiviKLUYIVJtlN  i  ,  H0UR5  AND  EARNINGS  IN  NONAGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  — Febmary,  1955— 

(Prepared  by  Division  ol  Statistics,  In  Cooperation  with  Dnrean  of  Dabor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  ol  Dabor) 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


SAFETY  AWARD  AVINNERS 

(Contiimed  from  page  1) 

Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  Raleigh 
Raleigh  District 

The  Hackney  AVagon  Co.,  Inc.,  AVilson 
Hamiuary  Manufacturing  Corporation, 
I.enoir 

Hanover  Iron  AA’orks,  AA’ilinington 
Hart  Electrical  &  Heating  Service,  Inc.. 
Raleigh 

Hawkins  Mining  Co.,  Spruce  Pine 
Hensley  Hosiery  Mill,  Alarion 
.Tames  Heonis,  Co.,  Raleigh 
Herald  Printing  Co.,  Inc.,  Roanoke  Rapids 
Hewitt  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc.,  Alarion 
Hickorv  Fibre  Company,  Inc..  Lenoir 
Hickory  Handle  &  Alanufacturing  Co.,  Inc., 
('onover 

Hickory  Sprin,gs  Alanufacturing  Co.,  Inc., 
Hickory 

Higdon  Knitting  Alill,  Inc..  Hendersonville 
Highlands  Cleaners  and  Laundry, 
Highlands 

linker  Pro’s.  Cleaners,  Raleigh 
Hitchcock  Corporation,  Murphy 
Nancy  Jordan  Mine  No.  2 
Holler  &  Riddick,  Sunbury 

H.  S.  Hofler  Saw  Alill,  Sunbury 
Home  Building  Supply  Company, 

Henderson 

Honeycutt  Fruit  &  Produce  Company, 
Raleigh 

Horace  Carter  Lumber  Co.,  Gatesville 
llornwood  AA’arp-Knitting  Corp.,  AA’adeshoro 
Howell  Steel  Service.  AA'ehlon 
Howerton  Gowen  Co..  Inc.,  Roanoke  Rapids 
Ideal  Cleaners,  Raleigh 
Ideal  Cleaners,  Selma 
Ideal  Cleaners,  AA’endcll 
International  Minerals  &  Chemical  Cor¬ 
poration.  Kona 

Consolidated  Feldspar  &  Chemical  Cor¬ 
poration,  Plant  No.  4 
International  Mineral  &  Chemical  Cor- 
]>oration,  Siumce  Pine 
Consolidated  Feldspar  Department, 

Plant  No.  1!) 

Cecil  FI.  Jarrett  Co.,  Inc.,  Newton 
Johnson  Cotton  Co..  Dunn 
Dunn  Fertilizer  Plant 
Johnsons  Tire  Service.  Fuquay  Springs 
.Jordan  &  Holt.  Inc.,  Smithtiehl 
Kent-Coffey  Manufacturing  CVi..  I.enoir 
Kings  Mounlain  Mica  Co.,  Inc.,  Kings 
Mountain 

I. aimdromatic  &  A’alet,  Raleigh 
Lenoir  Chair  Company.  Lenoir 

Plant  No.  1 

Lenoir  Furniture  Corporation,  Lenoir 
Lenoir  Hosiery  Alills,  Inc..  Lenoir 
I.enoir  AVood  Finishing  Company,  Lenoir 
Liberty  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Liberty 
Knitting  Plant 

l.iherty  A'eneer  Co.,  Inc.,  Liberty 
Linvilles,  Inc.,  AA'ilson 
Little  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co., 
AA’adeshoro 

Lucas  National,  Inc.,  Ashehoro 
Plant  No.  1  (National) 

McAllister  Millwork,  Co.,  Raleigh 
•McCrary  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  .Ashehoro 
McCrary  Hosiery  Alills,  Inc..  Ramseur 
Ramseur  Division 

Alarion  Alamifacturing  Company,  Marion 
Alartha  Mills.  Inc.,  Ashehoro 
Alaster  Chemical  Corjwration,  Fairmont 
Matthews  Motor  ('o.,  Fmiua.v  Springs 
Melrose  Hosiery  Alills,  High  Puinl 
Seandess  Plant 

Mills  Con  <i-li(e  A'aull  Co..  AA'ilson 
Milner  Stoi'es  Comiiany,  Ine.,  Raleigh 
Mitchell  Chevrolet  Co.,  Fuqua.v  Springs 
MofRtt  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Ashehoro 


Alontgomery  Dairy  I’roduets,  Inc..  Troy 
The  Montgomery-Green  Co.,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Moore  Cotton  Mill  Company,  Lenoir 
Alorganton  Furniture  Company,  Mor.ganton 
Mt.  Airy  Alantel  &  Table  Co.,  Mt.  Airy 
Natahala  Talc  &  Limestone  Co.,  Andrews 
Hewitt  Quarry 

Nehi  Beverage  Co.,  Ine.,  Salisbury 
Newton’s  Inc.,  Raleigh 
N.  C.  State  College  Laundry,  Raleigh 
North  Carolina  Fini.shing  Co.,  Salisbury 
Norwood  A'’eneer  Company,  Norwood 
P.  &  AAL  Pontiac  Co.,  AA’endell 
I'epsi-Cola  Bottling  Co..  Salisbury 
Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  of  AATlmington. 

Inc.,  AA'ilmington 
Perkins  Cleaning  &  D\'e  AVorks. 
Fayetteville 

Piedmont  Packing  Co.,  Inc..  Hillsboro 
Pilot  Alills  Comititny.  Raleigh 
Pine  Level  oil  .Alill  Co.,  Inc.,  Pine  lan’el 
Planters  Cotton  Oil  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc., 
Rocky  Alount 

Pons  Full  Fashion  Alills,  Inc.,  Valdese 
Powell  &  Jones,  Fuquay  Spring.s 
Powell-Stewart  Alotor  Co.,  Raleigh 
Press  Printing  Company.  Albemarle 
Proctor-Barbour  Co.,  Inc..  Fmpiay  Springs 
Purity  Bakery,  Inc.,  AATlson 
Quality  A’eneer  Co..  Inc.,  Liberty 
Raleigh  Auto  Supply,  Raleigh 
Ramseur  Interlock  Knitting  Co.,  Inc., 
Ramseur 

Rawls  Alotor  Co..  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Reliance  Guano  Co.,  AATiiteville 
Richard  Grey  Hosier.v  Co.,  Ashehoro 
Ridgeview  Hosier.y  Mill  Co.,  Newton 
J.  .t"  Ritter  &  Son,  AA'ilmington 
Robertson  Chemical  Coriwration, 

Statesville 
Statesville  Plant 
Robertson  Chemical  Corporation, 
AATlmington 
AVilmington  Branch 

Robotyper  CoriX)ration,  Hendersonville 
Rockingham  Bakery.  Inc..  Rockingham 
Rockingham  Block  &  Ready-AIix  Co.,  Inc., 
Spray 

Rockwell  Aiming  Co..  Inc.,  Rockwell 
Roe  Chair  Company,  Newton 
Rose’s  5-10-25C  Stores.  Inc.,  Henderson 
Fixture  Plant 

Rowan  Coop.,  Dairy.  Salisbury 
Roxl'oro  Cotton  Alills.  Roxboro 
Longburst  Plant 

Russell-Harvelle  Ho.siery  Alills,  Inc., 

Alt.  Gilead 

Rutledge  Poster  .Advertising  Co., 
A’adkinville 

S  &  G  Concrete  Co.,  Wilmington 
S  &  W  Cafeteria,  Asheville 
S  &  AA'  Cafeteria,  Raleigh 
The  Salisbury  Post.  Salisbury 
The  Seeman  Printery,  Inc.,  Durham 
Select  Foods.  Inc..  Hendersonville 
Service  Laundry  Co.,  Inc.,  AA’ilson 
Shadowline  Incorporated.  Alorganton 
Sharmay  Hosiery  Alills,  Inc.,  Aladison 
Gainor  Division 

Shields  Company,  Scotland  Neck 
Sides  Lumber  Co.,  Rockwell 
Smithfield  Cleaners,  Smithtiehl 
The  Smitherman  Cotton  Alills.  Troy 
Smith-Dou.glass  Company.  Inc..  AA’ilmington 
AA’ilmington  Plant 
Smith  Hosiery  Co..  Newton 
Sneads  Bakery,  AA’arrenton 
Softspun  Knitting  Alill,  Inc.,  Henderson 
Southern  Colton  Oil  Co..  Goldsboro 
Goldsboro  Division 
Itocky  Mould  Division,  Rocky  MounI 
Shelby  Plant,  Shelby 
AA’adesboro  Plant,  AV’adesboro 
AA’eldon  Division,  AA’ehlon 


AVilson  Division,  Wilson 
Southern  Crown  Aiming  Co.,  Inc.,  Ashehoro 
Southern  Flour  Mills,  Inc.,  •Alhemarle 
Plant  No.  1 
Plant  No.  2 

Southern  Glove  Alanufacturing  Co., 
Conover 

Southern  Alica  Co.  of  North  Carolina, 
Newdale 

Southern  Products  &  Silica  Co..  Inc., 
Lilesville 

Southern  States  Iron  Roofing  Company, 
Raleigh 

Southeastern  Radio  Supply  Company  of 
Raleigh,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Spruce  Pine  Alica  Company.  Spruce  Pine 
Stahl-Rider.  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Stahl-Rider  Disti'ihuting  Co.,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Staidiack  Company  LTT>,  Salisbury 
Star  Cleaners,  AA'endell 
Stedman  Alanufacturing  Co.,  Ashehoro 
Stephen.son  Alillwork  Company,  AA’ilson 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rockin,gham 
AVoolen  &  AA’orsted  Division  — Hanah 
Pickett  Plant 

J.  R.  Stone  ImmlHU'  Co.,  AA’ilson 
Stout  Chair  Co.,  Inc.,  Liberty 
Stroud  Pontiac,  Fuquay  Springs 
Swing- Taylor  Hosiery,  Inc.,  Ashehoro 
Standard  Alotor  Parts  Co..  H<'nderson 
Stantonsburg  Lumber  Co.,  Stantonshurg 
Taylor  Alattress  Company,  Siilisbury 
Tahlerock  Furniture  Company,  Alorganton 
Thomas  &  Grindstaff,  Spruce  Pine 
Textile  Machine  AA’orks,  Ashehoro 
Ashehoro  Branch 
^  Tillery  Alillwork  Co..  Raleigh 
Tire  Distributors,  Inc.,  Raleigh 
Tricot.  Inc.,  Ashehoro 
Twin  City  Cleaners,  Fmiuay  Springs 
T’nion  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co.,  Alarshville 
Plant  No.  5 

T'nion  Alirror  Company,  Lenoir 
Universal  Chevrolet  Co..  Inc.,  AA'endell 
A’an  Raalte  Comi)an,v,  Inc.,  Alurphy 
Alurphy  Plant 

A'ance  Cleaning  Co.,  Henderson 
A’arina  Cleaners,  Varina 
AA’ake  Alanufacturing  Company,  Inc., 
Fuqua.v  Springs 

AA'ake  AA'holesale  Company,  Raleigh 
AA’aldensian  Hosiery  Alills,  Inc.,  A’aldese 
Pauline  Plant  Department  .300 
AVarren  Feed  Alills.  Inc.,  Norlina 
AA'ashington  Alills  Company,  Dobson 
Dobson  Plant 

AA'ear  Right  Hosieiy  Co.,  Ine..  Claremont 
AA’ee  Soc  Hosiery  Alills,  Inc.,  Randleman 
AA'eils  Fertilizer  AA'orks,  Goldsboro 
AA'ehlon  Coca-Cola  Bottling  AA’orks,  Ine., 
AA'eldon 

AVendell  Motor  Co.,  Im;.,  AA’endell 
AA’endell  Tractor  &  Implement  Co.,  Inc.. 
AA’endell 

Western  Auto  Associate  Store.  Zebulon 
AA'hite  Furniture  Company,  Hillsboro 
Hillsboro  Plant 

AA'hite  Packing  Co,,  Iiic.,  Salisbury 
AVhite  Swan  I.aundry.  Inc,,  Fayett<'\  ille 
l>.  T.  AA'hitehurst.  Elizabeth  City 
Whitley  -Auto  Sales  (’o.,  Smithtieid 
AVilliams  Alotor  Co.,  Smlthlield 
AA'ilmington  AA'arp  Knitting  Co.. 
AA’ilmington 

AA'ilson  Alanufacturing  Co..  AVilson 
AVinton  Lumber  Co.,  AVint<in 
A'adkiii  Prick  A' ■aids.  -N'ew  London 
Vomil  Hosiery  Mills,  Newlnn 
/ebiilon  Dry  ('hainers,  Zebulon 
Zebulon  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Zebulon 
Zickgraf  Hardwood  Co,,  Inc.,  Franklin 
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Second  Year  Award  Winners 

Adams-Mills  Corporation,  Ilisli  Point 
Plant  No.  2 
Plant  No.  3 

American  lloiises.  Inc.,  Lmnl)erton 
Tlte  American  Thread  Company,  Marion 
Sevier  Plant 

Pine  Jeans  Corporation,  WhitevilU' 

Prady  I\Ianufactnrin.t!:  Co.,  Inc.,  UamstMir 
Pyrnm  Imndier  Company,  Raleitrh 
Caledonia  Mills.  Inc.,  I.iiml)enon 
Plant  No.  1 

Carolina  Tire  &  Appliance  Lenoir 
Cliatham  Manufacturing  Company.  Elkin 
Clieerwine  Pottling  Co.,  Salisbury 
Clinehtield  Manufacturing  ('o.,  Marion 
Employees  Lenoir  Pad  c'c  Pajier  Co.,  Lenoir 
Farmers  ('otton  Oil  Co.,  I.illington 
General  Plywood  ('orporation,  Tarhoro 
Tarboro  Division 
Tlie  Grapliic  Press,  Inc.,  Italcigli 
Hanner  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  J'arboro 
Hickory  Spinners,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Home  Puilders  Corp.,  Inc.,  Zeliulon 
1  Huckabee  Lumber  f'ompany,  Albemarle 

O.  E.  Kearns  &  Sons,  Inc..  High  Point 
,  Lenoir  Mills,  Inc.,  I.enoir 

Lucas  National,  Inc.,  Asbelmro 
,  Plant  No.  2,  Piedmont 
'  McNeill  (leaner  &  Tailor.  Red  Springs 
I  Melrose  Hosiery  Mills  Co..  High  Point 
'  Full  Fashion  Plant 
Mid-State  Oil  Co.,  Salisbury 
Modern  Cleaners,  Rich  Sepia  re 

P.  &  P.  Chair  Co.,  Inc.,  Asbeboro 
Pasquotank  Fertilizer  (’o..  Elizabeth  (Ity 
Pilot  Full  Fashion  Mills,  Inc.,  Valdesc 

j  Ramseur  Proom  M'orks,  Raniseur 
i  Riegel  Carolina  Corp<iration.  Acme 
'  Salisbury  Lumber  Supply  Co..  Salisbury 
j  Salisbury  Metal  Products  Co.,  Salisbury 
j  Sapona  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc., 

Cedar  Falls 

The  Seminole  Mills,  Statesville 
Statesville  Division 
Siler  City  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc., 

Siler  ciity 

Smith  Novelty  Company,  Albemarle 
Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Gibson 
W.  E.  Starnes  Lumber  (’o..  IVilmington 
Tarboro  Printing  Co.,  Inc.,  Tarboro 
Tiedright  Tie  Co.,  Asludioro 
Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  ( 'orpeu-ation. 
Selma 

Selma,  North  Carolina  Pranch 
Vuncannon  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  .Vsheboi-o 
Waldensian  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc.,  Lenoir 
Department  500 

IVaverly  Mills,  Inc..  Laurinburg 
Waverly  M'eaving 


Third  Year  Award  Winners 

Acme  Cleaners  &  Shoe  Sho]),  Nashville 
Caledonia  Mills,  Inc.,  Lumbci'ton 
Mill  No.  3 

||  Endh'ss  Pell  ('orporation.  Pisgah  Fori'st 
i  Fi(>ldcrest  Mills.  Spray 
I  Central  Wai-ehouse 
,  Hi'ist-.McCain  Hosiery  Corporation. 
Rockwell 

I  Martinat  Hosier.i’  Mills.  Inc.,  Valdese 
i  Monleight  Garment  ('omi>any.  Mocks\  ill(‘ 
I  Roseboro  iMilling  Company.  Roseboro 
■  Roxboro  Proom  Works,  Roxboro 
I  Samsons.  Inc.,  Wilson 
I.  Schmdei'son  ami  Sons.  liic..  Sanford 
‘  Sanford  Division 

I.  Sebneierson  and  Sons,  Inc.,  Siler  ('ity 
Siler  ( 'it.\'  1  )ivision 

J.  W.  Stone,  Pailey 


Superior  Stone  Ciunpany,  Raleigh 
Woodleaf  Quarry 

Virginia-Carolina  (_'liemical  (’orp.,  Durham 
and  District  50,  United  Vline  Workers  of 
America  &  Local  Union  No.  1240.5 
Wilmington  Fertilizer  Company, 
Wilmington 

Wilson  Feed  Mills.  Inc.,  IVilson 
Wilson  Motor  Parts  Company,  Wilson 


Fourth  Year  Award  Winners 

Art  Upholstering  Co.,  Raleigh 
Atlantic  Refining  Company.  Wilmington 
Aydlette  Products  Company,  Elizabeth  City 
The  Porden  Company,  Hickory 
Pluc  Ridge  Division 
Cai'olina  Proom  M'orks,  Roxboro 
Carolina  Concrete  Pipe  Co..  Lilesville 
Lilesville  Pant 
P.  S.  Carr  Company,  Clinton 
China  Grove  Roller  Mills,  China  Grove 
Clay  Printing  Company,  Inc.,  Hickory 
Coble  Dairy  Products,  Inc.,  Rockingham 
(’ommonwealth  Hosiery  jMills,  Inc.,  Ellerbe 
Coui'ier  Tribune,  Asbeboro 
Dennison  Machine  Tool  Company,  Inc., 
Hickory 

Dixie  IVholesale  Gna-ery  (.'ompany,  Inc.. 
Durham 

Dr.  Pepper  Pottling  Comi)any.  Dui’ham 
Ecusta  Paper  Corporation,  Pisgah  Forest 
Paper  Division,  Subsidiary  of  Olin 
Mathieson  (^hemical  Cor]). 

Ellis  Motor  Company.  Henderson 
Esso  Standard  Oil  ('ompany,  Raleigh 
Raleigh  Pulk  Plant 

Faison  Cabinet  Works,  Roanoke  Rapids 
Faith  Cleaners,  Faith 
Francis-Imuise  Full  Fashion  Mills,  Inc., 
Valdese 

Fulbright  Cabinet  Company,  Hickory 
Goldsboro  Ice  Delivery  Company, 
Goldsboro 

.lohmson  Auto  Sales  &  Service.  Henderson 
W.  H.  King  Drug  ('omi)any,  Ralcigli 
Landis  Milling  Comi)any,  Landis 
I.each  Service  Cleaners,  Littleton 
Leaksville  Lumber  Company,  Leaksville 
l.eaksville  Publishing  Co..  Inc..  I.eaksvllle 
laivelady  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Valdesc 
ilcCracken  Oil  Company.  Henderson 
Marion  Dry  Cleaners,  Marion 
National  Cleaners,  Asheville 
The  News-Herald,  Morganton 
Norris  Grain  Company  of  N.  Y..  Inc., 
Elizabeth  City 

Paramount  Cleaners,  Wilson 
Raleigh  Diaper  Service.  Raleigh 

P.  Rose  Suppl.v  ('(>..  Inc.,  Goldsboi'o 
Saco-Lowell  Shops,  Siinford 
Sanford  Division 
Snipcs-Crowell  Lumbm-  ('o..  Inc., 

Stoneville 

Stream  lane  Tools,  Inc.,  ('onover 
United  Rayon  Knitting  MiPs,  Old  Fori 
Division  of  United  Merchants  A 
Manufacturers,  Inc. 

('irginia  ('arolina  ('bemical  ('orpmuition. 
Wadi'sboro 
'Wadi'sboro  Plant 

Wlndcss  S.ales  ('ompany.  Louisburg 
Wbit('s  Laundry  A  Cleaners.  Inc., 
Goldsboro 

Wilkes  Hosiei’y  Jlills  ('omiiany.  North 
Wilkesboro 

AVilson  Ice  and  ('oal  ('omi)any,  AVilson 


Fifth  Year  Award  Winners 

It.  A  F.  Alanut'acluring  Com])any,  Inc., 
Mocksville 


Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.,  Spray 
Electric  Blanket  Mill 
Fieldcrest  Mills,  Spray 
Synthetic  Fabrics  Mill 
Howell  Oil  Company.  Goldsboro 
International  Mineral  &  ('hemic.il  ('ori>ora- 
tion,  AATlmington 

(’.  1>.  Jessup  and  Company,  ('lai’cmont 
Marshville  Ice  A  ('oal  ('omitany,  Jlarshville 
National  Ciirbon  (’omi)any,  Aslieboi-o 
A  Division  of  Union  Carbidi'  A  Carbon 
('orporation 

Pet  Dairy  Products  ('omp.any,  Salisbury 
Rowan  Printing  Company,  Inc.,  Salisbury 
Swift  A  Company.  Durham 
Trio  Knitting  Mill,  Mt.  Airy 
AA^alnut  Cove  Hosiery  Vlill,  AA’alnut  ('ove 
AAuiyne  Bonded  AA'arehouse,  Goldsboro 
AATiiteway  Cleaners,  Shelby 

Sixth  Year  Award  Winners 

Bond's  Dry  Cleaners,  Asbeboro 
Conover  Dry  ('tleaners,  ('onover 
Grimes  Milling  Company,  Salisbury 
Haynes  Textile  Com])any,  VIount  Airy 
Heritage  Furniture,  Inc..  High  Point 
Home  Oil  ('ompany,  Louisburg 
Longview  ('loaners.  Hickory 
-Alount  Airy  Coca-('ola  Bottling  ('o., 

Alount  Airy 

New  A'ork  Dry  (’loaners.  AVilmington 
'I’lie  Pilot.  Inc..  Soutluun  Pines 
Robbins  Mills  (N.  C. ),  Inc.,  Red  Springs 
Red  Springs  Division 

Sunshine  Laundry  A  ('le:mers,  AA'ilmington 
Sutton  Pontiiic  ('omiainy,  AA’ilmington 
'File  Ti'xas  (’ompany,  Raleigh 

Seventh  Year  Award  Winners 

(’oca-Cola  Bottling  Company, 
Hendersonville 

J.  E.  Hanger  of  North  (’arolina,  Inc., 
Raleigh 

Heritage  Furniture,  Inc.,  Mocksville 
Table  Plant 

iMorganton  AA’eaving  Co..  Inc..  .Alorganton 
National  Oil  Company.  Inc..  AA’ilmingion 
AVilmington  Branch 
Sliell  Oil  Comi>any,  AA’ilmington 
Socony-A’acuum  Oil  Co..  Inc.,  AVilmington 
'I’he  Texas  (’omi)any,  AA’ilmingten 
AA’ilmington  Sales  Terminal 

Eighth  Year  Award  Winners 

.American  Enka  ('ori)oration.  Enka 
(’entral  Motor  Sales,  Inc.,  Hickory 
.N'ational  (’jirbon  (’omi)any.  Gri'cnville 
■A  Division  of  Union  (’arbid)-  A  (’arbon 
Coi'I)oration.  Gri>enville  AVorks 

Alamance  County 
Award  Winners 

First  A'car  Wiiiiicrs 

Acme  Feed  Mills,  Inc. 

Alamance  Laundry  A  Dry  (’leaners 
R.  E.  I’oone  L:iundr.v  and  Cleaners 
P.rowns  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc. 
liurlington  Dry  (’leaning 
Burlington  Mills  (’or))oration 
Grabur  Plant 
M.ain  Supjily  AA’jircbousc 
.AIa\  lb>sier\  Fini.-^bing  Plant 
.Ala.v'fair  Fini.'^liing  I’lani 
I’icdinonl  Prc|i;ir.atory  I  >ciia rl  incnl  of 
r.urlinglon  Decorative  Fabrics 
1‘iedmont  AA’eaving  Dep;irtmenl  of 
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Burlington  Decorativo  Faln  ics 
.Shop  &  Outside  Department  of  linrliiiK- 
ton  Decorative'  Fabrics 
(’ity  Laundry  &  Ol<>;nu'i’s.  Inc. 

(’obit  iMotor  Foni|iany 

('upland  ('overtin.ir  I'i  Finishinjr  Company 
(’upland  Fabrics,  Incorporated 
Copland-Fotvler  Imlnstries,  Inc. 

Flder  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc. 

1-Ilizabetb  IMeadi'  Hosiery  yiills,  Inc. 
Fnsineered  Plastics.  Incorporated 
Foster  Hosiery  Mill.  Inc. 

Harrison  Hositn-y  Company 
Hinny  I.ynn  Mills,  Inc. 

Hlenover  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc. 

Hrei.Ece  Knitters 

Hlen  Kaven  (fotton  Mills,  Inc. 

I'lant  No.  1 

Holt  Hosiery  IMills.  Inc. 

Isley  Hosiery  Mill 

•Taro.sz  Hosiery  Mill 

King  Brick  &  l*ipe  Company,  Inc. 

Konry  Hosiery  ^lills,  Inc. 

Major  Dye  “Works.  Inc. 

Mc(.'niston  Hosiery  IMills 
The  Mebane  Company 
Melville  Dairy,  Inc. 

Monarch  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Nichols  Cleaners 
Pate  Dawson  Company 
Puritan  Finishin.g  Mills.  Inc. 
Rocklish-Mebane  Yarn  Mills.  Inc. 

Sellers  Dyeing  Coinimny 
Shadowbrook  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Sharpe  Hosiery  IMills,  Inc. 

Southerland  Fabrics,  Inc. 

Standard  Hosiery  Jlills 
Colnra,  Inc. 

Estpiire  Socks  'Waia'honse 
Seamless  Division 
Supreme  Dry  Cleaiu'rs 
Travora  Textiles,  Inc. 

Plant  No.  1 
Webco  IMills,  Inc. 

Second  Year  AViniiers 

Apparel  Manufacturing  Corporation 
Hadley  Manufacturing  Corporation 
Hazel  Knitting  Mills.  Inc. 

Sellers  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc. 

Standard  Hosiery  Mills 
Century  Division 
Travora  Textile.s,  Inc. 

Finishing  Plant 

Third  Year  AYinners 

Burlington  Mills  Cor]K)ration.  >Iayf;ur 
Knitting  I’lant 
Hrace  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Pickett  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Fourth  ^’ear  \\  iuncrs 
Horne  Dry  Cleaners 
Nu-Vogue  Hosiery  IMills,  Inc. 

Spic  &  Span  Cleaners 

Fifth  Year  AYiimc'rs 

Burcon  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Southerland  I>yciug  &  Finishing  .Mills.  Inc. 
Standard  Hosiery  Mills 

Fayetteville  Knitting  iMills 
■Main  Otlice 

Sixth  Year  AN'iiuu'i's 

Hraham  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Kale  Knitting  Mills,  Inc. 

Leath  Hosiery  Mill,  Inc. 

'I'ravora  Textile.s,  Inc. 

Plant  No.  2 

Seventh  Year  AYiuiiers 

I'nited  States  Uubber  Cfunpany 
P.urliiigt(ai  Plaiil 

I'ligliib  ^'ear  \\  intu'rs 
\  irgiida  .Mills,  liic. 

Western  Kh'clric  Company,  luc. 
Purliugton  Plant 


Cabarrus  County 
Award  Winners 

First  Year  AVinners 

Cabarrus  Creatuei-y  Company.  Inc. 

Carol  May  Finishing  Company.  Inc. 
Faggart  Bros.  Oak  Floorin.g  Cor]». 

Fair  Martin  Boxes.  Inc. 

Kannapoli.s  Manufacturing  Company 
Terry  Products  Comp.auy 
Kerr  Bleaching  &  Finishing  AVorks.  Inc. 
Ketchie-Houston.  Inc. 

Roberta  Manufacturing  Company 
Shoaf  Hosier.v  Jlills.  Inc. 

Tnscarora  ('otton  Mill 

Second  A'ear  AYinners 
Brown  Manufacturing  Company 
City  Pressing  Club 
Young  Cleaners  &  Dyers 
AVillis  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Fourth  A  ear  AYinueis 
F-Needa  Cleaners 

Fifth  A’ear  WiuiK'is 
Cagle  Dry  ('leaning 

1954  Award  Winners  for 
Cannon  Mills 

First  Year  AVinuers 
Cannon  Alills  ('oiupany 
Pl.'int  1.  Bleachery 
Plant  2. 

Plant  2,  AVeaving 
Plant  4, 

Plant  4.  2  Spin 

Plant  4,  AA’eaving 

Plant  6,  Carding 

Plant  6. 1  Spin 

Plant  G,  2  St)in 

Plant  G.  AA’eaving 

Plant  8,  Carding  &  Sianning 

Plant  9 

Second  A'ear  AA'inners 
(’annon  Mills  Company 

Plant  1,  Carding  and  Spinning 

Plant  1.  Cotton  Platform 

Plant  1,  ('utting  Department 

Plant  1,  Dye  Department 

Plant  1, 1’aint  Foi  ce 

Plant  1,  Sample  Dei)artment 

Plant  1,  Sewing  Dei>artment 

I’lant  1,  Sheet  D(>partment 

Plant  1,  Street  Force 

Plant  I.  AA'ash  Cloth  Department 

Plant  1 ,  AA'eaving,  ( 'lot h  and  Kintting 

Plant  1,  AAT’ap])ing  and  Packing 

Plant  2.  Carding  iiud  Spiuidng 

Plant  4, 1  Spin 

Plant  o 

Plant  9,  Spinning 

Tliird  A'('ar  AA'inix-rs 
Plant  n.  Carding  and  Siunning 
Plant  G.  Aliiintenance 
Plant  10 

Plant  11,  Spinning 

Fourdi  A'eai’  AA’iiiiu-rs 

Plant  7 

Davidson  County 
Award  Winners 

Firs(  A'ear  Winners 
-Acme  Face  A'cnccr  ('nmpany,  Inc. 
Amazon  ('ollnn  .Mills 
Biltwell  Chair  A  Furniinre  Company 
Hoyles  A’eneer  Company 


Carolina  Propane  Has  Service  (’ompany, 

Inc. 

Dacotah  Cotton  Alills,  Inc. 

Dixie  Furniture  ('omiiany.  Inc. 

Fremont  Hosiery  Alills.  Inc. 

Hr('eu  Printing  (’omi)any 
.1  a ckson-AA’ill i.'i ms,  I nc. 

Hoover  Chair  Comiiany 
Link-Taylor  ( 'oriairat  ion 
R'a,gan  Knittin.g  Alills 
Reed  Supply  Comiiany 
Southern  A^enet'r  Company,  Inc, 

Standard  Chair  Company 
Thomasville  Chair  Company.  Plant  A' 
Thomasville  Cocad’ola  Bottling  Company 
Thomasville  Hosiery  Mills 
Thornton  Knitting  Company 
E.  AI.  AA'ard  (’omiiany 

Se»'oud  A'ear  Winners 
Burlington  Alills  Corporation,  Lexington 
Plant 

Columbia  Panel  Alanufacturiug  ('ompany 
Hill  Hosiery  Alill.  Inc. 

Thomasville  (’hair  (’ompany 
Plant  F 

Third  A'ear  AViniiers 
Brig,g.s  I.undier  (’ompany 
Hlenda  Table  (’omiiany 
Hoburt  Hosiery  (’orixirat  ion 
Kirkman  Novelty  Furniture  (’ompany 
North  State  Alanufacturiug  (’omiiany 
S.  &  R.  Furniture  Comiiany 
Surratt  Hosiery  Alills 
Thomasville  Chair  Companv 
Plant  A 
I’lant  B 
Plant  E 

Fourtli  A'ea>'  AViunei's 

Bisher  Hosiery  AlilLs,  Inc. 

Childers  Concrete  (’ompany 

The  Dispatch  Publishing  Company 

Hinkle  Alilling  Company 

Irving  Knitting  Alills 

I’iedmont  Candy  Company 

Streetman  Novelty  Furniture  Company 

Thoma.sville  Bedding  Company.  Inc. 

Fiftli  A'ear  AA’iiiner.s 

Printcraft 

AA'elcome  Milling  Company 

Eighth  Y('ar  AA’inners 
Alountcastle  Knitting  Company 

Forsyth  County 
Award  Winners 

Fir.st  A'ear  AA'inners 
Bassick-Siick 

Biltmore  Dairy  Farms,  Inc. 
Brown-Rogers-Dixson  Company 
Hurlington  Alills  Corporation,  Southern 
Silk  Alills,  Inc. 

Carolina  Insulatin.g  A'arn  Company 

Coe  &  Hartman  Si.gns 

Hanes  Dye  it  Finishing  Company,  Inc. 

P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Company 
Harris  A'ault  Company 
B.  F.  Huntley  Furniture  Company 
Hutchinson-Alligood  Printing  (’ompany 
International  Alineral  &  Chemical  (’or)!. 
Robert  E.  I.ee  Hotel 

'Fhe  Alengel  Comiiany.  Corrugated  Division 
Parker  Alorris  Associates 
Piedmont  .Aviation.  Inc. 

I’iedmont  Engraving  Company 
Piedmont  .Natural  Has  Company.  Inc. 
I’icdmont  Publishing  ('<  nipaiiy 
I’iedmonI  (Juarrics  Company 
R.  .1.  Reynolds  4’oiiacco  ('ompany 
.No.  S  Plug 
No.  (id  S.P.D. 
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Xo.  92-2  I'l'ocessing 
No.  256  S.P.D. 

Shipping  Department 
Salem  Steel  Company 
Superior  Lanndryette 
Superior  Manufacturing  Company 
Swift  &  Company 
Taylor  Rrothers.  Inc. 

Wall  Manufacturing  Company 
MTLson  Exterminating  Company,  Inc. 
Winston  Leaf  Tobacco  &  Storage  Company 

Seooinl  Yeai’  Winner.s 
Carolina  Narrow  Fabric  Company 
"W.  E.  Graham  &  Sons  Quarr.v 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
No.  60  Granulating 
No.  256  Smoking 
B.  Swartz  &  Company,  Inc. 

Third  Year  Winner.s 

Fisher’s  Cleaners  &  Dyers 
Goodwill  Industries.  Inc. 

Hanes  Hosiery  ilills  CompaTiy 
Marshall-Futrell  Company,  Inc. 

Old  Dominion  Box  Com])any,  Winston  Plant 
It.  .1.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
No.  1,  Leaf  Redrving 
No.  38,  S.P.D. 

Snyder  Printing  Compsiny 

Fourth  Year  V.  inners 

.\llantic  Greyhound  Corporation 
( 'lemmons  Milling  Com])any 
Davidson  Engineering  Company.  Inc. 

Esso  Standard  Oil  (''omi)any,  Winston 
Bulk  Plant 

Industries  For  The  Blind,  MRiiston-Salem 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Compan.v 
Eng.  Utilities 
Sheet  Metal  Shop 
Superior  Cleaners 

Fiftl\  Year  AVinners 
Indera  Mills  (’ompany 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Comi>any 
No.  90  Bonded  Warehouse 

Sixtli  A"ear  AVinners 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Comj>any 
Cafeterias 

No.  91  Turkish  Picking 

Seventh  Year  AVinnei's 
Smith  Dr,v  Cleaners 

Eighth  A'ear  AA'inners 
R.  .1.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
No.  8  Machine  Stemmery 
.No.  9  Metal  Can 
No.  42  Granulating 


Gaston  County 
Award  Winners 


First  A'ear  AV'inner.s 


1 


Acme  Spinning  Company 
Plant  No.  1  &  Plant  No.  2 
Ak'xander  Machine  Company.  Ini'. 
American  and  Elird  Alills,  Inc. 

Holly  Knit,  Inc..  Knitting  PlanI 
Spun  Fibers 
A.  B.  Carter,  Inc. 

Burlington  Mills  Coriioration 
Flint  No.  2  Plant 
Mays  Plant 
Chronicle  Mills 
City  Dr.v  Cleaners 
Climax  Spinnin.g  Conpiany 
Cocker  Alachint'  &  Foundry  Company 
Eagle  A'arn  Mills.  Inc. 

Furr’s  Laundiy  &  Cleaners 
Gambrill  and  Alelville  Mills  Company 
The  Gastonia  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Comiiany 
Gastonia  Roller  Flyer  &  Spindle  Company 
Gazette  Publishing  Comiainy,  Inc. 


Gra.v  Alills,  Inc. 

Hawkins  (^oal  Company 
Howell  Manufacturing  Company 
Ideal  Industries.  Inc. 

Ideal  Machine  Shops 
Kincaid  Cleaners 
Jenkins  Sheet  Metal  Shop 
Linford  Mills,  Inc. 

Parkdale  Mills,  Inc. 

Peerless  Spinning  Corporation 

R  &  W  Cleaners 

Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc. 

B.  S.  Ro.v  &  Son  (’ompany 

E.  E.  Smith  Compan.v 

South  Fork  Manufacturing  Conii)any 

Southern  Reiieedling  Works.  Inc. 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Company,  Inc. 

Ragan  Plant  Division 
Stowe  Spinning  Company 
Sumner  Hosiery  Mills 
Superior  Bolster  Company 
Textiles,  Inc. 

Arkray 

Myers 

Myrtle 

Threads,  Iiicorporiited 
'fodd-Smith  Banding  Company,  Inc. 

Second  A'ear  AX’iiiiuus 

American  and  Elird  IMills.  Inc. 

Maintenance  Plant 
Belmont  Cleaners,  Inc. 

Bradle.v  Fl.ver  &  Repair  Compan.v 
City  Lumber  Compan.^’,  Inc. 

Gastonia  Belting  &  Supply  Company.  Inc. 
Ilagley  Tailor  Sho]) 

Norlander-Young  Machine  Company 
Ra.vlield  &  Stewart.  Inc. 

SoiTthern  I’aper  Industries.  Inc. 

AVisteria  Hosiery  Mills 

Third  A'ear  AA'inners 

American  &  Efird  .Mills.  Inc. 

Adrian  Plant 
American  Plant 
I  »ixon  Plant 
Main  Office 
Rush  Plant 
AVeaving  Division 
AA'oodlawn  Plant 
Fer.guson  Gear  Comjiany 
Osage  Alanufacturin.g  Compan.x- 
.A.  AI.  Sm.vre  Alannfact uring  Comiiany 
'fextiles,  Inc. 

Ridge  Plant 

Fourlh  A'ear  AA'innm's 
American  and  Efird  Alills.  Inc. 

Holl.v  Knit  Finishing  Plant 
Madora  Plant 
Stewart  Machine  Comiiany 

F^fth  A'ear  AA'iniuu's 

Keesee  Belting  &  Supply  Compaii.w  luc. 
Mill  &  Alarine  Electric,  Inc. 

R<'d  Front  Cleaners 

Sixtli  A'ear  AVinners 
Gastonia  AA'eaving  (’'om]ian.v 

Flighth  A'ear  Winnm's 
Bclmonl  Throwing  ('oriHirat ion 
Firestone  Textiles 


Greensboro  Award  Winners 

F''irst  Year  AA'iiinei'.s 
Allied  Chemical  &  liye  Corporation 
The  American  Agricnltiire  (’liemical  Co. 
At  SCO  Hosier.v  Mills.  Inc. 

Bates  Nitewear  Company.  Inc. 

Carolina  I’lower  Compan.i'.  Inc. 

(’olonial  Ice  Company 
('ontainer  Coriioration  of  Ammica 
I  »ixH‘  Roofing  Company 
Dixie  Sales  Company,  Inc. 


(ireensboro  Ice  &  Coal  Company 
Guilford  Mills,  Inc. 

F.  D.  Lewis  &  Son,  Inc. 

Lynch  Hosiery  Alills 
Alethodist  Board  of  Publicalions.  Inc. 
Alilton  Hosiery  Comiiany 
Alock,  Judson,  A’oehringer  Companv  of 
N.  C..  Inc. 

Alonarch  Elevator  &  Alacliine  Company 
AIorton-AA'ithei's  Chmnical  Company 
( idell  Hardware  Compan.v 
Orkin  Exterminating  Comiiany,  Inc. 

•loseph  Ruzicka 

Southern  Fi\tui'(>  Alanufacturing  (’ompanv 
Inc. 

J.  T.  Stevens  ^  Compan.v.  Inc. 

Synthetics  Division,  ('arter  Plant 
S  &  AA'  Cafeteria.  Greensboro 
Swift  &  Company 
Plant  Food  Division 
Tuft  wick  CoriKii'ation 

Second  A'ear  AVininus 
R.  J.  Re.ynold.s  Tobacco  Compan.v 
Leaf  Redrying 

4'he  Sisters  Knitting  Company 

Third  A'ear  Winnm  s 

Juvenile  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

AA’estern  Electric  Compan.v,  Inc. 

F’oiii'fh  A'ear  AA'iiiners 

AIcLeod  Leather  &  Belting  Company 
N.  C.  D.veing  and  Finishing  Company 

F'ifth  A'ear  AVinners 
Blue  Bird  Cleaners,  Inc. 

Boren  Clay  Products  Compan.v 

Sixth  A'ear  AA’iiiners 
Burlington  Alills  Corpoi'ation 
Sample  AA'eaving  Plant 

Seventh  A'ear  AA  inners 

Peei'less  Cleaners 
Smith  Dry  Cleanin,g 

Eiglith  A'ear  AA'innei's 

Peck’s  Baker.v 

Cone  Mills  Corporation 

F’irst  A'ear  AA’iiiners 

Central  Alaiutenance  Unit 
Alaintenance  and  Erection  Unit 
Aliimeola  Plant 
Power  Plant 
Randleman  Plant 

Second  A'ear  AA  iniuus 
Edna  Plant 

Revolution  Rayon  Plant 
Tabardrey  Plant 

Third  A'mir  AA’inncrs 

Guilford  Products  Compan.v 


Mecklenburg  County 
Award  Winners 

First  A'eai'  AA’iniiers 
Adroit  Cleaners 
American  C.vanamid  Company 
Arrow  Laundry 

Ashworth  Bros..  Inc.,  Charlotte  Plant 
Carolina  Brush  Company 
(’arolina  Jacquard  Knitting  Alills 
Carolina  Paper  Itoard  ('orporation 
Charlotte  Tank  CoriKiration 
Columliia  Kakin,g  ('omimny.  Inc. 
Dacam  (’oiqiorat ion 
Henry  A'.  Dick  &  Company,  luc. 

Es.so  Standard  Oil  (’ompany. 

('harlotte  District 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Company 
North  (’arolina  Division 
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Ceneral  Electric  Company 

CouHtruction  Materials  Department 
Interstate  Granite  Corporation 
Johnston  Manufacturins  Company 
J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Company 
Tlie  Leaksville  'Woolen  Mills,  luc. 

Lee  Soutliern  Engravers,  Inc. 

Nehel  Knittinj;  Company 
New  England  Waste  Coini)auy 
Old  Dominion  I?ox  t'om])any, 

Charlotte  Plant 
I’arks-Cramer  Company 
Piedmont  Carton  ('ompany 
Planters  Fertilizer  &  Phosphate  Company 
Retreading  Equipment  Company 
F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Company 
Norman  A.  Smyth  Company 
S  &  "W  Cafeteria.  C'harlotte 
Sno-White  Launderers  &  Dry  Cleaners 
Soderherg  &  Stern,  Inc. 

Southern  Engineering  Company 
Sotitheru  Knitwear  Mills,  Inc. 

Southern  Spindle  &  Flyer  Company 
Sxd)urhan  Rulane  Gas  ('ompany  of  N.  (’., 
Inc. 

Suburban  Rulane  Gas  Company  of  N.  C.. 

Inc.,  Charlotte  Idstrict 
Swift  &  Company,  Sales  Unit 
Thermoid  Coiupan.\-,  Southern  Division 
Trailmobile,  Inc..  Charlotte  Rranch 
Western  Union  Telegrai>h  ('ompany.  ln<’. 
Plant  &  Engineering  1  »epartment 

Second  ’^'ear  M  inneis 

Ambassador  Yeiietians 
Atlantic  Company 
Chas.  R.  P>ass  Machine  Shop 
Charlotte  Engraving  Comixany 
Charlotte  Manufacturing  ('ompany 
Charlotte  Textile  Engravers.  Inc. 
('hai’lotte  'S’enetian  Blind  Relinishing  ('o. 
Dar-Mon  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Esso  Standard  Oil  Company 
Thrift  Terminal 
Field  I.oom  Reed  Company 
General  Dyestuff  Cor]X)ration 
Grinnel  Corporation,  Charlotte  Branch 


Kelley  Iron  Works 

Kroehler  Manufacturing  ('ompany  of  N.  ('., 
Inc. 

Lance.  Inc. 

Lloyd  Chair  Company,  Inc. 

(Jld  Dominion  Box  Comi)any,  Conover  Plant 
The  Park  Manufactxiring  ('ompany 
Scandinavia  Belting  Company 
Shepherd  Brothers,  Inc. 

Southern  Electrical  Equipment  ('ompany 
Southeastern  Garment  Company 
Stately  Lady  Nitewear,  Inc. 

Stylecraft  Packaging  Service,  Inc. 
Sidiurban  Rulane  Gas  Company  of  N,  ('., 
Inc. 

Asheville  District 
Division  Dffice 
Jacksonville  District 
Oxford  District 
Swift  &  (Company,  Relinei'y 
Whitin  Machine  Works,  ('harlotte  Shop 

Third  Year  \\  iniiers 

xVcademy  Steel  1  )imm  Company 
Barnhardt  Manufacturing  ('ompany 
Barber  Manufacturing  ('ompany 
Bright  Leaf  Industries,  Inc. 

Charlotte  News  Ihdxlishing  Conii)any 
('harlotte  Stereotypiers  Union  No.  1(11 
Charlotte  Tire  Company,  luc. 

Dixie  Tag  &  Envelope  ('ompany 
Do,ggett  Iminher  ('ompany 
Gem  Yarn  Mills  ('ompany 
General  Electric  Company 

Apparatus  Department  Service  Shop 
Interchemical  Corporation 
Printing  Ink  Division 
Charlotte  Branch 
Kendall  Cotton  Mills.  'Thrift  Plant 
Metal  Fabricators.  Inc. 

John  J.  Morton  Company 
Reichhold  Chemicals,  Inc. 

Central  Atlantic  Division 
Southern  Machine  Products  Company 
Suburban  Rulane  Gas  Comapny  of  N.  C.. 

Inc.,  Marion  District 
Swinson  Food  Products 


I.  G.  Wallace  &  Son 
M'ashburn  Printing  Coniiainy,  Inc. 

Winsor  &  Jerauld  Manufacturing  ('o.,  Inc. 

Southern  Division 

Fourth  Y'ear  Winners 
Buckeye  Cotton  Oil  ('ompany 
('harlorte  Plant 

('arolina  Bedding  A  ('hair  ('ompany,  luc. 
('arolina  Concrete  Piiie  Comi)any 
Charlotte  Plant 

Carolina  Ruling  A  Binding  ('ompany,  Inc. 

('arolina  Tool  &  Die  Company 

Chemical  Processing  Company 

Dilworth  Mattress  ('ompany 

Edgcomb  Steel  Company 

H.  A.  Garrison  Brass  Foundry 

The  Herald  Press,  Inc. 

Highland  Park  yianufacturing  ('ompany 
Plant  No.  1 

Kenrich  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Lassiter  Corporation,  Charlotte  Plant 
iletal  Finishing  ('orporation 
Moore  Textile  ('ompany 
National  Cylinder  Gas  Comiiany. 

Charlotte  Plant 

Package  IToducts  ('ompany,  Inc. 

Pictorial  Engraving  ('ompany,  Inc. 

(jueen  City  Engraving  ('ompany 
The  Southern  ('otton  Oil  Company 
Davidson  Plant 

J.  Zagora  Machine  &  Gear  ('ompany.  Inc. 

Fifth  Y'ear  Yl'iniiers 
R.  T.  Barbee  Comiiany 
Bullard  Clark  Company 
(.’anada  Dry  Bottling  Company  of  Charlotte 
Charlotte  Casket  Company 
The  Dowd  Press.  Inc. 

Industrial  Dyeing  Corporation  of  N.  C. 

Chas.  J.  Miller  Couqxany 

The  Rice  Company 

Saco-Lowell  Shops 

Speas  Company,  Charlotte  Branch 

Superior  Block  Comp.any 

WAK  Industries 

Wright  Cleaning  Company,  luc. 

(Continued  on  page  2,  Col.  1) 


DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  30  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


City 

Jnn.  lAo5 

Jan.  1954 

2  Mo.  ’55 

2  Mo.  ’54 

Albemarle  - . . 

.$  74,100 

.$  37.050 

.$  132.800 

$  60,950 

Asheville _ 

278.400 

273,210 

.378,000 

474,301 

Burlington _ 

410,470 

263.140 

505,066 

562,620 

Charlotte . . . — - . 

1.140,882 

1,105,015 

2,240,285 

2.840,922 

Concord . . . . 

43,400 

446,700 

96,050 

579,325 

Durham  — _ _ 

730,810 

341,482 

4,162.021 

795,616 

Elizabeth  City  _ 

Fayetteville . . . 

80,741 

424,022 

25,000 

281,800 

166,054 

598,102 

223.450 

425,305 

Gastonia _  _ 

1,317,0.50 

278,761 

1,645,700 

451,311 

Goldsboro _ _ _ 

104,250 

245,200 

797,200 

1,108,935 

Greensboro  _ _ _ 

812,075 

683,63.3 

1.214.115 

1,313,.55() 

Greenville . . 

162,500 

43,000 

.301.000 

79,000 

Henderson _ _ _ 

70,400 

81,2.34 

2.34,300 

135.0.34 

Hickory . . . . 

84,4.50 

85,750 

164,100 

169,575 

High  Point  _ _  . 

006,4.35 

324,482 

1,158,995 

489.722 

Kinston _ _ _ 

107.1.50 

174,660 

262,460 

206,495 

Lexington  .  . . . . 

31,200 

215,200 

61,800 

.‘5.83,500 

Monroe 

01,512 

101,466 

104,837 

206,266 

New  Bern _ _ 

127,183 

21,400 

242,583 

31,550 

Raleigh . . . . . 

3,301,158 

1.1.30,060 

4,084,208 

2,860,602 

Reidsville _ 

141,000 

189,250 

221.000 

213,250 

Rocky  Mount _  .. 

Salisbury 

202,201 

84,1.32 

180,227 

355,3.37 

541.118 

151,378 

401,.‘5,82 

428,502 

Sanford  . 

Shelby . . . 

74,011 

203,825 

01,562 

96,450 

200,611 

2.8.3,025 

141,262 

244,865 

Statesville . . 

237,500 

158,.5.50 

328.375 

264,450 

Thomasville  . . 

Wilmington  .. .. 

Wilson . 

Winston-Salem  .  . . 

22,300 

551.330 

288,000 

1,188,517 

43,300 

.322,851 

195,150 

2.410,58.3 

105,0.50 

1,080,006 

404,450 

2,120.403 

03,800 

506.705 

403,600 

2,617,223 

TOTAI>  All  Cities  . 

.$13.4!)0.81.3 

.$10,302,303 

1  .$24,263,508 

.$18,003.05.8 
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Safety  Advisory  Board 
Holds  Spring  Meeting 

Tlie  regular  spring  meeting  of  the  Labor 
1  >epartmeiit’s  Safety  Advisory  Hoard  was 
held  in  Raleigh  on  April  15.  Some  40  i)eople 
engaged  in  industrial  safety  work  attended 
tlie  morning  and  afternoon  sessioms.  These 
included  18  Hoard  menilx'rs.  Labor  De¬ 
partment  safety  ins])eetors  and  officials, 
two  visitors  from  the  IMinistry  of  Labor 
of  Turkey,  and  other  guests. 

(JDVERXOR  SPEAKS 

■Welcoming  the  safety  men  in  a  brief 
address,  (Jovernor  Luther  11.  Hodges  sai<l 
that  because  of  North  ('arolina’s  large  and 
continuing  increase  in  population,  the  State 
has  to  tind  new  sources  of  revenue  in  order 
to  provide  essential  services  to  the  people. 

Making  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Safet.v 
-Vdvisory  Hoard  memlHus  serve  in  that 
capacit.v  without  compensation  and  as  a 
public  service,  (Jovernor  Hodges  declared 
that.  “It  is  a  part  of  the  .genius  of  North 
Carolina  that  we  have  many  devoted  people 
who  give  their  time  to  public  services". 

On  behalf  of  the  State,  the  (Jovernor 
thanked  the  Advisory  Hoard  members  for 
their  work  in  accident  prevention.  He 
added  that  Labor  (hmnnissioner  Erank 
Crane  had  made  ‘‘a  distinguished  record” 
in  the  mediation  and  conciliation  of  indus¬ 
trial  disputes  prior  to  iK'coming  Commis- 
sionei'  of  Labor. 

Addressing  the  safety  men  on  ‘'The  Im- 
Itortance  of  Accident  ('osts”.  Insurance 
( 'ommissioner  Charles  E.  (Jold  stated  that 
"a  line  job”  has  been  done  in  brin.ging  down 
accident  rates  in  North  Carolina  industry 
during  recent  years.  Accident  reductions 
in  many  industries  help  to  keep  down  the 
cost  of  'Workmen’s  Compensation  Insur¬ 
ance.  he  said,  adding  that  there  have  been 
no  large-scale  rate  increases  in  North  (’aro- 
lina  since  1!14G.  A  number  (d'  factors  enter 
into  the  determination  of  the  insurance 
rate  for  a  particular  industry,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  industry’s  .acci¬ 
dent  cost  exiHu’ience,  he  stateil. 

NEW  MEMHERS 

Labor  (’ommissioner  Frank  Crane  pre¬ 
sented  membership  certilic.ates  to  two  new 
members  of  the  Safet.v  Advisory  Hoard. 
They  .are:  .Tohn  H.  .Marshall  of  ('bar- 


kcilient  Rate  Is  Slashed  47% 

III  north  Carolina  Fertilizer  Industry 


On-the-job  accidents  were  slashed  47 
per  cent  in  the  North  (’arolina  fertilizer 
manufacturin.g  industr.v  during  a  two-year 
special  safety  drive  completed  in  1!)54. 

This  outstanding  decrease  in  accidents 
is  the  largest  to  be  achieved  in  any  indus¬ 
try  which  h.as  cooperated  with  the  Labor 
Department  in  a  special  safety  drive. 

In  1!»52 — the  year  before  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  safety  drive  was  started  in  the 
fertilizer  industry — Tar  Heel  fertilizer 
plants  employed  2,750  workei's  who  sus¬ 
tained  108  lost-time  injuries  during  5,786,- 
702  manhours  of  exposure.  This  gave  the 
industry  an  iiccident  frcxiuency  rate  of 
18.6,  wdiich  means  that  many  lo.st-time 
accidents  for  each  million  manhours  of 
exposure. 

During  10.5.S — the  tirst  year  of  the  co- 
oi)er:itive  safet.v  drive — the  fertilizer  in¬ 
dustry’s  accident  rate  dropped  two  points, 
to  16.6.  However,  the  big  results  of  the 
safety  work  became  app.'irent  in  1054,  when 
the  rate  plummeted  to  O.S,  or  more  than 
47  per  cent  below  what  it  was  in  10.52 
before  the  safety  drive  began. _ 


lotte,  director  of  safety,  labor  relations 
and  personnel  for  the  .1.  A.  .lones  Construc¬ 
tion  Company;  and  Wayne  Thompson  of 
(Jreensboro.  in  char.ge  of  safety  and  train¬ 
ing  for  the  Hurlington  Mills  Corporation. 

Frank  Culvern  of  Charlotte,  chairman 
of  the  Hoard’s  safety  education  committee, 
reported  on  lu'ogress  in  safety  educiition 
at  State  College  and  in  the  public  schools. 

Wilford  .Tones  of  Winston-Salem,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  awards  committee,  reported 
that  !»47  industrial  pi, ants  achieved  safety 
records  during  1954  (pialifying  them  for 
tin'  Labor  Department's  Certificate  of 
Safety  Achievement.  ^lass  presentations  ot 
safety  awards  will  be  held  in  seven  lar 
Heel  industrial  communities  during  the 
next  month,  he  said. 

.1.  M.  Vann  of  Hadin  reporting  for  the 
Committee  on  industry  accident  jirevention 
pro.grams  said  that  the  fertilizer  industry’s 
47  per  cent  reduction  in  accidents  is  the 
fifth  such  accomplishment  to  be  effected 


The  fertilizer  industry's  safety  achieve¬ 
ment  is  the  fifth  substantial,  industry-wide 
reduction  in  on-the-job  accident  rates  to 
be  effected  through  the  coop(M'ation  of  vari¬ 
ous  North  Carolina  industries  with  the 
Labor  Department's  safety  program. 

I’revious  safety  campaigns  have  netted 
accident  rate  reductions  of  :!6  per  cent  in 
the  brick  and  tile  industr.v,  4.'!  iiei'  cent  in 
the  wood  furniture  indust r,\'.  11  per  cent 
in  the  plywood  and  veneer  industry,  and 
29  per  cent  in  the  cotton  gr(*y  goods  in¬ 
dustry.  Similar  safety  drives  are  being 
carried  on  currently  in  the  State's  cotton 
.varn  and  automotive  shop  industries. 

I'lie  programs  through  which  these  acci¬ 
dent  ix'ductions  were  achieved  were 
planned  by  the  Labor  Department’s  Safety 
Advisory  Hoard,  which  consists  of  22  i)ro- 
fessioual  safety  directors  from  representa¬ 
tive  North  Carolina  industries.  Featuring 
industry-wide  inspection  drives,  safety 
awards,  and  educational  campaigns,  the 
programs  were  applied  tluamgh  coopc'ration 
of  the  industries'  trade  associations,  in¬ 
dividual  plant  management  and  employees 
with  I>:ibor  Department  safety  personnel. 


through  cooperation  of  various  North  ('aro- 
lina  industries  with  the  L.-ibor  Depart¬ 
ment’s  safety  program. 

The  Safet.v  Advisory  Hoaixl's  morning 
.session  was  held  in  the  Agriculture  Huild- 
ing  Annex.  The  luncheon  and  afternoon 
session  was  held  .at  the  N.  (’.  St.ate  Colle.ge 
Fnion. 

Other  Hoard  members  present  at  the 
meeting  were  W.  (J.  Alligood  of  Mount 
Holly,  .lesse  D.  Hrown  of  Enka,  Halin.son 
C.  Hall,  .Ir.  of  IVinston-Salem,  (Jeorge 
Harpi'r  of  Rocky  Mount.  Clarence  .1.  Hyslup 
of  Elkin.  T.  It.  Ijsick.  .Ir.,  of  (Jastonia. 
W.  L.  Loy  of  Laui-el  Hill,  C.  H.  ilcAllister 
of  Wilmington,  .Io(>l  F.  Moody  of  Ralei,gh, 
Fred  F.  Murphy  of  Hickory,  H.  E.  Newbury 
of  l*i.s,gah  Forest.  Zalph  Rochelle  of  High 
Point,  and  II.  E.  Williams  of  Spray.  R.  W. 
Robertson  of  Canton  substituted  for  Carle- 
ton  Hellamy,  who  was  unable  to  attend. 
Three  other  members  were  absent. 

The  Hoard’s  fall  meetin.g  is  expected  to 
be  held  in  Rideigh. 
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Selling  A  Safety  Program 

( Dif/cxt  of  talk  hu  Hafety  Director  11'.  C. 
('reel,  (tetivered  before  the  Industrial 
Woodn-orkiny  Safety  Section  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Keu'  York  Safety  Conference  and 
Ejyosition,  Tuesday,  May  11,  19-jo) 

"'I'o  sell  y<in  must  know  your  customer.” 
The  customer  in  the  field  of  accident  pre¬ 
vention  is  the  small  plant.  These  small 
idants  can  he  sold  safety.  This  fact  is 
proven  hy  the  records  of  the  wood  furni¬ 
ture  i)iants  in  North  Carolina,  which  are 
doin.sc  a  wonderful  jol)  in  accident  preven¬ 
tion. 

Real  safety  prograilns  in  North  Carolina’s 
wood  furniture  industry  started  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  Special  Industry  Safety  Program 
conducted  l>y  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  ]ja!)or  in  1!I47.  At  this  time  the 
lost-time  in.jury  rate  for  the  State’s  wood 
fmaiiture  plants  was  22.  After  two  years 
of  ((luctmtiated  safety  work,  the  rate  was 
reduced  to  12  and  has  continued  at  that 
low  level. 

A  most  satisfying  result  of  the  tine 
safety  work  hy  North  Carolina’s  wood 
furniture  plants  is  the  reduction  in  the 
IVorkmen's  Comi>ensation  insurance  rates 
for  the  industry.  In  11)47  the  rate  was 
.'fi  .:!(■)  per  tSlOO  payroll.  In  Ih.ll  the  rate  was 
reduced  to  !itl.2r).  .and  again  in  lt).74,  to 
!(!1.11.  This  TS  per  cent  reduction  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  direct  savings  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  State’s  extensive  wood  furni¬ 
ture  industry. 

4’h<'  same  ideas  which  worked  so  effec¬ 
tively  in  North  Carolina’s  wood  furniture 
industry,  which  is  composed  of  small 
plants,  will  work  in  any  small  plant.  These 
basic  naitiirements  are  needed  for  a  small 
plant  safet.v  progi-.am  ; 

( 1  I  Top  management  helief  and  supi>ort. 

(2)  Assignimmt  and  acceptance  of  respon¬ 
sibility. 

(2  I  A  specitic  i)hin  of  operation  incluiliiig: 
( a  I  Accident  Uca-ords 
(h)  Safet.v  Comniittei's 
(c)  Accidmd  Investigation 
( d  I  Plant  lnsi)ection 
(e)  Cood  Housek('e]>ing 
(fl  Safety  I’tilletin  P.<iards 
(g)  First  Aid 


Labor  Commissioner 
Cites  Federal  Child 
Labor  Requirements 

With  summer  vacations  coming  up  for 
North  Carolina’s  school  childnui.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Frank  Crane  has  reminded  employ¬ 
ers  of  the  Id-year  minimum  age  limit  for 
most  industrial  t.\  i>e  jobs  under  the  Federal 
Wage  and  Hour  L.aw. 

Ctimmissioner  Cram'  cautioned  employ¬ 
ers  that  if  they  are  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  or  if  their  products  move  in 
interstate  commerce,  they  are  stih,iect  to 
the  child  labor  ]irovisions  of  the  Wage- 
Hour  I>aw.  The  Labor  Commissioner  ad¬ 
ministers  this  law  in  North  Carolina  under 
a  special  agreement  with  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

“While  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  sets  a 
basic  minimum  age  of  1<)  years  for  most 
occupations,  it  also  makes  IS  years  the 
minimum  for  certain  hazardous  occupa¬ 
tions,  such  as  oiKU-ating  power-driven 
w(Midworking  machinery,  iiu'luding  lidding 
nnudiines  used  in  some  packing  plants,  or 
working  as  a  driver  or  holiH'r.  on  ;i  motor- 
driven  vehicle,”  Commissioner  Crane 
stated. 

“The  child  labor  provisions  iiermit  the 
em])loyment  of  14  .‘ind  15-year  <dds  in 
non-manufacturing  and  non-mining  .jobs 
such  as  in  offices  and  sales  work,”  Crane 
continued,  “hut  they  may  not  he  employed 
for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  or  over 
40  hours  a  week  when  schools  are  closed, 
nor  more  than  three  hours  a  day  or  hS 
hours  a  WM'k  when  schools  are  in  session. 
During  school  vacations,  children  of  any 
age  may  work  at  nou-hazardous  farm  jobs. 

"Children  14  and  15  years  of  age  may  he 
employed  in  packing  sheds  in  non-manu¬ 
facturing  and  non-pi'ocessing  occujiations 
in  workrooms  where  no  manufacturing  or 
processing,  such  as  making  boxes,  is  car¬ 
ried  on.  provided  certain  conditions  are 
met.”  Jlr.  Crane  said,  "They  cannot  work 
in  rooms  where  lidding  machines  are  being 
operated.  Those  It!  and  17,  however,  can 
work  in  the  rooms  where  the  lidding  ma- 
(‘hines  are  operating,  hut  they  are  not  pi'r- 
mitted  to  ojierafe  power-driven  machines.” 

Commissioner  Crane  pointed  out  that 
prospective  employers  of  young  peoi>le  can 
protect  themselves  against  unintentional 
violations  of  the  law  h.v  obtaining  employ- 
nu'iit  certificates  for  each  minor  employed 
from  their  local  S>iperintendent  of  Public 
Welfare. 

Employers  who  are  in  doubt  about  the 
Wage-Hour  Law  reiiuirements  with  regard 
to  specific  jobs  performed  hy  minors  under 
IS  years  of  age  may  obtain  answers  to 
their  questions  hy  contacting  the  State 
Department  of  Labor  in  Kah'igh  or  ;uiy  of 
the  Department’s  field  otiices  located  in 
Asheville.  Charlotte,  Creenshoro.  :tnd 
tioldshoro.  Commissioner  Crane  said. 


February  Building  Permits 
Total  $13,490,813  in  30 
North  Carolina  Cities 

P.uilding  i)ermits  totaling  .$l.’5.4DO,8lo 
were  issued  hy  public  officials  in  20  North 
Carolina  cities  of  more  than  10,000  popu¬ 
lation  during  February. 

The  February  total  wtis  more  than  .83 
million  above  the  figure  reported  hy  the 
cities  for  .Tanuary. 

Puilding  permits  issued  during  the  first 
two  months  of  this  year,  which  totaled 
.824,263,508,  were  well  ahead  of  the  .$18,- 
003.058  reported  for  the  same  period  last 
year. 

Raleigh  was  out  in  front  with  February 
permits  totaling  moi-e  than  $3  million. 
Three  other  cities  reported  more  than  .81 
million  each. 

February  totals  reported  hy  the  Tar 
Heel  cities  were  as  follows: 

Albemarle  .874,100,  Asheville  8278.400, 
Burlington  8410,470,  Charlotte  81,149,882, 
Concord  .843,400.  Durham  8~^>0.810,  Eliza¬ 
beth  City  889,741,  Fayetteville  .8424,922, 
Gastonia  .$1,317,0.50,  Goldsboro  .$194,2.50. 
Greensboro  .$812,975,  Greenville  8162,500. 
Henderson  .$70,4t)0.  Hickory  .$84,450,  High 
Point  .$906,4.35. 

Kinston  8107,150,  Lexington  .$31,200, 
Monroe  .$91,512,  New  Bern  81-", 183.  Ra¬ 
leigh  .$3,301,158.  Reidsville  .$141,000.  Rooky 
Mount  .$292,201,  Salishurv  .$'84,132.  Sanford 
$74,011,  Shelby  .$203,825,  State.sville  .$237,- 
500,  Thoma.sville  .$22,300,  Wilmington  $551,- 
339,  Wilson  .$288,000,  Winston-Salem 
.$1,188,517. 

Non-Farm  Employment  Holds 
Firm  in  State  During  February 

Total  iiou-agricultural  employment  in 
North  Carolina  held  firm  at  994,300  during 
February,  showing  practically  no  cluinge 
from  the  .Tanuary  level. 

The  employment  figure  in  February  was 
1.2  I'er  cent  above  the  level  of  Februarv. 
19.54. 

Employment  was  mostly  unchanged  in 
both  manufacturing  and  non-manufactur¬ 
ing  activities,  with  only  minor  changes 
l>eing  report (‘d  in  a  few  particular  in¬ 
dustries.  The  job  totals  were  up  slightly 
in  a  majority  of  both  the  durable  and 
non-durahle  goods  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  hut  tlu'se  jol)  gains  were  offset  hy 
a  sliar))  .seasonal  decline  of  25.2  i)er  cent 
in  tobacco  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants. 

The  situation  was  much  the  same  in 
non-manufacturing  lines.  Employment  was 
up  slightly  in  mining  iind  transiM)rtation, 
service  industries  and  federiil,  state  and 
lociil  government,  hut  was  down  somewhat 
in  contract  construction  and  most  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  trade  groups. 

T'actory  employment  totaled  437.900  in 
the  State  during  February.  The  job  level 
in  all  non-manufacturing  activities  excei)t 
farming  stood  at  .556.400. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  the  437.900 
f.-ictor.v  workers  were  .$1.27  during  the 
month,  which  was  the  same  as  in  .Tanuary. 
A  fractional  increase  in  the  fiictory  work¬ 
week  brought  hours  worked  up  .i  notch 
to  39.6  hours  per  wc'ek.  This  increased 
working  time  caused  average  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  to  rise  slightly — from  .$49.78  in  .Tanu¬ 
ary  to  .$50.29  in  February. 

Weekly  earnings,  for  the  most  part,  re¬ 
mained  about  tln‘  same  in  most  non- 
maiuifacturing  lines  as  in  .Tanuary,  with 
•■t  few  slight  changes. 
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Cities  Report  $18,201,341  in 
Building  Permits  During  March 

Building  permits  totaling  $1S.1’01.341 
were  issued  by  public  officials  in  30  North 
Carolina  cities  of  more  than  10,000  iiopu- 
lation  during  March. 

The  March  total  represented  a  decided 
increase  over  the  $10,117,104  reported  by 
the  same  cities  during  February. 

Permits  issued  during  the  first  three 
mf)nths  of  this  year  totaled  .$42.180.22.5, 
compared  with  $29,020,162  for  the  same 
]>eriod  last  year. 

Charlotte  led  the  building  parade  with 
I>ermits  totaling  $5,748,721  last  month. 
U'aleigb  ran  second  with  .$2,484,388.  Greens¬ 
boro  reported  $1,177,220  and  Hi,gh  Point 
.$1,064,683. 

The  other  26  cities  retorted  March  build¬ 
ing  permit  totals  as  follows : 

Albemarle  $111,850,  Asheville  $333,656, 
Burlington  .$289,157,  C  o  n  c  o  r  d  $32,100, 
Durham  $796,343,  Elizabeth  City  $241,120, 
Fayetteville  $514,041,  Gastonia  $564,000, 
Goldsboro  $243,800,  Greenville  .$267,000, 
Henderson  $65,052,  Hickory  $181,295. 

Kinston  .$382,0.')0,  Lexington  $167,050, 
Monroe  .$21)3,650,  New  Born  $107,332, 
Ueidsville  $81,500.  Pocky  Mount  $388,476, 
Salisbury  $98,030,  Sanford  $59,236,  Shelby 
$18.5.075,  Statesville  $149,470,  Thomasville 
$53,750,  Wilmington  $006,972,  IVilson  $466,- 
675,  IVinstou-Salem  $988,249. 


Employment  and  Earnings 
Register  Small  Increases 
In  State  During  March 

Nouagricultural  employment  in  North 
Carolina  increased  from  994,800  in  Febru¬ 
ary  to  998,300  in  March. 

Both  manufacturing  and  non-manufac¬ 
turing  industries  showed  employment  gains 
during  the  month.  Factory  employment 
also  was  2.3  per  cent  higher  than  it  was 
in  March,  1954.  Non-manufacturing  em¬ 
ployment  was  1.1  per  cent  above  the  level 
of  a  year  ago. 

The  factory  workweek  increased  from 
an  average  of  39.6  hours  in  February  to 
40.1  hours  in  March.  Avera,ge  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  remained  unchanged  at  $1.27.  The 
slightly  longer  working  hours  brought  av¬ 
erage  weekly  earnings  of  the  State’s 
438.800  factory  employees  up  fractionally 
to  $50.93.  Average  weekly  earnings  also 
increased  in  a  majority  of  the  non¬ 
manufacturing  employment  categories,  in 
which  employment  totaled  559,500  in  March. 

Employment  in  the  contract  construc¬ 
tion  industry  jumped  4.2  per  cent  for  a  net 
gain  of  some  1,800  jobs  during  March  as 
the  seasonal  spring  upswing  in  building 
jobs  got  under  wa.v  last  month.  Retail  trade 
establishments  took  on  about  500  more 
workers.  Employment  in  mining  went  up 
5.3  per  cent.  Jobs  dropped  from  8.300  to 
6,300  in  tobacco  stemmeries  and  redrying 
plants — a  purely  sea.sonal  decline. 

Minor  employment  increases  took  place 
in  the  State's  four  largest  industries :  tex¬ 
tiles,  lumber,  furniture,  and  cigarette  man¬ 
ufacturing.  Most  of  the  smaller  industries 
reported  that  employment  either  held  firm 
or  registered  sli,ght  gains  during  March. 

In  general,  the  employment  situation 
was  “looking  up”  somewhat  at  the  begin- 
Jiing  of  spring. 


State  Law  Inspection  Summary 

A  total  of  2,870  industrial  establishments 
were  visited  by  Labor  Department  inspec¬ 
tors  during  February  and  March  to  check 
upon  compliance  with  the  North  Carolina 
Labor  Laws  and  the  industrial  safety  and 
health  regulations. 

The  establishments  inspected  during  the 
two  months  employed  a  total  of  81,805 
employees. 

Violations  of  the  labor  laws  and  the 
safety  and  health  regulations  were  found 
in  1,559  instances  during  the  two  months. 
Recommendations  were  made  to  correct 
them  and  immediate  compliance  was 
promised. 

A  total  of  1,596  instances  of  compliance 
with  the  laws  and  regulations  were  re¬ 
ported  b.v  the  inspectors  in  February  and 
March. 

The  inspectors  also  completed  129  rein¬ 
spections  during  the  two  months,  made  26 
special  complaint  investigations,  held  668 
conferences  to  assist  in  obtaining  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  laws  and  regulations,  and 
made  investigations  of  15  accidents. 

Among  14  complaint  cases  in  which  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  State  Maximum  Hour  and 
Child  Labor  Laws  had  been  alleged,  the 
inspectors  found  the  establishments  in 
violation  in  12  instances. 

In  four  additional  cases  in  which  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  safety  and  health  regulations 
had  been  alleged  by  complainants,  the  in¬ 
spectors  found  violations  in  onl.v  one  in¬ 
stance.  The  violations  were  corrected. 

Three  establishments  were  prosecuted 
b.y  the  Department  during  the  month  of 
April  for  having  violated  the  Child  Labor 
and  Maximum  Hour  Laws.  Fines  and  court 
costs  totaling  $189.10  were  levied  b.v  mu¬ 
nicipal  courts  in  these  cases. 
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OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  30  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 
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IXnOXESIAXS  STUDY  TAK  HEEL  PltODECTI VITY— Two  gOTernmeulal  labor  officials 
from  Indonesia  visited  the  Xorlli  Carolina  Ifepartinenl  of  Labor  in  late  ^lay  for  a  week  of  study. 
In  Ibe  iiicture  above,  Tiokroknsuino  Handojo  (riftlit),  labor  inspection  chief  from  the  Indonesian 
province  of  Diawaliarat.  and  Miss  Praplinali  (center),  labor  inspector  from  Djoaiakarta,  are 
shown  conferrina  with  Commissioner  Prank  Crane.  The  Indonesians  studied  labor  productivity 
in  Norlli  Carolina  industry  while  here  in  connection  with  their  six-month  U.  S.  study  proaram 
sponsored  liv  the  Foreian' Operations  Administration.  Purpose  of  their  work  was  to  learn  how  to 
raise'  the  liv'ina  standards  of  Indonesia’s  77  million  inhabitants  hy  increasina  the  industrial  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  their  i.eople.  _ (Labor  Department  Photo.) 


Apprentice  Training  Director 
Reports  Increased  Registrations 

Young  Tar  Heels  Training 
in  141  Different  Trades 

A  total  of  3,696  apprentices  were 
learning  skilled  trades  under  the  State 
Apprenticeship  Training  Program  at 
the  end  of  March,  according  to  the 
latest  report  of  the  Labor  Department’s 
Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training. 

Director  C.  L.  Beddingfield  reports 
that  448  new  apprentices  were  regis¬ 
tered  for  on-the-job  and  related  techni¬ 
cal  training  under  the  apprenticeship 
program  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1955. 

The  first  quarter  total  of  new  regis¬ 
trations  represents  a  22  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  over  the  total  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1954,  Mr.  Beddingfield  said. 

Completions 

The  apprenticeship  director  also  re¬ 
ported  that  70  apprentices  completed 
their  years  of  training  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year  and  entered  the  labor  force  as 
journeymen. 

About  7  4  per  cent  of  the  3,69  6  ap¬ 
prentices  in  training  on  March  31  were 
working  to  become  skilled  craftsmen  in 
17  principal  trades.  The  largest  group 
comprised  the  building  trades.  Auto¬ 
mobile  mechanics  and  body  repairmen 
ran  a  close  second. 

HuiUling  Trades 

Apprentices  training  in  individual 
building  trades,  in  each  of  which  at 
least  50  apprentices  w-ere  registered 
for  training  on  March  31,  included  42  5 
electricians,  206  carpenters,  236  plumb¬ 
ers,  170  sheet  metal  workers,  116  brick¬ 
layers,  5  3  plasterers,  and  51  steamfit- 
ters. 

A  total  of  525  apprentices  were  reg¬ 
istered  for  training  as  auto  mechanics 
and  2  52  as  auto  body  repairmen. 

Another  large  group  was  training  in 
the  printing  trades,  outstanding  among 
which  were  101  compositor  printers  and 
86  cylinder  and  printer  pressmen. 

Other  Trades 

Other  trades  in  which  50  or  more  ap¬ 
prentices  were  registered  for  training 
included  142  machinists,  112  radio  re¬ 
pairmen,  7  5  cabinet  makers,  63  embal- 
mers,  5  5  maintenance  mechanics,  and 
6  3  butchers. 


In  124  additional  trades,  from  one 
to  50  apprentices  were  in  training.  A 
total  of  141  trades  were  represented  in 
the  report. 

Steady  Growth 

The  apprenticeship  training  program 
has  been  growing  steadily  during  the 
last  10  years.  Two  years  ago,  on  March 
31,  1953,  there  were  3,147  apprentices 
in  training  in  North  Carolina.  The  total 
of  3,69  6  in  training  on  March  31  this 
year  represents  an  increase  of  14  per 
cent  over  the  last  two  years.  An  average 
of  well  over  3,000  apprentices  have  been 
in  training  each  year  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

The  State's  apprenticeship  program 
was  started  in  1939  when  the  General 
Assembly  passed  the  North  Carolina 
Voluntary  Apprenticeship  Act.  Growth 
of  the  program  was  comparatively  slow 
during  the  first  few  years.  During  the 
last  10  years,  however,  a  large  number 
of  both  veterans  and  non-veterans  have 
trained  as  apprentices. 


Department  Publishes 
Arbitration  Booklet 

'‘Voluntary  Arbitration:  A  Service  to 
Industry  and  Labor”  is  the  title  of  a  new 
booklet  which  will  soon  be  available  to 
interested  persons  from  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

The  booklet  sets  forth  the  rules  for 
the  voluntary  arbitration  of  industrial 
disputes  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.  It  contains  a  reprint 
of  the  State’s  Voluntary  Arbitration  Act 
of  19  45  and  presents  an  illustrated  list 
of  the  arbitrators  who  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
and  who  are  serving  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  A  brief  biographical  sketch 
of  each  arbitrator  is  included. 

Interested  persons  may  secure  free 
copies  of  the  new  arbitration  booklet  by 
writing  to  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  P.  O.  Box  1151,  Raleigh. 
The  booklet  is  expected  to  be  available 
in  .Inly. 
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Eliminating  Injuries  Through 
Inspection  and  Enforcement 

(Ejccriits  front  speech  delivered  hi/  Com- 
inissioiier  Frank  Crane  at  the  industrial 
section  incetinf/  of  the  25th  Annual  l<tate- 
iride  Industrial  Hafetp  Conference,  May 
21).  1955.  \y instou-Sali  ni.  A'.  C.) 

North  Carolina’s  attack  upon  the 
industrial  injury  problem  since  the 
end  of  World  War  11  has  been  a  many- 
sided  campaign  in  which  industry  has 
cooperated  with  public  and  private 
agencies  and  has  achieved  notable 
results. 

The  injury  frequency  rate  during  the 
last  three  years  has  been  more  than  a 
third  lower  than  it  was  in  1946.  Eight 
years  ago  the  rate  for  all  North  Carolina 
industry  was  nearly  16  lost-time  in¬ 
juries  per  million  manhours.  Last  year 
and  the  year  before  it  was  less  than  10 
serious  injuries  per  million  manhours. 

This  outstanding  safety  accomplish¬ 
ment  did  not  just  “happen”.  It  was 
caused  by  industry’s  increasing  interest 
in  accident  prevention  and  the  concrete 
efforts  \>hich  were  made  by  industry.  .  . 
and  are  continuing  to  be  made  at  an 
accelerated  pace  .  .  in  cooperation  with 
State,  National  and  private  agencies. 

AVe  are  all  familiar  with  the  “Three 
FI’s"  of  accident  prevention:  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Education  and  Enforcement.  My 
subject  today  deals  largely  with  the 
engineering  and  enforcement  aspects  of 
safety.  More  specifically,  it  concerns 
how  the  State  Department  of  Labor 
has  contributed  to  North  Carolina’s 
progress  in  industrial  accident  pre¬ 
vention  through  its  program  of  in¬ 
spections  and  enforcement  of  essential 
safety  measures. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  at 
present  a  field  staff  of  IS  men  whose 
full  time  is  devoted  to  industrial  safety 
inspection  work.  These  men  are  not 
professional  engineers,  but  they  have 
been  trained  both  by  experience  and  by 
schooling  to  search  out  the  trouble 
spots  in  industry  which  cause  accidents. 
Their  approach  to  their  jol)  is  not  that  of 
policemen;  it  is  rather  that  of  friends 
sent  to  industry  by  the  State  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  helping  industry  to  do  a  job 
which  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  State; 

( utting  down  the  human  and  economic 
naste  which  is  the  result  of  accidents. 


The  Department  of  Labor  has,  and, 
when  necessary,  uses  the  statutory 
powers  provided  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  to  secure  compliance  with  safety 
regulations.  However,  the  Department 
has  for  years  operated  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  best  result  can  be  had 
by  promoting  cooperation  rather  than 
by  just  flatly  demanding  compliance. 
The  results  of  this  policy  speak  for 
themselves.  North  Carolina  industry  has 
grown  tremendously  and  total  manhours 
worked  have  increased  together  with  the 
expansion  of  plants  and  employment; 
yet  at  the  same  time  injury  frequency 
rates  have  gone  down. 

We  have  safety  regulations  with  the 
statutory  force  of  law,  but  the  reason 
why  they  work  is  that,  w'hen  approached 
properly,  most  of  the  people  concerned 
with  them  want  them  to  work.  Volunta¬ 
ry  cooperation  is  the  life-blood  of  a  State 
safety  program.  A  Labor  Department 
which  secures  it  is  regarded  as  a  friend 
by  industry;  one  which  fails  to  do  is 
likely  to  be  considered,  at  best,  as  a 
governmental  nuisance. 

The  purpose  of  a  plant  safety  inspec¬ 
tion  is  to  create  a  working  environment 
conducive  to  safety.  Our  inspectors  give 
each  industrial  plant  a  thorough  check 
to  find  the  hazards  which  exist.  Having 
isolated  the  hazards  in  a  particular 
plant,  their  job  has  just  begun.  They 
have  to  furnish  the  management  with 
practical  information  and  suggestions 
about  how  to  eliminate  the  hazards.  In 
the  majority  of  instances  their  recom¬ 
mendations  are  neither  difficult  nor 
expensive  to  carry  out.  They  make  avail¬ 
able  essential  information  on  machine 
guarding  and  the  best  methods  of  con¬ 
trolling  or  eliminating  other  hazards 
in  and  around  the  plant.  They  also  bring 
to  each  plant  in  the  industry  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  accident  prevention 
methods  which  have  been  tried  and 
proven  in  the  plants  which  have  the  best 
safety  organizations  and  the  lowest  ac¬ 
cident  rates.  Further,  they  endeavor  to 
stimulate  management  in  developing 
permanent  plant  safety  programs,  fur¬ 
nishing  advice  and  assistance  regarding 
the  best  methods  of  safety  organization 
for  the  plant.  They  try  to  sell  manage¬ 
ment  upon  the  fact  that  frequent 
safety  inspections  by  responsible  plant 
personnel  should  be  made  in  the  interest 
of  both  humanity  and  material  economy. 

It  must  be  clear  to  you  that  since  the 
State  safety  inspector  is  able  to  inspect 
any  particular  plant  only  at  widely 
spaced  intervals,  the  accident  prevention 
record  of  that  plant  has  to  depend 
largely  upon  the  initiative  and  effort 
of  the  plant's  owm  personnel. 

Many  injuries  can  be  prevented  by 
regular  and  systematic  plant  inspections 
made  by  responsible  company  person¬ 
nel;  and  this  approach  to  accident  pre¬ 
vention,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  State’s  enforcement  powers, 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  vital  parts  of  the 
total  safety  effort.  It  costs  relatively 
little  for  trained  employees,  to  make 
satisfactory  inspections  and  the  results 
in  the  form  of  safer  working  conditions 
are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cost. 

All  plants  need  the  more  or  less 
“continuous’’  inspection  which  consists 
of  making  routine  fire  checks,  regular 
housekeeping  checkups,  and  frequent 
use  of  the  checklist  of  common  work¬ 


room  hazards.  If  the  accident  record  of 
a  plant  reveals  that  an  unusually  large 
number  of  injuries  are  resulting  from 
one  cause,  the  plant  needs  a  special  in¬ 
spection  to  determine  what  physical 
hazards  or  working  habits  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  large  number  of  injuries.  The 
special  inspection  should  be  continued 
until  the  causes  are  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  and  then  the  preventive  methods 
arrived  at  should  be  a  part  of  the 
“continuous”  inspection  procedure.  Con¬ 
tinuous  and  special  inspections  should 
be  integrated  into  the  normal  operation 
of  any  establishment.  These  inspections 
take  care  of  the  innumerable  accident 
prevention  problems  which  can  be 
dealt  with  only  momentarily  by  the 
“one  call”  periodic  inspection  made  by 
an  insurance  company  representative 
or  by  the  State  safety  inspector. 

There  is  one  more  type  of  inspection 
wdiich  I  would  like  to  explain  to  you  .  . 
one  which  has  the  most  outstandingly 
successful  and  continuing  results;  the 
industry-wide  inspection  used  as  a  part 
of  a  special  safety  campaign  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  industry. 

The  special  industry  drives  which 
have  been  conducted  in  several  of  our 
industries  have  been  successful  in  ef¬ 
fecting  lower  accident  rates. 

With  inspections  spaced  at  six-month 
intervals,  each  plant  has  the  opportunity 
to  concentrate  intensively  upon  its  ac¬ 
cident  problems  from  one  inspection 
visit  to  the  next.  Careful  accident  re¬ 
cords  are  kept.  Special  safety  educat¬ 
ional  materials  aimed  at  the  particular 
industry  are  provided-  periodically  for 
the  supervisory  personnel  of  each 
plant  cooperating  in  the  drive. 

The  safety  inspector  makes  initial 
recommendations  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  first  visit  and  gathers  accident  fre¬ 
quency  rate  information.  Six  months 
later  he  returns,  makes  a  plant  in¬ 
spection,  gathers  accident  rate  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  half-year  period,  and 
discusses  with  the  plant  management 
the  progress  which  has  been  made.  He 
checks  upon  the  extent  to  which  his  re¬ 
commendations  have  been  followed. 
Recommendations  are  not  confined  to 
the  minimum  necessary  to  effect  com¬ 
pliance  with  safety  regulations  but  are 
made  extensively  with  regard  to  elim¬ 
inating  both  large  and  small  accident 
hazards. 

At  the  end  of  four  such  inspection 
visits,  most  plants  participating  in 
these  drives  have  achieved  substantial 
safety  improvements  and  lower  ac¬ 
cident  frequency  rates. 

Employment  Certifications 
For  Teen-Agers  Rise  Sharply 

A  total  of  3,701  minors  under  18 
years  of  age  received  employment  cer¬ 
tificates  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
first  four  months  of  this  year. 

The  teen-agers  were  issued  certifi¬ 
cates  by  Public  Welfare  Superintend¬ 
ents  throughout  the  State. 

The  total  certification  figui’e  for  Jan- 
uary-April  period  ran  4  3  per  cent  ahead 
of  the  total  for  the  same  months  last 
year,  during  which  only  2,57  9  certifi¬ 
cates  were  issued. 

Better  job  opportunities  appear  to  be 
the  explanation  of  the  increase. 
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•  Excludes  eating  and  drinking  places.  *  Less  than  0.1%  Change. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Building  in  30  Tar  Heel  Cities 
Running  36  Per  Cent  Above 
Last  Year 

Estimated  cost  of  buildings  author¬ 
ized  in  North  Carolina’s  30  cities  of 
more  than  10,0  00  populatiion  during  the 
first  four  months  of  this  year  ran  36  per 
cent  above  the  total  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 

Building  permits  valued  at  .$54,241,- 
164  were  issued  by  the  cities  from  Jan¬ 
uary  through  April,  1955.  The  total 
for  the  corresponding  period  last  year 
was  $39,924,380. 

Permits  totaling  $12,307,300  were 
issued  during  April,  compared  with 
$10,904,218  in  the  same  month  last 
year. 

Only  two  cities,  Charlotte  and 
Winston  Salem,  reported  more  than  $1 
million  last  month.  In  April,  1954,  how¬ 
ever,  four  cities  reported  building  per¬ 
mits  well  over  $1  million.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  current  l)uild- 
ing  boom  is  widespread  among  the 
smaller  cities  and  not  confined  mostly  to 
a  few  of  the  larger  ones. 

City  building  permit  totals  reported 
for  April  were  as  follows: 

Albermarle  $118,650,  Asheville  $353, 
815,  Burlington  $306,660,  Charlotte 
$1,540,681,  Concord  $56,850,  Durham 
$694,484,  Elizabeth  City  $470,143,  Fay¬ 
etteville  $352,572,  Gastonia  $497,100, 
Goldsboro  $236,850,  Greensboro  $982, 
125,  Greenville  $526,300,  Henderson 
$144,447,  Hickory  $917,014,  High 
Point  $638,511,  Kinston  $192,300, 
Lexington  $132,830. 

Monroe  $271,700,  New  Bern  $2  36, 
310,  Raleigh  $666,828  Reidsville  $111, 
800,  Rocky  Mount  $291,606,  Salisbury 
$131,060,  Sanford  $131,534,  Shelby  $4- 
21,300,  Statesville  $430,895,  Thomas- 
ville  $50,025,  Wilmington  $224,928, 
Wilson  $171,500,  Winston-Salem 
$1,007,482. 


Non-Farm  Employment  Drops 
Slightly  in  State  During  April 

NonagT;icu,ltivi’al  employment  drop¬ 
ped  fractionally  in  North  Carolina  dur¬ 
ing  April  for  a  net  decrease  of  2,300. 

Employment  totaled  996,000  in  April, 
compared  with  998,300  in  March,  but 
was  1.3  per  cent  higher  than  the  983,700 
reported  in  April  a  year  ago. 

Effects  of  the  Southern  Bell  strike 
were  apparent  in  a  decrease  of  2,700  in 
employment  in  the  public  utilities  indus¬ 
try.  Total  employment  in  public  utilities 
dropped  from  18,500  in  March  to  15, 
800  in  April.  Since  the  strike  started 
on  March  14  its  effect  upon  employ¬ 
ment  in  public  utilities  was  not  shown  in 
the  March  figure.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  report  is  based  upon  employ¬ 
ment  during  the  workweek  nearest  the 
middle  or  each  month. 

Employment  dropped  slightly  in  the 
State’s  major  manufacturing  industries 
during  April,  decreasing  0.9  per  cent  in 
textile  mill  products,  0.3  per  cent  in  the 
lumber  industry,  0.3  per  cent  in  fur¬ 
niture  factories,  and  2.7  per  cent  in  to¬ 
bacco  manufacturing. 

These  decreases  were  counterbalanced 
by  gains  of  0.9  per  cent  in  trade,  4.2  per 
cent  in  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate, 
0.2  per  cent  in  contract  construction,  and 
0.8  per  cent  in  service  industries.  Several 
of  the  smaller  manufacturing  industries 
also  reported  gains. 

The  average  factory  worker’s  hourly 
earnings  increased  a  penny  during  April, 
rising  to  $1.2  8.  The  average  workweek 
in  manufacturing  dropped  more  than 
two  hours  .  .  from  40.2  hours  in  March  to 
37.9  hours  in  April.  The  decreased  work¬ 
ing  time  caused  average  weekly  earnings 
of  factory  workers  to  drop  from  $51.05 
in  March  to  $48.51  in  April.  However, 
the  April  average  was  well  above  the 
$46.38  average  for  April,  1954. 


State  Law  Inspections 

Inspectors  of  the  Depa(rtment  of 
Labor  visited  1,007  ihdustrial  establish¬ 
ments  during  April  to  check  upon  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  North  Carolina  Labor 
Laws  and  the  safety  and  health  reg¬ 
ulations. 

The  establishments  inspected  during 
the  month  employed  a  total  of  19,250 
workers. 

A  total  of  863  violations  of  the 
Labor  Laws  and  safety  and  health  regu¬ 
lations  were  reported  during  the 
month.  Recommendations  were  made  to 
correct  them  and  immediate  compliance 
was  promised.  A  total  of  1,152  instances 
of  compliance  with  previous  recom¬ 
mendations  were  reported  by  the  in¬ 
spectors  in  April. 

The  inspectors  also  completed  197 
reinspections  during  the  month,  held 
264  conferences  with  employers  and 
workers,  made  seven  complaint  in¬ 
vestigations,  and  investigated  one  ac¬ 
cident. 

Among  six  of  the  complaint  cases 
investigated,  in  which  violations  of 
the  Maximum  Hour  and  Child  Labor 
Laws  had  been  alleged,  the  inspectors 
found  the  establishments  in  violation 
in  all  six  instances.  Recommendations 
were  made  to  correct  these  violations 
and  other  measures  were  taken  when 
found  necessary. 

One  additioiial  complaint  allLeged 
violations  of  the  safety  and  health  reg¬ 
ulations.  The  investigation  in  this  case 
disclosed  no  violations. 


A  young  lawyer  attended  the  funeral 
of  a  banker. 

A  friend  arrived,  a  little  late,  took  a 
seat  beside  the  lawyer,  and  whispered: 
“How  far  has  the  service  gone?’’ 

The  lawyer  nodded  towards  the  clergy¬ 
man  and  whispered  back,  tersely:  “Just 
opened  for  the  defense.” 


DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  30  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


City 


Albemarle  — - . 

Asheville _ _ 

Burlington _ _ 

Charlotte _ 

Concord  . . . . 

Durham _ 

Elizabeth  City  _ 

Fayetteville _ 

Gastonia _ 

Goldsboro _ 

Greensboro  _ 

Greenville . . 

Henderson _ 

Hickory  _ 

High  Point _ 

Kinston _ _ 

Lexington  _ 

Monroe _ 

New  Bern _ 

Raleigh _ 

Reidsville _ _ _ 

Rocky  Mount _ 

Salisbury  _ _ 

Sanford  _ 

Shelby _ _ 

Statesville _ 

Thomasville _ 

Wilmington _ 

Wilson  _ 

Winston-Salem _ 


TOTAL  All  Cities 


April  I !).').> 

April  1!».D 

1st  4  nios.  19.1.'; 

$  118,650 

$  15,950 

$  .363,300 

.353,815 

1.756,390 

1,066.371 

305.660 

100..5.30 

1.189, ,883 

1,. 540,681 

1..829.173 

!)..529,6.87 

.56..S50 

70.3.80 

185,900 

694.484 

;:17.5.34 

5,652,848 

470,14.3 

70,250 

877,317 

.352.572 

262.514 

1.464.715 

497,100 

.571,737 

2,706,,80O 

23ti,8.50 

.86., 837 

1,278.376 

982.125 

1,125,220 

3,373,460 

.526,.300 

78„500 

1.094,300 

144.447 

67,967 

443.799 

917,014 

69.635 

1.2()2,409 

6.38.511 

302,275 

2..862,189 

192,300 

175,350 

.836,810 

132.830 

170.600 

361,6.80 

271,700 

120.281 

760.187 

2.36.310 

37,700 

586,225 

t)66,.828 

1.442.905 

7.235.514 

111,800 

70,850 

414.300 

291,(!06 

.3.53.9,83 

1.221.200 

131.060 

102,450 

3.80,468 

1.31,.5.'I4 

66,840 

3!)1,3,81 

421.300 

95.600 

.889,400 

4;!0,895 

210,175 

908,740 

50.025 

.5.8.!  150 

20,8,825 

224.928 

317,;352 

1,446.921 

171„500 

168,450 

1.132,025 

1.007,482 

787,840 

4,116.134 

$12,.307.300 

$10,904,218 

$54,241,164 

1st  4  iiios.  19.>4 


$  lO.u.OOO 

1,072,712 
6,315,631 
743.005 
1 ,480,52!) 
314,625 
0!)0,5!)7 
1,3()1,]!)8 
1,308,940 
3,982,620 
373,500 
271,868 
640,195 
1.140,634 
786,972 
67t>,0(X) 
.391,222 
126,571 
4,721.826 

360.6.50 
1,171,811 

669,852 

294.831 

397,315 

631,870 

184.4.50 
1,114..336 

867.8.50 
4,92!»,862 


$39,924,380 
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mmU  E  TAR  HEEL  CITIES  40  PER  CESIT  AHEAD  OF  LAST  YEAR 


Building  permits  totaling  $69,897,643 
were  issued  in  30  North  Carolina  cities 
of  more  than  10,000  population  during 
the  first  five  months  of  this  year. 

The  5-month  total  was  nearly  4  0  per 
cent  above  the  $50,104,199  in  permits 
issued  by  the  same  cities  during  the 
same  period  last  year. 

Permits  totaling  $15,709,563  were 
issued  during  May.  This  was  more  than 
50  per  cent  higher  than  the  $10,242,177 
reported  for  May,  1954. 

May  1955  Totals 

The  city  totals  for  May  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Albemarle  $169,100,  Asheville 
$246,380,  Burlington  $523,077,  Char¬ 
lotte  $3,614,812,  Concord  $37,355,  Dur¬ 


ham  $564,116,  Elizabeth  City  $97,305, 
Fayetteville  $475,607,  Gastonia  $1,063, 
950,  Goldsboro  $187,050,  Greensboro 
$1,030,569,  Henderson  $136,800,  Hick¬ 
ory  $151,035,  High  Point  $674,290, 
Kinston  $457,398,  Lexington  $66,250, 
Monroe  149,160,  New  Bern  $798,250, 
Raleigh  $2,107,865,  Reidsville  $78,000, 
Rocky  Mount  $559,998,  Salisbury  $125, 
695,  Sanford  $135,471,  Shelby  $161,900, 
Statesville  $185,710,  Thomasville  $22, 
900,  Wilmington  $490,457,  Wilson 
$189,100,  Winston-Salem  $1,116,463. 

Jan-May  1955  Totals 

City  building  totals  reported  for  the 
first  five  months  of  1955  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Albemarle  $532,400,  Asheville 


$1,312,751,  Burlington  $1,712,960, 
Charlotte  $13,144,499,  Concord  $223, 
255,  Durham  $6,216,9647  Elizabeth  City 
$974,622,  Fayetteville  $1,940,322,  Gast¬ 
onia  $3,770,750,  Goldsboro  $1,456,426, 
Greensboro  $4,404,029,  Greenville 
$1,187,800,  Henderson  $615,625,  Hick¬ 
ory  $1,413,444,  High  Point  $3,536,479, 
Kinston  $1,294,208,  Lexington  $427, 
930,  Monroe  $909,347,  New  Bern  $1, 
296,365,  Raleigh  $9,343,379,  Reidsville 
$492,300,  Rocky  Mount  $1,781,198, 
Salisbury  $506,163,  Sanford  $526,852, 
Shelby  $1,051,300,  Statesville  $1,094, 
450,  Thomasville  $231,725,  Wilmington 
$1,937,378,  Wilson  $  1,3  2  1,1  2  5, 
Winston-Salem  $5,232,597. 


DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  30  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


City 

Tlay  1955 

May  1954 

Isl  5  laos.  1955 

1st  5  nios,  1954 

AlherriMrlp 

.$  lOh.lOO 

$  74,500 

$  532,400 

$  179,500 

Asheville  - . - . — - . 

Burlington 

24ti..3S0 

523,077 

270,350 

498,340 

1.312,751 

1.712,9(i0 

2.7T4,li4!l 

l.riTl.Uoli 

Charlotte  . —  - . - . - 

3.(il4,812 

1,823,800 

13,144,499 

8,139.431 

PnnporH 

37,355 

155,529 

223,255 

898, .5.34 

Dnrbnin 

5(14,116 

914,121 

6,216,964 

2,.394.()50 

Elizabeth  City  .  . . . 

Fayetteville . . 

Hnstnnia 

97,305 

475.607 

1,063.950 

15,700 

lll,tl21 

781,150 

974,622 

1.940,322 

3,770,750 

330,325 

1,102.51.8 

2.142.348 

Goldsboro  .  _  _ _ - 

187,050 

110,800 

l,465,42(i 

1,419,74!) 

Greensboro 

1,030.569 

641,231 

4,404,02!! 

4.623..S51 

GrepTiville 

!)3.5()0 

120,571 

1.187,890 

4!)4.071 

Hpnrlprson 

136, SOO 

130,325 

015,625 

3.3!I,.S35 

Hickory  . - . - . . 

151.035 

l(i4.72!l 

1,413,444 

804.924 

High  Point  .  . . 

674,290 

9(j9.928 

3,536,479 

2,110,5(i2 

Kinston  _  _ - . 

457.398 

244,06(1 

1,294,208 

1,031.0.32 

8i:i.l50 

T.pvington  _  .  .. 

66.250 

143,150 

427,930 

Monroe .  -  . . . 

149.160 

95,751 

909.. 347 

4,S6.!)73 

New  Bern  . . . . 

798.250 

(i9,000 

1,2!)6.365 

l!).5..57l 

Raleigh  . — . - . 

2.107.865 

;)46.766 

!).343.379 

5,6().8..592 

R  piVl  sr^i  1 1  p 

78,000 

53,400 

4!I2,300 

414,050 

Rocky  Mount . -  -  -  — - . 

.559,998 

263,482 

1.7.S1.1!I8 

1. 4.35.2!  )3 

Salisbui’y  . - . 

125,695 

128.045 

5('(!.1(!  3 

7!)7..8!)7 

Sanford .  — . 

135,471 

72.189 

526.852 

3(!7,020 

Sbplbv 

161,!)00 

104.1!)0 

1.051,300 

.501,505 

Statesville  -  _ _ - 

185,710 

21,650 

1,094,4.50 

(;.5.3,5'’0 

Tboninsvilte  -  _ 

22.900 

87,000 

231,725 

271,450 

Wilmington  . 

490,457 

119,719 

1,937,378 

1.2.34,055 

Wilson  ....  .. . 

INitlOO 

149,800 

1,.321,125 

l,017.(i50 

Winston-Salem .  . . . . 

1.116.463 

!)60,980 

5,232,597 

5,890., 842 

TOT  AT  All  Pitip« 

.$15.7(19.563 

$10,242,177 

$09,897,043 

$.50,104,199 
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Non-Farm  Employment 
Increases  2.2  Per  Cent 
In  State  During  Past  Year 

Nonagricultural  employment  in  North 
Carolina  increased  2.2  per  cent  between 
May  1954  and  May  1955. 

Employment  over  the  12-month 
period  jumped  from  975,000  to  996, 80C 
—  a  gain  of  21,800.  At  the  same  time, 
earnings  of  the  State’s  436,000  factory 
workers  increased  from  an  average  of 
$1.26  an  hour  to  $1.28,  and  average 
weekly  earnings  increased  from  $46.75 
in  May  1954  to  $50.94  in  May  1955. 
The  average  factory  workweek  also 
went  up  noticeably,  from  37.1  hours  in 
May  last  year  to  39.8  hours  last  month. 

There  was  little  change  in  total  non¬ 
farm  employment  from  April  to  May  this 
year.  The  figure  stood  at  996,800  in 
May  and  included  436,300  workers  in 
manufacturing  and  560,500  in  non- 
manufacturing  enterprises  including 
federal,  state  and  local  government. 

Textiles  showed  a  substantial  gain 
over  the  12-month  period,  rising  from 
219,800  in  May  last  year  to  226,700  in 
May  this  year,  an  increase  of  more  than 
3  per  cent.  Lumber  and  timber  prod¬ 
ucts  increased  4.4  per  cent,  from  36,400 
to  38,000.  Furniture  and  other  lumber 
products  increased  8.2  per  cent,  rising 
from  31,800  to  34,400.  Employment  in 
the  tobacco  products  industry  remained 
almost  unchanged  from  last  year’s  level, 
totaling  21,800  in  May  this  year. 

Marked  percentage  gains  were  re¬ 
ported  by  a  number  of  the  smaller  in¬ 
dustries,  including  increases  of  13.4 
per  cent  in  machinery  manufacturing, 
4.2  per  cent  in  primary  metals,  8.1  per 
cent  in  stone,  clay  and  glass  products, 

4.7  per  cent  in  apparel  manufacturing, 

8.8  per  cent  in  paper  and  allied  prod¬ 
ucts  and  10.3  per  cent  in  chemicals 
manufacturing. 

Employment  in  retail  and  wholesale 
trade  increased  fractionally  over  the 
year,  rising  from  196,900  to  198,200. 
Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  in¬ 
creased  4.2  per  cent  and  federal,  state 
and  local  government  increased  3.2  per 
cent,  rising  from  127,700  to  131,800. 
The  job  total  remained  virtually  un¬ 
changed  in  the  contract  construction  in¬ 
dustry,  with  the  May  figure  standing  at 
47,400. 

Factory  workers  put  in  a  longer 
workweek  in  May  than  in  April,  and 
weekly  earnings  increased  from  $48.38 
to  $50.94. 


Preliminary,  1954 

MANUFACTURING 


INUrSTRY 

plants 

manhours 

lost  time 

irequency 

injuries 

rate 

1954 

1954 

1954 

1954 

Chemical: 

Drugs.  Insecticides  &  Paints _ _ _ _ - 

24 

804,244 

7 

8.7 

Fertilizer  (Manufacturing  and  Mixing)  . . . 

70 

5,570,536 

55 

9.8 

Miscellaneous  Chemicals  and  Allied  Products _ 

50 

2,752,143 

37 

13.4 

Clay,  Cement,  and  Stone: 

Block,  Pipe  and  Cement . . 

0C> 

4,377.571 

81 

18.5 

Brick,  Tile  &  Pottery  _ _ 

39 

3,718,158 

72 

19.3 

Monuments  &  Markers  _  _ 

26 

202.993 

O 

9.8 

Construction: 

General  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

97 

25.568.726 

671 

26.2 

Electrical: 

General  . . . . . . . . — - 

39 

16,155,769 

52 

3.2 

Furniture: 

Upholstering  _ _ — _ _ 

132 

4,768.546 

67 

14.0 

Wood  . - _ _  _ _ 

185 

41.686,510 

405 

9.7 

Iron  &  Steel: 

Foundaries  _ _ _ _ _ 

32 

4,266,466 

90 

21.0 

Machine  Manufacturing  _ _ _ 

98 

8.482,098 

109 

12.8 

Machine  Shop  . . . . . 

111 

3,612,874 

47 

13.0 

Sheet  Metal  . . . . . 

61 

1,570,462 

39 

24.8 

Not  Elsewhere  Classified  _ _ _ 

65 

3,448,887 

59 

17.1 

Leather: 

Tanning,  Manufacturing  shoes. 

Belting,  and  Rolls  _ _ _ _ — 

14 

1,364,945 

36 

26.3 

Lumber: 

Logging,  Sawing  «&  Planing  - - -  - - 

344 

15,216,728 

399 

2(5.2 

Millwork  . . . . . . . . - 

184 

7,381,705 

178 

24.1 

Plywood  &  Veneer  . . — _ _  _ 

63 

8,377,541 

194 

23.1 

Misc.  Wood  Products  . . — . - 

41 

2,011,046 

53 

26.3 

Mining: 

Mines  — .  . . .  . —  — -  . . - 

70 

934,849 

37 

39.5 

Processing  Plants _ _ _ 

63 

4,245,666 

201 

47.3 

Quarries  _ _ _ _ -  —  _  _ 

30 

2,387,188 

45 

18.8 

Paper: 

Paper  &  Pulp _ _ _ _ _ 

6 

13,564,349 

54 

3.9 

Set  up  Boxes  and  Containers  ..  .  . . 

30 

2,730,205 

34 

12.4 

Printing: 

Job,  Newspaper  &  Books  — . .  — 

138 

6,058,528 

32 

5.2 

Textiles: 

Cotton  Yarn  and  Weaving _ _ _ 

426 

207,201,938 

1,.569 

7.5 

Dyeing  and  Finishing _ _  _ _ _ _ 

34 

9,737,76;i 

102 

10.4 

Knit  Goods  _ _  _ _ — 

360 

55,553,433 

211 

3.7 

Silk  &  Synthetic  . . . . — . - 

31 

15,731,402 

31 

1.9 

Wearing  Apparel  _ _ _ _ _ 

130 

24,850,433 

117 

4.7  • 

Woolen  Worsted  _ _ _ _ 

6 

1,775,080 

9 

5.0 

Not  Elsewhere  Classified  _ 

58 

9,942,116 

41 

4.5 

Tobacco: 

Cigarette  and  Smoking  ....  _  _ _ _ 

8 

18,865,156 

40 

2.1 

lAUif  Processing  _ _ _ _  _ 

76 

11.564,.569 

121 

10.4 

M iscellan  eons  Man  ufacturin g : 

General  . . . . . 

71 

26,101,298 

69 

26.4 

ALL  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY  _ 

3,220 

471,681,919 

5,366 

11.6 

Food:  NON-MANUFACTURING 

Baking  ....  _ _ _ _ 

81 

6,445,614 

92 

14.2 

Bottling  PhiTits  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ — 

115 

5,108,.352 

73 

14.2 

Canning  &  Preserving  _  _ _ 

25 

1,409,(557 

18 

12.7 

I.)airv  I’roducts  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

71 

7,810,681 

9!) 

12.6 

Ice  &  Coal  — . . . . . . . . 

98 

1,542.571 

26 

16.8 

Meat  Packing  . . . . . . . 

67 

4,172,390 

100 

23.!) 

Milling,  Flour  and  Feed  _ _ _ _ 

147 

4,260,864 

(it) 

15.4 

Service: 

Dry  Cleaning  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

384 

5,222,765 

ti 

1.1 

Dry  Cleaning  and  Laundry  _ _ _ 

212 

11,023,727 

28 

2.5 

Garage _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

343 

9,650,.597 

63 

(5.5 

Trade: 

Petroleum  Products  . . . . . . . . 

199 

3,354,754 

24 

7.1 

Wholesale  &  Retail  . . . . . . 

355 

11,163.464 

115 

10.3 

Miscellaneous  Non-Manufacturing: 

General _ _ _ _ _ 

47 

2.!)94,442 

53 

17.6 

ALL  NON-MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY  .. 

2.144 

74,1.59,878 

763 

10.2 

ALL  INDUSTRY.  MANUFACTURING 

&  NON-MANUFACTURING  . . .  . . 

5.364 

545,841,797 

6,129 

11.2 

Technical  notes: 

(1|  These  data  were  compiled  according  to  the  American  Standard  Method  of  Compiliny 
Industrial  Injury  Rates,  approved  by  the  American  Standard  Association,  l!)4.j. 

(2)  The  lost  time  injury  frecpienc.v  rate  is  the  average  number  of  disabling  work  in¬ 
juries  for  each  million  manhours  worked.  A  lost  time  injury  is  one  which  prevented 
the  injured  man's  return  to  work  on  his  next  regular  day.  shift  or  turn ;  or  which 
results  in  some  i)ermanent  bodily  impairment. 
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*  Includes  leather  and  leather  products  ;  rubber  products  ;  and  petroleum  products.  ‘  Data  not  available. 

•  Excludes  eating  and  drinking  places.  •  Dess  than  0.1%  Cliange. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Food  Costs  Drop  3.7°/o  In 
Seven  Tar  Heel  Cities 


Average  Retail  Prices  of  Food  in  Seven  North  Carolina  Cities 

June,  1955 


Average  retail  prices  of  food  dropped 
3.7  per  cent  in  seven  North  Carolina 
cities  between  June  15,  1954  and  June 
15.  1955. 

Cost  of  a  market  basket  containing 
5  4  standard  food  items  decreased 
from  $22.63  in  June,  1954,  to  $21.78 
in  June  1955. 

The  actual  decrease  in  food  prices 
varied  widely  among  the  seven  cities  in 
which  Labor  Department  personnel 
made  price  surveys.  In  Asheville,  for 
example,  retail  food  prices  dropped  5.5 
per  cent  during  the  12-month  period, 
with  the  market  basket  cost  decreasing 
from  $22.45  in  June,  1954  to  $21.20 
in  June  this  year. 

In  Charlotte,  however,  the  cost  drop¬ 
ped  only  0.4  per  cent,  decreasing  from 
$22.27  in  June,  1954  to  $22.17  in  June, 
1955. 

In  Greensboro,  the  market  basket  de¬ 
creased  4.9  per  cent  over  the  year,  drop¬ 
ping  from  $23.13  in  June,  1954,  to 
$21.99  in  June  this  year. 

In  Greenville,  the  decrease  amounted 
to  4.1  per  cent,  with  the  food  basket 
cost  dropping  from  $22.69  in  June, 
1954,  to  $21.77  in  June  this  year. 

Raleigh  recorded  an  average  food 
price  drop  of  3.6  per  cent.  The  market 
basket  which  cost  $22.32  in  June  last 
year  decreased  to  $21.52  in  June  this 
year. 

The  year’s  price  decrease  in  Salisbury 
was  3.8  per  cent.  The  food  items  which 
cost  $22.92  in  June  last  year  dropped 
to  $22.05  in  June  this  year. 

Food  cost  in  Wilmington  dropped  3.9 
per  cent  during  the  year,  with  the  bas¬ 
ket  cost  decreasing  from  $22.63  in 
June  a  year  ago  to  $21.75  in  June  this 
year. 

Although  the  price  picture  was  one  of 
decreases  in  all  cities  surveyed  during 
the  year  from  June  1954  to  June  1955, 
food  cost  increases  were  reported  from 
all  or  the  same  cities,  except  one,  for 
the  three-month  period  from  March  15, 
1955  to  June  15,  1955. 

Cost  increases  during  the  three 
months  were  as  follows:  Asheville  0.5 
per  cent,  Charlotte  1.1  per  cent,  Green¬ 
ville  0.8  per  cent,  Raleigh  0.2  per  cent, 
Salisbury  1.5  per  cent,  and  Wilmington 
2.0  per  cent.  Greensboro  alone  reported 
a  price  decrease  of  0.6  per  cent  during 
the  three-month  period. 

In  tabular  form,  the  price  changes  in 
the  seven  cities  over  the  June-to-June 
12  months  were  as  follows: 


city 


Asheville  .. 
Charlotte  .. 
Greensboro 
Greenville  . 

Raleigh  . 

Salisbury  .. 
Wilmington 


Market  Itaskot  % 
Cost  Change 

June  ’54  June  ’55 


$22.45 

$21.20 

— 5.5 

22.27 

22.17 

— 0.4 

23.13 

21.99 

— 4.9 

22.69 

21.77 

— 4.1 

22.32 

21.52 

— 3.6 

22.92 

22.05 

— 3.8 

22.63 

21.75 

—3.9 

Food  and  Cnit 

Ashe  • 
vine 

Char¬ 

lotte 

Greens  - 
boro 

Green¬ 

ville 

Raleigh 

Salis¬ 

bury 

Wilming¬ 

ton 

CEREALS  &  BAKERY  PRODUCTS: 

Cereals : 

Flour,  wheat.  5  lb  — . . . . . 

..$.545 

$.535 

$.522 

$..577 

$.509 

.$.516 

$.508 

Corn  flakes,  11  oz .  . 

.  .las 

.214 

.194 

.209 

.202 

212 

.203 

Corn  meal,  lb.  . . 

..  .095 

.094 

.093 

.084 

.091 

.095 

.076 

Rice,  lb.  . . . . 

.215 

.213 

.232 

.219 

.200 

.202 

.206 

Rolled  oiits,  20  oz . 

..  .195 

.186 

.193 

.203 

.195 

.200 

.190 

Bakery  Products: 

Bread,  white,  lb _ _ 

..  .173 

.172 

.174 

.186 

.168 

.177 

.179 

Vanilla  cookies,  lb . 

.  .441 

.424 

.409 

.459 

.454 

.421 

.357 

MEATS: 

Beef: 

Round  .steak,  lb.  — . - _ _ 

..  .846 

.894 

.910 

.787 

.867 

.823 

.862 

Rib  roast,  lb.  _ _ _ 

_  .640 

.713 

.720 

.560 

.701 

.561 

.715 

Chuck  roast,  lb . . . . 

..  .444 

.483 

.470 

.475 

.488 

.475 

.471 

Frankfurters,  lb . . . 

..  .480 

.487 

.491 

.466 

.491 

.491 

.478 

Hamburger,  lb . . . . 

..  .388 

.432 

.420 

.449 

.402 

.426 

.412 

V  eal : 

Cutlets,  lb.  _ _ _ 

..  .871 

.948 

.958 

.921 

.901 

.897 

.905 

Pork: 

Choits.  11).  _ 

..  .776 

.866 

.833 

.792 

.790 

.797 

.794 

Bacon,  sliced,  lb . . 

..  .662 

.644 

.695 

.610 

.639 

.6.31 

.655 

Ham,  whole,  lb . 

..  .581 

.596 

.620 

.608 

.617 

.595 

.625 

Salt  pork,  lb . . . 

..  .283 

.296 

.298 

.292 

.306 

.317 

.337 

Lamb: 

Leg,  lb . . . 

..  .738 

.810 

.750 

.754 

.833 

.845 

.793 

Poultry: 

Fryers,  dr.  &  drawn,  lb . . 

-.  .509 

.513 

.510 

.499 

.506 

.517 

.509 

Fish: 

Fish,  fresh _ _ _ 

..  .348 

.378 

.407 

.411 

.387 

.441 

.440 

Salmon,  pink,  16  oz.  can _ 

..  .540 

.506 

.542 

.555 

.536 

.558 

.541 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS: 

Butter,  lb.  . . 

..  .739 

.726 

.725 

.734 

.748 

.772 

.727 

Cheese,  lb.  _ 

..  .597 

.569 

.561 

.543 

.548 

.603 

.548 

Milk,  fresh  (groc. ),  qt  . 

..  .246 

.238 

.255 

.263 

.253 

.247 

.2ff3 

Ice  Cream,  bulk,  pt.  . . 

-  .284 

.274 

.281 

.299 

.233 

.279 

272 

Milk,  evaporated,  14|  oz.  can 

.136 

.145 

.136 

.139 

.136 

.143 

.137 

EGOS: 

Eggs,  fresh,  doz.  . . . 

..  .519 

.547 

.549 

.502 

.544 

.516 

.534 

FRUIT  &  VEGETABLES: 

Fresh: 

Aitples,  11). _ _ _ 

.181 

.189 

.167 

.182 

.204 

.181 

.194 

Bananas,  lb.  . . . . . 

-  .137 

.148 

.146 

.150 

.144 

.144 

.144 

Oranges,  size  200.  doz . . 

..  415 

.487 

.401 

.432 

.374 

.400 

.409 

Beans,  green,  lb.  ....  . . . 

..  .120 

.131 

.125 

.160 

.1.38 

.13.3 

.115 

Cabbage,  lb . . . . 

-.  .068 

.068 

.071 

.068 

.072 

.072 

.076 

Carrots,  bunch  _ _ 

..  .131 

.129 

136 

.145 

.132 

.135 

.135 

Lettuce,  head  . . . 

._  .127 

.164 

.137 

.154 

.147 

.1.50 

.133 

Onions,  lb _ _ _ _ 

-  .077 

.079 

.082 

.087 

.082 

.078 

.083 

Potatoes,  15  lb _ _ 

-  .889 

1.055 

1.024 

.999 

.997 

1.134 

.945 

Spinach,  lb . . . . 

..  .160 

.152 

.145 

.152 

.150 

.152 

.152 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb  . . 

..  .143 

.1.59 

.140 

.138 

.120 

.118 

.133 

Toniittoes,  11).  _ _ 

.201 

.306 

.238 

.237 

.232 

.269 

.250 

Canned : 

Peaches,  No.  2J  can  . . 

.332 

.329 

.345 

.358 

.330 

.240 

.345 

Pinettpple,  No.  2i  can _ 

..  .372 

.368 

.385 

.401 

.355 

.423 

.385 

Corn,  No.  2  can  . 

..  .194 

.201 

.215 

.219 

.188 

.217 

.199 

Petis,  No.  2  can  _ _ 

..  .236 

221 

.237 

.288 

.231 

.246 

231 

Tomatoes,  No.  2  can  . . 

..  .150 

.197 

.160 

.188 

.157 

.174 

J57 

Biibv  Food.  43  oz.  jar _ 

_  .095 

.103 

.096 

.099 

.095 

.107 

.095 

Dried : 

I’nine,  lb.  _ _ _ 

.353 

.343 

.330 

.327 

.332 

.r>o7 

Niivy  beans,  lb . . 

..  .171 

.182 

.180 

.185 

.187 

.191 

.180 

BEVERAGES: 

Coffee,  11).  . . . . . 

..  .899 

.923 

.933 

.922 

.895 

.942 

.1)35 

Cola  drink,  G  bottle  carton  -.. 

-  .285 

.243 

.244 

.245 

.244 

.248 

.245 

FATS  &  OILS: 

Lard.  lb.  _ _ 

-  .196 

.204 

.187 

.200 

.199 

.208 

.190 

Shortening,  hydrogenated,  lb.  . 

..  .285 

.285 

.327 

.309 

.268 

.268 

.312 

Salad  dressing,  pt _ _ 

.342 

.357 

..349 

.339 

.360 

.348 

Margjirine,  colored,  lb . . 

_  .277 

.297 

.252 

.298 

.235 

.288 

.314 

SUGAR  &  .SWEETS: 

Sugar,  11).  . . 

..  .100 

.101 

.100 

.102 

.101 

.102 

.101 

Prepared  hy:  Division  of  Statistics,  NOKTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
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CONTEST  PLANNED  FOR  BRICKLAYER  APPRENTICES 


$1  Hourly  Minimum  Wage 
To  Have  Big  Effect 
in  North  Carolina 

AI)oiit  170,900  Tar  Heel 
Workers  Will  Benefit 

Approximately  170,000  North  Caro¬ 
lina  workers  will  receive  pay  increases 
next  March  1  as  a  result  of  the  $l-an- 
hour  minimum  wage  recently  enacted 
by  Congress  and  approved  by  President 
Eisenhower. 

The  170,000  Tar  Heel  workers  whom 
the  State  Labor  Department  has  esti¬ 
mated  will  benefit  directly  from  the 
increased  Federal  minimum  wage  repre¬ 
sent  about  28  per  cent  of  the  600,000 
workers  covered  by  the  Wage-Hour  Act 
ill  North  Carolina. 

The  major  effects  of  the  $1  hourly 
minimum  will  be  felt  in  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  North  Carolina  industries,  but 
some  workers  will  be  affected  in  virtu¬ 
ally  every  covered  industry  in  the  State. 

Principal  effects  of  the  wage  hike 
will  be  felt  in  the  lumber  industry,  the 
garment  industry,  the  furniture  indus- 
liy,  Llio  cotton  3'nrn  industry,  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  cottonseed  oil  industries,  the 
tobacco  stemmery  and  redrying  industry, 
the  food  products  industry,  the  construc¬ 
tion  industry,  and  the  wholesale  trade 
industry. 

A  smaller  number  of  workers  will  be 
affected  in  metal  products,  stone,  clay 
and  glass  products,  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing.  finance,  insurance  and  banks,  min¬ 
ing,  and  transportation,  communication, 
and  public  utilities. 

No  new  groups  of  workers  are  covered 
by  the  new  Federal  legislation.  The  $1 
hourly  minimum  will  apply  only  to  those 
workers  already  covered  by  the  Wage- 
Hour  Act.  Attempts  in  Congress  to  bring 
employees  of  interstate  retail  chain 
stores  and  certain  other  interstate  opera¬ 
tions  under  coverage  of  the  Wage-Hour 
Act  were  defeated. 


Plans  have  been  completed  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  second  annual  Statewide  Appren¬ 
tice  Bricklaying  Contest  at  the  State 
Fair  in  Raleigh  this  fall. 

H.  B.  Foster  of  Greensboro,  general 
manager  of  Brick  &  Tile  Service,  Inc., 
and  chairman  of  the  contest  steering 
committee,  announced  that  the  contest 
will  feature  competition  between  regist¬ 
ered  bricklayer  apprentices  who  have 
completed  not  more  than  30  months  of 
their  apprenticeship  training  at  the  time 
of  the  contest. 


Conciliator  Appointed 

Commissioner  Frank  Crane  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Donald  A. 
Cilley,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  as  a  Labor 
Relations  Conciliator  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor. 

Born  in  Hickory,  N.  C.,  Mr.  Cilley  was 
graduated  from  Hickory  High  School. 
He  later  attended  Virginia  Military  In¬ 
stitute,  graduating  with  a  B.S.  degree  in 
civil  engineering.  He  served  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  as  a  first  lieutenant  during  World 
War  II. 

Following  the  war,  the  new  concilia¬ 
tor  worked  for  three  years  with  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Ser¬ 
vice  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga., 
doing  time  studies  and  gathering  work 
load  information. 

For  the  past  six  years,  prior  to  com¬ 
ing  with  the  State  Labor  Department, 
Cilley  was  a  supervisor  in  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Textile  Company  at  Lynchburg. 
Va.,  where  he  specialized  in  industrial 
relations  work. 

Cilley  replaces  John  R.  Davies  as  con¬ 
ciliator  in  the  State  Labor  Department. 
Davies  resigned  recently  to  accept  a 
position  with  a  West  Virginia  manufac¬ 
turing  plant. 

In  his  new  post,  Mr.  Cilley  will  work 
with  the  Labor  Department’s  chief  con¬ 
ciliator,  E.  Gail  Barker  of  Raleigh,  in 
the  job  of  conciliating  and  mediating 
labor-management  disputes  in  North 
Carolina. 


This  year’s  contest  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  October  21,  which  is  “School 
Day”  at  the  State  Fair,  Foster  said.  The 
contest  will  start  at  11  a.m.  and  will 
last  for  three  hours,  with  a  break  for 
lunch  for  the  competing  apprentices.  It 
will  be  held,  “rain  or  shine”,  under  a 
large  tent  on  the  fairgrounds. 

Foster  said  that  to  be  eligible  for  the 
contest,  an  apprentice  must  be  registered 
under  the  North  Carolina  State  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Council  and  must  be  in  active 
training  in  a  program  approved  by  the 
Council. 

Defense  bonds  of  $100,  $50,  and  $2  5 
will  be  awarded  the  three  top  contestants 
in  the  event,  and  a  silver  cup  will  go 
to  the  employer  of  the  apprentice  who 
takes  first  place,  Foster  said.  Merchan¬ 
dise  prizes  will  be  given  to  all  contest¬ 
ants. 

Steering  committee  members,  who 
were  appointed  by  State  Labor  Commis¬ 
sioner  Frank  Crane  and  are  helping  plan 
the  contest,  include:  E.  M.  Denbo,  of 
Crain  &  Denbo  General  Contractors, 
Durham;  Louis  F.  Voorhees,  of  Voor- 
hees  &  Everhart,  High  Point;  Harry 
Null,  of  Builders  Supplies  Company, 
Goldsboro;  Hubbard  L.  Sullivan,  build¬ 
ing  division  manager  of  Associated  Gen¬ 
eral  Contractors  of  America,  Carolinas 
Branch,  Charlotte;  Murray  D.  Thorn¬ 
burg,  State  supervisor  of  Trade  and 
Industrial  Education,  Raleigh;  William 
A.  Bellisle,  executive  secretary  of  N.  C. 
Concrete  Masonry  Association,  Raleigh; 
Robert  B,  Berry,  coordinator  of  the 
Durham-Raleigh-Goldsboro  Construction 
Apprentice  Council,  Durham;  and  Ap¬ 
prenticeship  Director  C.  L.  Beddingfield. 

The  contest  will  be  judged  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  experts.  Work  will  be  judged 
according  to  “neatness,  production,  level, 
plumb,  uniform  joints,  height,  and  cor¬ 
rect  design,”  chairman  Foster  said. 
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Tar  Heel  Non-Farm 
Employment  Up  3% 

Over  Last  Year 

1,006,300  Workers  Employed  in  June 

Nonagriciiltural  employment  in  North 
Carolina  in  June,  1955  was  three  per 
cent  above  the  level  of  June,  1954. 

A  total  of  1,006,300  workers  were 
employed  in  the  State  in  June  this  year 
— a  gain  of  29,000  over  the  977,300  total 
reported  for  June  last  year. 

Employment  increased  nearly  one  per 
cent  between  May  and  June  this  year, 
rising  from  997,200  to  1,006,300  for  a 
net  gain  of  more  than  9,000. 

Nearly  all  manufacturing  industries 
experienced  employment  gains  during 
June  and  practically  all  of  them  were 
above  the  June,  1954  level.  The  same 
thing  was  true  of  most  of  the  non- 
manufacturing  industries.  However,  em¬ 
ployment  in  retail  trade  was  down 
fractionally  from  the  May  level  and  a 
4.5  per  cent  drop  was  reported  by  hotels 
and  rooming  houses. 

The  average  Tar  Heel  factory  worker 
put  in  exactly  40  hours  a  week  at  his 
job  during  June,  which  was  fractionally 
above  the  May  workweek.  His  earnings 
averaged  $1.28  an  hour,  the  same  as  in 
May,  and  $51.20  per  week,  which  was 
up  slightly  from  the  May  figure  due  to 
the  longer  workweek. 

Manufacturing  industries  employed  a 
total  of  440,400  workers  in  June,  for  an 
increase  of  4.5  per  cent  over  the  level  of 
June  last  year.  Non-manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  employed  565,900  for  a  gain  of 
1.8  per  cent  over  June,  1954. 

Employment  in  the  textile  industry 
was  2.7  per  cent  above  the  level  of  a 
year  ago.  Furniture  and  finished  lumber 
products  reported  a  10.8  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  jobs.  The  lumber  industry 
employed  6.4  per  cent  more  workers 
than  a  year  ago.  Employment  in  cig¬ 
arette  manufacturing  was  up  6.2  per 
cent. 

June  employment  in  the  State’s  largest 
industries  was  as  follows:  textile  mill 
products  228,000,  lumber  and  timber 
basic  products  38,500,  furniture  and 
finished  lumber  products  34,900,  tobacco 
manufacturing  22,100. 


New  Social  Security 
Benefits  Are  Explained 

Those  people  who  are  permanently 
disabled  from  substantial  gainful  em¬ 
ployment  and  have  been  disabled  at 
least  six  months  should  look  into  the 
possibility  of  protecting  their  social 
security  rights. 

The  1954  Amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  provide  for  a  “freezing”  of 
a  disabled  person’s  earnings  record  as 
of  the  onset  of  the  disability.  This  means 
that  when  his  or  her  earnings  record  is 
averaged  for  purposes  of  paying  either 
retirement  or  survivors  benefits,  the 
earnings  average  and  the  benefit 
amounts  will  not  be  lowered  by  includ¬ 
ing  all  of  the  time  the  worker  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  having  substantial  earnings 
by  reason  of  his  disability. 

However,  many  people  who  are  eli¬ 
gible  for  the  disability  freeze  apparently 
are  not  aware  of  this  provision  of  the 
law,  or  are  not  aware  of  the  effect  it  can 
have  on  the  old-age  and  survivors  in¬ 
surance  benefits  payable  to  them  or  to 
their  family.  It  is  particularly  important 
for  people  who  may  be  eligible  for  the 
“freeze”  to  contact  their  district  Social 
Security  office  as  soon  as  possible,  or  if 
they  are  unable  to  do  so,  to  have  some 
member  of  the  family,  or  a  close  friend, 
get  in  touch  with  the  office  for  them. 

The  reason  it  is  so  important  to  con¬ 
tact  the  social  security  office  is  that  be¬ 
ginning  in  July  of  this  year,  benefit 
amounts  can  be  increased  for  those 
people  who  become  eligible  for  benefits 
on  the  record  of  a  worker  who  has  been 
disabled. 

This  is  true  for  survivorship  benefits 
as  well  as  for  retirement  benefits,  and 
is  particularly  true  for  those  people 
whose  disability  has  extended  for  more 
than  a  few  years.  A  period  of  disability 
cannot  be  omitted  from  figuring  the 
average  earnings  of  the  worker  unless 
the  worker  himself,  or  someone  on 
his  behalf,  has  made  application  before 
his  death. 

To  qualify  for  the  freeze,  in  addition 
to  being  disabled,  the  worker  must  have 
had  a  certain  amount  of  work  under 
social  security.  The  requirement  is  that 
he  or  she  worked  at  least  5  years  out  of 
the  10  years  before  the  disability  started 
and  at  least  a  year  and  a  half  of  this 
work  must  have  been  in  the  3  years 
before  the  disability  started. 

Another  important  provision  is  that 
if  the  disability  had  its  start  before  July 
19  56,  the  freeze  application  must  be 
filed  before  July  1957,  to  be  effective  for 
the  entire  period  of  the  disability. 

If  a  person  is  eligible  for  the  disability 
freeze,  he  should  contact  his  district 
Social  Security  Office  as  soon  as  possible. 


Commissioner  Cites  Child  Labor 
Provisions  Affecting  Farm  Work 

Minors  under  16  years  of  age  may  not 
legally  be  employed  in  harvesting  cotton, 
peanuts  or  other  agricultural  crops  while 
school  is  in  session.  Commissioner  Frank 
Crane  recently  pointed  out. 

Citing  the  child  labor  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law, 
Commissioner  Crane  said  that  such  em¬ 
ployment  of  minors  on  farms  where  the 
crops  are  shipped  out  of  the  State  is 
legal  only  during  the  hours  when  school 
is  not  in  session  or  if  the  child  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  his  parent  or  guardian. 

“There  is  no  restriction  on  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  children  in  agriculture,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  ages,  before  or  after 
school  hours  or  on  holidays,”  Commis¬ 
sioner  Crane  stated.  “The  controlling 
factor  for  employment  of  minors  under 
16  is  whether  the  schools  are  in  session 
in  the  district  where  the  child  lives  while 
employed.  Even  if  an  under-age  minor 
having  good  grades  is  excused  from  at¬ 
tending  school,  it  would  nevertheless  not 
make  his  employment  legal  during 
school  hours.” 

The  Labor  Commissioner  pointed  out 
that  the  law  sets  no  limit  as  to  wages 
to  be  paid  or  number  of  hours  that  may 
be  worked  by  agricultural  child  labor, 
providing  the  work  is  done  outside  school 
hours. 

Responsibility  for  compliance  with 
the  child  labor  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Wage  and  Hour  Law  rests  w'ith  the 
farmer,  Commissioner  Crane  empha¬ 
sized,  regardless  of  who  does  the  actual 
hiring  of  the  children.  He  explained  that 
prospective  employers  of  children  of 
doubtful  age  can  protect  themselves 
against  unintentional  violation  of  the 
law  by  having  on  file  proof  of  age  of 
each  employed  minor.  Age  certificates 
may  be  obtained  by  the  prospective  em¬ 
ployee  from  the  local  Public  Welfare 
Superintendent,  he  said. 

Many  Teen-Agers  Took 
Summer  Jobs  in  N.  C. 

Reports  of  employment  certifications 
by  Public  Welfare  Superintendents  for 
minors  under  18  years  of  age  indicate 
that  many  North  Carolina  youngsters 
took  advantage  of  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  this  summer. 

During  May,  the  closing  month  for 
the  public  schools,  a  total  of  1,697  em¬ 
ployment  certificates  were  issued  to 
minors  in  the  State. 

In  June,  the  total  jumped  up  sharply 
to  3,672  certificates  issued.  About  half 
of  these  were  for  part-time  vacation 
work  by  minors  16  and  17  years  of  age. 
Nearly  1,100  certifications  were  for  full¬ 
time  jobs  by  16  and  17-year  old  minors 
in  manufacturing,  non-manufacturing 
and  construction  trades.  Fewer  than  800 
certificates  were  issued  to  minors  under 
16  years  of  age  for  part-time  and  vaca¬ 
tion  employment. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Building  in  First  Half  of  '55  Totals 

$81,683,747  in  30  Tar  Heel  Cities 


Six-Month  Figure  Is  34% 
Ahead  of  Last  Year 

Permits  for  building  estimated  to 
cost  $81,683,747  were  issued  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1955  by  public  offi¬ 
cials  in  30  North  Carolina  cities  of  more 
than  10,000  population. 

The  six-month  total  was  34  per  cent 
higher  than  the  $60,900,542  in  building 
permits  reported  for  the  first  half  of 
last  year. 

Permits  issued  in  June  totaled  $11,- 
78  6,104  and  were  nearly  $1  million 
higher  than  the  figure  for  June,  1954. 

Raleigh  led  the  cities  with  June  per¬ 
mits  totaling  $2,438,244.  Charlotte  and 
Greensboro  ran  second  and  third,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Permit  totals  reported  for  June  by  the 
30  cities  were  as  follows: 

Albemarle  $82,900,  Asheville  $330,- 
763,  Burlington  $270,079,  Charlotte 
$1,609,937,  Concord  $107,098,  Durham 
$806,268,  Elizabeth  City  $163,332,  Fay¬ 
etteville  $253,818,  Gastonia  $655,250, 
Goldsboro  $159,900,  Greensboro  $1,205,- 
523.  Greenville  $154,500,  Henderson 
$135,800,  Hickory  $113,675,  High  Point 
$424,845. 

Kinston  $454,600,  Lexington  $251,- 
050,  Monroe  $32,940,  New  Bern  $119,- 
900,  Raleigh  $2,438,244,  Reidsville 
$151,330,  Rocky  Mount  $236,541,  Salis¬ 
bury  $17  6,715,  Sanford  $79,9  39,  Shelby 
$128,830,  Statesville  $101,712,  Thomas- 
ville  $40,050,  Wilmington  $196,747 
Wilson  $180,500,  Winston-Salem  $723,- 
318. 


Urges  Teen-Agers  To 
Return  To  School 

The*  more  schooling  citizens  have,  the 
higher  their  purchasing  power  will  be. 

That  is  the  word  from  Commissioner 
Frank  Crane,  who  is  urging  all  Tar 
Heel  teen-agers  who  have  not  graduated 
from  high  school  to  return  to  the  class¬ 
rooms  this  fall. 

During  May,  June  and  July,  said 
Commissioner  Crane,  employment  certi¬ 
ficates  were  issued  to  approximately 
7,300  young  people  under  18  years  of 
age  by  public  welfare  superintendents 
in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Crane  commended  the  young  men 
and  women  for  their  initiative  in  taking 
advantage  of  summer  vacation  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities. 

“A  pay  check  looks  good  to  young 
people  who  have  been  working  at  a 
summer  job,”  he  said.  “Now,  however, 
they  should  look  ahead  to  the  future — 
and  so  should  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  Education  is  good  business 
and  is  the  most  profitable  investment 
young  people  can  make.” 

Commissioner  Crane  cited  a  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  study  which 
showed  a  direct  relationship  between 
years  of  schooling  and  individual  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  In  145  American  cities, 
he  said,  retail  sales  to  individuals  who 
had  completed  11  or  12  years  of  school¬ 
ing  were  20  per  cent  higher  than  to  per¬ 
sons  with  only  eight  or  nine  years  of 
schooling. 


A  good  education,  Commissioner 
Crane  said,  increases  a  person’s  earning 
power  and  improves  his  standard  of 
living.  The  combination  of  these  things 
results  in  more  retail  sales  for  the  com¬ 
munity  and  more  personal  satisfaction 
for  the  individual. 

Mr.  Crane  added  that  he  hopes  each 
North  Carolina  community,  in  its  own 
self  interest,  will  conduct  a  back-to- 
school  campaign  this  fall. 

Boiler  Inspector  Appointed 

Walter  Parker,  a  native  of  Winston- 
Salem,  has  been  appointed  a  Boiler 
Inspector  with  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Mr.  Parker  began  his  duties  with  the 
Department  on  August  1. 

Mr.  Parker  has  had  much  training  and 
experience  in  the  boiler  field.  He  served 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy  for  six  years  as  a  1st 
Class  Watertender  in  charge  of  boiler 
room  operations  and  maintenance. 

For  the  past  nine  years,  since  World 
War  II,  he  has  been  employed  by  the 
Peerless  Dyeing  Company  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Penna.,  where  he  served  as  Super¬ 
visor  in  charge  of  power  plant,  engineers, 
maintenance  personnel  and  Iniildings 
maintenance. 

Mr.  Parker  completed  a  full-time 
night  school  course  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institute  of  Electricity  at  the  Naval 
Boiler  and  Turbine  Laboratory  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  receiving  a  diploma  in  his  field. 

At  the  present  time,  he  is  working 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Chief  Boiler  Inspector  S.  F. 
Harrison,  where  he  is  becoming  familiar 
with  the  inspection  techniques  and  pro¬ 
cedures  used  under  the  North  Carolina 
Boiler  Law. 


DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  30  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 
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FALLS 

in  Cotton  Yarn  Plants 

By  Lewis  P.  Sorrell, 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor 

Falls  accounted  for  20,501)  deaths,  or 
11  per  cent  of  all  accidental  deaths  in  the 
United  States  in  1953.  Falls  accounted  for 
a  larger  percentage  of  deaths  than  any 
other  classification  except  motor  vehicles, 
which  accounted  for  25  per  cent,  or  .38,300. 

Lalxir  Departments  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  show  falls  as  the  second  leading  cause 
of  work  injuries.  A  study  in  nine  states 
showed  that  falls  accounted  for  17  per 
cent  of  all  injuries,  while  handling  opera¬ 
tions  accounted  for  22  per  cent,  and  ma¬ 
chine  accidents  for  16  per  cent. 

A  study  of  2,224  lost-time  injuries  in  the 
North  Carolina  cotton  yarn  industry  in 
1953  showed  that  falls  accounted  for  16 
per  cent  of  all  injuries.  A  breakdown  of 
343  injuries  resulting  from  falls  showed 
the  following  causes : 


FALLS — on  same  level ; 

Oily  or  greasy  floors  _ _  37 

Wet  floors  _ _ 46 

Slipping  _  104 

Outside  of  building  _ 19 

Running  - 4 

Stepping  on  or  over  objects  -  - -  32 

FALLS — to  different  levels  : 

Ladders  and  scaffolds _ 26 

Stairs  . . 27 

From  objects  other  than  ladders -  38 

TOTAL  _ _ 343 


Because  of  the  importance  of  falls  in  the 
accident  picture,  both  on  and  off  the  job. 
special  materials  on  preventing  this  tyix* 
of  injury  have  been  prepared  and  distrib¬ 
uted  to  key  industrial  personnel.  Each  tex¬ 
tile  plant  and  safety  organization  also  has 
been  asked  to  concentrate  upon  this  phase 
of  accident  prevention. 


Latin  Americans  Visit 
State  Labor  Department 

The  Department  of  Labor  recently  was 
visited  by  a  delegation  of  six  officials  from 
the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Labor,  who  spent 
a  day  conferring  with  Commissioner  Frank 
Crane  and  Deputy  Commissioner  Lewis  P. 
Sorreil  concerning  labor  laws  and  labor- 
management  relations  in  North  Carolina. 

Another  Latin-American.  Senor  Roberto 
A.  Zamora.  Industrial  Safety  Inspector 
from  the  El  Salvador  Ministry  of  Labor, 
is  scheduled  to  visit  the  Department  for  a 
week  in  late  October.  Senor  Zamora  will 
study  the  Department’s  indu.strial  safety 
l)rogram. 

I 
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LOST-TIME  INJURIES  DECREASE 

25%  IN  YARN  &  THREAD  MILLS 


Fourth  Round  of  Inspections  Is 
Started  in  Special  Safety  Drive 

The  industry-wide  accident  fi-etpiency 
rate  of  cotton  yarn  and  thread  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  in  North  Carolina  was  re¬ 
duced  25  per  cent  during  the  year  1954. 

During  1953,  prior  to  the  inauguration 
of  the  Labor  Department’s  siiecial  indus¬ 
try  safety  program  for  the  cotton  yarn 
and  thread  mills,  the  industry  had  a  rate 
of  10.0  lost-time  injuries  per  million  man¬ 
hours  w’orked.  In  1954,  the  rate  dropped 
to  7.5,  for  a  decrease  of  25  iier  cent. 

The  Department  of  Labor  currently  is 
making  a  fourth  round  of  inspections  in 
the  yarn  and  thread  mills  for  the  purpose 
of  attempting  to  effect  a  further  reduction 
in  the  lost-time  accident  rate. 

Special  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon 
inspectional  and  educational  work  in  the 
plants  which  have  continued  to  have  a 
largo  number  of  disabling  accidents,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Safety  Director  William  C. 
Creel.  At  the  beginning  of  the  safet.v  drive, 
more  than  100  plants  among  the  429  estab¬ 
lishments  covered  in  the  first  round  of  in¬ 
spections  had  frequency  rates  of  20.0  or 
higher.  At  the  end  of  1954.  however,  only 
64  plants  reported  accident  rates  of  15.0 
or  higher.  Special  safety  efforts  are  being 
directed  to  these  64  plants  in  an  attempt 
to  pinpoint  the  accident  causes  and  to  elim¬ 
inate  as  many  of  them  as  possible. 


The  industry  employs  more  than  130,000 
workers  in  North  Carolina  and  is  the  larg¬ 
est  ind)istrial  operation  upon  which  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  concentrated  for 
a  special  accident  prevention  program. 

A  study  of  the  types  and  causes  of  3,697 
disabling  injuries  which  occurred  in  the 
yarn  and  thread  plants  during  the  1953 
and  1954  shows  that  the  largest  category 
was  “handling  objects’’,  which  accounted 
for  27  per  cent  of  all  the  lost-time  acci¬ 
dents.  Falls  of  persons  accounted  for  an¬ 
other  18  per  cent.  Falling  objects  totaled 
8  per  cent. 

The  other  47  per  cent  of  all  accidents 
were  resulted  from  a  variety  of  causes. 

Among  the  total  of  3,697  injuries  for  the 
two-year  period,  1,680  were  machine  ac¬ 
cidents  and  2,696  were  non-machine. 

The  non-machine  accidents  were  caused 
as  follows:  hamiling  objects  37%;  falls  of 
persons  25%  ;  falling  objects  11%  ;  hand 
tools  4%  ;  foreign  bodies  in  eye  4%  ;  step¬ 
ping  on  objects  2% ;  and  the  remaining 
17%  of  non-machine  accidents  were  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  variety  of  other  less  frequent 
causes. 

The  machine  accidents  were  caused  as 
follows  :  looms  17%  ;  cards  16%  ;  hand  and 
power  trucks  8%;  pickers  7%;  .spinning 
frames  7% ;  winders  5% ;  tappers  4% ; 
drawing  frames  3%  ;  twisters  3%  ;  spool¬ 
ers  3% ;  and  the  remaining  27%  of  all 
machine  accidents  resulted  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  less  frequently  encountered  causes. 


Safety  Advisory  Board 
Meet  Slated  For  Nov.  4 

’The  regular  fall  meeting  of  the 
Labor  Department’s  Safety  Advisory 
Board  will  be  held  in  Raleigh  on 
Friday,  November  4th. 

Commissioner  Frank  Crane  will 
preside  over  the  State-wide  meeting 
of  the  22-man  board  and  all  of  the 
State  Labor  Department’s  safety  in¬ 
spection  personnel. 

Principal  speaker  for  the  meeting 
will  be  William  F.  Laughlin,  general 
manager  of  the  Compensation  Rat¬ 
ing  and  Inspection  Bureau  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Laughlin’s  subject  has 
not  been  announced. 

The  Board’s  Friday  morning  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  in  the  confei’ence 
room  of  the  State  Agriculture  Build¬ 
ing  Annex  on  Salisbury  Street,  fol¬ 
lowing  which  the  Board’s  standing 
committees  on  safety  awards,  edu¬ 
cation,  special  industry  safety  pro¬ 
grams,  and  membership,  will  meet 
as  iLsual.  The  luncheon  meeting  will 
be  held  at  the  State  College  Union. 


Mrs.  Horton  Is  Named  To 
Migrant  Labor  Committee 

Mrs.  Pauline  W.  Horton,  federal  repre¬ 
sentative  in  North  Carolina  of  the  U.  S. 
Labor  Department’s  Wage  and  Hour  and 
Public  Contracts  Divisions,  recently  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Luther  H.  Hodges 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Migrant  Labor. 

Governor  Hodges,  in  requesting  her  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  Committee,  cited  Mrs.  Hor¬ 
ton’s  ability  and  exiierience  in  the  field  of 
migrant  labor  and  praised  her  previous 
helpfulness  in  assisting  the  State  with  mi¬ 
grant  labor  problems. 

Mrs.  Horton  came  wdth  the  U.  S.  Labor 
Department  in  1939,  prior  to  which  time 
slie  had  been  employed  by  the  North  (hiro- 
lina  D(‘i)artment  of  I.abor  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  1941.  the  U.  S.  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  entered  into  a  cooperative  State- 
Federal  plan  for  administration  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  she  was  transferred  to  Raleigh 
as  Federal  Representative  under  the  State- 
Federal  Agreement.  Mrs.  Horton  has  held 
this  i>osition  since  that  time. 
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Amendment  To  Hazardous 
Occupations  Order  No.  7 

The  U.  S.  I>epartmeiit  of  Lalxn-  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  amendment  to  Hazardous  Oc¬ 
cupations  Order  No.  7  which  will  permit 
Id  and  17  ,vear  old  minors  to  ride  on  a 
freight  elevator  when  it  is  run  hy  a  (piali- 
fied  operator  of  legal  age.  The  anumdment 
iK'came  effective  August  dl,  1955. 

The  original  order  prohibited  minors  un¬ 
der  IS  years  of  age  from  riding  on  freight 
elevators  and  from  operatin.g  elevatoi's. 
E.\i)erience  has  shown,  however,  tliat  the 
prohibition  against  riding  on  a  freight 
elevator  operated  hy  an  assigned  (unployee 
is  undul.v  restrictive.  The  IS-year  mini¬ 
mum  age  for  operating  elevators  is  still  in 
effect. 

Hazardous  occupations  orders  are  issued 
under  the  chihl-lahor  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  which  make  the 
Secretar.v  of  Tiahor  responsible  for  de¬ 
termining  occupations  particidarly  hazard¬ 
ous  for  minors.  The  effect  of  these  orders 
is  to  set  the  minimum  age  for  employment 
in  certain  occui»ations  at  1<S  years. 

The  Department  of  Labor  emphasized 
that  in  carrying  out  the  resiMUisibilities 
under  the  Act,  maximum  protection  for 
young  workers  will  be  provided  while  at 
tile  same  time  leaving  the  door  open  to 
all  safe  and  stutable  employment. 

Woodworking  With  E’s 

Safety  Director  William  C.  Creel  will 
address  the  Wood  Products  Section  of  the 
National  Safety  Congress  in  ('hicago  on 
9'uesday,  October  18. 

Mr.  Creel’s  talk  will  be  a  part  (d'  a  sym¬ 
posium  on  accident  prevention  work  in 
the  wo(k1  products  industry.  lie  will  dis¬ 
cuss  State’s  Contribution”  to  accident 
prt'vention.  outlining  the  methods  which 
proved  successful  in  North  Carolina's  safe¬ 
ty  program  for  the  wood  furniture  indus¬ 
try.  Other  features  of  the  sympo.sium  will 
be  discussions  by  other  .speakers  on  “Man- 
agmiient’s  Contribution”  and  “Labor's  Con¬ 
tribution’',  followed  by  a  general  <li.scus- 
sion  of  the  subject. 


ASSOCIATION  BACKS 
STATE  PROGRAM 

Tbe  experience  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  of  North  Carolina  has  shown  that 
beyond  a  doubt,  a  special  industr.v  drive 
is  the  most  effective  way  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  smalt  plant  in  accident  prevention 
activity.  W.  C.  Creel.  Safety  Director  for 
the  Department  of  Labor,  states  that  their 
accomplishments  in  the  safety  movement 
could  not  have  been  accom]>lisbed  without 
the  fine  assistance  of  the  trade  associations 
in  that  area. 

The  first  of  the  special  industry  safety 
di'ives  in  North  Carolina  was  in  the  wood 
furniture  plants.  A  study  of  the  injury 
fre(piency  and  severity  rates  of  the  indus¬ 
try  showed  that  over  a  three-year  period 
the  rates  were  higher  than  comparative 
state  and  national  averages.  In  addition, 
the  workmen’s  compensation  insurance 
rate  was  steadily  climbing.  Armed  witb 
factual  information,  the  Department  of 
Labor  approached  the  Southern  Furniture 
Manufacturers’  Association  to  which  al¬ 
most  all  the  North  Carolina  furniture 
plants  belong.  They  .showed  the  officials 
of  the  association  that  preventable  acci¬ 
dents  iccre  costing  the  furniture  plants 
close  to  a,  million  dollars  a  year!  It  was 
shown  how  an  industry-wide  safety  ])ro- 
gram  could  be  developed  into  a  much  need¬ 
ed  safety  service.  The  Association  approv¬ 
ed  the  plan,  endorsed  it.  and  urged  each 
plant  to  cooperate  fully. 

With  the  backin,g  of  the  Association,  the 
work  of  the  state  in.sjK'ctors  and  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  participating  plants, 
the  number  of  accidents  in  the  industry 
began  to  decline.  At  the  end  of  three  .years, 
the  industry’s  disabling  injury  fre(iuenc.v 
rate  had  dropped  from  22.3'2  to  12.48 — a  45 
p<'r  cent  reduction.  Since  Hie  end  of  the 
drive,  the  freiiuency  rate  has  remained  at 
this  low  level. 

Furthermore,  the  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  insurance  rate  for  the  North  Carolina 
woimI  furniture  industry  was  reduced  hj/  1,7 
per  cent.  This  is  all  the  more  impressive 
when  you  consider  the  average  for  com¬ 
pensation  rates  in  the  state  for  the  same 
period  increased  some  G  per  cent. 

The  Association  and  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Labor  are  proud  of  the  tine 
record.  The  program  not  only  did  the  in¬ 
dividual  plants  much  good,  but  was  of  un¬ 
told  value  in  public  relations  both  to  the 
Association  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

This  represents  just  one  more  example 
of  what  an  Association  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  others  can  do  in  helping  eliminate 
employee  injuries  within  their  industry. 

— Reprinted  from  the  Summer,  1955 
issue  of  the  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil’s  Association  Netes  Letter. 


1955  Apprentice  Bricklaying 
Contest  Attracts  Interest 

A  score  or  more  bricklayer  apprentices 
from  all  sections  of  the  State  are  exi>ected 
to  compete  in  the  1955  North  Carol! !ia  Ap¬ 
prentice  Bricklaying  Contest. 

H.  B.  Foster  of  Greenshort),  chairman 
of  the  contest  steering  committee,  reports 
that  much  interest  is  being  shown  in  the 
contest  and  that  a  number  of  ai)prentices 
have  tiled  their  applications  with  the  T.a- 
bor  Department’s  Division  of  Apprentice¬ 
ship  Training. 

The  bricklayin.g  contest,  which  is  the 
second  of  its  type  to  be  held  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  will  be  staged  at  the  N.  C.  State  Fair 
on  Friday,  October  21.  It  will  start  at  11 
a.m.  and  will  last  for  three  hours,  witb  a 
break  for  lunch  for  the  competing  appren¬ 
tices.  It  will  be  held  under  a  large  tent 
on  the  fairgrounds. 

Purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  show  the 
public  what  the  State’s  construction  in¬ 
dustry  is  doing  to  dbvelop  skilled  crafts¬ 
men  and  to  give  the  public  better  build¬ 
ings.  and  to  recognize  the  best  results  of 
the  Labor  Department’s  apprentice  train¬ 
ing  iirogram  in  the  bricklaying  trade. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  contest,  an  appren¬ 
tice  must  be  registered  under  the  North 
Carolina  State  Apprenticeship  Council  and 
must  be  in  active  training  in  a  program 
approved  by  tbe  Council. 

All  contestants  will  be  assigned  a  uni¬ 
form  type  of  project  to  complete.  Their 
work  will  be  judged  by  a  committee  of  ex¬ 
pert  judges  upon  the  basis  of  correct  <le- 
sign.  neatness,  plumb  level,  height,  pnxbic- 
tion,  uniform  joints,  and  mani]iulation  of 
tools. 

Three  prize.s — .8100,  .$50  and  $25  defense 
bonds — will  be  awarded  to  the  three  ap¬ 
prentices  whose  work  rates  highest  in  the 
event.  A  silver  cup  will  be  presented  to 
the  employer  of  the  contestant  who  takes 
first  place.  Merchandise  prizes  will  be  .giv¬ 
en  to  all  contestants. 

The  contest,  said  chairman  Foster,  will 
be  restricted  to  registered  bricklaying  ap¬ 
prentices  who  have  completed  not  more 
than  .'10  months  of  their  apprenticeship 
training  at  the  time  of  the  contest. 

Steering  committee  members,  who  have 
helped  plan  the  1955  contest  and  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Commissioner  Frank  Crane, 
are:  E.  M.  Denbo  of  Durham,  I.ouis  F. 
Vooriiees  of  High  Point,  Harr.y  Null  of 
Gold.sboro,  Hubbard  I..  Sullivan  of  Char¬ 
lotte.  Murray  D.  Thornburg  of  Raleigh, 
William  A.  Bellisle  of  Raleigh,  Robert  B. 
Berry  of  Durham,  and  Api)renticeship  Di¬ 
rector  Clarence  L.  Beddingfiehl. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
50  Seventh  Street,  N.  E. 

Atlanta  5,  Georgia 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS 

Current  monthly  statistics  on  employment,  hours,  earnings,  and  labor 
turnover  are  now  published  in  Employment  and  Earnings- -the  most  comprehensive 
collection  of  such  data  published  each  month.  Now  available  for  $3.  00  a  year;  order 
blank  below. 

A  typical  issue  contains---- 
EMPLOYMENT 

The  most  recent  national  information  for  over  300  industries; 
for  all  States  and  selected  areas 

Major  industries  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation 
EARNINGS  AND  HOURS  OF  WORK 

Current  national  data  for  over  300  industries;  for  all  States 
and  selected  areas 

Earnings  adjusted  for---- 

changes  in  purchasing  power 

overtime  payments 

Federal  income  and  Social  Security  taxes 

Man-hours  worked  in  industrial  and  construction  activity 
LABOR  TURNOVER 

SELECTED  CHARTS  -  highlighting  significant  developments 
ANALYSIS  AND  APPRAISAL  -  current  employment  trends 

The  ANNUAL  SUPPLEMENT  ISSUE  containing  historical  data  will  also  be 
sent  to  subscribers  without  further  charge. 

National  statistics  are  published  for  over  300  individual  industries  based 
on  payroll  reports  from  more  than  150,000  establishments.  Varying  degrees  of  indus¬ 
try  detail  are  published  for  all  48  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  120  major 
metropolitan  areas.  As  additional  state  and  area  series  are  developed  they  will  be 
published  in  this  report. 


Superintendent  of  Documents 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed  please  find  $  _ (cash,  check,  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents).  Please  enter _  subscription(8)  for  EMPLOYMENT  AND 

EARNINGS  priced  at  $3.  00  per  annum.  The  subscription  should  be  addressed  to: 

Name  _ 

Organization _ _ 

Street  Address  _ 

City _ Zone _ State _ 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Building  In  Tar  Heel  Cities 
34%  Ahead  of  Last  Year 

Building  permits  totaling  $95,034,262 
were  issued  by  public  officials  in  30  North 
Carolina  cities  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  1955. 

The  seven-month  total  was  34  ijer  cent 
higher  than  the  $70,951,010  in  i)ermits  is¬ 
sued  during  the  same  i>eriod  last  year. 

Permits  totaling  $13,350,515  were  issued 
during  July,  for  a  gain  of  more  than  $3,- 
300,000  over  the  figure  reported  for  July. 
1954. 

July  building  permit  totals  reported  by 
the  30  cities  of  more  than  10,000  popula¬ 
tion  were  as  follows : 

Albemarle  $42,300,  Asheville  $214,740. 
Burlington  $280,277,  Charlotte  $2,9.33,914. 
Concord  $84,650,  Durham  $1,030,679,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  City  $181,300,  Fayetteville  $306,877, 
Gastonia  $606,150,  Goldsboro  $318,250, 
Greensboro  $948,746,  Greenville  $207,000, 
Henderson  $103,000,  Hickory  $288,400. 
High  Point  $495,487. 

Kinston  $272,813,  Lexington  $116,450, 
Monroe  $42,500,  New  Bern  $119,128,  Ra¬ 
leigh  $2,062,153,  Reidsville  $59,550,  Rocky 
Mount  $356,485,  Salisbury  $44,397,  San¬ 
ford  $68,929,  Shelby  $156,395,  Statesville 
$145,771,  Thomas ville  $34,900,  Wilmington 
$398,176,  Wilson  $523,300,  Winston-Salem 
$901,793. 


Employment  Drops  Slightly 
In  State  During  July 

Nonagricultural  employment  dropped 
8,800,  or  nearly  one  i>er  cent,  in  North 
Carolina  during  July. 

The  State’s  non-farm  job  total  dropi^ed 
from  1,003,900  in  June  to  995,100  in  July. 
However,  the  July  employment  level  was 
2.4  per  cent  above  the  972,000  total  report¬ 
ed  for  July,  1954. 

Hourly  earnings  of  the  State’s  435,700 
factory  workers  held  firm  at  $1.28,  and 
the  workweek  in  manufacturing  dropi>od 
fractionally  from  40  hours  in  June  to  39.8 
hours  in  July.  Weekly  earnings  of  factory 
workers  averaged  $50.94. 

Nonmanufacturing  enterprises  employed 
a  total  of  559,400  workers  during  July,  re¬ 
porting  a  job  decrease  of  4,400  compared 
with  the  previous  month.  Factory  employ¬ 
ment  was  down  by  just  the  same  figure. 

Minor  employment  decreases  were  re¬ 
ported  by  a  majority  of  both  the  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries. 
Employment  in  textiles  was  down  1.2  per 
cent  from  the  June  level ;  in  lumber  prod¬ 
ucts,  1.6  i)er  cent ;  in  furniture  factories. 
1.1  per  cent;  in  tobacco  manufacturing,  1.4 
per  cent. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  reported  lit¬ 
tle  change  in  employment,  with  the  job 
level  in  all  l)ranches  of  trade  standing  at 
198,800.  A  job  decrease  of  3.3  per  cent  was 
reported  in  federal,  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  operations.  Employment  was  down 
0.8  per  cent  in  the  contract  construction 
industry. 


State  Law  Inspection  Summary 

A  total  of  3,722  industrial  establishments 
were  visited  by  Labor  Department  safety 
and  health  inspectors  during  May,  June 
and  July  to  check  upon  compliance  with 
the  North  Carolina  I,abor  Laws  and  the 
industrial  safety  and  health  regulations. 

The  establishments  insiiected  during  the 
three-month  period  employed  78,279  work¬ 
ers. 

Violations  of  the  labor  laws  and  the 
safety  and  health  regulations  were  found 
in  2,783  instances  during  the  three  months. 
Recommendations  were  made  to  correct 
them  and  immediate  compliance  was 
promised. 

A  total  of  2,823  instances  of  compliance 
with  the  laws  and  regulations  were  re¬ 
ported  by  the  inspectors  during  the  same 
period. 

The  inspectors  also  completed  551  re¬ 
peat  inspections  during  the  three  months, 
made  50  special  complaint  investigations, 
held  904  conferences  to  assist  in  olitaining 
compliance  with  the  laws  and  regulations, 
and  made  investigations  of  15  industrial 
accidents  which  occurred  during  May, 
June  and  July. 

Among  38  special  complaint  cases  in 
which  violations  of  the  Maximum  Hour 
Law  and  the  Child  Labor  Law  had  been 
alleged,  the  inspectors  found  the  establish¬ 
ments  in  violation  in  29  instances. 

In  five  additional  complaint  cases  in 
which  violations  of  the  safety  and  health 
regulations  had  been  alleged,  the  inspec¬ 
tors  found  violations  in  four  instances. 

These  violations  were  corrected  immed¬ 
iately.  In  three  additional  cases  where 
the  violations  of  the  Maximum  Hour  and 
Child  Labor  Laws  were  found  to  be  will¬ 
ful,  the  establishments  were  prosecuted  in 
the  courts  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 


DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  30  NORTH  CAROUNA  CITIES 


City 

July  195.) 

July  1954 

1st  7  inns.  1955 

1st  7  mus.  19,>1 

Albemarle  - . 

$  42,300 

$  140,500 

$  657,600 

$  655.600 

Asheville . . - . 

214.740 

294,480 

1,858,254 

3,405,769 

Burlington  . . 

280,277 

164,4.38 

2.2a3,316 

1,870,480 

Charlotte . . - . 

2,933,914 

1,487,272 

17, 688, .350 

11, .547, 8.38 

Concord . . 

84,650 

52,827 

415,00.3 

1,024,09.3 

Durham  ..  - - — 

1,036,679 

549,394 

8,0.59,911 

3,.5.35,840 

Elizabeth  City  . . 

181,300 

7,950 

1,319,254 

479,675 

Fayetteville . — - 

306,877 

268.128 

2,.501,017 

1.641,.541 

Gastonia _ _ _ _ 

606,150 

1,133,9.59 

5,032.150 

.3,546,207 

Goldsboro  . . . . 

318,250 

12.3,900 

1,943,576 

1,662,899 

Greensboro . . 

948,746 

913,262 

6,558,298 

6,5!)4,424 

Greenville  — . - . 

207,000 

188,500 

1,549,300 

807, .821 

Henderson . . 

m3,tioo 

70,245 

854,425 

47.5,170 

Hickory  . . 

288,400 

189,600 

1,815,519 

1.119,574 

High  Point _ 

495,487 

423,439 

4,456,811 

.3,291,.309 

Kinston . . 

272,813 

159,400 

2,021,621 

1,.569,.3!)7 

Lexington ....  . . 

116,450 

65,500 

795,430 

1,00.3,950 

Monroe _ 

42„500 

80,200 

984,787 

674,190 

New  Bern  . . . . 

119,128 

191,100 

1,535,393 

460..571 

Raleigh .  . . 

2.062,153 

1,005,129 

13,843,776 

7,97.3,706 

Reidsville . . . 

59,550 

89,300 

703,180 

588,650 

Rocky  Mount . . 

356,4.85 

147,353 

2.374,224 

1.806,.S.57 

Salisbury . . . . . . 

44.397 

346.938 

727,275 

1,29.3,950 

Sanford 

68,929 

81,745 

675,720 

542,238 

Shelby . . .  . . 

156, .395 

3.3,500 

1,336,525 

584,930 

Statesville 

145,771 

303,401 

1,341,933 

1,080,951 

Thomasville 

34,900 

32,785 

306,675 

.329,7.35 

Wilmington 

.398,176 

.336,470 

2,532,301 

2,105,(;46 

Wilson .  . 

523,300 

559,800 

2,024,925 

1.70.3,;{00 

Winston-Salem 

901,793 

609,953 

6,857,713 

7,454,699 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

$13,350,515 

$10,050,468 

$95,034,262 

$70,951,010 
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HUI C  Iv I; A  YIN(J  CONTEST  WINNEKS — Hex  Oirloii,  of  Koiitc  S,  (left  aliove) 

won  lop  honors  In  the  Statewide  Apprentlee  Hriehlaj  ina'  Contest  hehl  at  (he  State  Ealr  in  Haleiuh 
on  Oet.  21.  Others  in  the  pietiire.  left  to  riaht.  are:  State  Ijahor  Coininissioner  f'rank  Crane, 
who  attended  the  eontest;  I.aMrenee  James,  of  Kernersville,  Koiile  S,  who  look  second  place 
in  Ihe  event;  and  (Jeorae  Ei.  Conwell,  of  Kich  Sijiiare,  third  place  winner. 

(Labor  Department  Photo) 

APPRENTICE  BRICKLAYERS  IN  CONTEST 


(  L.4RENCE  H.  PRITCHARD 


Veteran  Statistician  Is  Appointed 

Raleigh  City  Clerk  &  Treasurer 

Clarence  H.  Pritchard,  who  has  directed 
the  Division  of  Statistics  of  the  N.  C.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  for  the  last  12  years, 
resigned  in  early  Dctoher  to  accept  a 
position  as  City  Clerk  and  Treasurer  for 
the  City  of  Raleigh. 

The  45-year  old  statistician  succeeds  II. 
Palmer  Edwards  as  City  Clerk  and  Treas¬ 
urer.  Mr.  Edwards  resigned  from  the  post 
recently  to  become  a  vice  president  of  the 
Rank  of  Raleigh. 

Recommendation  of  Mr.  Pritchard  for 
the  position  was  made  by  Mayor  Fred  R. 
Wheeler  and  the  two  ('ity  Council  commit¬ 
tee  chairmen,  .lohn  F.  Dtinielson  and  W. 
G.  Enloe.  The  Council  voted  unanimously 
to  accept  the  recommendation. 

A  native  of  Elizabeth  City,  Mr.  Pritch¬ 
ard  has  lived  in  Raleigh  for  the  past  19 
years.  He  is  married  and  has  two  sons, 
iiged  IC)  and  14. 

Fnder  Mr.  Pritchard’s  direction,  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Statistics  greatly  expanded  servi¬ 
ces  to  labor,  industry  and  the  public.  In 
the  last  12  years,  the  Division  has  greatly 
expanded  and  improved  the  monthl.v  dtita 
on  industrial  em])lo.vment,  hours,  and 
earnings  wdiich  is  collected  from  industry 
tind  furnished  to  the  public.  It  has  com¬ 
piled  an  expanded  report  of  Imilding  con¬ 
struction  information,  initiated  a  7-city 
food  cost  survey,  and  undertaken  nmny 
additional  research  jirojects  which  have 
been  of  value  to  the  State. 

IMr.  Pritchard’s  services  will  he  as  much 
missed  in  the  Depiirtment  of  Labor  as 
they  will  he  valuable  to  the  City  of  Ra¬ 
leigh.  His  many  friends  in  the  Department 
join  in  wishing  him  a  long  and  useful  ca¬ 
reer  of  service  in  his  new  position. 


Several  thousand  persons  witnessed  the 
second  annual  Statewide  Apprentice 
Rricklaying  Contest,  wdiich  w'as  staged  at 
the  State  Fair  on  October  21. 

Nineteen  young  bricklayer  tipprentices 
from  all  sections  of  the  State  jairticipiited 
in  the  event. 

Governor  Luther  II.  Hodges  wdll  present 
a  defense  bond  award  to  the  top  contest¬ 
ant.  shown  in  the  picture  tihove.  First 
place  wdnner  Rex  Girton  wdll  receive  ;i 
$100  bond  ;  laiw'rence  .Tiimes,  second  place, 
will  he  presented  a  $50  bond  ;  and  George 
E.  Conwell  wdll  receive  a  $25  bond.  The 
presentation  ceremony  will  be  held  in  the 
Governor’s  office  in  November. 

The  19  ptirticipating  apprentices  were 
assisted  by  more  than  a  score  of  vocational 
training  students  from  the  Hillside  High 
School  of  Durham.  Tlie  students  served 
as  tenders. 

Completed  work  of  the  apprentices  wtis 
judged  by  four  Tar  Heel  construction  men 
and  an  official  from  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
hrickmason  .1.  H.  Crumpler  of  Cary,  con¬ 
tractor  .1.  W.  Cole  of  Durham,  architect 
L.  H.  Voorhees  of  High  Point,  contractor 
C.  C.  McGinnis  of  Charlotte,  and  William 
Rotirk  of  Wtishington,  D.  C.,  official  of 
Structural  Chiy  Products.  Inc.  The  judgt's 
used  a  technictil  point  system  to  determine 
the  wdnners,  judging  the  work  on  the  basis 
of  netitness,  production,  level,  plumb,  uni¬ 
form  joints,  height,  correct  design,  and 
skill  in  the  use  of  tools. 


The  event  was  sponsored  by  the  Division 
of  Aitprenticeship  Traiiung  of  the  Stiite 
Department  of  Litlxir ;  Rrick  and  Tile  Ser¬ 
vice,  Inc. ;  Carolinas  Rranch.  Ruildings 
Division,  Associated  General  Contractors 
of  America  ;  North  Ctirolina  chapter  of  tlie 
American  Instittite  of  Architects:  the 
North  Carolinti  Division  of  Voctitional 
Education,  St.ate  Deiiiirtment  of  Public 
Instruction;  the  Durham-Raleigh-Golds- 
l)f>ro  Construction  Apprentice  Council :  and 
the  Carolina  Lumber  Dealers  and  Ruild- 
ing  Suppliers  Associations. 

The  contest  was  held  to  show  the  public 
what  the  State’s  construction  industry,  in 
cooiR*ration  with  the  State  apprenticeship 
training  program,  is  doing  to  develop  more 
highly  .skilled  crtiftsmen  and  supply  the 
the  people  with  better  buildings. 

Apprentices  who  iiarticipated  in  the 
contest,  in  addition  to  the  three  top  win¬ 
ners.  were:  Milton  Goff.  Jr.,  of  Gohlshoro, 
Randolph  Rlack  of  Pinehurst,  Jtimes 
Hodges  of  Gaston.  Robert  Wayne  of  Roan¬ 
oke  Riipids,  Thomas  Rttrnes  of  (ioldshoro. 
Jack  Kinkle  of  Mount  Holly.  Lloyd  Dttvis 
of  Goldsboro,  James  Schronce  of  Relmont, 
Powell  Peebles,  Jr.  of  Raleigh,  Wade 
Chapmtin  of  Charlotte.  Allen  Sadler  of 
Edenton.  Thurman  Wood  of  Conway.  Ed¬ 
ward  Townes  of  Gretuishoro,  Rilly  Ktirri- 
ker  of  iMooresville.  Willitim  Wood  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  and  Thornton  Miijette  of  Rich 
Sipui  re. 
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Building  In  Tar  Heel  Cities 
Running  28  Per  Cent 
Ahead  of  Last  Year 

Building  permits  totaling  $107,868,694 
were  issued  in  30  North  Carolina  cities  of 
more  than  10,000  population  during  the 
first  eight  months  of  this  year. 

The  eight-month  total  was  28  per  cent 
above  the  $83,640,316  reiwrted  by  the 
same  cities  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  1954. 

Permits  totaling  $13,085,897  were  issued 
in  the  cities  during  August,  compared  with 
$12,689,306  in  the  same  month  last  year. 

City  building  totals  for  August  195.5 
were  as  follows :  Albemarle  $60,800.  Ashe¬ 
ville  $437,721,  Burlington  $216,242,  Char¬ 
lotte  $2,174,445,  Concord  $74,300,  Durham 
$274,532,  Elizabeth  City  $193,720,  Fayette¬ 
ville  $400,441,  Gastonia  $434,900,  Golds¬ 
boro  $12  6,750,  Greensboro  $1,536,430, 
Greenville  $171,500,  Henderson  $66,850, 
Hickory  $476,690,  High  Point  $979,885, 

Kinston  $305,203,  Lexington  $181,000, 
Monroe  $140,190,  New  Bern  $213,250,  Ra¬ 
leigh  $1,548,395,  Reidsville  $96,300,  Rocky 
Mount  $305,  981,  Salisbury  $114,800,  San¬ 
ford  $98,083,  Shelby  $131,100,  Statesville 
$377,843.  Thomasville  $74,547,  Wilmington 
$187,927,  Wilson  $676,371,  Winston-Salem 
$1,009,701. 

City  totals  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
1955,  .January  through  August,  were  as 
follows ;  Albemarle  $718,400,  Asheville 
$2,295,975,  Burlington  $2,479,558,  Charlotte 
$19,862,795,  Concord  $489,303,  Durham 
$8,3.34,443,  Elizabeth  City  $1,512,974,  Fay¬ 
etteville  $2,901,458,  Gastonia  $5,467,050, 
Goldsboro  $2,070,326,  Greensboro  $8,094,- 
726,  Greenville  $1,720,800,  Henderson  $921,- 
275,  Hickoi-y  $2,292,209,  High  Point  $5,436,- 
696. 

Ivinston  $2,326,824,  Ijexington  .$976,4.30, 
Monroe  $1,124,977.  New  Bern  $1,748,643, 
Raleigh  $15,392,171,  Reidsville  .$799,480, 
Rocky  Mount  $2,080,205,  Salisbury  $842.- 
075,  Sanford  $773,803,  Shelby  $1,467,025, 
Statesville  .$1,719,776,  Thomasville  $381,- 
222,  Wilmington  $2,468,703.  Wilson  .$2,701,- 
296,  Winston-Salem  $7,867,414. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


State  Law  Inspection  Summary 

A  total  of  1.656  industrial  establishments 
were  visited  by  safety  and  health  inspec¬ 
tors  of  the  Department  of  Labor  during 
August  to  check  uiKui  compliance  with  the 
North  Carolina  laihor  I.aws  and  the  in¬ 
dustrial  safety  and  health  regulations. 

The  establishments  insf>ected  during  the 
month  employed  46,687  workers. 

Violations  of  the  labor  laws  and  the 
safety  and  health  regulations  were  found 
in  1.086  instances  during  August.  Itecom- 
mendations  were  made  to  correct  them  and 
immediate  comi)liance  was  promised. 

A  total  of  025  instances  of  compliance 
with  the  laws  and  regulations  were  re¬ 
ported  by  the  inspectors. 

The  inspectors  al.so  completed  105  repeat 
inspections  during  the  month,  made  17 
special  complaint  investigations,  held  220 
conferences  to  assist  in  obtaining  better 
compliance  with  the  laws  and  regulations, 
and  made  investigations  of  four  industrial 
accidents  which  occurred  durin,g  August. 

Among  14  si)ecial  complaint  cases  in 
which  violations  of  the  Maximum  Hour 
Law  and  the  (’hild  I>ahor  Law  had  been 
alleged,  the  in.spectors  found  the  estab¬ 
lishments  in  violation  in  12  instances. 

In  two  additional  complaint  cases  in 
which  violations  of  the  safety  and  health 
regulations  had  been  alleged,  the  inspec¬ 
tors  found  violations  in  both  instances. 

These  violations  were  corrected  immedi¬ 
ately. 

No  prosecutions  were  reported  during 
August. 

Wage-Hour  Administrator 
Visits  Labor  Commissioner 

Mr.  Newell  Brown,  the  recently-appoint¬ 
ed  Administrator  of  the  IVage  and  Hour 
and  Public  Contracts  Divisions,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  came  to  Raleigh  for 
a  brief  visit  with  Labor  ('ommissioner 
Frank  Crane  late  in  October.  Mr.  Brown 
conferred  with  other  Labor  Department 
personnel  and  with  Federal  Representa¬ 
tive,  Mrs.  Pauline  IV.  Horton,  on  his  one- 
day  visit. 


Non-Farm  Employment 

Totals  1,016,900  In 

State  During  August 

Nonagricultural  employment  increased 
18.600  in  North  Carolina  during  Augiist. 

Spurred  by  job  gains  in  textiles  and 
furniture  manufacturing  and  a  large  sea¬ 
sonal  rise  in  tobacco  stemmeries  and  re¬ 
drying  plants,  the  State’s  non-farm  em¬ 
ployment  total  climbed  to  1,016,000  last 
month. 

The  employment  total  in  August  was  1.0 
per  cent  above  the  July  figure  and  2.0  per 
cent  higher  than  the  total  for  August,  1054. 

Employment  in  tobacco  stemmeries  and 
redrying  plants  increased  from  5,000  in 
July  to  20,600  in  August  as  tobiicco  pro- 
cessin.g  oi^erations  on  this  year’s  leaf  crop 
got  under  way. 

Textile  mill  employment  increa.sed  from 
224,800  in  July  to  227,100  in  August.  Em¬ 
ployment  in  furniture  factories  rose  from 
.24.500  in  July  to  .85,500  last  month.  Sever¬ 
al  additional  smaller  industries  reiRU’ted 
job  increases.  A  number  of  industries  re¬ 
peated  slight  decreases. 

The  workweek  increased  slightly  in 
August  to  an  average  of  just  over  40  hours 
in  all  manufacturing  industries  combined. 
Hourly  earnings  of  factory  workers  re- 
mained  unebanged  at  .$1.28.  IVeekly  earn¬ 
ings  averaged  .$51.3.3  in  manufacturing 
last  month,  a  slight  increase  over  the  July 
average. 

August  employment  totaled  100,400  in 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  120.100  in 
federal,  state  and  local  government,  48,000 
in  construction,  01,700  in  .service  indus¬ 
tries,  60.300  in  transportation  and  public 
utilities,  and  30,600  in  finance,  insurance 
and  real  estate  operations. 


Civil  Service  Examinations 
For  Wage-Hour  Investigator 
Are  Being  Given  This  Fall 

Persons  interested  in  positions  as  Fed¬ 
eral  Wage-Hour  Investigators  ma.v  (pialify 
for  appointment  by  taking  a  Civil  Service 
examination  which  is  being  given  this  fall. 

According  to  a  recent  Civil  Service  an¬ 
nouncement,  examinations  will  be  arrang¬ 
ed  for  applicants,  upon  request,  in  the 
following  North  Carolina  cities :  Asheville, 
Bryson  City,  Charlotte.  Durham,  Elizabeth 
City,  Fayetteville,  Gastonia.  Goldsboro, 
Greensboro,  Hickory,  New  Bern,  Raleigb, 
Rocky  Mount,  Salisbury,  IVashington, 
IVilmington,  and  IVinston-Salem. 

Information  concerning  the  requirements 
for  the  job  and  time  of  examination  may 
be  secured  from  the  nearest  Civil  Service 
representative  or  Post  Office.  Applicants 
must  fill  out  an  application  card  in  order 
to  have  an  examination  scheduled.  The.se 
cards  may  be  obtained  from  tbe  Post 
Office  or  from  the  North  Carolina  r>e- 
partment  of  Labor. 

AVage-Hour  Investigators  to  be  hired  in 
connection  with  admlnistratioai  of  the 
.$1.00  hourly  Federal  Minimuin 
which  becomes  effective  on  March  1,  105(i, 
will  be  recruited  from  the  list  of  persons 
who  have  established  themselves  on  the  ? 
Civil  Service  Register  by  taking  the  ex¬ 
amination. 

_  The  Federal  lYageL„and  PIour_Law  is 
enforced  in  North  Carolina  by  the  State 
Department  of  Labor,  under  a  special 
State-Federal  cooperative  agreement.  The 
salary  range  for  Wage-Hour  Investigators 
in  North  Carolina  under  this  agreement  is 
from  .$4,428  to  .$5,436  per  annum. 

"Wage-Hour  Investigator  iwsitlons  will 
be  filled  from  the  Civil  Service  Register, 
both  for  North  Carolina  and  for  Federal 
Region  IV,  which  includes  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carolina.  '  !' 


DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  30  NORTH  CAROUNA  CITIES 


City 

August 

.Vugust  19.54 

1st  8  months  1955 

Isl  8  months  1954 

Albemarle . . — - . 

.$  60,800 

.$  70.0(H) 

$  718,400 

.$  731,600 

Asheville _ _ _ _ 

437,721 

232.535 

2.205.075 

3,638,304 

Burlington  ..  . . . . . 

216,242 

280,005 

2.470.5;5S 

2,160,385 

Charlotte  — . — . 

2,174,445 

3, .583,063 

10,862,705 

15,131,801 

Concord  .  . . . . . 

74,300 

114,305 

480,303 

1,138,488 

Durham 

274, .5.82 

676,7.52 

S,.834,443 

4,212,502 

Elizabeth  City  . . . . . 

103,720, 

.56,000 

1,512,074 

.5.35,675 

Fayetteville . . . . 

400,441 

220,011 

2,001.458 

1,870,552 

Gastonia _ _ _ _  - 

434.0(H) 

402,700 

,5,467, 0;j0 

4,038,007 

Goldsboro .  . 

126,750 

01,430 

2.070,326 

1,754.320 

Greensboro . . . . . .  . 

1,536,430 

7.83,182 

8,004,728 

7,327,606 

Greenville  - . . . 

171..500 

152,500 

1,720,800 

060,.821 

Henderson  . . .  . . 

66,850 

631,306 

021,275 

1,106,476 

Hickory . . . . . 

476,600 

147,850 

2,202.200 

1,267,424 

High  Point . .  ..  . 

070,885 

303,467 

5,436.606 

3,504,776 

Kinston _ 

.305,203 

2<I6.607 

2,326,824 

1,776,004 

Lexington _ _ _ _ _ 

181.000 

11!),125 

076.430 

1,123,075 

Monroe _  _  _ _ _ 

140,100 

263,84;") 

1,124.077 

0.38,035 

New  Bern _ _  _  _ _ 

213.250 

285,850 

1.748,64.3 

746,421 

Raleigb 

1,54S,.805 

1,522,000 

15,.802,171 

0,406,006 

Reidsville  . . 

06.300 

5.8,130 

700,480 

641,780 

Rocky  Mount _ 

305.081 

200.665 

2,680.205 

2.157,.522 

Salisbury . . 

114,800 

168,740 

842,075 

1,402.600 

Sanford .  . . . . 

08,083 

121,041 

773,803 

66.3,270 

Shelby . . . . 

131.100 

08,350 

1,467,625 

683,280 

Statesville _ 

377,843 

131,.550 

1,710,776 

1,212,.501 

Thomasville 

74,547 

31,100 

.881,222 

360,835 

Wilmington  ..  _ 

187,027 

281,684 

2,468,763 

2.387,330 

Wilson . . . . 

676  371 

iioH 

o  0(10 

‘>  HI  HfWi 

Winston-Salem . .  . 

1,000,701 

1,050,024 

7,867,414 

8.504,723 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

.$13,085,807 

.$12,680,306 

.$107,868,604 

$83,640,316 

North  Carolina 
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Woodworking  With  E’s: 
A  State’s  Contribution 


SAFETY  ADVISORY  BOARD 

HOLDS  FALL  MEETING 


( hJ.rccri)tn  from  Hpcech^  delivered  hi/ 

II’.  r.  ('reel,  Hdfcln  Director,  to  the 

XdtioiKil  t^dfetj/  Congress,  Chicdgo, 

lltiiiois,  October  18,  Iddd.) 

“AVooclworking'  with  E’s”  can  becunu? 
woodworking  witli  case  in  tho  realm  of 
safety.  Education.  Engineering,  and  En¬ 
forcement  are  all  imiairtant  and  can  he 
effectively  used  by  a  state  agency  as  well 
as  by  ludvate  industry  in  an  accident  pre- 
vtmtion  program. 

In  a  very  brief  manner  1  want  to  tell 
.vou  how  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Labor  as  a  state  agency  used  the 
“three  E’s”  in  its  safety  promotional 
work. 

Although  our  agency  has  statutory  au¬ 
thority  for  the  enforcement  of  safety  reg¬ 
ulations,  our  iK>licy  is  and  has  been  one 
of  selling.  In  our  Special  Industry  Safety 
I’rograms,  including  the  one  in  the  Wood 
Furniture  Industry,  we  used  six*cial  sell¬ 
ing  methods  in  order  to  effectivelj^  iise 
the  three  E’s. 

Our  program  was  prepared  for  and  di¬ 
rected  to  the  small  plant  :  estalilishmeuts 
with  fewer  than  lOd  employees,  and  plants 
without  planned  safety  programs. 

In  North  Carolina,  at  the  beginning  of 
our  special  safety  efforts  for  the  Wood 
Furniture  Industry,  most  of  the  plants 
had  fewer  than  IdO  employees  and  were 
without  orgaiuzed  safety  programs. 

Notwithstanding  the  hazardous  working 
conditions,  the  type  of  wt)rkers  used,  and 
the  independence  of  small  plant  manage¬ 
ment,  safety  programs  can  and  will  work 
in  small  woodworking  plants.  I’lie  record 
of  some  2(!(l  plants  in  North  Carolina  is 
a  living  example  of  this  statement. 

The  first  ditliculty  in  starting  a  safety 
program  in  a  small  plant  usually  is  the 
lack  of  realization  on  tin.'  part  of  man¬ 
agement  tliat  an  accident  problem  exists. 
Tins  was  the  case  in  North  Carolina.  'I’he 
majorit.v  of  the  furniture  manufacturers 
did  not  realize  that  they  had  an  accident 
prol)lem.  Conse(iU('ntl.\-,  tln-y  had  done 
nothing  about  it. 

The  fact  that  fewer  accidents  mean  less 
cost  and,  ultimately,  lower  compensation 
insurance  rates,  is  a  vital  selling  point  in 
any  industry-wide  safety  driv('.  If  you 
want  to  sell  manageiin'iit.  you  must  show 
liim  in  dollars  and  cents  that  a  safety  pro¬ 
gram  will  save  him  money. 

Inasmuch  as  this  talk  concerns  selling, 
as  a  phase  of  the  enforcement  “E”,  it 
might  be  appropriate  at  this  time  to  nien- 
lion  a  kiml  of  “rule  of  thumb”  iiolicy  to 
1  use  in  selling  safety. 

i  When  you  are  selling  management, 
stress  dollars  and  cents. 

(Continued  on  page  two) 


I.osl-tiiiie  accidents  in  N(irtli  Carolina 
industry  have  decreased  more  than  40  per 
cent  during  the  last  nine  years.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Frank  Crane  told  the  N.  C.  Labor 
Department’s  Safety  Advisory  Hoard  on 
November  oth. 

Opening  the  llo.ard's  regular  fall  meet¬ 
ing,  which  was  held  in  I{alei.gh  at  the 
Agriculture  I’.uilding  Annex  and  the  State 
College  Union.  Commissioner  Crane  com¬ 
mended  the  board  members  for  their  in- 
terc'st  in  Statewide  accident  ]>revention 
work. 

“Your  freel.\'  given  time  and  services 
have  bt'cn  instrumentiil  in  heli)ing  to  re¬ 
duce  the  accident  freciuency  rate  of  all 
North  Carolina  industry  from  l.I.S  lost¬ 
time  injuries  pei'  million  manhours  in  the 
year  104G  to  a  rate  of  b.”  such  injuries  in 
l!)r)4,'’  Crane  told  the  group. 

The  Safety  Advisoi'y  Hoard  consists  of 
22  professional  safety  directors  employed 
by  reiiresentative  North  Carolina  indus¬ 
tries.  The  members  serve  without  comiten- 
sation  from  the  State,  helping  the  I^abor 
Department  plan  its  industrial  safety  pro¬ 
grams.  It  was  organized  b.v  the  late  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor.  Forrest  11.  Sbuford. 
in  I!)4(!.  The  Hoard  meets  twice  yearly 
with  tin'  State  Labor  Deiiartment’s  safety 
inspection  personnel,  in  the  spring  and 
fall. 

Ldughlin  t^gcdks 

Ceneral  yianager  4^'.  F.  Laughlin.  of  the 
Comi'ensation  Rating  and  Inspection  Ibi- 
rt'au  of  North  Carolina,  was  the  principal 
spt'aker  at  the  s;if('ty  grouji's  morning 
session.  Laughlin  discusst'd  "'i'hc  Deter¬ 
mination  of  Accident  Costs”,  outlining  the 


1955  Edition  of  Boiler 

Law  &  Rules  Is  Published 

The  1  >ciiartnH'nl  of  Labor  aimonnct'S 
tin'  publication  of  the  Ibri.l  edition  of 
tin'  Xorth  Cdroliiid  lioiUr  Inspection 
Ldir,  Rates  dad  Regnldtions,  which  is 
now  available  to  interested  jK'rsons. 

'riu'  new  edition,  bound  in  heavy  blue 
papt'r  stock,  is  48  ]>ages  in  h'ligth.  It 
contains  tin'  State  Holler  Law,  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Statutes  0.')-r)4  through  b.l-GO.”,  as 
ann'inh'd  to  datt',  and  the  Rules  and 
Regid.'itioiis  governing  the  construction, 
installation,  insjiection.  maintenance 
and  use  of  steam  power  boilers,  low 
pi'(*ssur('  steam  heating  boilers,  hot 
water  heating  boilers,  hot  water  supply 
boilers,  and  hot  water  supply  tanks. 


various  teclinical  procedures  which  enter 
into  the  determination  of  accident  costs 
and  compensation  ratings. 

Sidne.v  INIarsh,  of  Greensboro,  a  safet.v 
re])resentative  from  the  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  Hurlin.gton  Mills  Cor¬ 
poration,  was  unanimously  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Safet.v  Advisory  Hoard  to  till 
a  vacancy  in  the  gnmp. 

.Tohn  Harnes  of  Canton,  safety  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Champion  Paper  and  Fibre 
Company,  attended  the  meeting  as  a  sitecial 
.gue.st. 

Committees  Report 

The  Hoard’s  standing  committees  met 
and  their  chairmen  presented  reports  and 
recommendations  for  adoption  as  a  part  of 
the  morning  session.  Reports  were  heard 
from  Frank  M.  Culvern  of  Charlotte,  safe¬ 
t.v  education  committt'e  chairman;  ,Toel 
4Ioody  of  Raleigh,  membership  committee 
chairman;  Clarence  .1.  Hyslup  of  Elkin, 
chairman  of  the  special  industry  safety 
programs  committee:  and  AVilford  G. 
Jones  of  Winston-Salem,  safety  awards 
committee  chairman. 

Jones  told  the  group  that  G,4:>4  safet.v 
awards  have  been  pr('s<'nted  to  North  Cai'- 
olina  industrial  i)liints  for  their  outstand¬ 
ing  achievements  in  accident  prevention 
since  194G.  The  awards  are  made  annually 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  accident 
rate  reductions  of  41)  iK'r  cent  or  more. 

’I'he  dat('  for  tiling  application  for  safet.v 
awards  for  each  calendar  year  was  movc'd 
back  from  .March  lb  to  February  lb. 

Const ract ion  Rdfetp 

’fhe  Hoard  votc'd  to  begin  preliminary 
studies  concerning  the  initiation  of  a  spec¬ 
ial  industry  safet.v  program  in  the  State’s 
huge  construction  imhistry.  Similar  state¬ 
wide  programs  have  la'cn  conducted  in 
the  brick  and  tile  industry,  w<iod  furniture 
industry,  plywood  and  vt'net'r  industry, 
cotton  yarn  and  weaving  iudustr.v,  and 
fertilizer  industry  with  very  sidistantial 
acciih'iit  rate  reductions  in  each  case. 

Other  Advisoi-y  Hoard  members  present 
inebnh'd  W.  G.  Alligood  of  Alount  Holly, 
Jc'sse  D.  Hrown  of  Enlci,  II.  H.  Gaylord  of 
Plymouth,  Hahnson  ('.  Hall,  Jr.,  of 
Winston-Salem,  Georgt'  Harper  of  Rock.v 
Alount,  T.  H.  Ipock,  Jr.,  of  Gastonia,  W. 
1,.  Loy  of  I.aurel  Hill,  John  Marshall  of 
(’harlotte.  Garland  E.  .Midyetti' of  Rah'igli, 
Fr('d  F.  Alurphy  <)f  Ilickoi'y,  H.  E.  New¬ 
bury  of  Pisgah  Fon'sl.  J.  41.  Vann  of 
Hadin,  H.  E.  Williams  of  Spray,  and  .1. 
Robei't  Williams  of  Thomasvilie. 
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\Vo<)(l\voikiuf>  With  E’s; 

A  State’s  (’out  i  ihutioii 
(Continued  from  page  one  I 
\Vh(>n  you  are  selling  sniiervisors.  om- 
pliasi/.e  i>i  od  net  ion  and  (iiidlilii. 

Wlien  you  are  selling  workers,  stres- 
(lie  luuiKiii 

The  B’ood  Furniture  Industry  is  a  eoni- 
|iarativ(dy  large  industry  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  including  some  Ihid  plants  and  ov('r 
•J7,()0()  workers.  ’I'lie  liasic;  plan  included 
in  the  special  safety  driye  for  this  indus¬ 
try  included: 

1.  surv('y  of  the  injuries  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  for  the  jirevious  three  years.  A 
breakdown  of  the  injuries  by  cause.  typ(\ 
and  parts  of  tlu'  body  affected. 

It.  .\n  on-tbe-job  study  of  actual  work- 
in.g  conditions  and  iirocess('s.  This  study 
not  only  included  hazardous  conditions 
and  operations,  but  an  o\-eran  study  of 
the  work  of  the  industry. 

Special  safely  materials  im'pared  to 
meet  the  n<‘eds  of  tin-  industry.  Tlie  ma¬ 
terials,  including  safety  pami>hlets.  post- 
(>rs.  and  spc'cial  studies.  W('re  sent  month¬ 
ly  from  the  I  »(‘partm('nt  of  Labor  to  top 
management  in  each  plant. 

-1.  The  industrial  safely  inspi'ctors  visit- 
(‘(1  each  plant  at  si.K-moidh  internals  over 
a  two-year  jieriod. 

'I’lu'  entir('  safety  drive  was  puridy  \-ol- 
untary.  If  a  plant  did  not  wish  t<i  icirtici- 
pat(‘.  it  did  not  have  to  do  so.  Compliance 
with  the  safely  (('commendations  made  by 
the  ins|iector  on  each  of  his  visits  \(as 
purely  volunlarv.  As  a  result  of  this 
nu'lhod.  over  2.0:10  rec(anm('ndal ions  were 
madt'  and  over  nini'ty  per  cent  eomidiance 
secured. 

The  rcsKU-s  of  the  SiKi-ial  Safelii  Drive 
were'  very  gratifying  and  speak  for  them¬ 
selves. 

1017  Fre(tuency  Kate:  22.2; 
lil4S  Fre(iu('ncy  Rate:  Id.S  ; 

1tl40  Fre(iuency  Rate;  12.4; 

10.71  Fr('(picnc.v  Rate;  12.2; 

107:1  Freipiency  Rale;  11.7. 

•Vnother  way  of  measuring  la'sidls,  and 
tolbiwing-uii  th('  iih'a  that  managf'inent 
must  b('  sold  in  dollars  and  c('nts.  is  llu' 
cff('ct  of  reducing  accidents  on  tlu'  Work¬ 
men's  Compensation  Insurance  Rates.  In 
tile  Wood  Furniture  Industry  in  North 
Carolina  tlu'se  were  tin-  residts: 

1047  Rate  Oi  .1:100  Payroll  .jiLlK! 

104.S  Rate  ((/  .jlloo  Payroll  $1.:!7 
1040  Rate  dr  .'1:100  Payroll  .'j:i.:!7 
1071  Rat('  (,i  .$100  Payroll  .1:1.27 
1074  Rate  (<i  .jlloo  Payroll  .>1:1.11 
•  >ne  rea.son  for  the  success  of  tlu' 
gram  was  the  title  cooiK'ration  of 
Sottthern  Fitrnitttre  .Manttftict itrers'  A.s.soc- 
iation,  and  the  fttll  assistance  of  the  P.tt- 
(Contituted  oti  iia,g('  four) 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Non-Farm  Employment  Rises 
In  State;  Factory  Worker 
Earnings  Hit  New  Peak 

Xoii-agricultiir;il  employ iiiciit  iucreased 
18,100  in  North  (’aroliim  (Inring  Soptem- 
her. 

Seasonal  gains  of  7,000  in  tol)aeco  steni- 
ineries  and  2,;!00  in  retail  trade,  conilaned 
witli  einploynient  increases  of  d.sOO  in  fed¬ 
eral,  state  and  local  government  and  1,00(1 
in  textile  mill  products,  broiight  the  State’s 
non-farm  joh  tot.al  to  1,032, 800  in  Septeni- 
her.  This  was  1.8  per  cent  above  the  An- 
gnst  employment  level  and  2.7  per  cent 
higher  than  the  September.  1954  total. 
Total  nonagricultnral  employment  was 
27,300  above  the  level  of  Septeinher  a  year 
ago. 

Average  weekly  earnings  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  464.800  factory  workers  reached  an 
all-time  higli  of  .1152.35  in  Septemher,  due 
to  a  rise  of  three  cents  an  honr  in  average 
hourly  earnings  over  September,  1954.  and 
an  increase  in  the  workweek  from  39  hours 
a  year  ago  to  40.9  hours  in  Septemher  this 
year. 

In  the  dur.ahle  goods  industries,  employ¬ 
ing  115,000  workers  in  Septemher,  earn¬ 
ings  averaged  .852.58,  compared  with  ifl.S.lO 
a  year  previously.  Hourly  earnings  in¬ 
creased  live  cents,  from  .$1.19  to  $1.24. 
The  workweek  increased  from  41  hours 
to  42.4  hours. 

In  the  much  larger  non-durahle  goods 
group  of  industries,  which  employed  349,- 
SOO  workers  in  Septemher,  earnings  aver¬ 
aged  $52.25,  compared  with  $4.8.90  in  Sep¬ 
tember  a  year  ago.  Hourly  earnings  in¬ 
creased  only  two  cents  over  the  year,  ris- 


Building  In  State  Is 

25%  Above  Last  Year 

Ituilding  permits  totaling  $1 18,382,5(i8 
were  issued  in  30  North  Carolina  cities 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year. 

The  nine-month  total  was  25  per  cent 
higher  than  the  .$04,638.11,8  reported  for 
the  same  period  last  year. 

Septemher  permits  totaled  $10,550,721, 
a  slight  drop  from  the  $10,!)97,802  report¬ 
ed  for  Septemher.  1954. 

Three  cities  exceeded  $1  million  in  per¬ 
mits  during  September.  These  were  Char¬ 
lotte,  $1,644,630;  Raleigh.  $1,535,987;  and 
Winston-Salem.  $1,165,375. 

Other  city  reiKuds  for  the  montli  w('r(' 
as  follows:  Alhemarle  $00,050,  Asheville 
$534, ,894,  Rurlington  $221,727,  Concord 
.$00,325.  Durham  $552, Ki.’!.  Elizabeth  City 
$162,145,  Fayetteville  .$313, ,828.  (lastonia 
$798, ,500,  (Jold.sl'oro  $166,750,  (Jreensboro 
$661,397,  (ireenville  $64,900.  Henderson 
$,87,830,  Hickory  $134,900,  High  Point 
$596,097. 

Kinston  $152,200.  Lexington  $227,175, 
Monroe  $84,900,  N('w  Iti'rn  .$,85,875,  Reids- 
ville  $105,500.  Rocky  5Iount  $178,152, 
Salisbury  $177,574,  Sanford  $81,829,  Sbel- 
by  $.83,435,  Statesville  $151,075,  Thomas- 
ville  $40,400,  Wilmington  $172,45,8,  Wil¬ 
son  $187,450. 


ing  from  .$1.2(  to  $1.20.  The  workweek 
increased  from  38.5  houi's  to  40.5  hours. 

Weekly  earinngs  of  the  201.700  workers 
in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  also  were 
up  suhstantially  ovt'r  hC't  year,  averaging 
$51.71  in  Septemher  compared  with  $49.ti2 
a  year  ago.  Hourly  earnings  were  up 
from  $1.19  to  $1.24.  The  workweek,  aver¬ 
aging  41.7  hours,  was  unchanged. 


State  Law  Inspection  Summary 

A  total  of  i,.506  industrial  estahlish- 
ments  were  visited  by  Labor  Department 
safety  and  health  inspectors  during  Se)i- 
tember  to  cbeck  utam  compliance'  witb  tin' 
Nortb  Carolina  Labor  Laws  and  the  in¬ 
dustrial  safety  and  health  regulations. 

The  estahlishments  inspected  during  the 
month  employed  41.221  workers. 

I’iolations  of  the  labor  laws  and  the 
safety  and  health  re.gulations  were  found 
in  ,8!)2  instances  in  September.  Recomnu-n- 
dations  were  made  to  correct  them  and  im¬ 
mediate  compliance  was  iirimiised. 

A  total  of  714  instance's  of  compliance 
with  the  laws  and  regulations  were  re¬ 
ported  by  the  inspectors  during  the  same 
period. 

The  inspectors  also  complet('d  114  re¬ 
peat  insi)ections  during  the  mouth,  mad(' 
six  special  comiilaint  investi,gations,  held 
114  confei'enc('s  to  assist  in  obtaining  la't- 
ter  compliance  with  the  laws  .-ind  regula¬ 
tions.  and  niiuh'  investigations  of  four 
industrial  accidents  which  occurred  during 
September. 

Among  four  special  complaint  cases  in 
which  violations  of  the  Maximum  Hour 
Law  jind  the  Child  Labor  lanv  had  bei'ii 
alleged,  the  inspectors  found  the  estahlish- 
meuts  in  violation  in  two  instanct's. 

These  violations  were  corrected  .^immed¬ 
iately. 


VV'^ooclworking  Witli  E’s: 

A  State’.s  Contribution 

(Continued  from  page  two) 
lean  of  Ljibor  Standards  of  the  Thuted 
States  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Soutliern  Furniture  IManufacturers’ 
Association  from  its  home  othce  fully  en¬ 
dorsed  the  safety  pia)gi-am  and  urged  its 
mend>ers  to  take  advantage  of  its  oi^por- 
tunities. 

The  Rurt'au  of  Labor  Standards  furnish¬ 
ed  technical  advice,  safety  mat('rials,  !ind 
special  training  foi'  tlu'  Stati-'s  Industrial 
safety  inspectors. 


DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  30  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


City 

Sept.  1  !».>.■; 

Srpt.  ID.Vl 

1  st  0  nios,  1  !).>.'> 

Isl  9  iiios.  19.'i  1 

Albemarle _ 

.$  !K).!)50 

$  :::t,70o 

8  ,809,::50 

$  765,300 

Asheville  - . . . . . . 

.534..894 

:!4V. 0,8.1 

2,,8:;o,,8oo 

3,!)85,9,8!) 

Burlington _ _ _ _ _ _ 

221,727 

20,8,4,80 

2,701,2.85 

2,458.,871 

Charlotte . . . . 

1,644,6:1(1 

2,246,714 

21. .507.425 

17,.37.S.51.5 

Concord _ _ _ 

!)(),325 

40,271 

57!),62.8 

1,1,87,7.5!) 

Durham . . _____ _ _ 

.5.52,46:: 

L>'->  i  ,441 

,8, ,880,000 

4,750.0:::: 

Elizabeth  City  . . . . . . . 

16’2,14.5 

i::.::oo 

1.675.110 

54,8.97.5 

Fayetteville _ _ _ 

::i3,,828 

405.500 

::.215,2,80 

2,::::6,06l 

Gastonia . . . . _____ . 

7!),8,5(l() 

105.2.50 

0,265, .5.50 

4,234,1.57 

Goldsboro _ _ _ _ _ _ 

166,750 

206,050 

2,237,076 

1,961.27!) 

Greensboro _  . 

661.::!)7 

1,148..5S4 

,8,7.56.125 

8.476,1!)0 

Greenville _ _ _ _ 

64,000 

202.000 

1,7,85.700 

1,162.321 

Henderson . . . . 

87,,8:;o 

07,76:: 

1,000,105 

1.174,23!) 

Hickory  . . . . . 

i:i4.9oo 

100,075 

2.427.10!) 

L:!67,4!»!) 

High  Point . . 

506,007 

::i4.705 

6,0:12,70:: 

:!,90!).48! 

Kinston _ _ _ _ _ 

152.200 

::oi,()75 

2,470,024 

2,077.16!) 

Lexington _ _ _ _ 

227,175 

.50,.500 

1 .203,005 

1.1,82,575 

Monroe _ _ 

.84,!M)0 

.84.4,50 

L200,,877 

1.022.4,85 

New  Bern _ _ 

,85,875 

2o::,.”..5o 

1,,S::4.518 

!)4!).771 

Raleigh  ___.  _ _ 

1  ..535,0,87 

2.1.5.5,42-> 

16,028,158 

11.652,028 

Reidsville . 

105..5(K) 

.81.250 

!I04.!).80 

7-’3,o:!o 

Rocky  Mount . 

1 78.152 

14.5,.887 

2, ,85, 8,357 

2.303,40!) 

Salisbury . 

177,574 

io::,o::o 

1,019,640 

L.566,:;2!) 

Sanford  . 

81. ,820 

.50.,80.5 

.855,632 

723.144 

Shelby . 

,83,435 

71, .5.50 

L.5.5LOOO 

7.54., 8;:o 

Statesville _ 

151,075 

106,200 

1,. 870,851 

l,318.7t)l 

Thomasvllle _ 

40,400 

12,600 

3,84,775 

373.435 

Wilmington _ 

172.4.58 

185,044 

2,641,221 

2,572,374 

Wilson  . . 

1.87.450 

291,150 

2,8,88,740 

2,30,8,050 

Winston-Salem  _ . 

1,165,375 

00!),:{96 

0,032,7,8!) 

!).414.11!) 

TOTAL  All  Cities 

$10,550,721 

$10,997,802 

.$11,8,::,82.56.8 

.$!)4.638,118 
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PSALM  121 

I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills, 

From  whence  cometh  my  help. 

My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord, 

Which  made  heaven  and  earth. 

He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot  to  be  moved; 

He  that  keepeth  thee  will  not  slumber. 

Behold,  he  that  keepeth  Israel 
Shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep. 

The  Lord  is  thy  keeper; 

The  Lord  is  thy  shade  upon  thy  right  hand. 

The  su  n  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day. 

Nor  the  moon  by  night. 

The  Lord  shall  preserve  thee  from  all  evil; 

He  shall  preserve  thy  soul. 

The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in 
From  this  time  forth,  and  even  for  evermore. 
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$130,152,210  E  BUILDIM; 
I'EltHITS  ItEI'OBTEII  BY 
TIIIBTY  TAB  HEEL  CITIES 

10-Month  Total  Is  24%  Above 
Same  Period  Last  Year 

Building  permits  represeiiling 
210  in  ni‘\v  constrtict ion  \ver(‘  issued  by  .10 
.N'ortli  Carolina  cities  during  the  tirst  ten 
aiondis  of  this  year. 

The  lO-month  total  was  nearly  24  per 
cent  higher  than  the  total  of  .i!l(»5.T(5:!,«40 
in  ptu'uiits  reported  by  the  -'lO  cities  during 
the  same  period  last  year. 

Permits  aggregating  .$11,700,042  were  is¬ 
sued  during  October  this  year  lor  an  in- 
crea.se  over  the  .$1 1,12.'), 722  reported  for 
Octoher,  19.74. 

October,  19.7.7  permit  totals  reported  by 
I  he  cities  were  as  follows;  Albemarle  .$7.'!,- 
,S.74,  Asheville  $.327,800,  Burlington  $242,- 
0.S8,  Charlotte  $2,280,090,  Concord  $1.70,8.70, 
Dtirham  $182,040,  Elizabelh  City  .$87,739, 
Fayetteville  $19.7.997.  (lastonia  .$40.7, 0.)0, 
Goldsboro  $248,000,  Greensboro  $1,022,3.70, 
Greenville  $198,.700,  Ilenilerson  .$397,133, 
Hickory  $1.30,098,  High  I'oint  $281,430. 

Kinston  $50.3.142,  I,('xington  $0.7,82.7, 
Monroe  $371,710,  New  Bern  .$114,d90,  Ra¬ 
leigh  $831,635,  Reidsville  .$30,000,  Rock.v 
Mount  $200,348,  Halisbnry  $144,705,  San¬ 
ford  .$304,230,  Shelby  $74,000,  Statesville 
$18:!.02.7.  Thoniasville  .$.72,300.  Wilming¬ 
ton  $198..762,  IVilsou  $410,22.7,  IVinston- 
Salem  $1,809,970. 

Building  permit  totals  rei)orted  for  the 
tirst  10  months  of  19.75  were  as  follows: 
Albemarle  .$883,204,  Asheville  .$3,158,229, 
Burlington  $2,943,973,  Charlotte  $23,793,- 
.721,  ('oncord  $730,478,  Durham  $9,008,9.72, 
Elizabeth  City  $1,702,858.  Fayetteville  $3,- 
411,283,  Gastonia  $0,731,200.  Goldsboro 
$2,485,070,  Greensboro  .$9,778,481,  Green¬ 
ville  $1,984,200,  Henderson  $1,400,238, 
Hickory  $2,557,207,  High  Point  .$0,314,223. 

Kinston  ,$3,042,100,  l.exington  $1,209.- 
430,  IMonroe  $1,581,593.  New  Bern  $1,948,- 
008,  Raleigh  $17,7.59,793,  R('id.sville  .$934,- 
980.  Rocky  Mount  $3,118,705.  Salisbury 
$1,104,414,  Sanford  $1,219,808,  Shelby  $1.- 
025,000,  Statesville  $2,0.73.870.  Thojmas- 
ville  .$437,075,  AVilmington  .$2,839,783,  ‘M'il- 
.son  .$3,298,971,  AVinston-Salem  $10,842,705. 
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EMPLOYMEN  i ,  HUUR5  AND  EARNINGS  IN  NON  AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  -  October,  1955 

(Frepared  by  Strlslon  ol  Slatlstlos,  to  Cooperation  Trlth  Bnrean  ol  Labor  StetlsMcg,  TJ.  8.  Departmem  ol  Labor) _ 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


State’s  Non-Farm  Job 

Total  Climbs  3  Per  Cent 
During  12-Month  Period 

Total  nonafirioultural  eiuploymont  cliiiil)- 
(‘(1  three  per  cent  in  North  ('arolina  durint: 
the  12  months  from  Oetola'r,  to  Oc- 

loher,  19."). 

The  three  per  cent  increase  represented 
a  gain  of  .31.;t00  people  emplo.ved.  The  in¬ 
crease  was  from  l.d-'ll.TdO  in  October  last 
year  to  a  total  of  1,003.000  in  October  this 
year. 

At  the  sanu'  time.  avera.ge  hourly  earii- 
in.gs  of  the  State’s  470,900  factory  workers 
in(!reased  from  $1.2.')  to  $1.29— a  gain  of 
:{-.2  per  cent  oven-  the  12-month  period.  The 
iivera.ge  mannfjicturing  workweek  increas¬ 
ed  from  ;!9.S  hours  to  41. .1  hours— a  gain 
of  slightly  more  than  four  per  cent  in 
houi's  worked. 

The  combination  of  longer  working 
hours  and  higher  wagi“  rates  in  a  nuud)er 
of  industries  caused  au  inert-ase  of  more 
thiiii  sev(*n  per  cent  in  tlu'  average  weekly 
earnings  of  factor.v  workers,  which  rose* 
from  $49.7.')  in  October.  19.74  to  $r).‘>..74  in 
( )etober  tliis  yt'ar. 

The  1 , PC).'!. 0(10  non-farm  .I'ob  totjil  in  ( )C- 
tober  included  47(1,900  workers  in  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  ami  .ISO. 100  'far  Heels 
einplo.v(‘d  in  all  other  activities  exci'pt 
farming. 

I’he  em|)h),vim‘id  g.ain  was  largest  in 
nnmufacturing  industries,  which  increaseil 
4.1  i)er  cent,  or  from  4.77,900  to  47(1,900. 
during  the  12  moidhs.  Km()loyment  in  iion- 
niiuiufacturing  lines  increased  2.1  per  cent, 
or  from  .")7.‘’..SO()  to  .".$(1,100. 

I.ai’gest  percent.age  increjises  in  emplo,\'- 
iiient  were  reported  by  ji  few  of  the  State’s 
smaller  but  growing  industries.  Ihnplo.v- 
iiient  in  machinery  uninufacturing  was  up 
20. S  i>er  cent,  from  7,2(K)  to  .$.70tl  a  gain 
of  1,.”)00  emplo.vees  during  the  .veaiv 

A  111  per  cent  rise  w.is  rei)ortc(l  by  the 
stone,  clay  and  glass  products  industry. 


Opposes  Lowering  of 
Child  Labor  Standards 

Seizing  upon  the  child  labor  laws  as  a 
“.scapegoat”  in  the  hopes  of  a  (luick  solu¬ 
tion  to  juvenile  delimiuency  problems  Wiis 
scored  by  the  National  ('hild  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  in  its  Olst  annual  report,  rehaised 
last  month. 

Using  a  whipping  boy,  the  report  notes, 
is  a  “superlicial  approach”  (o  a  complex 
social  problem.  It  tends  to  obscure  the 
basic  ipiestion  of  “how  to  oi)eu  up  more 
suitable  work-experience  opportunities  for 
youth  in  iui  increasingly  mechanized  econ¬ 
omy  that  may  have  less  need  for  their 
.services.” 

'I'lie  report  urges  thoughtful  and  far¬ 
sighted  planning  hy  all  groups  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  young  people  to  de¬ 
velop  constructive  work-('xperience  pro¬ 
grams  within  th(‘  franu'work  of  (lesir.able 
standards.  ’I’hese  groups,  according  to  the 
repoi't,  would  include  tlie  schools,  eniploy- 
nient  services,  emph).vers.  unions  and 
coniniunity  jigencies. 

'I’hose  who  advocate  .a  lowering  of  child 
l.ahor  and  .-school  aticnd.ince  provisions  as 
the  delimptency  cure,  the  rt'port  says, 
ha\'e  failed  to  think  throu.gh  ipiestions 
such  as : 

Is  it  rcason.ahle  to  .-issunie  th.at  if  14 
and  15  year  olds  were  lau'initted  to  le.ave 
school,  tlie.v  coid<l  get  jobs  in  an  economy 
tlnit  has  fc'wer  Joh  oiiport unities  for  im¬ 
mature  iind  unskillcil  workers? 

What  would  prompt  employers  to  hire 
14  and  l.'l  year  olds  who  have  not  been 
successful  in  school?  Can  we  ask  indus¬ 
try  to  play  the  role  of  nursemaid  to 
backward  or  ditticult  children? 


Would  problem  children  released  from 
school  for  work  at  11  or  1.5  really  be 
helped  or  would  the  emotional  stress 
of  failure  and  frustration  in  school  he 
carried  over  into  working  life? 

The  report  stresses  that  the  answer 
lies  in  increased  support  for  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  which  are  today  suffering 
from  “financial  starvation”.  It  states  we 
haven’t  given  the  schools  a  chance  to 
“demonstrate  what  they  can  do  for  the 
non-academic  child.”  It  recommends  ad¬ 
equate  budgets  for  the  public  schools — 
“and  this  reciuires  fedtuail  aiil” — as  Ihe 
positive  action  these  problems  need. 

Outlining  some  of  today’s  persistent 
child  labor  problems,  the  report  lists  the 
“brutally  unjust”  conditions  under 
which  the  children  of  migrant  agricul¬ 
tural  families  live  and  work,  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  children  in  such  industries 
as  bowling  alleys,  the  prevalence  of 
fatal  and  serious  accidents  to  children 
operating  power-driven  farm  machinery 
and  the  illegal  emi)loyment  of  minors 
due  to  inadequate  enforcement  staffs. 

In  de.scribing  this  ye.ar’s  activities  of  the 
N.-iliomil  Child  Laboj-  Committee,  the  re¬ 
port  highlights  the  dev<'loi)ment  f)f  child 
care  services  and  spt'cial  educational  pro¬ 
grams  for  migraul  children,  testifying  be- 
fort*  Senate  Committees  investigating  ju¬ 
venile  delinquency,  launching  a  natif)n- 
wide  safety  camiaiign  to  redtice  the  toll  of 
tractor  accidents  to  children,  and  provid¬ 
ing  cou-sultant  services  throttgh  field  visits 
to  a  number  of  stat(‘s. 

'I’lie  National  Child  Lal.'or  Committee  is 
a  voluntary  agency  founded  in  1904  and 
chartered  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1907. 
Dr.  F.  Ernest  .lohnson  is  Ilo.-ird  Chitirman; 
Sol  Markoff  is  e.xecutive  Director. 


DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  30  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 


City 


Albemarle . 

Asheville  . . 

Iturlington  ..  . 

Charlotte  . . . 

Concord  ..  . . . 

Durham  _ _ 

Elizabeth  City  ..  . 

Fayetteville  . 

Easton  lit 
( ioldsboro 
(Ireensboro 
(ireenville 
I  lender.son 
iliekor.v 
High  I’oint 

Kinston  . 

Lexington  . 

Monroe  . 

New  Hern 

Kaleigh  . 

Ueidsville  . . 

Rocky  Mount 

Salisbury  . 

Siinford  . 

Shelby  . 

Statesville  .  . 

Thomasville  . 

Wilmington  . 

Wilson . . 

Winston-Salem  .... 

TOTAL  All  Cities 


Oct.  1  !».).■> 

Oct.  1(».')1 

Isl  to  mos.  1!).">.» 

Isl  1((  i))OS.  !!>.'>  1 

.S  73.S.54 

$  47.100 

$  8$:i.-204 

$  812,400 

:!27.;!(:o 

.”,i;:.7::s 

;5,1.58.2-29 

4,299,727 

242.(iS,s 

405.0.”.() 

2.94:5,97;; 

2.sg:5,;m)1 

2.2$(:,()9(; 

2.151.517 

2:;.79.3..521 

19,-530,0:52 

i.")(;.s5o 

14S.S05 

7:50,478 

1,:530,024 

1$2.04(! 

.•’,9$.  1.5$ 

9,008,952 

5.14.8,191 

$7,7;  !9 

hi. 925 

1,702.8.5$ 

.580,900 

195,997 

400.940 

:;,4ll,2$:i 

2,7:47.fM)l 

. . 

4(i5.(:50 

294.700 

().7;:i,2oo 

4,528,857 

24,S.OOO 

i;:i,:!no 

2,485,070 

2,092,029 

1,o22.:!5(; 

soo.soo 

9,778,4S1 

9.”77,0.50 

19S,.500 

171.000 

1 ,984.200 

i,:5;5:;.:52i 

.•197,  it: 

72,S0O 

1,100.2;;$ 

i,247.o:;9 

i;!o,o9s 

44,0.50 

2,557,207 

1.411,.54!> 

_ 

2SLI.”.o 

42(),$40 

(;,:5i4,22:; 

4,:5:5G,327 

.5(;:;,142 

(14.S!)2 

;;.042,i(;o 

‘2.142,001 

— 

(;5.S-J5 

22().:;00 

L2C9,4;;o 

1.408,875 

.■:7L7i(: 

1$2.9,50 

i..58i,.59:: 

1,205,4:55 

— 

114,090 

2;:o,$20 

1,948,008 

1,180,001 

$;:l(i.”.5 

451,78$ 

1 7,759.79:: 

12,10:5,810 

.“.O.OOO 

102,200 

9:;4,i)$(p 

825.230 

. 

2(10, ;;  IS 

1.54,219 

::.i]  8.705 

2,457,028 

1  44,7(!5 

95.9.55 

1,104.414 

1,0G2,-2S4 

:;()4,2;:(; 

7o..”.:5$ 

1,219, SOS 

793,482 

74,00(( 

110.025 

1.025,000 

805,455 

18:5,025 

52,450 

2.05:4,870 

1.371,151 

.■)2.;50(l 

10.200 

4:47,075 

383,035 

19S,502 

•244.730 

2.8:59,78:5 

2,817,110 

410,225 

120.000 

:5.-29S,97l 

2,428,050 

1. $09,970 

:!,l69,:3eo 

10.842,705 

12.-583,479 

$11,709,042 

$11,125,722 

$i::o.  1.52,210 

$105,703,840 
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